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TO 

THE    IRISH    PEOPLE 

AT   HOME   AND   ABROAD, 
ARDENT    PKOKESSOKS   AND   XR.K    DKP.NDERS    OP    XHK    .AIXH, 
BEST   EXAMPLES   OF   ITS   POWER 
IN    GUARDING    PURITY    OF    MORALS, 
INSPIRING     THE    SPIRIT    OF     SACRIFICE, 
AND   ENFORCING   INVIOLABLE   FIDELITV   TO   CONSCIENCE, 
BEARING  BEFORE  THE  WORLD,  FOR  THREE  CENTURIES, 
THE   STANDARD   OF   THE   CROSS. 
AND   BY  IT   TRIUMPHING, 
THE     FOLLOWING     LETTERS 
...USXa.X,»o  THB.K  PH,.c,P.es  .™  .OV0C„,.o'xH..H  ..CHXS, 
ARE    RESPECTFULLY   INSCRIBED 


HY 


^nlas^Cal^oIicJTagmaiT. 


January,  \i 


"  I  want  an  intelligent  and  well-instructed  laity — a  laity  not  arrogant,  nor  rash  in 
speech,  nor  disputatious,  but  men  who  know  their  religion,  who  enter  into  it,  who  know 
but  where  they  stand.  I  want  you  to  rouse  yourselves,  to  understand  where  you  are, 
and  to  know  yourselves.  I  would  aim  primarily  at  organisation,  edification,  cultivation 
of  mind,  growth  of  the  reason.  It  is  a  moral  force,  not  a  material,  which  will  vindicate 
your  profession  and  secure  your  triumph." — Cardinal  Newmafi. 

"The  great  triumph  of  Satan  is  to  produce  a  'Liberal  Catholic."  Such  a  man  as 
Pius  IX.  lately  proclaimed  a  worse  enemy  than  a  heretic  or  infidel.  '  It  is,'  says  Brown- 
son,  '  the  liberalism  which  has  penetrated  the  Catholic  camp  which  renders  Catholics 
throui^hout  Europe  so  imbecile  in  defence  of  Catholic  interests.  ...  It  is  all  the  work 
of  liberal  Catholics,  without  whom  Agnostics  and"  infidels  would  be  reduced  to  impo- 
tence.' " — Tablet,  ^ist  January,  1875. 
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TljE  argument  running  through  the  following  pages  may  be 
usefully  stated  in  almost  self-evident  propositions  : — 

1.  That,  in  the  order  of  God's  providence,  mankind  is 
divided  into  great  families  called  nations,  to  each  of  which  is 
assigned  its  geographical  place  and  boundaries. 

2.  That  these  are  distinguished  by  differences  of  origin,  of 
characteristics,  idiosyncracies,  feelings,  and  interests ;  and  that 
each  has  a  natural  right  to  develop  its  national  life,  and  to  seek 
its  perfection  and  its  end  in  its  own  way. 

3.  That  one  of  these  families,  marked  by  a  national  character 
and  life  of  the  most  robust  kind,  has  dwelt  in  Ireland  from  time 
immemorial. 

4.  That  for  centuries  the  common  right  of  this  people  to  live 
its  own  life,  in  its  own  land,  has  been  denied  it  by  a  more 
powerful  people,  and  that,  in  the  enforcing  of  this  denial,  the 
stronger  nation  has  committed  against  the  weaker  every  crime 
of  which  humanity  is  capable. 

5.  That  while  the  hostility  of  the  stronger  race  has,  in  later 
years,  been  restrained  by  the  general  softening  of  manners  and 
the  growth  of  a  more  active  and  enlightened  public  opinion,  it 
has  never  yet  granted  the  slightest  concession  to  any  principle 
of  justice,  nor  gained  any  equitable  right  to  govern  by  seeking 
or  desiring  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  people. 

6.  That  the  later  connection  of  the  two  countries  has  been 
complicated  and  embittered  by  religious  persecution.  Sectarian 
malice  on  the  side  of  Government,  and  suffering  for  conscience' 
sake  on  that  of  the  people,  have  rendered  the  struggle  rather  as 
between  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  than  as  between  England 
and  Ireland. 

7.  That  when  Emancipation  gave  the  Irish  people  power  to 
organise  and  combine,  they  could,  by  using  the  means  at  their 
command,  at  any  time  have  compelled  the  granting  of  every 
measure  they  were  entitled  to  ask. 
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8.  That  such  combination  and  organisation  were  for  many- 
years  impossible  by  reason  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  Catholic 
aristocracy  and  gentry, 

9.  That  when  the  people  have,  for  good  and  all,  pushed  these 
aside,  and  have  combined  and  organised  themselves  with  such 
astonishing  results,  their  progress  is  retarded,  their  final  triumph 
delayed,  their  very  existence  as  a  Catholic  nation  is  menaced  by 
the  unnatural,  "stone-blind,"  suicidal  alliance  of  a  section  of 
the  hierarchy  with  their  avowed  enemies  ;  and — 

10.  That  this  alliance  bears  its  condemnation  on  its  front  by 
its  betrayal  of  every  [Irish  and  Catholic  interest.  It  violates 
Catholic  principles  in  education.  It  contravenes  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  in  taking  sides  with  the  rich  against  the  poor,  with 
the  proud  against  the  humble,  with  the  strong  against  the  weak, 
with  lawless  tyranny  against  helpless  innocence,  with  class  pri- 
vilege and  sectarian  ascendency  against  popular  freedom ;  and 
in  doing  all  this  it  supports  a  power  showing  in  all  its  actions 
every  evidence  of  diabolic  possession. 

The  conclusion  naturally  flowing  from  these  premises  is  this : 
that  while  the  Irish'people  will  go  on,  as  they  have  every  natural 
and  divine  right  to  do,  to  conquer  the  right  to  live  in  their  own 
way  in  their  own  country,  the  Castle  ecclesiastic  who  has  aban- 
doned and  opposed  them,  who  in  the  hour  of  supreme  struggle 
has  taken  sides  with  the  enemy,  will  have,  in  the  new  Ireland 
rapidly  being  made,  a  very  different  position  to  that  which  he 
held  in  the  old.  At  best  he  may  find,  as  the  French  eccle- 
siastic of  to-day,  his  ministrations  accepted,  but  himself  ex- 
truded from  the  social  movements  and  political  life  of  a 
country  where  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  fulness  of  his  proper 
influence  and  authority. 

Whatever  effect  these  letters  may  have  in  urging  those  who 
have  the  power  to  exert  it  in  preventing  the  decay  of  the  Catholic 
feeling  of  our  people— to  whatever  extent  they  may  help  to  in- 
troduce into  Irish  affairs  a  more  disinterested,  intelligent,  and 
courageous  Catholic  spirit — the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  merit  is  due  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Nation.  No  other  man 
in  Ireland  would  have  dared  to  print  them,  and  in  no  other 
journal  could  they  have,  with  congruity,  appeared ;  for  the 
Natio7i  has  ever  been,  under  its  present  direction,  as  Catholic 
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as  Irish,  and  as  Irish  as  Catholic.  Nothing  has  more  amazed 
the  writer  than  the  deep  and  widespread  interest  they  have 
excited.  They  have  travelled  far  on  special  journeys,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  under  distinguished  auspices — to  the 
States  and  Canada,  to  far  California,  to  farther  Australia — and 
from  every  place,  without  one  exception,  has  come  back 
assurance  of  interest  and  sympathy.  It  may  not  be  presump- 
tuous to  hope  that  they  may  even  penetrate  to  Rome  itself,  and 
perchance  give  the  Sacred  College  some  more  reliable  ideas 
about  Irish  persons  and  things  than  they  have  been  receiving 
from  the  Castle  bishop  and  the  emissaries  of  the  English 
Government,  who  must  necessarily  be  slanderers  of  the  Irish 
people. 

Treating  respectfully — at  least  in  intention — but  with  very 
uncommon  freedom,  of  the  policy  and  actions  of  ecclesiastics  of 
high  rank,  they  have  been  received  by  other  ecclesiastics  with 
a  remarkable  warmth  of  approval.  This  is  not  due  to  any 
newness  of  matter  nor  merit  of  treatment.  Desultory  and  frag- 
mentary from  the  circumstances  of  their  composition,  wanting 
in  close-knit  argument  and  logical  evolution,  they  are  so  far 
from  the  ideal  projected  in  the  writer's  mind  that  he  is  more 
inclined  to  apologise  for  forestalling  the  work  of  some  competent 
hand  than  to  accept  praise  for  their  execution.  What  is  most 
strongly  present  to  him  is  this  :  that  if  one  of  our  literary  chiefs 
— a  Sullivan  or  a  Duffy — had  undertaken  the  task,  he  might 
have  struck  such  a  smashing  blow  at  Irish  ecclesiastical  Whig- 
gery  as  would  have  swept  it  out  of  sight  for  ever.  One  merit 
they  have :  they  photograph  (as  regards  the  subjects  they 
embrace)  the  mind  of  Catholic  Ireland,  and  of  Irish  Catholics 
everywhere.  They  give  articulate  expression  to  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  are  powerfully  moving  a  million  hearts.  They 
say  what  multitudes  of  people  desire  to  say,  and  which  many 
could  say  far  better,  but  are  prevented  from  saying  at  all,  and 
they  are  made  to  do  this  under  the  conviction  that  it  is  better 
to  give  those  thoughts  and  feelings  voice  than  to  allow  them  to 
rankle  and  inflame  till  they  issue  in  deadly  injury  to  the  Church. 

One  only  criticism  of  any  weight  has  reached  me.  It 
is  from  an  English  layman ;  and  it  goes  to  point  out  that, 
however  true  the  letters  may  be,  there  is  a  radical  incongruity 
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in  the  situation.  One  cannot,  he  says,  teach  one's  teacher,  nor 
rule  one's  ruler ;  while  the  public  criticism  of  prelates  by  name 
shocks  his  feelings  as  a  Catholic.  And  with  my  friend  so  far  I 
entirely  agree.  It  is  incongruous,  anomalous,  abnormal,  but  so 
is  the  state  of  things  which  is  the  subject  of  discussion.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  practice  proper  to  Catholics  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  so  is  the  policy  of  the  personages  whose  public 
action  is  criticised.  In  a  word,  the  justification  of  the  letters 
is  in  their  necessity^  and  of  that  the  writer  has  not  permitted 
himself  to  be  the  judge.  He  has  accepted  a  direction,  not 
undertaken  a  responsibility. 

Though  the  letters  were  begun  on  the  spur  of  a  great 
anxiety,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  mere  hasty  or 
shallow  thoughts  strung  together  without  consideration.  They 
are,  in  truth,  the  outcome  of  an  observation  of  society  in  the 
Three  Kingdoms  at  once  so  minute  and  so  general  as  to  be 
necessarily  rare,  of  information  drawn  from  most  varied 
sources,  and  of  long  reflection  on  the  two  truths  which  the 
writer  takes  to  lie  at  the  very  root,  or  rather  to  form  the 
foundation  of,  all  true  and  healthy  civilisation — the  one,  that 
"  Godliness  is  profitable ;"  the  other,  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  things  shall  be  added  unto  you" 
— that  is,  that  to  the  individual  or  the  people  seeking  before  all 
their  spiritual  good,  such  measure  of  temporal  prosperity  and 
happiness  is  added,  under  normal  conditions,  as  the  wisdom  of 
God  sees  to  be  consistent  therewith.  The  tracing  of  the  laws 
which  always  and  everywhere  operate  in  society  results  in 
proving  to  demonstration  the  truth  of  these  texts.  Well  would 
it  be  for  the  empire  if  some  master-hand  were  employed  in 
showing  to  the  practical  English  people  the  one  only  way  by 
which  the  pauperism,  misery,  and  crime,  which  now  threaten  to 
uproot  their  social  state  from  its  foundations,  can  be  attacked 
and  overcome. 

They  are  not  in  the  way  of  learning  these  truths  or  putting 
these  laws  into  operation ;  for  on  two  questions,  the  Irish  and 
the  Catholic,  they  seem  incapable,  in  the  general,  of  any  right 
exercise  of  reason,  or,  indeed,  of  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
sanity.  Assuming  it  to  be  historically  true,  as  Cardinal  Man- 
ning has  frequently  pointed  out,  that  the  English  people  did 
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not  apostatize,  but  were  robbed  of  their  faith,  so  well  has  the 
ceaseless  stream  of  slander  begun  at  the  Reformation  done  its 
work,  that  no  matter  what  causes  led  to  the  lamentable  revolt, 
the  English  mind  could  not  be  more  blind  than  it  is  to  those 
things  which  make  for  its  peace.  But  supposing  England  ready- 
to  listen,  there  is  no  one  in  the  Senate  to  speak.  There  are  in 
the  Upper  House  many  Catholic  noblemen ;  they  might  as  well 
be  dummies,  for  any  mark  they  make  in  the  order  of  Catholic 
ideas  or  interests.  There  are  many  Catholic  members  in  the 
Lower  House  of  a  very  different  stamp  ;  but  up  to  this  these  men 
have  had  to  struggle  unceasingly  for  the  barest  elements  of 
justice :  the  mere  right  to  live  on  the  part  of  the  bulk  of  their 
constituents.  There  are  members  in  the  Commons  eminently 
Catholic,  but  no  Catholic  party :  nor  can  such  be  formed  from 
the  present  elements.  The  Irish  members  will  have,  for  some 
time  to  come,  too  much  to  do  in  other  ways  to  undertake  many 
of  the  duties  which  would  properly  fall  to  such  a  party ;  and  for 
the  present,  at  all  events,  its  principal  constituents  must  be 
looked  for  elsewhere.  Though  the  feeling  at  present  in  Ireland 
is  strongly — and,  it  must  be  confessed,  justly — against  again 
entrusting  English  Catholics  with  interests  they  have  so  fre- 
quently neglected  or  betrayed,  I  have  the  strongest  conviction, 
founded  on  personal  knowledge,  that  there  are  in  that  body 
several  men  who  would  render  to  the  Irish  cause  inestimable 
service.  No  matter  where  feeling  or  sentiment  may  lead  us, 
we  have  to  aim  at  the  possible  as  well  as  the  right.  No  man 
outside  Bedlam — no  one  who  is  not  either  a  fool  or  a  "  red  " — 
contemplates  separation.  Against  this,  no  matter  how  right  in 
the  abstract  or  defensible  in  theory,  seven-eighths  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  and  all  the  non-Catholics  would  join,  while  behind 
both  would  be  the  enormous  Conservative  force  of  the  Church. 
The  matter  is  not  discussible,  and  maybe  relegated  to  debating 
societies,  or  anywhere  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

One  thing,  therefore,  above  all,  should  be  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  good  will  in  both  countries,  namely,  to  bring  about  an 
intelligent,  intimate,  cordial  Union.  Spite  of  many  appearances 
to  the  contrary,  the  ground-work  is  being  laid  for  this.  Some 
English  politicians  and  several  members  of  the  press  liave 
mastered  the  Irish  question,  and  are  leavening  others  with  their 
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knowledge.  Little  by  little  the  governing  class  is  losing  its 
hold  ;  and  this  class  forms  the  real,  the  greatest  obstacle,  to 
the  union  of  the  peoples,  since  that  would  sound  the  knell  of 
their  monopoly.  At  this  moment  the  presence  of  half-a-dozen 
honest,  sensible  Englishmen  in  the  Irish  representation  would 
hasten  this  union  more  than  any  other  means,  and  gain  for  our 
arguments  admittance  and  support  in  quarters  they  are  now  not 
so  much  as  heard  of  No  prudent  statesman,  no  great  general, 
omits  any  precaution  or  any  aid  which  can  secure  victory.  And 
as  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  welfare  of  the  two  countries 
o-oes  for  a  practical  unity  of  idea  and  aim — not  the  present 
hateful,  unnatural  union  of  force — the  sooner  we  begin  to  pre- 
pare for  this  consummation,  the  sooner  it  will  be  reached. 

More  than  once  in  the  course  of  these  letters  I  have  been 
compelled,  from  certain  points  of  view,  to  speak  of  the  English 
people  with  great  severity.  It  would  be  unfair  to  them  and 
myself  if  these  opinions  were  permitted  to  appear  as  a  final  or 
complete  judgment.  In  such  case  they  would  be  the  reverse  of 
exact.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  disparaging  your  adversary 
unjustly.  And  any  conclusion  which  denied  to  the  English 
people  some  of  the  grandest  qualities  of  human  nature — a  fore- 
most place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world — would  be  mani- 
festly untrue.  Unhappily,  their  worst  side  has  been  always 
turned  to  us ;  and  they  are  so  led  by  prejudice,  and  blinded  by 
the  malice  of  their  enemies  and  ours,  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  rendered  incapable  of  seeing  the  most  obvious  truth,  or 
doing  the  commonest  justice,  when  things  Irish  or  Catholic  are 
concerned.  We  want  more  intercourse  of  the  friendly  sort. 
Half-a-dozen  men  of  the  stamp  of  the  late  Frederick  Lucas  (it  is 
impossible  to  keep  him  out  of  one's  mind  through  all  this  long 
discussion)  would  do  more,  naturally  and  necessarily,  to  bring 
about  a  thorough  understanding  between  the  two  countries 
than  six  times  the  number  of  Irish  members,  however  able. 
And  this  end  seems  to  the  writer,  save  one  other,  the  very 
noblest  and  best  which  can  engage  the  attention  or  stimulate 
the  action  of  our  best  citizens  on  either  side.  On  our  part  it 
would  be  the  truest  policy,  as  well  as  the  noblest  revenge,  not 
only  to  meet  half-way  all  approaches  to  amity,  but  to  use  our 
better  judgment  and  more  generous  and  elevated  views  to 
hasten  the  approach  of  a  perfect  understanding. 
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LETTERS. 


THE  ROMAN  CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — It  is  little  thought  of  in  this  generation  how  much  of  the 
present  energetic  and  hopeful  condition  of  the  Irish  cause  is  due  to 
the  Nation.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  Smith  O'Brien  and  Mitchell 
were  in  banishment,  Gavan  Duffy  in  voluntary  exile,  the  other 
trusted  leaders  of  the  people  dead  or  scattered,  A.  M.  Sullivan, 
with  a  courage  and  constancy  never  surpassed,  undertook,  almost 
alone,  the  hopeless  and  abandoned  cause  of  Catholic  Ireland,  and 
sustained  it  with  such  versatility  and  power  as  to  inspire  fresh  hope 
into  hearts  given  up  to  despair,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
wonderful  success  our  own  day  has  witnessed. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  if,  by  any  of  the  Nations  of  the  pa^t  thirty 
years  any  such  service  has  been  done  as  by  that  of  last  Saturday. 
In  a  situation  unexampled,  in  a  crisis  of  gravest  danger,  you  have 
struck  a  note  which  will  resound  through  the  world,  wherever  men 
of  the  Irish  race  are  found.  On  reading  this  paper  my  first  feeling 
was  one  of  profound  gratitude  to  the  good  providence  of  God, 
which,  I  truly  believe,  inspired  the  words  you  have  written  ;  and 
next,  sir,  I  felt  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  so  courageously  and  effi- 
ciently obeying  the  inspiration. 

A  frightful  mistake  has  been  made.  Propaganda  has  changed 
sides  and  gone  over  to  our  enemies.  We  do  not  know  by  what 
pressure  of  influence,  by  what  enormous  and  persistent  slander 
such  a  portentous  conversion  has  been  wrought.  Our  course  is 
clear.  It  is  carefully  to  consider  our  duty  and  do  it,  and  with 
equal  care  to  examine  what  are  our  rights,  and  maintain  them. 
We  will  have  against  us  prescription  and  the  utmost  dialectic  skill; 
but  we  have  on  our  side  the  common  inheritance  of  Catholic  truth, 
and  reason  and  justice  added.  By  the  aid  of  these  1  propose,  sir, 
to  examine  the  situation  in  two  or  three  letters  ;  and,  as  the  ques- 
tions involved  are  of  the  highest  importance,  I  will  take  more  time 
for  them  than  is  presently  at  my  command.  For  the  present  I 
repel  and  reject  the  Circular  of  Propaganda — respectfully,  consider- 
ing the  august  body  from  which  it  comes  ;  (irmly  and  energetically, 
as  being  opposed  to  my  reason  and  conscience,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
calculated  to  ruin  the  best  interests  of  Ireland  and  the  Church.  To 
apply  a  sentence  of  a  great   lawyer,   "  it   has   come  forth   without 
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authority,  and  will  go  back  without  effect."  As  a  practical  mode 
of  proving  my  sincerity,  I  repeat  a  subscription  already  paid,  enclos- 
ing cheque  for  £i — a  course  which  is  being  followed  by  numbers. 
Meanwhile  I  remain,  sir,  yours. 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 

P.S. — It  may  he  useful  to  inquire  here,  what  has  become  of  the 
first  portion  of  this  Circular.  I  am  told  by  Latinists  of  skill  that  it 
could  not  have  been  commenced  as  it  is  given  to  us.  Did  it  beo^in 
with  a  denunciation  of  the  Land  League,  or  what  ? — I.  C.  L. 
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Sir, — In  the  letter  to  which  you  gave  the  unlooked-for  honour 
of  a  place  in  your  leading  columns,  I  proposed  to  examine  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  Papal  authority,  and,  in  the  light  of  this 
inquiry,  the  value  of  the  document  presented  for  our  acceptance  by 
the  Sacred  College. 

No  man  can  so  well  defend  his  own  rights  as  he  who  is  ready 
to  yield  prompt  and  full  obedience  to  lawful  authority.  I  declare 
myself,  then,  an  Ultramontane  of  extremest  type — if  "  extreme  " 
can  be  correctly  predicated  of  anything  relating  to  the  absolute. 
To  the  Holy  Father  I  willingly  grant  all  the  power  he  claims,  and 
this  not  more  as  a  matter  of  faith  than  a  conclusion  of  reason.  For 
to  him  was  given  the  command  to  "  go  and  teach  all  nations,"  and 
the  power  of  Christ  Himself  to  enforce  and  defend  that  teaching. 
Now,  our  Lord  did  not  come  on  earth  to  form  a  school  of  philo- 
sophy or  a  sect  among  sects,  but  a  spiritual  kingdom,  of  which  He 
is  the  real  though  unseen  Sovereign.  The  Church,  in  claiming 
such  rights  and  franchises  as  are  necessary  for  her  action  in  the 
world,  has  not  only  the  support  of  eighteen  centuries  of  beneficence, 
but  the  right  and  authority  of  Christ  dwelling  within  her,  and  whose 
practical  providence  she  is. 

In  constitution  and  essence  the  Church  is  a  divine  and  perfect 
society,  sole  remaining  example  in  the  world  of  the  perfection  with 
which  its  Creator  originally  endowed  it.  By  this  society  God  re- 
veals Himself  and  his  law  to  men ;  and  of  this  revelation  the 
Church  is  the  depositary,  guardian,  and  expounder.  Her  infalli- 
bility is  a  necessary  corollary  of  these  offices,  since  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  reveal  Himself  for  man's  salva- 
tion without  providing  a  means  by  which  that  salvation  could  be 
certainly  gained,  and  contrary  to  his  justice  to  impose  a  law  bind- 
ing under  the  weightiest  sanction  without  making  that  law  patent 
to  all  who  desired  to  live  by  it. 

Of  this  perfect  and  divine  society  the  Pope  is  chief:    not  merely 
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her  executive,  but  in  a  special  manner  her  head.  For  Christ  beinn- 
one  Person,  his  Vicar  must  also  be  one.  He  must  be  entitled  to 
present  himself  to  the  world  as  inheriting  the  princedom  of  Peter. 
Assembling  the  councils  of  the  Church,  he  dictates  the  matters  of  dis- 
cussion, closes  the  debates,  and  gives  authority  and  force  to  their  de- 
crees. All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  power  is 
in  the  Papacy,  and  demonstrates,  as  De  Maistre  long  ago  pointed 
out,  that  it  would  be  utterly  irrational  and  preposterous  to  predicate  a 
fallible  head  of  an  infallible  body. 

Not  only  do   I  gladly  and  thankfully  embrace  the  doctrine   of 
Papal  infallibility  in  respect  of  the   matter  defined,  but  I  assert  for 
the  Pope  the  right  of  declaring   the   range   of  subjects  within  the 
scope  of  definition.     That  is  to  say,  the  Pope,  in  imposing  on  us  the 
duty  of  implicit  obedience,   is   prevented   by  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
transcending  his  own  powers.     He  cannot  declare  as  necessary  to 
be  believed  any  matter  not  contained   in   the  deposit  of  the  Faith. 
Non-Catholics  commonly  misapprehend  the  mental  attitude  of  those 
within  the    fold    to   the   Pope  in   the  exercise   of    his   chief  ofifice. 
For  any  such  who  may  read   those   lines   it  may   be  useful  to  say 
that  the  revelation  of  God,  as  taught  by  the  Church,  is  not  a  bur- 
den to  be  carried  or  a  yoke  endured  with  pain,  but  a  priceless  gift, 
a  perennial  source  of  intellectual  delectation   and  spiritual  joy— the 
one  possession  which   never   palls    nor   wearies,    without  which  the 
world  would  be  a  howling  wilderness,  and   life  "  not  worth  livino-." 
When  this  possession  of  inestimable  value  is  increased  by  the  Pope, 
rendering  any  truth  from  the  abstract  of  the  original  but  undefined 
deposit  to  the   concrete  of  defined   and    certain    dogma,   the  true 
faithful,  so  far  from  feeling  any   increase  of  the  burden,  are  ani- 
mated by  a  feeling  of  deepest   gratitude.      Surelv    no  act  of    the 
late  Pope's  reign,  long  and  glorious  as  it  was,  caused  more  universal 
joy  than  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.       Such  acts 
of  the  Pope  are  tests  by  which  the  spirit  of  Catholic  obedience  or 
its  contrary  are  manifested.      After  this  great  act,  and,  still  more, 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  Papal   Infallibility,  many  in  Germany 
and  some  in   England  left  the   Church,   showing  that    they    were 
Catholics  only  in  name,  or  held  Catholic  principles  after  a  Prote  stant 
fashion.     Like  the   Jews   of  old,   who   found   our   Lord's  teaching 
hard,  "they  walked  no  more  with   Him  " — not  that  there  Was  any- 
thing contrary  to  reason  in  the  accents  of  Divine  Wisdom,  but  that 
they  themselves,  hard-hearted   and  stiff-necked,    would   not  bow  to 
the  humility  of  the  Gospel. 

But  this  perfect  and  grateful  obedience  is  rendered  to  the  Pon- 
tiff in  the  spiritual  order  only.  In  this  he,  like  his  blaster,  has  the 
word  of  Paternal  Life,  and  to  whom  should  we  go  but  to  him  ?  As 
Doctor  of  the  Universal  Church  and  Vicar  of  Christ,  we  listen  with 
profound  veneration,  and  accept  ex  animo  all  he  teaches.  But  just 
in  j)roportion  to  our  docility,  when  he  lias  right  to  command,  we 
claim  the  wider  liberty  without  the   boundary  of  that  right.     The 
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Pope  has  many  characters  and  offices  besides  that  which  places 
him  alone  on  earth.  He  is  the  Sovereign  of  the  States  of  the 
Church ;  he  is  private  doctor ;  he  is  ordinary  of  the  diocese 
of  Rome ;  he  is  Patriarch  of  the  West ;  and  in  any  of  these  capaci- 
ties he  is  no  more  infallible  than  he  is  impeccable.  Again,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office  of  teacher  he  speaks  in  many  ways  and 
with  many  degrees  of  authority — to  individual  prelates  in  private 
audience,  in  consistory  by  allocution,  to  provinces  and  peoples  by 
brief  and  rescript,  to  the  Universal  Church  by  Bull.  The  style  of 
each  of  these  utterances  is  distinct,  and  the  weight  to  be  attached 
to  them  varied.  All,  indeed,  are  to  be  received  with  deepest  respect ; 
but  to  one  alone  is  to  be  given  the  homage  of  entire  and  implicit 
obedience.  Finally,  this  absolute  and  unconditional  authority  is  con- 
fined to  the  definition  of  matters  of  faith  and  morals  alone. 

Besides  the  matters  of  moment  in  which  the  Pope  personally  in- 
tervenes, a  vast  amount  of  business  is  transacted  by  the  various 
congregations  and  by  the  Propaganda  ;  and  this  naturally  brings  us 
to  the  present  circular,  which,  I  am  deeply  thankful  to  say,  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  any  true  sense  a  Papal  utterance  at  all.  Probably 
the  Pope  knew  of  some  disciplinary  circular  being  in  preparation  ; 
more  probably  he  was  not  aware  of  its  terms  ;  and  most  certainly 
he  was  not  aware  of  its  true  nature.  It  is  clear  that  a  vast  mass 
of  business  must  pass  through  the  courts  which  cannot  possibly 
come  under  the  personal  cognisance  of  his  Holiness.  And  we  will 
best  consult  for  his  dignity  by  assuming  that  this  document,  as  it 
has  reached  us,  was  never  seen  by  him.  Surely  never  before  did 
anything  so  injurious  and  unfounded  issue  from  the  Roman  Chan- 
cery. The  style,  so  rash  and  violent,  is  unwholly  unlike  that  of  a 
Roman  circular,  and  is  much  more  nearly  allied  to  what  we  are 
used  to  from  the  London  Tijnes  or  from  Dublin  Castle.  Putting 
aside  "  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  objects"  (as  if  these  did  not  include 
the  cause  of  Ireland  and  all  that  that  implies),  we  are  told  that 
"some  of  his  followers  adopted  a  line  of  conduct  different  from  in- 
structions sent  to  the  Irish  bishops."  We  would  like  to  know,  first, 
in  what  sense  the  persons  alluded  to  were  "  Mr.  Parnell's  followers,'* 
and  what  was  "the  line  of  conduct"  they  adopted.  Further,  we 
would  like  to  be  informed  how  instructions  to  the  Irish  bishops  for 
their  own  guidance  could  be  held  to  bind  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
followers,  to  whom  these  instructions  were  not  conveyed ;  and 
why  he  or  they  were  to  be  stigmatised  and  punished  for  not 
obeying  instructions  they  never  saw,  and  which  were  not  meant 
for  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyse  fully  this  extraordinary  paper  and  preserve 
the  respect  due  to  Propaganda.  Even  now  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
it  ever  came  from  Rome.  The  most  offensive  and  injurious  thing 
about  it  is  the  implication  underlying  it  all,  that  "  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  followers  "  (the  nine  bishops  and  hundreds  of  priests  who  go  to 
make  up  his  committee  included)   are   answerable   for  the  crimes 
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which  are  the  natural  and  almost  necessary  outcome  of  English  rule 
in  Ireland  !  And  then  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  insults  "  offered 
to  distinguished  persons  ?  "  Is  it  wrong  to  believe  that  Forster, 
when  he  ravaged  over  Ireland,  filling  the  jails  with  men  a  thousand 
times  better  than  himself,  was  possessed  by  not  one  but  many  of 
the  evil  spirits  who  have  their  home  in  Dublin  Castle  ? 

It  is  too  much.  In  the  language  of  the  circular,  "  it  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  "  that  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Irish  people  and  the 
Church  of  God  shall  with  impunity  poison  the  mind  of  the  Sacred 
College,  or  that  a  recreant  politician,  who  is  utterly  discredited 
even  with  his  own  constituency,  shall  prevail  against  the  eminent 
dignity,  the  splendid  abilities,  and  priceless  services  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel. 

With  your  permission,  sir,  in  another  letter  I  shall  proceed  to 
examine  the  causes  which  have  led  up  to  so  dangerous  a  crisis  in 
Irish  politico-ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  remain, 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 
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Sir, — Before  entering  on  the  grave  and  delicate  question  of  the 
relations  of  the  Irish  Church  with  the  various  movements  of  the 
Irish  people  for  the  past  half  century,  it  may  be  useful  to  enlarge 
somewhat  on  the  circular ;  and,  in  particular,  on  the  use  being  made 
of  it  by  our  adversaries.  By  one  mark  this  thrice  unhappy  docu- 
ment is  judged  and  characterised,  and  that  is  the  universal  chorus 
of  approval  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  mortal  enemies 
of  the  Papacy  and  of  Ireland.  It  may  be  that  jibes  and  flouts  and 
sneers  have  mingled  with  their  approbation,  but  it  is  manifest  all 
the  same.  Now,  we  know  that  "the  children  of  this  world  are 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light."  Their  instinct 
as  to  what  makes  for  their  cause  is  unerring  ;  and  we  may  hold  it 
to  be  impossible  that  that  which  elicits  unanimous  approval  from 
the  impure  and  godless  press  of  England — true  incarnation  of  all 
that  is  signified  by  "  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  " — should 
further  the  interests  of  the  Irish  people-  or  the  Church  of  God. 
Leaving  this  argument,  which  will  be  found  difficult  to  answer,  let 
us  observe  more  in  detail  the  dangerous  uses  to  which,  as  you  point 
out  so  forcibly,  the  circular  is  being  turned,  A  rev.  canon  of 
Achonry,  in  a  letter  to  the  Freeman,  which,  though  short,  is  a 
model  of  illogical  confusion,  declares,  by  implication,  the  "Pope's 
circular"  to  be  binding,  that  he  (the  Holy  Father)  is  above  "criti- 
cism," and  that  wc  are  to  "obey  God  rather  than  man  !  "  What  is 
true  in  this  letter  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  we  arc  happily  not 
bound  to  accept   as  true.       He   ventures    to  speak   for  "  all  "   his 
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brethren  in  the  ministry.  I  dare  to  say,  from  personal  knowledge, 
that  a  majority  of  these,  if  they  spoke  at  all,  would  give  a  very 
different  account  of  their  opinions. 

Then  Dean  O'Brien  "learns  with  dismay"  that  his  people  are 
about  to  do  what  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  (is  not  this  intimi- 
dation under  the  statute?),  and  tells  them  that  such  a  course  is 
"  infidel,"  and  that  it  must  end  "  in  the  perpetual  enslavement  of 
your  country  ;"  moreover,  that  they  are  not  to  say  or  do  anything 
in  relation  to  the  circular  till  their  bishop  has  spoken.  There  is 
here,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  a  misdirection  of  the  gravest  kind. 
The  organs  of  Propaganda  tell  us  the  circular  is  a  purely  ecclesias- 
tical document,  addressed  to  the  bishops  for  their  guidance  and  that 
of  the  clergy,  and  that  it  has  no  political  or  secular  significance 
whatever.  The  dean,  on  the  contrary,  declares  it  to  be  urgently 
political  and  practical,  so  much  so  that  the  people  are  bound  by  it 
before  ever  it  reaches  them,  or  indeed  himself,  in  authentic  and 
authoritative  form.  What  class  of  teaching  does  this  belong  to? 
The  dean  is  fond  of  declaring  himself  "the  Church."  So  we  may 
grant  him  to  be  when  he  teaches  his  people  true  Catholic  doctrine. 
So  he  surely  is  not  when  attempting  by  his  spiritual  power  to  de- 
stroy their  lawful  and  salutary  freedom.  This,  too,  in  presence  of 
the  fact  that  his  venerated  bishop  wrote  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  effective  letters  given  to  the  press  in  support  of  the  present 
movement. 

Then  at  the  head  of  the  English  Catholic  press  comes  the  Tablefy 
declaring  to  us  wretched  Irish  that  "the  Pope  has  spoken,"  and  the 
cause  is  at  an  end.  No,  O  false  and  sophistical  Tablet !  the  Pope 
has  not  so  spoken,  nor  spoken  at  all.  Would  it  not  be  well,  O 
2 ablet !  when  proceeding  to  lecture  the  Irish  people  on  their  duty 
to  the  Holy  Father,  to  remember  that  the  progenitors  of  those  whom 
you  represent  permitted  the  most  beastly  tyrant  in  all  history  to 
declare  himself  their  spiritual  chief,  and  to  oust  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Vicar  of  Christ?  If  this  is  too  long  to  remember,  the  present 
position  of  the  Catholic  body  in  England,  without  a  single  represen- 
tative in  the  public  life  of  their  country,  should  inspire  some  reserve 
and  modesty  in  their  organ  when  addressing  those  whose  courage 
and  sacrifices  gained  them  Emancipation. 

■  A  holy  priest,  speaking  to  the  writer  a  few  days  ago,  said  : 
"  We  are  tied  ;  now  is  your  time.  The  Irish  laity  saved  the  faith  of 
Ireland  before  ;  with  the  help  of  God  they  will  do  it  again."  And 
they  will  do  it,  God  and  St.  Patrick  helping.  The  expression  is 
consonant  with  historical  fact,  and  not  so  presumptuous  as  would 
at  first  seem.  For  while  there  is  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  infallibility  of  the  Ecclesia  Docens,  there  is  also  in  the  body,, 
the  multitude  of  the  true  faithful,  a  practical  infallibility.  Illumined, 
by  the  True  Light,  "which  enlighteneth  every  man  who  cometh  inta 
the  world,"  grasping  the  verities  of  the  faith  with  a  certainty  sur- 
passing, if  it  were  possible,  that  of    their  own  existence,   prizing. 
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them  above  fortune  and  life  itself,  they  are  jealous  of  their  posses- 
sion with  a  holy  jealousy,  and  repel  with  alarm  and  indignation  any 
attempt  to  connect  them  with  the  changing  forms  of  error  or  bend 
them  to  the  exigencies  of  human  affairs.  Let  any  ecclesiastic,  as 
unhappily  ecclesiastics  have  done  in  the  past,  speak  heresy  or 
quasi-heresy  from  a  pulpit  where  the  faith  is  living  and  practical, 
at  once  the  Catholic  instinct  of  his  hearers  is  alarmed — without 
always  knowing  the  reason  why  they  detect  the  fallacy  lurking  in 
the  strange  word.  Their  ears,  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  truth, 
detect  the  ring  of  the  base  metal,  and  they  hasten  to  their  spiritual 
chief  to  save  them  from  the  snares  of  error. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact, sir,  that  no  reply  on  any  side  has  been  made, 
or  even  attempted,  to  the  powerful  and  conclusive  arguments  drawn 
out  by  you  from  the  wonderfully  close  analogy  of  the  Veto.  We  are 
treated  to  all  sorts  of  cloudy,  irrelevant  advices  and  exhortations  ; 
not  in  any  one  case  has  there  been  an  attempt,  successful  or  other- 
wise, to  deal  with  your  argument.  Perhaps  our  adversaries  are 
wiser  in  letting  it  alone.  They  would  have  been  wiser  still  if  they 
had  not  obtained  by  guile  and  fraud  the  intervention  of  the  Sacred 
College.  For  they  have  now  shown  their  hand ;  they  have  dis- 
covered to  the  world  to  what  depths  of  slander  and  infamy  they  are 
prepared  to  go  to  gain  even  a  momentary  triumph  over  the  people 
and  the  cause  they  hate,  with  a  preternatural  and  diabolical  hatred. 
It  will  be  our  blame  if  we  do  not  take  the  opportunity  of  tear- 
ing from  the  West-British,  Whig-Liberal,  Cawtholic  faction  the 
last  shred  of  hypocritical  pretence  and  falsehood,  and  exhibiting  it 
to  the  Holy  See  and  the  world  as  a  thing  made  up  of  self-seeking 
and  corruption.  In  this  way  we  may  turn  evil  into  good,  and  hail 
the  circular,  when  all  emotions  of  amazement  and  indignation  are 
allayed,  as  the  cause  of  a  new  and  most  salutary  departure  in  Iri.^h 
politico-ecclesiastical  affairs. 

I  have,  sir,  the  strongest  conviction  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  our 
later  troubles  have  arisen  from  the  alliance  of  certain  of  our  chief 
ecclesiastics  with  the  Whig-Liberal  faction.  To  trace  the  rise  and 
consequences  of  this  treaty,  and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  its 
partial  but,  we  may  hope,  short-lived  triumph,  will  be  the  aim  of  my 
next  letter. — I  am,  sir,  yours, 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 
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"  The  religion  and  nationality  of  Ireland  are  inseparable." — Archbishop  Croke. 

"  They  (the  Irish)  mingle  religion  with  their  patriotism,  and  patriotism  with  their  re- 
ligion."—  Cardinal  Newman. 

"  I  have  never,  for  myself  or  others,  directly  or  indirectly,  sought  or  accepted  a 
favf-ur  from  the  English  Government." — Dr,  AI'Hale. 

<'  If  ever  the  Irish  people  fall  away  from  the  Irish  Church,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
the  people,  "—Z)r.  M'Hale. 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  what  must  needs  be  an  historical  retro- 
spect, it  will  be  useful  to  keep  the  above  weighty  and  pregnant 
quotations  in  mind,  since  they  go  to  show  that  what  follows  is  not 
mere  opinion,  but  fact,  written  on  the  very  face  of  our  annals. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  unskilled  writer  to  approach  such  a  sub- 
ject as  the  later  relations  of  the  Irish  Church  with  Irish  politics 
without  a  most  depressing  feeling  of  incompetence.  For  though  one 
may  have  a  certainty  that  the  clear  statement  of  the  Irish  question 
must  carry  conviction  to  all  unprejudiced  minds,  that  statement, 
embracing  centuries  of  struggle,  so  many  principles,  so  many  facts, 
requires  mental  power  and  literary  skill  of  the  first  order  to  do  it 
justice.  The  matter  is  in  the  minds  of  thousands  ;  the  power  to 
crystalise  it  in  lucid  sentences,  in  orderly  and  harmonious  sequence, 
belongs  only  to  the  masters  of  style. 

Nevertheless,  feeling  that  the  moment  is  opportune,  and  that  the 
examination  had  better  be  made  imperfectly  than  not  at  all,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  lay  bare  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  causes  of  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland.  We  must  seek  these  in  antiquity,  for 
what  is  seen  around  us  is  not  the  product  of  dead  facts  past  and 
gone,  but  is  the  outcome  of  living  and  energising  principles  as  active 
now  as  at  any  period  of  our  chequered  history. 

For  nigh  eight  centuries  two  national  ideas — two  opposing  sets 
of  feelings,  interests,  and  idiosyncracies — have  struggled  for  supre- 
macy on  Irish  soil.  On  the  one  side  is  a  Government,  powerful, 
unscrupulous,  ruthless  ;  on  the  other,  a  nation,  weak,  disorganised, 
enslaved — opposing  to  absolute  power  invincible  patience,  to  the 
most  hideous  and  shameful  injustice  an  indomitable  though  passive 
resistance.  The  first  Anglo-Norman  landed  at  Waterford,  a  hypo- 
crite, a  slanderer,  a  thief,  and  an  assassin,  and  in  these  four  cha- 
racters his  descendants  and  representatives  remain  to  this  day.  He 
was  a  hypocrite,  because  (with  or  without  Papal  authority,  it  matters 
not)  he  came  on  pretence  of  reforming  the  Irish  Church,  while  he 
had  enslaved  and  corrupted  his  own;  a  slanderer,  employing  hire- 
ling pens  to  defame  the  people  whose  ruin  he  contemplated  ;  open- 
ing the  gates  of  that  flood  of  venomous  falsehood  which  still  flows 
at  high-water  mark,  covering  truth  with  a  deposit  which  can  only  be 
penetrated  with  great  labour  by  true  judicial  minds.  Of  all  the 
things  we  have  had  to  bear,  surely  the  cruellest  is  that  "persecution 
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of  slander"  begun  by  Gerald  Barry,  and  continued  to  our  own  day, 
when  it  finds  worthy  organs  in  the  Macaulays,  the  Froudes,  and  the 
reptile  anti-Irish  press  of  England  and  of  our  own  capital. 

Like  his  chief  progenitor,  the  Northern  pirate,  this  man  was  a 
robber.  He  coveted  the  lands  of  the  natives,  and  never  forbore  to 
seize  them  when  he  had  the  power.  Three  times,  under  one  pre- 
tence or  other,  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  has  been  confiscated  ; 
and,  in  the  last  change  of  owners,  the  principle  of  absolute  personal 
property  in  the  soil  was  introduced,  which  enabled  the  alien,  finally 
i^ettled  in  possession,  to  confiscate  perennially  all  the  gains  the 
labour  of  his  serfs  wrung  from  the  land.  So  atrocious  has  been  the 
conduct  of  the  Anglo-Norman  landowner  that  his  own  Parliament 
has  been  compelled  to  declare  him  unworthy  to  exercise  any  longer 
the  rights  of  proprietorship,  and  has  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of 
rent-charger  or  annuitant  where  he  lately  ruled  with  power  as  abso- 
lute as  a  Turkish  pasha  or  an  American  slave-owner.  Finally,  the 
Anglo-Norman  adventurer  was  a  murderer,  since  the  life  of  a  native 
was  in  his  eyes  as  that  of  a  wild  beast;  and  he  never  shrank  from 
taking  as  many  as  stood  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  greed 
or  ambition.  The  old  brutal  way  being  rather  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  present  day,  his  representative  does  his  extermination  now 
by  less  violent  but  equally  sure  methods.  The  great  famine  killed 
off  or  expatriated  its  millions.  The  little  famine  of  1879-1883  has 
■quietly  "removed"  more  than  ever  will  be  known  till  the  bar  of 
Eternal  Justice  is  reached,  and  is  still,vvith  its  various  aids,  emigrat- 
ing its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  And  so  the  ancient  race — 
which  will  not  be  West-Britonised,  nor  Protestantised,  nor  corrupted 
— is  being  done  to  death  by  all  the  arts  discoverable  by  malice,  and 
with  a  skill  gained  by  centuries  of  experience. 

The  English  Government  in  Ireland  has  never  gained  the  moral 
right  to  exist,  since  it  never  aimed,  nor,  to  do  it  justice,  pretended 
to  aim,  at  the  well-being  of  the  people  it  ruled.  Said  the  Times^ 
■"The  Irish  are  gone  with  a  vengeance."  The  Times  was  wrong. 
Enough  remain  to  gain  all  the  rights  of  freemen  and  citizens.  Says 
Lord  Derby,  "It  would  pay  us  to  spend  some  millions  in  emigrating 
this  people,"  This  cold-blooded  and  wooden-headed  aristocrat 
passes  for  a  statesman  in  England.  Yet  it  needs  little  skill  to  see 
that  every  healthy  worker  expatriated  (and  this  is  the  only  class 
which  is  going)  weakens  the  strength  of  th-e  Empire,  lessens  its  pro- 
ductive power,  and  tarnishes  the  glory  of  the  Sovereign's  reign. 
Again,  Mr.  Trevelyan  goes  down  to  Donegal  and  sees  with  his  own 
eyes  the  misery  of  thousands  of  the  best  people  in  Ireland.  Does 
he  authorise  outdoor  relief?  Does  he  set  going  public  works,  of 
which  half-a-dozen  of  a  remunerative  and  reproductive  kind  are 
possible  in  the  West?  Oh,  no;  this  would  be  true  statesmanship, 
to  which  the  Government  of  this  country  never  rose.  His  remedy 
for  imminent  famine  was  the  emigrant  ship,  which  was  not  there, 
and   the   workhouse,  which  would  not  contain  a  twentieth  part  of 
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the  starving  wretches  needing  aid.  What  everyone  who  speaks  or 
writes  for  Ireland  would  need  to  proclaim  and  urge  without  ceasing 
is  the  fact — patent  by  its  own  confession — that  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland  is  actively  and  intensely  hostile  to  every  Irish  inte- 
rest, and  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  adding  insult  to  the  injuries 
it  inflicts.  This  spirit  pervades  every  function  of  Government  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest.  The  English  people  have  absolute  power 
in  Ireland,  and  they  use  it  in  the  way  inspired  by  national  prejudice, 
which  is  intensified  by  centuries  of  falsehood,  by  trade  jealousy,  and 
by  heretical  malice.  In  its  ultimate  effect  English  rule  means  the 
domination  of  a  powerless,  but  conspicuously  Catholic  people,  by 
the  chief  Protestant  power  in  the  world.  Emancipation  was  not 
granted  to  any  principle  of  justice,  but  was  compelled  by  other  well 
known  causes.  The  ascendency,  the  exclusiveness  of  the  governing 
class,  nominally  displaced  and  destroyed,  only  drew  itself  together 
in  secret  league,  and  finds  its  suitable  expression  in  the  Orange 
Freemason  Ring  in  Dublin  Castle.  Long  before  "boycotting"  was 
publicly  known  by  that  name  the  ascendency  class  practised  it  with 
eminent  success.  An  Irish  Catholic  of  the  best  stamp — that  is,  a 
good  man  and  a  good  citizen — has  no  chance  at  all  of  employment, 
or  honour,  or,  indeed,  justice  at  the  hands  of  this  ring.  Some  Irish 
Catholics,  indeed,  are  admitted  within  its  narrow  circle  ;  and  it  may 
hereafter  be  useful  to  inquire  what  is  the  purpose  of  their  adoption,: 
what  kind  of  work  they  do,  and  what  manner  of  men  they  become. 
But  they  do  not  leaven  the  governing  class  nor  change  its  spirit. 
They  are  employed  to  do  its  work  and  to  give  a  colouring  of  fair- 
ness to  the  most  bitter,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  most 
relentless  tyranny  the  world  ever  saw. 

But  the  fulness  of  time  came,  and  the  Providence  of  God  raised 
up  a  man  who,  to  the  rare  union  of  qualities  which  make  a  leader  of 
men,  added  that  active,  absorbing  passion  of  patriotism  which  has 
led  him  to  devote  his  life  to  the  emancipation  of  Ireland.  Nothing 
of  its  kind  in  the  world's  history  is  comparable  in  deep  and  abiding 
interest  with  the  revolution  now  proceeding  under  our  eyes  ;  the 
culmination  of  a  struggle  of  centuries  issuing  in  the  proximate 
triumph  of  justice  and  of  right;  the  reconquest,  by  its  true  owners, 
of  a  land  in  which  but  three  years  ago  they  had  no  root — a  conquest 
aclrieved  by  force  of  ideas  against  absolute  power  arbitrarily  exer- 
cised, by  the  peaceful  legal  combination  of  the  humblest  classes, 
aided  by  indomitable  patience  and  a  self-sacrifice  often  reaching^ 
the  heroic  degree. 

A  radical  change  is  taking  place  in  our  social  conditions  which 
can  neither  be  evaded  nor  stopped.  The  alien  landlord,  deprived  of 
the  power  to  work  his  will,  good  or  evil  as  it  might  be,  is  departing 
to  return  no  more.  His  (late)  serf  is  lifting  up  his  head  and  acquir- 
ing the  carriage  of  a  free  man.  A  true  reformation  is  taking  place,, 
and  whether  the  "new  order"  be  more  or  less  perfect  depends  on 
the  action  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  on  that  alone. 
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With  the  exultation  which  fills  every  true  Irish  heart  at  the  re- 
surgence of  the  national  life  one  painful,  anxious  thought  mingles. 
It  regards  the  conduct  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  hierarchy — the 
dangers  to  faith  and  morals  to  which  their  action  gives  rise,  and  its 
probable  effect  in  retarding  or  disfiguring  the  social  edifice  now  in 
process  of  reconstruction.  The  treatment  of  this  part  of  my  subject 
I  will  ask  your  leave  to  reserve  for  another  letter. 

Yours,  &c., 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 
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Sir, — When  O'Connell  wrung  from  an  unwilling  Legislature  the 
Act  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  beneficent,  as  he  was  himself 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  he  emancipated  a  people  who  were  in 
many  ways  as  unfit  for  as  they  were  unused  to  freedom.  Their 
slavish  submission  to  their  former  masters  was  continued  long  after 
it  ceased  to  be  imperative.  The  habit  of  association  for  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  the  noble  and  disinterested  public  spirit  developed  in  free 
communities,  were  almost  wholly  wanting.  The  various  orders  of 
the  social  hierarchy  had  either  no  cohesion  or  were  at  deadly  enmity 
with  each  other.  Emancipation  itself  was  mainly  theoretical.  It 
gave  the  Irish  a  nominal  freedom — permission  to  follow  their  own 
destiny  on  their  own  soil,  the  Government  taking  care  to  retain  the 
shaping  of  that  destiny  and  the  ownership  of  that  soil.  "  Catholics," 
said  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  old  Tory  who  reproached  him  with 
raising  Papists  to  the  magistracy,  "  will  be  eligible,  but  they  won't 
be  appointed  ;"  and  they  are  not  appointed  to  this  day,  save  on 
condition  of  attorniniif  to  the  English  interest  and  doing  their  master's 
work. 

Two  classes  there  were  who  were  capable  of  completing  the 
social,  industrial,  and  political  emancipation  of  Ireland,  the  Catholic 
aristocracy  and  the  Catholic  Church.  The  people  were  always 
ready.  The  strength  and  courage,  the  virtue  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  Irish  race  are  in  the  masses,  and  they  grow  stronger  as  the 
lowest  stratum  (in  rank)  is  approached.  There  is  no  possible  height  of 
patriotism,  of  religion,  of  devotion  to  every  great  and  noble  end,  to 
which  they  are  not  willing  and  ready  to  be  led,  if  leading  there  be, 
but,  unhappily,  "  light  and  reading"  have  long  been  wanting  iu  the 
quarters  from  which  they  might  have  been  expected. 

Taking  first  the  Catholic  aristocracy,  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
people.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  world's  history  shows  any- 
thing more  thoroughly  contcm[)tible  than  the  character  and  conduct 
of  this  class.     Instead   of   using  their  newly-found  liberty  to  raise 
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their  fellow-Catholics  from  poverty  and  ignorance,  they  rushed  to 
seize  the  fruits  of  a  victory  in  the  gaining  of  which  they  had  no 
part.  O'Connell's  action  was  paralysed  and  thwarted  by  the  sel- 
fishness and  corruption  of  his  surroundings.  The  nobles  voted  him 
""  vulgar"  and  "violent.'^  They  went  with  their  class  and  order, 
and  so  far  from  concerning  themselves  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  man  who  gave  them  the 
freedom  of  which  they  were  unworthy.  The  Catholic  landowners 
were  so  much  engaged  in  following,  and  often  surpassing,  the  rack- 
renting  and  evicting  practices  of  their  Protestant  fellows  that  they 
liad  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  attempt  the  foundation  of  a  better 
order  of  things.  And  so  the  unhappy  country  staggered  on  from 
famine  to  famine,  from  convulsion  to  convulsion,  till  Davitt  and 
Parnell  and  the  Land  League  came  to  raise  it  to  renewed  hope  and 
a  higher  aim  and  life.  This  contemptible  and  emasculate  Catholic 
landocracy  had  their  opportunity.  They  might  have  led  the  people 
in  the  paths  of  justice  and  right,  of  peace  and  progress  :  they  pre- 
ferred to  go  over  to  the  enemy ;  they  also  preferred  to  stand  by 
"their  class  and  order,"  though  the  majority  of  these  were  descen- 
dants of  Cromwell's  troopers,  who  despised  them  while  they  accepted 
their  aid  to  trample  on  the  people.  Their  profound  selfishness  and 
meanness,  their  want  of  self-respect  and  Catholic  spirit  were  in 
nothing  so  well  seen  as  in  their  joining  in  numbers  the  Orange 
Emergency  Eviction  Committee,  which  had  for  its  avowed  object 
the  extermination  of  Catholics  and  the  replanting  of  the  country 
with  "  loyal  "  Protestants  !  One  of  the  very  few  personally  respect- 
able men  among  them  chose  the  height  of  Forster's  muck-running 
to  get  sworn  in  of  the  Privy  Council  and  to  join  the  Kildare-street 
Club.  Another  has  joined  in  producing  an  elaborate  scheme  for 
the  further  development  of  emigration.  The  great  famine  ended  a 
multitude  of  Catholic  "shoneens,"  ignorant  and  insolent,  corrupt 
and  corrupting,  swearing,  drinking,  fox-hunting  boors,  a  curse  to 
the  country,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Church  within  whose  borders 
they  barely  came.  The  land  courts  and  the  land  movement  may 
be  trusted  to  end  the  remainder. 

There  remained  that  great  institution,  the  Church  of  God,  set  by 
Divine  Wisdom  to  repair  the  defects  of  human  society  and  restore  it 
as  far  as  could  be  to  its  original  integrity.  The  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  however  it  may  be  occasionally  deflected  by  human  weak- 
ness, is  the  spirit  of  justice.  It  emancipated  the  slave  and  made 
the  poor  the  object  of  its  tenderest  concern.  It  stood  for  legitimate 
freedom  against  German  emperor  and  Tudor  king,  defending  human 
liberty  as  the  surest  foundation  of  religion.  The  history  of  the 
Middle  Age,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  is  mainly 
•composed  of  the  struggles  of  the  Popes  to  preserve  it  from  the 
attacks  of  tyrants.  In  various  times  and  places  it  is  true  that 
^ecclesiastics  have  been  found  on  the  wrong  side,  but  this  was  when 
the  State  had  intruded  its  baneful  influence.     The  nomination  to 
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benefices  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  led   to  the  gradual  decay  of 
Catholic  spirit   among  the  clergy.     The  Church  in  France  is  now 
suffering  martyrdom  because  a  section  of  its   members  allied  itself 
with  a  corrupt  court  and  a  worthless  aristocracy  ;  and  whenever  she 
loses  her  influence  and  fails  in  her  divine  work  it  is  because  of  this 
unnatural  connection  with  her  and  our  enemies.     To   her   it   might 
be  held  to  fall,  with  special  suitability,  to  reform  and  refound  society 
in  Ireland.     For  to  her  it  is  due  that  the  Irish  nation  exists  as  it  is, 
or  exists  at  all   in  any  condition   above  savage  life.     To  the  strict  f 
morality  she  imposes  are  due  the  wonderful  vitality  and  recuperative  1/ 
power  of  the  Irish  race  ;  to  her  humanising  influence  the  amenity  1 
and  courtesy  of  manner  which  distinguish  the  Irish  peasant  above   \ 
all  his  fellows.     To  the  Church,  which  sustained  him  in  a  struggle 
of  unrivalled  intensity  and  duration,  he  might  naturally  have  looked 
to  complete  his  triumph ;  and  in   happier  circumstances  he  would 
not  have  looked  in  vain. 

But  while  nation  and  Church  emerged  victorious  from  the  con- 
flict, they  bore,  and  long  must  continue  to  bear,  the  scars  and  wounds 
of  that  mortal  strife.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  the  arts 
of  peace  to  flourish  in  time  of  war.  It  would  be  still  more  absurd 
to  expect  that  the  Irish  Church  should  display,  when  the  time  of 
combat  was  over,  the  beauteous  developments  which  adorn  her  in 
times  of  peace — the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  counsels'  perfection 
which  make  the  earth  itself  a  paradise  and  give  her  children  a  fore- 
taste of  heaven. 

Frankly,  the  Church  was  unequal  to  the  task  before  her  when 
Emancipation  struck  the  fetters  from  her  limbs.  A  later  "discipline 
of  the  secret"  had  tied,  as  it  still  ties,  her  tongue.  Though  she  has 
at  her  command  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  platform,  though  of 
a  race  one  of  whose  gifts  is  oratory,  she  is  rarely  heard,  and  her 
eminent  speakers  may  be  numbered  by  units  instead  of  hundreds. 
This  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  repression  of  her  natural  life  and  the 
paralysis  which  falls  on  the  noblest  faculties  when  unused. 

Those  who  form  their  opinion  of  the  Church's  power  from  her 
action  in  this  country,  thwarted  on  all  sides,  and  depressed  as  she 
has  been,  have  little  notion  of  the  effect  she  produces  when  she 
operates  freely.  The  least  acquaintance  with  the  centuries  succeed- 
ing the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  suffices  to  show  that  she  every- 
where displayed  an  amazing  vigour  and.  resource  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  order  of  society  from  whence  has  come 
to  us  everything  of  value  in  modern  civilisation.  1  he  action  of  the 
secular  power  was  little  more  than  a  disturbance  or  perversion  of 
the  beneficent  work  of  the  Church.  In  the  religious  orders,  pre- 
eminently in  the  Benedictine,  were  contained  the  most  fruitful  and 
active  principles  of  true  civilisation  ;  while  their  government  gave 
the  best  example  of  the  union  of  freedom  with  authority.  To  im- 
pute to  the  Church,  then,  the  power  to  reform  society  and  place  it  | 
on  a  sound  and  progressive  basis,  is  simpiv  to  declare  what  she  has 
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done  before,  and  may  at  any  time  do  again.  Her  canon  law  em- 
braces the  principles  of  natural  equity  and  the  higher  law  revealed 
by  the  Gospel  ;  and  on  these  must  all  just  secular  legislation  pro- 
ceed. 

We  are  contemplating  what  the  Irish  hierarchy  might  have  done. 
"What  they  did  do  was  unhappily  very  different.  And  this  makes  it 
necessary,  in  the  present  exigency,  to  draw  an  indictment  of  the 
weightiest  kind  against  their  action  for  the  past  half  century.  Not 
without  a  grave  sense  of  responsibility  is  this  undertaken  ;  and  some 
distinctions  and  reservations  should  properly  precede  it.  When 
using  the  word  hierarchy,  then,  I  do  so  only  collectively,  and  as 
regards  corporate  action.  The  providence  of  God  has  always  pro- 
vided that  the  hierarchy  in  this  country  should  include  prelates  as 
truly  and  ardently  Irish  as  they  are  Catholic.  It  is  clear  that  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  failure  of  the  Church  to  use  its  enormous 
power  for  the  public  good,  no  blame  can  attach  to  the  Bishops  who 
would  have  done  their  duty  if  permitted.  Neither  do  I  presume  to 
imply  the  slightest  shade  of  moral  blame.  Such  would  be  abhorrent 
to  my  sense  of  duty  and  of  fitness,  as  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  for 
the  effect  of  the  argument.  It  is  no  just  reproach  to  a  good  and 
zealous  bishop  that  he  is  not  also  a  wise  politician  or  a  sagacious 
statesman.  It  is  my  happiness  and  advantage  to  know  many  of  the 
prelates  whose  public  conduct  will  be  most  severely  arraigned. 
They  are  one  and  all  men  of  simple  and  most  edifying  lives,  exem- 
plary in  the  discharge  of  the  essential  duties  of  their  great  olBce,  and 
of  such  personal  holiness  that  we  may  well  believe  they  would  not 
shrink  from  the  striking  "a  deeper,  darker  dye,  in  purple,  of  their 
dignity,"  did  country  or  faith  require  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 
Again,  in  estimating  the  public  action  of  our  prelates,  it  cannot  be 
overlooked  that  they  have  to  view  questions  from  all  sides  ;  that  they 
are  charged  with  the  salvation  of  every  baptised  Christian  within 
the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  prudence,  one  of  the  first 
of  episcopal  virtues,  is  from  its  very  nature  exceedingly  apt  to  de- 
generate into  timidity,  and  to  ally  itself  with  the  selfishness  from 
which  the  human  heart  is  seldom  entirely  free.  In  reviewing  their 
political  action,  as  I  intend  doing  with  the  utmost  freedom  consistent 
with  due  respect,  I  again  declare  that  I  am  Catholic  before  all  and 
beyond  all.  As,  with  God's  help,  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  everything, 
.  even  life  itself,  rather  than  yield  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  inestimable 
treasure  of  the  faith — supposing  that  the  indivisible  could  be  divided 
— so  for  Ireland  I  can  desire  no  less  than  the  good  I  claim  for  myself, 
and  would  rather  see  her  remain  a  martyr  nation  to  the  crack  of 
doom  than  that  she  should  lose  the  glorious  distinction  of  being  the 
most  Catholic  of  nations. 

But  martyrdom  is  not  the  normal  condition  of  a  nation's  life  ; 
nor  is  it  desirable  save  when  inevitable. 

Ireland  has  had  a  long  spell  of  it,  and  her  children  may  now 
hope  that  in  the  councils  of  Divine  Wisdom  a  brighter  and  happier 
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<lay  is  approaching.  It  is  to  hasten  that  day  that  I  dare  point  out 
the  gravest  obstacles  to  its  advent,  and  to  declare  that  these  exist 
not  in  the  machinations  of  our  enemies  so  much  as  in  the  errors  of 
our  friends.  "A  man's  enemies  shall  be  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold;" and  in  the  anti-Irish  part  taken  by  some  of  our  prelates,  in 
the  dry  rot  of  Whiq;gery  of  the  Irish  Church,  lie  the  chiefest  obstacles 
to  our  onward  course.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  any  Irish 
bishop  with  being  a  Whig.  That  would  be,  in  my  view,  a  scandalous 
libel,  as  I  believe  Dr.  Johnson  was  right  in  declaring  that  a  nameless 
personage  was  the  first  of  the  race.  But  that  the  action  of  many 
has  been  and  is  pro-Whig  unhappily  needs  no  proof.  As  this  letter 
lias  already  reached  its  proper  limit,  the  opening  of  what  has  always 
seemed  to  me  the  most  melancholy  chapter  in  recent  Irish  history 
must  be  reserved  till  next. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 
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Sir, — It  is  surely  an  evil  day  for  Ireland  when  it  has  become  neces- 
•sary  to  arraign  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  the  action  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  hierarchy .  The  creation  of  this  necessity  is  not  the  work 
of  the  Irish  people,  but  of  their  enemies  ;  and  on  them  be  the  blame, 
if  such  there  be.  Assuming  it  to  exist,  as  we  are  amply  justified  in 
doing,  the  gravity  of  the  facts,  and  the  importance  of  the  principles 
involved,  require  that  the  indictment  should  be  drawn  with  the 
utmost  frankness.  In  the  crisis  which  exists  at  this  moment  in 
Irish  affairs,  polite  euphemisms  would  be  wholly  out  of  place. 

Again  declaring  that  I  do  not  presume  to  judge  the  moral 
nature  of  the  action  in  question,  I  have  nevertheless  to  charge  that 
portion  of  the  hierarchy  which  has  made  and  makes  common  cause 
with  the  English  Government  in  Ireland  with  the  violation  of  several 
of  the  gravest  obligations  belonging  to  the  episcopal  office.  Their 
action  has  been  in  many  respects  a  practical  abandonment  of  their 
duty  as  guardians  of  faith  and  morals.  As  publicists  they  have 
failed  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  the  Christian  order,  as  patriots 
they  sided  with  the  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  their  country. 

Short  of  the  charge  of  heresy  no  weightier  could  be  brought.  It 
it  is  not  done  without  reflection,  nor  without  the  sanction  and 
<approval  of  many  whose  characters,  training,  and  sacred  office 
satisfy  the  writer  that  the  task  he  has  undertaken  is  not  only 
justifiable  but  meritorious.  Individual  examples  and  detailed 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  indictment  will  be  forthcoming.  Mean- 
while, it  will  be  useful  to  point  out  that,  as  on  Irish  soil  two  hostile 
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and  mutually  destructive  principles  have  combated  for  centuries^ 
so  within  the  circle  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  the  two  have  always 
found  advocates  and  defenders.  In  old  times  we  have  had  bishops 
of  the  Pale  ;  now  we  have  bishops  of  the  Castle.  It  is  clear  that  if 
the  policy  with  which  the  late  Dr.  M'Hale  was  identified  repre- 
sented every  Irish  and  Catholic  interest,  that  identified  with  the 
late  Cardinal  Cullen  was  subversive  and  destructive  of  all  embraced 
by  these  words.  If  Dr.  LI'Hale  truly  represented,  as  we  know  he 
did,  the  Irish  people  and  the  Church  of  God,  the  Cardinal  on  every 
point  where  the  two  prelates  were  in  opposition  represented  the 
enemies  of  both.  No  good  end  can  be  served  by  hiding  or  paltering 
with  this  clear  issue,  namely,  that  if  in  the  present  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashel  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath  be  right  in  standing  boldly  in 
defence  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  the  Irish  race,  the 
Cardinal  of  Dublin  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  must  be  wholly 
and  ruinously  wrong. 

"Pontius  Pilate,"  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  to  Napoleon  III,, 
when  charging  him  with  betraying  the  Pope,  "  has  been  placed  in 
the  pillory  of  our  creed,  not  for  commanding,  or  even  desiring,  the 
commission  of  the  greatest  crime  of  all  history,  but  for  not  prevent- 
ing it  when  in  his  power."  In  like  manner,  by  no  straining  of 
argument,  but  by  direct  consequence  of  his  action  or  inaction,  the 
Castle  bishop  is  in  a  great  degree  answerable  for  the  suffering  and 
crime,  the  untold  misery  and  sin,  arising  from  our  condition  for  the 
past  fifty  years  ;  for  he  it  was  who  broke  the  unity  of  the  Churchy 
and  paralysed  its  action  ;  he  it  was  who,  abandoning  the  straight 
and  noble  paths  of  Irish  nationality  and  Catholic  principle,  allied 
himself  with  the  basest  forms  of  heretical  pravity,  and  imperilled 
the  very  faith  of  Ireland  for  places  for  corrupt  Whig  lawyers. 
When  prompt  and  decided  action  was  needed,  he  temporised ; 
when  strict  adherence  to  principle  was  necessary,  he  compromised  ; 
and  in  these  two  words,  "  temporise"  and  "  compromise,"  are  found 
the  unhappy  source  of  all  our  more  recent  sufferings.  Let  us  take 
one  example.  Some  provision  for  Irish  Catholic  education  was 
the  necessary  complement  of  Emancipation.  Some  consistency, 
courage,  and  adherence  to  principle  were  all  that  were  wanting  to 
provide  that  the  Irish  Catholic  people  should  have  Irish  Catholic 
schools.  The  hierarchy  were  w^anting  in  all  three,  and,  with  a 
blindness  which  amazes  us  yet,  consented  to  a  compromise  con- 
demned by  Catholic  principles,  and  issuing  in  a  system  neither 
Irish  nor  Catholic — save  by  accident.  From  this  compromise  have 
issued,  in  congruous  and  monstrous  series,  the  Model  Schools, 
the  Godless  Colleges,  and  the  Queen's  (and  now  the  Royal) 
University.  From  this  has  also  arisen  the  destruction  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  whom  a  Catholic  education  would  have 
saved,  and  the  absence  of  a  truly  educated  class  of  Irish  gentry, 
who  would  have  long  ere  this  led  the  country  to  freedom  and 
peace.      John    of   Tuam,    indeed,    strove  like  a  hero,  as   he  was. 
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for  freedom  and  purity  of  education  ;  but  he  strove  almost  alone, 
and  the  most  powerful  external  agency  of  the  Church — the  Chris- 
tian School — was  given  up  to  our  enemies  by  the  sworn  defenders 
of  the  Christian  Order.  When  treating,  as  I  hope  to  do  seoaratelv, 
the  subject  of  education,  some  hints  will  be  given  of  the  later  conduct 
of  this  all-important  matter.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  on  a  subject 
peculiarly  its  own  the  Irish  Church  utterly  broke  down,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  we  have  now  the  scandalous  compromise  of  the 
"Royal"  University — the  same  university,  be  it  noted,  which 
spends  twice  as  much  on  the  entertainment  of  its  senate  as  it 
does  on  the  encouragement  of  the  unfortunate  students  confided 
to  its  care. 

If  I  were  writing  a  history  of  Ireland,  many  chapters  could  be 
given  to  the  action  of  ecclesiastics  from  1830  to  1850.  As  it  is,  I 
can  only  point  out  that  our  churchmen  were  incapable,  or  at  all 
events  did  not  attempt,  to  undertake  the  work  of  which  the 
Catholic  aristocracy  was  not  worthy.  The  first  necessity  after 
political  emancipation  was  industrial.  The  first  dutv  was  to  bring 
the  law  of  the  land  into  conformity  with  justice  and  the  law  of 
God.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  dwelt  on  its 
soil  strangers  in  their  own  country,  subject  to  be  deprived 
of  land  and  life  at  the  will  of  an  alien  and  too  often  hostile 
proprietary.  That  they  were  so  deprived  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands we  know  too  well.  To  this  evil  condition  may  be  traced  two 
of  the  principal  defects  in  the  national  character.  The  serf  deceives 
his  master  to  escape  the  lash,  and  drinks  to  drown  the  feeling  of 
degradation.  Our  later  history,  that  of  a  people  declining  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  acquiring  little  by  little,  by  force  of  qua^i 
insurrection,  the  commonest  rights  of  citizens,  is  proof  of  the 
absurdity  of  endeavouring  to  found  a  new  order  on  such  foundations 
as  were  present  in  Ireland  fifty  years  ago.  Now,  all  the  bishops 
had  mastered  the  tract  "  Of  justice."  They  knew  the  labourer  was 
worthy  of  his  hire  ;  they  knew  that  what  a  man  made  was  justly 
his  ;  and  they  looked  on  and  saw  their  people  rack-rented  and 
evicted,  scourged  and  decimated,  and  they  made  no  combined  or 
effective  effort  for  their  protection. 

In  the  organisation  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  exists  a  power  never 
yet  used  for  Ireland.  It  is  a  power  co-extensive  with  the  island, 
touching  and  controlling  all  within  it.  Catholic  and  non-Catholic. 
Did  the  Irish  bishops  unite  at  any  time  on  the  attainment  of  any 
Irish  or  Catholic  measure,  their  organisation  would  make  them 
irresistible.  The  land  question  could  have  been  settled  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  the  strife  of  classes  prevented  by  the  stoppage  of 
landgrabbing,  the  erection  in  every  parish  of  a  tenants'  defence 
association,  with  the  parish  priest  for  president,  and  the  assertion 
of  the  principle,  now  happily  in  force,  that  no  man  should  take  a 
farm  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  an  unjust  rent.  This  would  have 
been  a  land  law  making  the  clumsy  operation  of  the  present  Land 
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Courts  unnecessary.  The  first  duty  Incumbent  on  the  leaders  of 
the  Irish  people,  either  in  the  lay  or  ecclesiastical  orders,  was  the 
protection  by  law  of  their  lives  and  properties.  Neither  one  nor 
other  was  equal  to  the  task.  Once,  indeed,  in  the  pastoral  of  the 
Synod  of  Thurles,  a  note  was  struck  which  looked  like  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  Church  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  before  it.  Like  every 
pronouncement  of  the  kind — whether  as  regards  the  right  of  the 
Irish  people  to  regulate  their  own  affairs  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  the  land  question,  or  education — it  was  a  theory 
only,  never  rendered  into  fact.  Since  then,  many  times  over,  the 
hierarchy  has  assembled,  and  with  like  result.  It  never  meets  now 
without  inspiring  a  feeling  of  pain  and  fear — of  pain  that  another 
opportunity  be  added  to  the  many  already  wasted  ;  of  fear  lest  some 
mistake  m.ore  egregious  than  the  last  be  added  to  a  list  already  too 
long.  Our  bishops  meet  and  discuss,  resolve  and  memorial,  with 
something  worse  than  nothing  for  result,  namely,  the  general  con- 
viction that  their  fatal  want  of  unity  is  prolonging  indefinitely 
the  nation's  decadence,  and  endangering  its  very  existence.  A  real 
union  on  any  of  the  questions  now  agitating  the  country  would 
ensure  by  the  very  fact  the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed.  On 
the  last  occasion  their  lordships  addressed  the  country  they  declared 
they  would  "  lead"  the  people.  We  have  not  heard  since  in  what 
direction.  It  may  save  some  mistakes  to  declare  now  that  if  the 
people  are  to  be  led  it  will  not  be  through  the  mire  of  Whiggery, 
nor  into  the  shadow  of  Dublin  Castle. 

In  my  next  letter  I  propose  to  examine  the  effect  of  Cardinal 
CuUen's  administration  on  Irish  affairs,  and  then  thatof  the  prelates 
who  have  succeeded  to  his  policy  and  traditions,. 

Yours, 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 


THE  REIGN  OF  CARDINAL  CULLEN. 

Sir, — The  singularly  able  and  thoughtful  letter  of  "  Lux  Sit," 
in  your  last  number,  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  dangerous  elements 
of- the  anti-Irish  conspiracy,  induces  me  to  diverge  for  a  moment 
from  the  principal  subject  of  this  letter,  to  press  a  portion  of  his 
argument  into  service  here. 

The  Irish  question  is  eminently  historical.  It  is  also  essentially 
Catholic.  Therefore,  the  power  which  aims  at  the  extermination  or 
corruption  of  the  Irish  people,  excludes  history  and  religion  from  the 
National  Schools.  This  is  the  position  of  *'  Lux  Sit,"  and  it  is 
incontrovertible.  It  is  evident  he  knows  more  about  the  subject 
than  he  cares  to  tell ;  and  he  apologises  for  a  warmth  of  language 
which  some  may  think  unseemly.  Now,  will  you  permit  me  to 
suggest  to  him,  with  the  respect  inspired  by  the  excellent  work  he 
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is  doing,  that  the  time  has  passed  for  reticence?  When  the  faith 
and  very  existence  of  Ireland  are  threatened,  forbearance,  no  matter 
who  is  in  question,  where  frankness  is  necessary,  may  well  be  deemed 
inexcusable  timidity.  When  a  man's  life  and  honour  are  assailed, 
he  is  justified  in  taking  the  strongest  measures  in  defence.  We  are 
at  this  moment  threatened  by  an  unnatural  and  monstrous  combi- 
nation. Our  hereditary  enemies  and  some  of  our  spiritual  chiefs 
have  invaded  the  Vatican.  They  threaten  us  in  the  very  centre  of 
our  spiritual  life.  The  former  have  exhausted  against  us  the  whole 
catalogue  of  human  crime,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  latter  they 
have  succeeded  for  the  moment  in  imposing  on  the  Sacred  College 
the  belief  that  the  Irish  people  are  thieves  and  murderers. 

Taking  the  single  weapon  of  truth,  our  duty  is  to  expose  that 
unhappy  delusion  ;  to  say  to  the  Sacred  College,  or — if  our  adver- 
saries will  insist  on  the  circular  being  his  own  act — to  the  Holy 
Father,  with  the  utmost  respect,  but  with  unalterable  firmness:  "You 
have  been  shamefully  deceived  and  betrayed  by  your  enemies  and 
ours.  We  are  still  the  law-abiding,  justice-loving  Catholic  and  Irish 
people  we  have  always  been  ;  and  those  who  would  make  us  answer- 
able for  the  crimes  bred  of  their  own  savage  tyranny  add  slander  of 
the  basest  sort  to  their  other  iniquities."  I  say,  then,  to  "Lux  Sit/' 
go  on  and  tell  all  that  needs  to  be  told  of  the  sickening  story  of 
Irish  Catholic  education.  Archbishop  Murray  justly  bears  the  largest 
portion  of  the  blame  due  for  the  wretched  muddle  into  which  this 
question  of  primary  importance  has  fallen.  A  true  bishop  of  the 
Pale,  he  thought  the  Irish  race  should  be  content  with  toleration,  and 
grovel  at  the  feet  of  their  taskmasters.  When  an  Irish  prelate  takes 
suit  and  service  with  Dublin  Castle  he  does  not  always  succeed  in 
keeping  his  orthodoxy  from  suspicion.  When  Dr.  Murray  under- 
took the  defence  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  publicly  rebuked 
Frederick  Lucas  for  calling  them  "Godless,"  if  he  did  not  pass  the 
line  which  separates  Catholic  principle  from  its  opposite,  he  went 
perilously  near  doing  so. 

Not  he,  however,  but  one  still  more  eminent,  must  bear  the 
charge  of  causing  the  decadence  into  which  a  portion  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland  has  fallen  in  these  later  days.  To  many  who  only  knew 
the  late  Cardinal  in  his  office  of  Churchman  it  will  look  like  "  fiat 
blasphemy"  to  say  it.  Yet  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  last  thirty-five  years  will  have  no  difficulty  in  assenting  to  this 
portentous  conclusion,  that  since  Oliver  Cromwell  landed  on  her 
shores  no  greater  calamity  befell  Ireland  than  the  advent  of  Cardinal 
Cullen. 

The  sword  of  the  regicide  endangered  her  physical  life;  the 
policy  of  the  Cardinal,  aptly  called  "stone  blind,"  struck  a  deadlier 
blow  at  her  faith,  although  nothing  was  farther  from  his  Eminence's 
intention.  Worse  than  the  famine  which  sent  its  tens  of  thousands 
to  paradise  by  the  road  of  patient  suffering,  his  policy,  by  destroying 
the  national  organisation,  and  begetting  Fenianisni  as  clearly  as 
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any  cause  ever  begot  a  consequence,  has  sent  its  thousands  to  the 
other  place.  It  paralysed  the  national  life  of  Ireland,  and  retarded  her 
advancement  for  thirty  years.  Helping  to  fasten  upon  the  country 
for  a  uhole  generation  the  deadly  incubus  of  landlordism,  it  is,  in 
part,  answerable  for  the  misery,  ruin,  and  crime  that  iniquitous 
system  brought  forth.  To  use  the  words  of  Michael  Davitt — words 
as  true  as  they  are  forcible — the  very  damned  cry  out  from  the  midst 
of  their  torments,  invo4<ing  justice  not  only  on  their  oppressors,  but 
on  the  policy  which  maintained  the  land  laws  for  half  a  century 
longer  than  they  would  otherwise  have  existed. 

At  another  time  it  may  be  desirable  to  inquire  as  to  the  special 
purposes  of  the  Cardinal's  mission  and  its  general  effect  on  Irish 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  For  the  present  we  must  hasten  on  to  the 
relation  of  the  most  lamentable  chapter  of  Irish  history  since  the 
Union.  The  famine  was  past.  Though  walking  skeletons,  emaciated 
creatures  half-alive,  still  horrified  the  stranger  on  the  public  ways, 
the  wonderful  recuperative  powers  of  the  race,  their  buoyant 
energies,  were  beginning  to  reassert  themselves.  Then  it  was  that 
Frederick  Lucas  and  Gavan  Duffy,  and  others  as  earnest,  if  less 
eminent,  came  together  and  vowed  that  landlordism  should  never  in 
Ireland  create  another  famine.  They  organised  a  formidable  party — 
so  formidable  that  it  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Government. 
They  went  on  the  lines  of  independent  opposition  :  the  very  same 
as  those  which  two  years  ago  led  Parnell  to  victory — the  only  ones 
which  can  by  any  possibility  lead  to  the  achievement  of  any  good 
for  Ireland.  Had  the  party  of  185 1  been  as  honest  as  that  of  1881, 
all  that  has  been  gained  in  the  latter  year  would  have  been  gained 
in  the  former. 

But  then,  as  now,  the  Irish  party  had  its  dishonest  and  corrupt 
section.  At  the  critical  moment,  when  everything  depended  on  the 
maintenance  of  its  unity,  the  baser  part  opened  secret  negotiations 
with  the  enemy,  and,  despite  of  pledge  and  oath,  openly  and 
flagrantly  sold  themselves  for  place.  The  treachery  might  have 
been  overcome.  The  true  men  met  the  false  on  the  hustings,  and 
through  the  country,  and  would  have  beaten  them — oh,  shame  and 
horror  to  have  it  to  say  ! — if  the  Cardinal  had  not  interposed,  and 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  suicide-swindler,  Sadleir,  and  the 
perjured  apostate,  Keogh.  Dr.  Brown  of  Elphin  "gave  poor  Billy 
a  chance;"  and  though  the  Cardinal  did  not  openly  enter  into  the 
fray,  his  uncle,  Father  Maher,  and  others  directly  inspired  by  him 
or  under  his  authority,  defended  the  traitors  in  the  public  press. 
The  crosier  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole  fell  with  crushing  weight  on 
any  priest  who  had  the  courage  and  principle  to  stand  by  the  right. 
The  cry  of  "  No  priests  in  politics"  was  raised — meaning  none  save 
those  who  undertook  the  defence  of  political  corruption.  It  was  a 
sad  and  sickening  spectacle  then  ;  it  is  sad  and  sickening  to-day, 
for  its  consequences  remain,  and  its  example  is  being  followed,  in 
less    flagrant  fashion   it  may  be,   for  public  opinion   is  now  more 
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powerful,  and  political  intelligence  more  widely  diffused.  We  know 
what  followed.  Duffy  abandoned  the  struggle,  and  found  fame 
and  fortune  under  the  Southern  Cross.  More  fortunate  in  many 
minds,  Lucas  gave  his  life  for  the  cause,  and  died  a  true  martyr, 
not  so  much  of  the  Roman  miasma  as  of  a  broken  heart.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  if  the  faith  of  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  would  have  borne  without  revolt  the  spectacle  of  a  Cardinal 
leagued  in  politics  with  some  of  the  most  infamous  characters  in 
Irish  history — men  as  void  of  religion  as  they  were  corrupt  in  politics. 
There  is  some  compensation  in  the  thought  that  this  vile  faction  was 
struck,  as  if  by  a  thunderbolt,  in  the  very  hour  of  its  triumph.  Its 
members,  with  one  notable  exception,  became  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, and  Keogh  alone  remained  to  bite  the  hand  that  raised  him, 
and  pour  out  his  venom  on  the  Church  and  the  people  he  dis- 
graced. 

Since  the  Union  it  is  the  saddest  page  of  Irish  history.     One 
single  consolation  it  has — it  can  never  be  repeated. 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 
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Sir, — In  an  unhappy  hour  for  his  own  reputation,  for  Ireland, 
and  the  Church,  Cardinal  Cullen  was  drawn  from  his  retirement  in 
Rome  to  do  here  a  work  which  was  in  itself  one  of  capital  import- 
ance, namely,  to  tighten  the  bonds  of  discipline,  relaxed  by  cen- 
turies of  warfare,  and  repair  breaches  in  the  sacred  walls  made  by 
many  a  desperate  assault.  Admirably  fitted  for  this  work  by  great 
abilities  and  acquirements,  by  strength  of  will  and  inflexible  adhe- 
rence to  what  he  thought  right,  and  by  the  true  ecclesiastical  spirit, 
he  failed  because  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  people  he  had 
to  govern  and  the  enemies  with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  With 
the  latter  he  entered  into  alliance  ;  from  the  former  his  separation 
became  wider  and  more  hopeless  to  the  end.  All  of  Irish  that 
remained  of  him  was  his  name.  Had  he  stayed  in  Armagh  he  might 
have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Irish  affairs.  In  Dublin  the  Caw- 
tholic  Whigs  surrounded  and  possessed  him  and  used  his  vast 
influence  for  their  own  ends,  to  his  destruction  as  a  patriotic  bishop. 
Clothed,  as  Papal  delegate,  with  enormous  powers,  he  ruled  supreme 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  with  the  effect  of  deepening  differences  into 
irreconcilable  antagonisms,  and  paralysing  the  external  action  of 
the  Church.  Coming  from  a  country  honeycomed  by  secret  societies 
of  the  anti-social  and  anti-Christian  type,  he  brought  with  him  such 
a  dread  of  societies  of  any  kind  that  he  would  not  permit  the  intro- 
duction into  the  archdiocese  of  the  most  useful  and  admirable  Young 
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Men's  Society,  founded  by  Dean  O'Brien,  although  its  primary  rule 
is  monthly  confession,  and  the  spiritual  director  of  each  branch  has 
a  veto  on  all  its  proceedings.  Accustomed,  in  fine,  to  the  Italian 
character,  he  did  not  know,  nor  trust,  the  loyalty  and  constancy  of 
his  own  countrymen  to  every  person  or  cause  rightly  claiming  their 
allesfiance.  The  Enorlish  Government  exhausted  the  resources  of 
diplomacy  in  the  Veto  struggle.  When  it  was  over  in  external  form 
it  continued  in  secret,  the  diplomatists  on  the  English  side  being 
the  Castle  bishops  and  the  Catholic  aristocracy.  It  continued  with 
varying  success  till  Cardinal  Cullen  removed  to  Dublin,  when  the 
English  won  "all  along  the  line."  They  would  have  given  millions 
for  its  concession  ;  they  got  it  for  nothing.  It  is  at  this  moment 
eating  into  the  vitals  of  the  Irish  Church  and  paralysing  its  action. 
In  many  dioceses  the  patriot  priest  is  a  mark  for  episcopal  disfavour. 
One  would  imagine  from  the  action  of  some  bishops  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  let  the  Irish  people  work  out  their  deliverance  by  aid  of 
any  guidance  but  that  of  the  Church.  With  one  or  two  conspi- 
cuous exceptions,  all  the  appointments  made  by  the  Cardinal  during 
his  long  reign  were  either  anti-Irish  or  non-Irish.  It  is  possible  that 
many  of  the  venerable  personages  included  in  either  category  may 
repel  the  classification  as  unjust.  Unhappily  the  facts  are  against 
them.  In  a  struggle  like  the  present,  for  very  life,  neutrality  is 
opposition.  "  A  priest  without  politics  is  a  Whig  in  disguise." 
As  if  made  to  confirm  the  argument,  the  Maynooth  meeting  and 
the  resolutions  of  last  week  appear.  These  exhibit  the  bishops 
signing  them  in  the  position  of  persons  who  proclaim  that  they 
ardently  desire  certain  things,  while,  though  they  have  ample 
power,  they  do  not  take  one  step  to  attain  them.  To  people  at  a 
distance  the  resolutions  may  look  well.  To  people  nearer  home  they 
seem  only  one  other  intimation  to  the  Government  that  in  pursuing 
their  policy  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  majority  of  the 
hierarchy.  Tliey  were  made  under  a  Veto  no  less  real  because  not 
expressed  in  any  formal  treaty,  and  they  act  according  to  their  kind. 
Like  the  Bourbons,  many  bishops  seem  to  learn  and  forget  nothing. 
For  them  the  wonderful  conquests  of  the  Irish  party  during  the  last 
three  years  are  non-existent  ;  to  them  the  Monaghan  election 
appeals  in  vain.  They  will  go  on  resolving  and  memorialling  till 
the  battle  is  won,  and  they  will  then  look  on  an  Irish  nation  constituted 
without  their  aid,  and  in  which  their  influence  will  hardly  be  felt. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  even  now,  at  the  last  moment,  putting 
aside  timid  counsels,  they  will  join  frankly  and  thoroughly  with  their 
people  in  completing  in  its  best  and  highest  sense  the  victory  already 
half  gained  ? 

A  French  journalist,  misinterpreting  Mr.  Parnell  in  one  of  his 
visits  to  Paris,  made  him  declare  that  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin 
was  in  the  nomination  of  the  English  Government.  The  meaning, 
of  course,  was  clear :  that  the  Metropolitan  See  was  always  filled 
by  a  West   British — that   is,   anti-Irish — prelate.      The    fact,  un- 
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fortunate  enough  at  all  times,  became  disastrous  when  in  filling  it 
Cardinal  Cullen  wielded,  in  addition  to  his  own,  the  Papal  authority. 
Trusted  implicitly  in  Rome,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole 
entourage  of  the  Papal  Court,  himself  one  of  the  chief  members  of 
the  Sacred  College,  no  cause  could  succeed  which  he  did  not  favour 
— none,  however  just,  could  prevail  when  he  stood  against  it.  To 
his  representation  of  the  Irish  question  the  Errington  Mission  and 
the  Circular  are  due ;  nor  would  the  miserable  race  of  English 
Catholic  backbiters  gain  a  hearing  in  Rome  did  not  the  great 
Cardinal's  view  give  a  colour  to  their  slanders.  Peace  be  to  him! 
In  the  midst  of  his  disastrous  mistakes  the  Irish  people  gave  him 
the  homage  of  their  respect ;  nor  with  so  much  to  forgive  him  will 
they  forget  the  noble  appearance  he  made  in  the  O'KeefTe  trial,  nor 
the  calm  dignity  with  which  he  rebuked  the  "  ascendency  "  spirit  of 
Chief  Justice  Whiteside. 

For  many  a  day  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Cullen  will  be  felt  in 
the  Church  in  Ireland.  We  see  its  effect  day  after  day  in  the  enforced 
absence  from  the  popular  ranks  of  the  best  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  growing  power  of  the  pro-Whig  faction.  From  the  bishops  he 
appointed  it  has  gone  to  the  second  order  of  the  clergy,  and  we  can 
only  look  to  time  and  to  the  wisdom  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
eradicate  it.  For  the  present  we  have  to  leave  him,  to  examine  the 
policy  of  his  eminent  successor. 

For  this  there  is  not  the  palliation  of  long  residence  abroad.  In- 
timately acquainted  with  Ireland,  Cardinal  M'Cabe  has  bettered  the 
example  of  Cardinal  Cullen  in  its  most  anti-Irish  features.  Under 
his  administration  the  See  of  Dublin  has  sot  further  estransfed  from 
the  Irish  cause,  and  the  chain  of  Castle  servitude  more  firmly 
bound  on  priests  and  people.  The  Cardinal  seems  to  have  lost  all 
idea  of  Irish  feeling,  and  to  have  got  quite  across  with  the  current 
of  public  opinion.  The  spirit  now  prevailing  has  had  some  astonishing 
manifestations.  In  1875  Ireland  celebrated  the  centenary  of  her 
greatest  son.  To  the  public  rejoicing  religion  added  the  dignity  of 
her  holiest  services ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  spoke  the  pane- 
gyric of  the  Liberator,  with  Cardinals  Franchi  and  Cullen  amongst 
his  auditors.  Seven  years  later  Ireland  celebrated  the  unveiling  of 
his  statue.  Alas  !  no  religious  ceremonial  added  its  ineffable  charm 
to  the  public  rejoicing.  Daniel  O'Connell  might  have  been  a  Turk, 
Jew,  or  Pagan  for  all  the  Church  in  Ireland  did  on  that  day  in  his 
remembrance.  Again,  in  the  most  creditable  effort  Ireland  made 
to  revive  her  crushed  industries  the  Church  in  Dublin  lent  no  aid  ; 
and  the  reason  given  for  its  being  withheld  was  at  least  as  extraordi- 
nary as  the  withholding. 

But  these  are  trival  matters  in  comparison  with  what  follows. 
Four  years  ago  Ireland  was  threatened  with  one  of  her  periodical 
law-made  famines.  Government  got  full  warning  of  the  impending 
calamity.  As  usual,  inspectors  were  sent  who  saw  what  their 
masters  wanted  them  to  see,  and  no  more.       The  peril  became  im- 
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minent.  Davitt  inaugurated  the  Land  League,  and  Parnell  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  inid-vvinter  to  seek  aid  for  the  starving  people  of 
Mayo  and  Donegal.  What  did  Cardinal  M'Cabe  in  the  emergency  ? 
He  assures  us  he  felt  for  the  people  !  I  ani  not  concerned  to  deny 
the  sympathy,  but  was  it  not  like  the  faith  from  which  no  works 
follow  ?  What  he  did  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  with  famine  and 
evil  laws  was  to  issue  two  pastorals  condemning  the  action  taken 
on  the  popular  side.  These,  no  doubt,  contained  excellent  Catholic 
doctrine,  but  had  they  had  the  royal  arms  at  the  top,  and  been  dated 
from  Dublin  Castle,  they  could  not  have  been  in  effect  more  truly 
Government  proclamations. 

Wherever,  the  world  over,  English  influence  penetrates,  the  man 
of  Irish  name  and  faith  is  confronted  by  that"  persecution  of 
slander  "  which  has  ever  been  one  of  England's  most  potent  weapons. 
In  one  of  his  journeys  to  Paris,  Mr.  Parnell  met  the  leading  French 
journalists,  and  put  before  them  the  truth  of  the  Irish  question. 
Amongst  others,  Rochefort  came,  and  forthwith  Mr.  Parnell  was 
accused  of  seeking  to  ally  the  Irish  cause  with  the  Red  Republic. 
Again  the  accusation  was  repeated,  although  it  had  been  shown 
that  Rochefort  came  as  the  editor  of  the  Express  might  come  with 
the  editor  of  the  Freeman  to  wait  on  a  distinguished  foreign  states- 
man. How  true  it  is  that  one  man  may  steal  the  horse,  while 
another  may  not  look  over  the  hedge,  although  he  may  have  no  in- 
tention to  steal.  Were  there  no  other  alliances  in  which  the  honour 
of  Ireland  was  besmirched  and  Catholic  interests  sacrificed  ?  We 
shall  see. 

The  late  Pope,  of  happy  and  glorious  memory,  had  in  Europe 
three  deadly  enemies — Count  Cavour,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  Lord 
Palmerston.  Against  Catholic  principles  and  legitimacy  everywhere, 
the  chief  aim  of  this  confederacy  of  brigand  statesmen  was  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temporal  Power.  For  this  end  the  aid  of  England 
was  necessary.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  gave  that  aid,  was  kept  in 
power  by  the  votes  of  Catholic  Whig-Liberals.  These  again  were 
mainly  returned  to  Parliament  by  the  exertions  of  Cardinal  Cullen 
and  the  Castle  bishops.  So  that  we  have  here  an  open,  palpable, 
direct  connection  between  the  Irish  Castle  prelates,  and  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  Pope  !  Was  ever  such  conjunction  seen  or  heard  of 
since  Christianity  began  ?  Nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  the  Cardinal 
and  the  pro-Whig  bishops  were  ignorant  of  the  facts.  We  learn  the 
contrary  from  their  own  confession.  W  hen  the  first  attack  was  made 
on  the  Pope,  there  was  a  great  commotion,  and  much  fine  speaking, 
and  general  make-believe.  In  Kerry,  in  particular,  a  great  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  the  bishop  (Dr.  Moriarty),  after  proving  Lord 
Palmerston's  complicity  with  the  revolution,  declared:  "If  our  mem- 
bers don't  give  up  Lord  Palmerston  we  shall  have  to  give  them  up." 
Alas  for  Dr.  Moriarty's  consistency  !  The  members  did  not  give 
up  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  bishop  never  carried  his  threat  beyond 
words.      The  Whig  alliance   continued  and   continues  active  and 
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operative.  The  interests  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  Catholic  Church 
are  still  bartered  for  places  for  Whig  lawyers.  The  Cardinal 
has  never  retracted  the  charge  of  the  Rochefort  alliance,  though 
twice  explained  and  denied.  Can  the  alliance  of  the  Castle  Bishop 
be  denied  or  defended  ? 

This  it  is  which  has  ruined  Ireland  in  our  day.  This  it 
is  which  must  be  for  once  and  for  ever  ended  if  the  Church  in 
Ireland  is  to  take  her  rightful  place  and  do  the  work  she  only  can 
do  in  the  salvation  of  the  people  and  the  reconstitution  of  society. 
Much  more  has  to  be  said  on  this  point.  Much  more  also  on  the 
condition  to  which  the  elimination  of  the  national  idea  from  Catholic 
affairs  has  reduced  religion  in  Dublin.  For  the  present  we  must 
leave  the  East,  and  hastening  westwards,  see  to  what  a  state  of  de- 
moralisation the  Catholic  Whig-Liberal  confederacy  is  reducing  Con- 
naught.. 

I  am,  sir,  yours, 

An  ipasH  Catholic  Layman. 
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Sir, — The  precedence  due  to  his  rank  having  been  given  to 
his  Eminence  of  Dublin,  the  great  western  archdiocese — long  asso- 
ciated with  everything  Catholic  and  patriotic  in  Irish  affairs — now 
imperatively  claims  attention  :  for  there  a  conspiracy  against  Ireland 
is  being  woven  ;  there  an  attempt  is  being  made,  the  most  audacious 
our  day  has  seen,  to  restrict  if  not  to  destroy  popular  liberty. 

In  the  famous  letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  by  which  O'Connell 
relegated  that  nobleman  to  private  life,  he  quotes  a  Jesuit  proverb 
to  the  effect  that  "  there  is  no  enemy  so  dangerous  to  religion  as  a 
\ery  pious  fool."  With  a  slight  change  in  the  terms,  we  may 
declare,  with  equal  truth,  that  there  is  no  enemy  more  dangerous  to 
Ireland  than  a  learned,  able,  astute,  pro-Whig  bishop.  If  he  be,  in 
addition,  active,  zealous,  and  edifying  in  the  discharge  of  his  reli- 
gious functions,  all  the  worse  ;  as  he  gains  so  much  more  weight,  the 
better  his  character. 

When  dissecting  a  question  of  the  hour,  when  the  knife  at  every 
stroke  may  wound  susceptibilities  entitled  to  respect,  or  touch  ele- 
vated persons,  the  utmost  caution  is  required  in  the  operation.  He 
must  be  perfectly  sure  of  his  ground,  that  while  presuming  to  cen- 
sure others,  no  matter  with  what  excellence  of  motives,  he  may  not 
subject  himself  to  merited  blame.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to 
make  anew  certain  distinctions  and  provisions. 

The  Catholic  Church,  divine  in  her  origin  and  perfect  in  her 
structure,    never   stands    in     need    of  reformation  ;    never    can   be 
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reformed.  She  is  unchangeable,  because  she  is  perfect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  human  element  through  which  and  by  which  she 
energises  in  the  world  has  a  constant  tendency — because  it  is  human, 
and  therefore  imperfect — to  run  into  excess,  to  suffer  decay.  When 
reforms  are  mentioned  in  relation  to  the  Church,  they  are  not  of 
her  essence,  but  of  her  accidents.  These  [changes  she  herself 
alone  can  make.  They  are  wrought  in  his  own  good  time  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  within  her.  She  can  never  be  reformed  from  without. 
The  laity,  whether  sovereigns  or  people,  cannot  have  the  necessary 
knowledge,  nor  have  they  the  right,  save  in  so  far  as  she  herself 
may  require  their  assistance.  When,  therefore,  Catholics  observe, 
as  sometimes  they  must,  anything  abnormal  in  the  internal  condition 
of  the  Church,  their  place  is  to  wait — it  may  be  in  pain,  certainly 
in  patience — till  the  providential  order  is  manifested,  and  the  neces- 
sary changes  are  effected  from  within.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
matters,  God's  providence  is  inscrutable,  and  not  to  be  probed  or 
fathomed  by  the  slender  intelligence  of  man.  With  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  archdiocese  of  Tuam,  therefore,  the  public  have  no  right 
to  interfere.  The  Ordinary  may  practise  his  priests  in  the  virtue 
of  detachment,  if  he  judge  it  good  for  their  spiritual  health  ;  he  may 
multiply  in  their  regard  the  seven  deadly  sins  to  seventy,  and  make 
ipso  facto  suspensions  by  the  score ;  he  may  create  a  class  of  "  mi- 
gratory curates  "  (as  his  organ  in  the  press  lately  called  them),  and 
circulate  them  from  the  mountains  to  the  islands — from  the  Twelve 
Pins  to  Clare  and  Boffin  and  the  Arrans.  With  all  this  the  public 
has  nothing  to  do,  and  if  it  take  an  humble  advice  it  will  not  con- 
cern itself. 

Very  different  should  be  the  conduct  of  the  people  when  the 
secular  order  is  invaded,  and  the  attempt  made  to  strain  the  spiritual 
authority  to  the  destruction  of  their  lawful  freedom.  In  secular  things 
they  are  the  judges.  The  Circular  of  Propaganda  itself  declares  it 
has  no  intention  of  dominating  in  that  order.  The  clergy  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Tuam  may  be  tongue-tied,  and  manacled,  and  fet- 
tered. The  laity  may  lament  the  loss  of  their  guidance  and  co- 
operation— for  the  priest  is  not  less  but  more  of  a  citizen  because 
he  is  a  priest.  This  they  cannot  exclaim  against  nor  help.  But  when 
in  aid  of  an  infamous  Government  and  a  vicious  oligarchy  the 
spiritual  power  intervenes,  to  reduce  them,  as  well  as  its  immediate 
subjects,  to  abject  silence  and  ungrateful  inaction,  then  they  are 
bound  to  stand  forward,  not  less  as  Catholics  than  as  Irishmen,  to 
defend  their  liberties  and  meet  with  stern  opposition  such  a  perver- 
sion of  authority.  To  leave  abstractions,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
has  not  only  imposed  submission  to  the  Circular  on  his  clergy  under 
the  severest  penalties,  but  he  has  endeavoured  to  force  it  on  his 
people.  During  his  recent  visitations  he  has  put  it  forward  every- 
where, declaring  to  his  people  that  they  are  bound  to  obey  the  Pope 
in  spirituals  and  in  temporals.  Now,  on  the  face  of  it,  this  is  being 
more  Papal  than  the  Pope  :  that  is,  it  is  anti-Papal.     Excess  in 
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teaching  may  be  as  harmful  as  defect.  The  Pope,  as  we  know, 
teaches  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  orders  each  in 
its  own  sphere.  But  he,  by  reason  of  his  spiritual  supremacy,  is 
judge  of  the  limits  of  both,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  is 
guardian  of  the  freedom  of  the  temporal  order  as  well  as  the  spiri- 
tual. The  assertion  that  he  is  supreme  in  both  orders  is,  if  it  be 
seriously  maintained,  more  akin  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Moscow  than 
of  Rome.  Is  not  this  the  ground  of  the  charge  of  the  archbishop's 
friend  and  ally,  the  author  of  "  Vaticanism,"  that  Catholics  can  hold 
no  true  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  because  of  the  prior  claim  of  the 
Pope?  Is  this  not  also  making  ground  for  the  chief  objections  so 
often  urged  against  Emancipation  ?  The  assertion  of  this  supre- 
macy in  both  orders  for  the  Pope  will  seem  incredible  to  many,  but 
it  rests  on  evidence  too  strong  to  admit  of  doubt. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Archbishop  only  "  advised  ,"  or  "  was 
not    properly    understood."      There  is  no  misunderstanding  what 
follows  :  In  one  place,  at  least,  the  Circular,  "  which  only  concerned 
the  bishops,  and  had   no  political  bearing  " — it  was  only  meant  to 
smother  Parnell  and  all  he  represents,  and  bury  them  out  of  sight — 
has  not  only  been  used  against  the  rights  of  the  clergy  as  citizens, 
but  forced  on  the  people  with  a  violence  nothing  short  of  scandalous. 
In  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  archdiocese,  on  the  feast  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  the  incumbent,  a  dignitary  of  the  chapter,  after 
Mass,  in   place   of  the  Gospel    of  the  day,  inveighed    against  the 
"busybodies,"  the  "  venal  scribblers,"vvho  attempted  to  seduce  his 
people    to    subscribe  to   the  Parnell  Tribute.       They  were   by  the 
canon's  declaration  taking  the  part  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  enemy  of  man  against  God,  &c.  &c.    The  men  thus  stig- 
matised are  some  of  the  best  Irishmen  and  Catholics  in  Connaught. 
One  in  particular  is  widely  known.     His  character,  as  Christian  and 
citizen,  it  would  not    be  easy  to  match.     His  voice,  and  pen,  and 
purse  have  ever  been  at  the  service  of  his  country,  and  never  has 
he,  in  much  or  in  little,  sought  praise  or  reward  therefor.    This,  too, 
was  in  a  town  distinguished  for  its  Catholic  spirit,  whose  people,  of 
all  others,  are  prompt  to  respond  to  their  pastors'  call  for  every  good 
and  religious  purpose.     Does  he  imagine  his  legitimate  influence 
will  be  increased  by  this  exhibition  of  spiritual  tyranny  ?     Are  they 
not  justified  in  calling  it  a  grave  abuse  of  his  sacred  trust — a  dese- 
cration of  God's  altar  for  apolitical  purpose  as  vain   as   it  is  base? 
This   must  be  taken  as  the  work  of  the  archbishop,    for  no  priest 
within  his  jurisdiction  would  dare  to  take  action  of  the  kind  without 
his  approval,  expressed  or  implied. 

Now,  what  was  in  question  to  provoke  this  unlawful  proceeding? 
No  public  meeting,  no  agitation  of  any  kind,  nothing  but  a  whisper, 

as  it  were,  among  two  or  three  of  the  principal  people  of   B , 

that  there  should  be  some  steps  taken  to  fall  into  line  with  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  movement  could  have  been,  and  in  fart  was, 
suppressed  by  a  hint  from  the  presbytery.     This,  however,  was  not 
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sufficient,  and  what  is  here  related  followed.  It  is  only  one  more 
example  of  many,  that  when  an  Irish  ecclesiastic  goes  over  to  the 
enemy  he  loses  moderation  and  judgment,  with  all  feeling  of  sacer- 
dotal propriety. 

What  has  this  man  Parnell  done  that  his  very  name  should 
enrage  the  West  Britons  ?  He  did  what  they  did  not  do — stood 
between  the  people  and  the  workhouse,  the  emigrant  ship  and 
death  by  famine.  Aristocratic  by  birth  and  connections — English, 
or  at  least  non-Irish,  in  breeding,  in  mental  constitution,  in  educa- 
tion, in  everything,  in  fact,  but  his  passionate,  absorbing,  consuming 
patriotism — he  left  his  class  and  order,  all  the  pleasures  and  ambi- 
tions of  life,  the  certain  success  and  distinction  his  abilities  would 
have  won  him,  to  give,  like  our  first  Liberator,  "  the  years  of  his 
buoyant  youth  and  cheerful  manhood"  to  the  service  of  the  Irish 
people.     And  this  is  his  reward  from  Catholic  ecclesiastics  ! 

Whatever  of  gratitude  Ireland  owes  him  is  quadrupled  in  Mayo; 
and  under  the  "nervous  pressure  of  corruption"  Mayo  makes  no 
sign.  Barely  four  years  ago  he  went  to  Westport  and  spoke  the 
words  which  broke  the  neck  of  landlordism  before  ever  land  law 
bound  it — words  which  will  be  emblazoned  yet  in  Irish  history  as 
those  which  formulated  the  emancipation  of  Irish  industry:  "The 
famine  is  on  you.  Do  not,  as  you  did  before,  pay  rent  in  November 
to  die  of  starvation  in  February.  Keep  a  grip  of  the  homestead. 
Pay  the  people  who  have  fed  and  clothed  you  ;  keep  provision  for 
the  hungry  months  ;  if  any  surplus  remain,  give  it  to  the  landlord, 
for  it  is  his."  Noble  words  !  As  Catholic  and  orthodox  in  the 
moral  order  as  they  were  wise  and  statesmanlike  in  the  political, 
they  flashed  through  Mayo  as  lightning  does  ;  unlike  lightning,  they 
remained.  The  serf  heard  them  as  a  revelation  ;  he  stood  upright, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  history  confronted  his  tyrant.  This  is 
Parnell's  inexpiable  sin,  "  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending." 

Time  was  when  Ireland,  in  doubt,  or  difficulty,  or  danger,  turned 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Jarlath  to  hear  the  word  of  "  light  and  leading" — 
the  trumpet-sound  always  certain.  Ireland  turns  no  longer  to 
that  venerable  seat.  No  more  is  the  trumpet  heard  :  happily,  per- 
haps, for  the  only  thing  certain  about  it  is  that  the  sound,  if  it  came, 
would  be  uncertain.  I  do  not  presume' to  allege  this  as  a  wilful 
defect.  It  arises  from  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  present  occu- 
pant of  that  ancient  see  is  entirely  innocent  of  the  science  of 
politics.  His  ideas  thereon  vary  with  the  day  or  the  hour. 
They  are  for  him  matter  of  the  purest  expediency.  The  only 
principle  he  holds  in  this  order,  if  principle  it  be,  is  that  he 
should  be  always  on  the  winning  side.  Of  this  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  if  the  Apostles  held  the  same  there  would  be  no  Christianity  in 
the  world  to-day.  Unhappily  for  the  present  archbishop,  he 
succeeds  a  prelate  as  pre-eminent  as  a  statesman  and  patriot  as  he 
was  a  churchman.  For  anyone  of  average  merit  or  capacity  the 
contrast  is  crushing.     Still  more  unhappily,  the  present  Admistra- 
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tion— I  refer  to  it  only  as  touching  the  secular  order — seems  to 
have  one  dominating  idea,  namely,  the  reversal  of  all  that  during 
nigh  half  a  century  made  Tuam  illustrious.  Dr.  Mac  Hale  had  first 
in  view,  after  his  obligatory  duties,  the  preservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Irish  national  spirit,  and  all  that  constitutes  Irishmen 
as  a  distinct  family  among  the  nations.  Dr.  M'Evilly  seems  bent 
on  making  his  people  West  Britons.  On  Good  Friday  the  ancient 
tongue  tells  no  longer  to  the  people,  in  such  pathetic  way  as  no 
other  could,  the  tragic  story  of  Redemption.  The  Irish-English 
catechism  is  banished  from  the  schools  ;  the  vicious  principle  of  t'he 
National  system  is  being  intruded  on  the  convents,  to  the  exclusion, 
it  must  be  supposed,  of  holy  symbol  and  pious  ejaculation.  It  is 
not  an  extravagant  idea  that  the  Christian  Brothers,  being  intensely 
Irish  and  Catholic,  may  find  their  position  untenable  in  the  arch- 
diocese, as  they  have  found  it  elsewhere,  and  take  wing  to  a  more 
genial  atmosphere,  leaving  the  popular  schools  void  of  the  history 
and  religion  of  the  people,  to  rear  a  new  generation  neither  Irish 
nor  Catholic. 

In  other  ways,  which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  mention  here, 
the  ancient  order  is  being  reversed  in  the  archdiocese.  We  may 
imagine  how,  under  Dr.  Mac  Hale's  sway,  the  generosity  of  the 
West  would  be  stimulated  to  pay  some  portion  of  the  debt  due  to 
Mr.  Parnell.  We  may  imagine  how  the  West  would  press  forward 
in  its  newly-found  liberty  to  emulate  more  favoured  regions  in  doing 
its  duty.  Now,  alas  !  there  is  shame  and  disorganisation  on  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  apathy  and  stagnation  which  result  in 
corruption  or  in  secret  societies.  If  the  archbishop  deigns  to  cast 
his  eye  over  these  lines,  and  perchance  be  struck  with  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  a  true  representation  of  the  state  of  the  arch- 
diocese, if  he  want  further  confirmation,  let  him  assemble  his  clergy 
in  their  deaneries,  let  him  put  to  them  the  issue,  for  or  against  his 
present  policy,  let  the  vote  be  by  ballot,  and  I  will  stake  my  life  he 
will  be  astounded  at  the  result. 

In  any  event,  so  astute  a  prelate  cannot  remain  much  longer  in 
doubt  of  the  situation.  He  loves  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  He  is 
now  assuredly  on  the  losing  one.  Let  us  state  the  position  once 
more.  If  the  policy  of  Dr.  Mac  Hale  was,  as  Ireland  thinks  it  was, 
wise  and  sagacious,  magnanimous  and  disinterested,  Irish  and 
Catholic  before  all,  the  policy  of  Dr.  M  Evilly,'  which  is  the  contrary 
of  all  these,  cannot  be  other  than  destructive  of  the  best  interests 
of  "  faith  and  fatherland." 

He  will,  perchance,  yet  awaken  to  the  fact,  that  archbishops,  no 
more  than  humbler  people,  cannot  sit  on  two  stools  without  the 
inevitable  catastrophe  ensuing;  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
to  be  able  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds  ;  and  that 
no  Irish  ecclesiastic  of  high  or  low  degree  can  exchange  confi- 
dences and  favours  with  Dublin  Castle  and  preserve  the  love  and 
respect  of  his  people.     All  Ireland  is  coming  in  to  join   heart  and 
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hand  in  the  common  intent.  To  use  again  the  language  of  the 
famous  Circular,  "it  is  not  to  be  tolerated"  that  a  new  Ulster  will 
be  made  of  Connaught,  when  the  old  is  breaking  down  on  all  sides 
the  barrier  of  prejudice  and  hate  which  so  long  estranged  it.  The 
archbishop  may  seem  to  succeed  for  the  moment ;  he  may  depend 
on  it,  ultimate  success  in  this  disastrous  way  would  mean  ruin 
equally  for  himself  and  Ireland, 

I  am,  sir,  yours, 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 
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Sir, — With  what  appears  a  strange  infelicity,  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  M'Cabe,  in  replying  to  the  address  presented  on  Sunday, 
passes  from  its  subject  to  a  defence  of  the  Papal  authority  and  the 
recent  Circular.  The  address  was  in  itself  a  perfectly  proper  and 
laudable  thing  in  which  his  spiritual  subjects  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
could  join.  The  reply  must  have  given  pain  to  very  many  present. 
With  some  portions  of  it  we  may  quite  agree ;  others  are  merely 
truisms  known  to  every  Catholic,  and  about  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute.  What  is  alone  worthy  of  remark  is  that  the  Cardinal  claims, 
by  implication  rather  than  openly,  for  the  Circular  of  Propaganda 
the  submission  due  to  a  Papal  utterance,  ex  cathedra. 

To  his  Eminence  we  willingly  pay  the  homage  due  to  his  person 
and  office,  second  to  one  only  in  power  and  dignity  ;  to  his  teaching, 
in  the  Catholic  order,  prompt  and  full  acceptance.  This  is  our  duty 
to  him.  On  the  other  had,  we  are  entitled,  by  this  very  submission, 
to  claim  that  the  teaching  shall  bear  the  stamp  of  infallibility,  or  be 
representative  of  the  soundest  tradition  of  Catholic  doctrine.  We 
fail  to  find  these  notes  in  some  things  for  which  his  Eminence 
contends.  Before  the  Circular  can  be  urged  upon  our  acceptance  it 
must  be  considerably  altered  in  form.  It  must  show  who  are  the 
persons — followers  of  Mr.  Parnell — and  what  the  acts  condemned. 
It  must  take  the  programme  of  the  Land  League  and  that  of  the 
National  League  and  extract  from  them  the  passages  asserted  to  be 
contrary  to  Catholic  doctrine  and  Christian  morals.  In  a  word,  on 
this  all-important  matter  we  require,  and  we  have  a  right  to  demand, 
clear,  precise,  scientific  teaching.  When  this  is  offered  us  we  will 
know  our  position  and  our  duty.  Until  then  it  is  perfectly  vain  to 
charge  men  with  heresy  to  whom  the  barest  thought  of  that  sin  of 
sins  is  abhorrent. 

Concluding  a  hurried  letter  I  may  observe  that  the  Cardinal  does 
not  seem  to  be  well  served  by  his  Chapter.  Is  there  no  member  of  it 
■with  courage  enough  to  tell  him  that  there  are  thousands  of  Catholics 
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in  Dublin,  who,  God  aiding  them,  would  die  for  the  faith,  who  will 
not  enter  a  church  when  he  presides  or  read  a  line  that  he  writes  ? 
What  can  the  Castle  give  to  make  up  for  the  danger  to  faith  :  this 
state  of  things  which  must  eventuate  in  loss  of  souls?  He  asserts 
a  unanimity  amongst  the  clergy  of  Dublin  which  no  more  obtains 
than  it  exists  in  the  Church  in  Ireland  ;  and  if  his  Eminence  take 
the  methods  humbly  suggested  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  he  will 
ascertain  the  fact  with  a  completness  which,  I  venture  to  say,  will 
rival  the  western  archdiocese. 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 
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Sir, — So  many  "  highways,  paths,  and  byways  "  (to  quote  poor 
Mangan's  ringing  line)  open  from  the  road  we  are  travelling,  that 
there  is  some  danger  of  the  guide  losing  himself,  or  at  least  weary- 
ing his  followers  by  straying  into  their  tempting  though  not  flowery 
ways.  At  some  risk  of  the  latter  contingency,  I  must  return  to 
Galway,  as  the  picture  (at  best  necessarily  an  imperfect  one)  drawn  in 
a  previous  letter  would  otherwise  be  wanting  in  some  of  its  strongest 
tints. 

History  is  being  made  rapidly  nowadays.  Events  of  the  first 
magnitude  crowd  quickly  on  each  other.  The  wonder  of  to-day  is 
forgotten  to-morrow.  But  as  the  highest  mountain,  eclipsed  by  the 
nearness  of  its  lesser  fellows,  stands  out  as  we  recede  in  distance,  so 
the  operative  facts  of  human  history,  as  time  flows  on,  take  their  true 
place  and  become  the  landmarks  of  succeeding  ages.  One  of  these 
facts  I  take  to  be  the  late  Ladies'  Land  League.  Appearing  at  a 
crisis  of  greatest  peril,  it  did  its  intended  work  with  wonderful 
success,  and,  as  became  its  constituents,  disappeared  as  modestly 
and  quietly  as  it  rose. 

The  most  thorough  advocate  of  English  rule  must  now  confess 
that  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  was  an  unlawful,  as  time  has 
proved  it  to  be,  an  impolitic  measure.  We  may  not  wonder  at 
this,  for  Government  cares  aslittle  for  lawor  justice  as  a  Castle  bishop 
cares  for  the  canons  when  he  has  some  personal  end  in  view  In 
this  connection  how  often  are  we  reminded  of  what  this  dignitary 
seems  carefully  to  forget — the  injunction  of  the  Apostle, that  "Bishops 
should  not  lord  it  over  Christ's  heritage."  But  this,  by  the  way, 
Ministers  had  shortly  before  declared  in  Parliament  that  the  L.  L.  was 
a  lawful  organisation.  It  had  not  changed  its  programme  or  principles 
or  methods  in  any  way  when  it  was  proclaimed.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  inevitable — that  the  high-handed  act  was  due  not  to  any 
fault  of  the  League,  but  to  the  intrigues  of  the  landlords  and  the 
brutal  temper  of  the  Chief  Secretary. 
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It  suited  the  latter  to  charge  it  with  inciting  to  crime.  He  will 
never  be  able  to  justify  his  arrest  of  Michael  Davitt  when  the  latter 
returned  from  America  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preaching  a 
crusade  against  violence  of  all  kinds. 

The  foundation  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  on  the  suppression 
of  the  other,  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  providential  inspiration.  The 
movement  was  in  a  most  critical  state.  If  the  land  monopolists  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  down  the  popular  spirit  they  might  have  pre- 
vented even  the  present  sham  settlement  operating.  Like  their 
sisters  at  the  Siege  of  Limerick,  the  women  of  the  League  rushed  to 
the  breach  and  defended  the  walls  when  the  men  were  struck  down. 
For  nigh  two  years  they  bore  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  with  virile 
strength  and  womanly  tact.  Nothing  more  singular,  more  effectual, 
more  beneficent  has  been  seen  in  our  day  than  the  work  of  those 
women.  Wholly  without  training  in  business  or  public  affairs,  they 
administered  an  enormous  fund  with  wonderfully  few  mistakes. 
Penetrating  everywhere,  they  sustained  the  popular  spirit;  really, 
though  not  nominally,  carried  on  the  movement ;  and  in  thousands  of 
cases  prevented  or  relieved  the  ravages  of  landlordism. 

One  of  the  tests  of  the  success  of  the  L.  L.  L.  was  the  virulence 
with  which  it  was  assailed.  All  the  organs  and  influences  of  land- 
lordism did  their  worst  in  invective  and  denunciation.  To  aid  his 
friends  came  his  Eminence  of  Dublin,  who  fulminated  against  the 
League  in  such  fashion  as  tocompel  the  unexampled  return  of  a  public 
rebuke  from  a  brother  prelate.  Nor  here  should  be  omitted  a  note  of 
gratitude  to  A.  M.  Sullivan,  who  took  the  Irish  Catholic  side  with  a 
power  entirely  his  own. 

Perhaps  the  very  worst  examples  of  Irish  landlordism  are  to  be 
found  in  the  county  of  Galway ;  and  the  three  which  should  be  placed 
first  in  bad  pre-eminence  have  women  for  actors.  With  one  of  these 
the  name  of  Carraroe  will  be  associated  till  the  doomed  institution, 
with  its  iniquities  and  consequent  crimes,  will  be  forgotten  in  the 
prosperity  of  a  new  Ireland 

To  cope  with  the  evils  bred  by  the  devilish  system,  a  strong 
branch  of  the  L.  L.  L.  was  formed  in  Galway.  It  had  not  time 
to  begin  its  work  when,  following  the  example  of  Cardinal 
M'Cabe,  Dr.  M'Evilly  inveighed  against  it  with  such  force  as  to 
scatter  it  beyond  recall.  I  will  not  ask  you,  sir,  to  record  the  epi- 
thets—  more  derogatory  to  his  own  dignity  and  the  holy  place  from 
which  he  spoke  than  injurious  to  them — he  applied  to  women  who 
were,  at  least,  respectable,  and  who  certainly  meant  well.  Two 
only  had  the  courage  to  stand  against  the  storm,  and  on  these  fell 
the  local  work  of  the  League,  besides  attending  to  the  wants  of  nigh 
one  hundred  suspects  whom  the  genial  "  Buckshot"  had  immured 
in  Galway  jail.  The  external  work  of  the  branch  was  not  heavy, 
for,  so  great  was  the  terrorism  exercised  that  the  clergy,  with  one 
or  two  noble  exceptions,  declined  to  co-operate,  nor  would  they 
even  answer  inquiries  as  to  cases  of  distress  in  their  respective 
parishes. 
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Meanwhile  the  land  war  in  Carraroe  went  on.  To  understand 
what  this  meant  Carraroe  itself  must  be  known,  or  rather  seen.  A 
sterile  waste  of  rock  and  sand,  with  spaces  of  bog  between.  If  any 
farmer  in  the  world,  beside  a  native,  were  offered  500  acres  in  fee 
he  would  fly  from  the  fatal  gift,  for  on  it  he  would  starve.  Needless 
to  go  into  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  hundreds  of  persons  were, 
in  course  of  the  struggle,  threatened  with  death  by  famine  or  ex- 
posure. Literally  to  save  life,  Michael  Davitt  and  Ada  Yeates  went 
down  :  the  former  with  money  and  experience,  the  latter  with  skill 
and  devotion.  They  not  only  succeeded  in  averting  the  threatened 
horrors,  but  they  laid  the  foundation  of  an  industry  which  promises 
to  raise  the  people  from  perennial  want  to  something  like  comfort. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  write  the  history  of  Carraroe.  When  it  is 
written,  Miss  Yeates's  name  will  be  honoured  as  few  can  be  ;  for 
few,  indeed,  there  are  whose  self-sacrifice  would  be  equal  to  living 
in  a  mud  hut,  not  for  days  or  months,  but  years,  to  lift  out  of  misery 
Connemara  peasants.  And  this,  and  much  more,  this  gently-nur- 
tured, highly-educated  lady  has  done. 

The  point  of  the  example  is  this.  For  the  wealthy  owner  claiming 
a  rent  never  earned  from  the  land,*  and  usino-  the  utmost  risfour  of 
the  law  to  enforce  it,  Dr.  jM'Evilly  had  no  word  of  public  remon- 
strance or  censure,  though  she  lives  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood 
and  is  subject  in  every  sense  to  his  jurisdiction.  For  the  people  of 
Carraroe  no  public  manifestation  of  sympathy  or  call  for  aid.  For 
those  who  assisted  them  in  the  hour  of  sorest  need  nothing  but 
hard  words.  The  wretched  Carraroe  peasant  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren might  go  to  the  poorhouse  (as  they  did  go  to  Oughterard),  and 
get  mocked  for  their  pains  ;  or  they  might  take  to  the  emigrant  ship, 
which  was  not  there;  or  they  might  starve  quietly,  as  they  did  be- 
fore ;  or  end  suffering  and  life  together  in  Galway  Bay — let  what 

might  happen  to  the  viiserables^  the  serene  tranquillity  of  iSIrs. , 

of  ,  must  not  be  disturbed.     To  put  it  in  plainest  language, 

*  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  the  western  seaboard,  from  Donegal  to 
Kerry,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  rents  exacted  are  rarely  (if  ever)  for  value  in  land. 
They  are  made  up  by  fishing,  kelp-making,  and  any  other  industrj'  open  to  the  people. 
These  are,  iti  reaUty,  serfs,  whose  labour  is  taxed  by  their  owners.  One  notorious  land- 
lady in  Galway  exacts  first  the  highest  rent  for  the  mountain  and  bog  she  lets  her  slaves; 
she  then  taxes  the  sand  of  the  shore  (which  is  common  property),  the  shell-fish  they 
gather,  the  sea-wrack  they  risk  life  to  collect,  and  the  turbary,  which  was  formerly  free. 
.She  would  tax  also  the  light  and  air  of  heaven  and  the  running  streams,  if  they  were  not 
beyond  her.  And  to  enforce  these  monstrous  exactions  the  Government  granted  her, 
free,  the  forces  of  the  Crown,  \vith  police  and  Emergency  men  !  And  her  tenants  are  not 
happy  !  .Stupid  tenants  !  ungrateful  Irish  !  Within  sight  of  Carraroe  an  extensive  evic- 
tion took  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  attempted  evictions  in  that  ])lace.  A  large 
number,  I  think  as  many  as  eighty  famihcs,  were  put  out  of  their  wTctched  homes.  Their 
united  possessions  in  food  and  furniture  would  not,  supposing  them  saleable  at  all,  bring 
^5.  Their  condition  was  so  utterly  wretched,  so  hopelessly  destitute,  that  the  oflicers  of 
the  marines,  the  sub-inspectors,  the  men  engaged,  to  the  last  of  the  constabulary,  made 
a  collection,  which  amounted  to  £\o,  for  the  temporary'  relief  of  the  star\'ing  jieojile. 
This  e%iction,  fi(jm  the  remoteness  of  the  locality  (it  can  only  be  approached  by  sea),  was 
not  known  to  the  pul)lic,  nor  commented  on  in  the  Press,  and  the  i)erpctrator  of  the 
fearful  tragedy  escaped  the  reprobation  which  he  deserved.  He  has  not,  however,  escaped 
the  land  courts,  which,  in  many  instances,  have  cut  down  his  rents  sixty  per  cent. 
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what  does  this  mean  ?  It  is  not  only  the  abandonment  of  the  flock 
by  the  shepherd  to  worse  than  vulpine  ravage,  but  the  assailing  of 
those  who  took  up  and  performed  the  lapsed  duty  with  the  most 
undeserved  and  unjust  reproaches. 

So  much  for  Tuam.  If  any  person  who  may  have  read  these 
letters  be  still  incredulous,  enough  remains  behind  to  prove  to  de- 
monstration that  the  policy  followed  by  the  present  Archbishop  most 
efficiently  seconds  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  ruin  the  Irish 
nation. 

Not  without  reluctance  do  I  approach  the  last  individual  example 
it  is  necessary  at  present  to  give  of  the  "  stone-blind  "  or  Castle  or 
West-British  policy  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  approach  the  Bishop  of 
Elphin  without  a  feeling  of  personal  respect.  Dr.  Gillooly  is  no 
common  man.  On  other  lines  he  is  capable  of  doing  a  work  for 
Ireland  only  second  to  that  of  Dr.  M'Hale  in  the  past  and  Dr.  Croke 
in  the  present.  Unfortunately  for  himself  and  country,  he  goes  in 
every  public  matter  hopelessly  wrong.  Of  great  abilities  and  at- 
tainments, of  austere  virtues,  of  uncommon  energy  of  character  and 
strength  of  will — in  fine,  with  most  of  the  qualities  the  aggregate  of 
which  justly  entitles  their  possessor  to  be  called  "great" — he  could 
have  taken  a  foremost  part  and  done  invaluable  work  in  building  up 
the  national  autonomy  on  true  and  enduring  lines.  As  it  is,  he  has 
frittered  away  on  most  worthless  objects,  character  which  would 
have  ranked  him  with  the  foremost  of  Irish  Churchmen,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  good  which  will  never  return.  It  is  a  thousand  pities, 
tor  there  is  something  sterling  and  honest  in  his  nature  which  does 
not  allow  him  to  appear  other  than  he  is.  No  claim  makes  he  to 
patriotism.  He  is  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  Government,  and  he 
does  not  deny  it.  He  moves  among  his  priests  and  people  with  as 
(apparently)  profound  an  indifference  to  their  feelings,  opinions,  and 
interests  as  if  he  were  Emperor  of  China  or  Mikado  of  Japan. 
Consequently  he  has  lost,  and  it  must  be  confessed  justly,  all  poli- 
tical influence  with  both.  He  makes  mistakes  which  the  least 
acquaintance  with  his  people  would  enable  him  to  avoid,  and  brings 
his  authority  to  nought  by  commanding  when  they  will  not  obey. 
For  example,  at  the  last  election  of  Roscommon  he  issued  a  circular 
to  the  clergy  obliging  them  to  recommend  the  O'Conor  Don  to  the 
electors.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  one  of  the  most  efficient 
causes  of  the  Don's  rejection  was  this  circular.  At  the  last  Sligo 
election  the  bishop's  selections  were  D.  iNI.  O'Conor  and  Colonel 
King-Harman.  The  former  has  passed  from  the  judgment  of  men. 
With  a  sincere  prayer  for  his  soul's  repose,  I  will  say  only  of  him 
what  duty  requires.  He  was  a  man  who  utterly  belied  all  the  ex- 
pectations formed  of  him — and  they  were  high.  He  was  capable  of 
much;  he  did  nothing:  and  he  failed  because  he  was  a  West- British 
\\'hig.  If  a  wooden  image  had  been  placed  on  the  bench  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  labelled  "Sligo,"  it  would  have  done  as  good 
service  as  Denis  I\I.   O'Conor  during  the  present  Parliament.     It 
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has  been  said  he  was  long  ill.  Why  did  he  not  resign  and  permit 
another  to  do  the  duty  he  could  not  fulfil  ?  The  Don,  of  course, 
wanted  the  voting  power  to  force  his  own  claims  on  the  Ministry. 
As  to  the  colonel,  the  bishop's  other  candidate,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  if  you  reproduced  his  portrait  as  painted  by  himself  during  the 
recent  contest  in  Dublin,  you  would  run  a  good  chance  of  being 
indicted  for  libel.  These  are  the  men  for  whom  the  Bishop  of 
Elphin  turned  his  back  on  Thomas  Sexton. 

One  more  example  of  the  bishop's  "  loss  of  touch"  of  his  people. 
When  the  Land  Act  was  passed  through  he  contributed  nothing 
towards  its  passing,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  he  came  out  with  a 
scheme  for  its  working  through  parish  committees.  A  circular  was 
read  embodying  the  proposal,  and  the  priests  were  directed  to  hold 
meetings  and  begin  the  organisation.  Not  one  single  committee 
was  formed.  One  priest  put  it  before  his  people  in  this  fashion : 
"  Here  is  a  circular  the  bishop  commands  me  to  read.  I  do  so  under 
obedience.  You  can  act  as  you  like  regarding  it."  And  the  people 
did  so,  and  let  it  alone.  The  fact  is  there  is  not  a  bogtrotter  in  Sligo 
or  Roscommon  will  cross  the  road  (political)  at  his  bishop's  bidding. 

There  is  a  peculiar  suitability  in  recalling  the  position  just  now. 
The  bishop  confidently  predicted  the  triumph  of  the  Don  in  Wex- 
ford. If  the  latter  is  not  taught  by  defeat,  he  will  predict  with  equal 
confidence  his  victory  in  Sligo,  with  a  still  more  disastrous  result. 
Castle  bishops  never  learn;  nor  do  I  think  there  is  on  record  a 
single  instance  of  their  conversion  to  Irish  ideas. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  Wexford  affair. 
The  Don  went  down  in  piebald  fashion — not  black  and  white,  but 
blue  and  orange.  In  this  contest  he  got  so  plucked  and  bedraggled 
that  his  cousin,  the  jackdaw  of  Rheims,  would  not  acknowledge 
him.  It  is  impossible  that  a  constituency  which  is  favoured  with 
Sexton's  priceless  services  will  tolerate  the  address  of  "  the  last  of 
the  Whigs,"  sent  back  from  Wexford  in  such  scarecrow  fashion. 

With  this  I  leave,  sir,  the  ungracious  though  necessary  task 
of  reclaiming  against  the  hostility  of  those  who  should  be  neutral, 
if  not  with  us  ;  and,  returning  to  the  general  question,  will  endea- 
vour to  point  out  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  situation, 
with  such  hints  as  these  may  suggest  for  its  amelioration. 

Yours  truly. 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 
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Sir, — If  my  humble  voice  could  reach  every  man  within  our 
bounds  capable  of  thinking  and  acting  as  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic, 
the  question  I  would  put  to  him  is  this  :  "  How  long  shall  the  Castle 
bishop  be  permitted  to  traverse  every  public  movement,  and  aid  our 
adversaries  in  preventing  the  fruition  of  the  nation's  hopes  ?  "  The 
enemv  before  us  we  can  guard  against  and  overcome ;  the  mistaken  or 
false  friend  within  our  own  camp  makes  our  chief  danger.  This  is 
a  question  not  to  be  lightly  considered  or  carelessly  answered. 
Leavinor  my  readers  to  ponder  it  well,  satisfied  that  a  proper  solution 
will  be  found  in  good  time,  I  will  now  proceed  to  substantiate  the 
three  counts  of  the  indictment  stated  in  a  former  letter. 

These  were  :  That  the  West-British  bishop  failed  in  his  duty 
as  o-uardian  of  Catholic  education,  as  a  patriot,  and  as  a  Catholic 
publicist.  Taking  the  last  count  first,  we  must  revert  to  the  real 
starting-point  of  the  present  situation. 

It  has  been  said  before,  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on,  that 
the  work  before  the  Church  in  Ireland  when  the  Act  of  Emanci- 
pation struck  the  fetters  from  her  limbs,  was  second  only  to  that 
presented  to  the  infant  Church  on  its  emergence  from  the  Catacombs. 
Leavincf  for  the  moment  the  remoter  object  of  the  restoration  of  the 
empire  to  the  unity  of  Christendom — now,  alas  !  little  more  than 
"  the  shadow  of  a  great  name  " — she  had  here  to  reform  and  refound 
society  on  a  just  and  Christian  basis,  she  had  to  bring  the  law  of  the 
land,  in  the  particulars  most  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
into  conformity  with  the  law  of  God.  For  Ireland,  then  as  now 
intensely  Catholic  as  regards  the  faith  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  is 
Protestant,  Pagan,  anti-Christian,  or  anything  you  like  but  Catholic, 
as  regards  the  constitution  of  society,  and  the  set  and  current  of 
public  opinion.  At  this  day,  two  generations  after  Emancipation, 
there  is  hardly  any  Catholic  public  opinion  properly  so  called.  There 
is  no  Catholic  society — that  is,  there  is  in  the  centres  of  population 
no  number  of  people  of  various  classes  drawn  together  by  Catholic 
principles  for  Catholic  objects,  which  I  take  to  be  the  body  and 
essence  of  Catholic  social  life.  There  is,  indeed,  something  in  the 
larger  cities  which  is  called  "  Catholic  "  society,  but  it  is  dominated 
by  a  vulgar,  snobbish,  non-Catholic  spirit.  It  is  full  of  worldliness 
and  ostentation.  It  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  simplicity,  good  sense, 
and  charity,  of  really  Catholic  society.  It  is  essentially  anti-Irish, 
or,  at  least,  West-British,  and  in  Dublin  has  the  "  Castle"  for  the 
chief  object  of  its  devotion.  Those  who  know  anything  of  our  prin- 
cipal cities  will  grant  the  truth  of  this  description.  The  barest 
acquaintance  with  what  are  called  the  "better  classes"  elsewhere — 
the  country  gentry  and  professional  people — discloses  a  still  lower 
state.  Their  nearly  total  want  of  literary  culture,  the  poverty  and 
tenuity  of  their  intellectual  life,  their  want  of  robust  Catholic 
spirit,  make  any  union    for  Irish  or  Catholic   objects    impossible. 
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The  conversation  of  the  men  is  confined  to  the  price  of  cattle, 
the  betting  on  the  next  race,  or  some  grand  jury  or  poor  law  ;. 
jobbery;  their  reading  does  not  extend  beyond  the  daily  paper.  ' 
The  women  talk  of  the  fashions  or  the  latest  scandal,  and  read  \ 
'"Ouida's"  novels.  Of  such  is  better  class  Catholic  society  in  Ca-  | 
tholic  Ireland.  But  this  is  digressing.  The  first  duty  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  when  its  action  was  free,  was  to  enforce  on  the  Govern- 
ment the  primal  law  of  any  society  which  aims  at  progress,  namely, 
the  protection  of  industry  from  unjust  spoliation.  That  "  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  that  "  the  husbandman  shall  first  partake  of 
the  fruits,''  are  conclusions  of  reason  as  well  as  first  principles  of 
justice.  For  if  the  labourer  be  not  paid  his  hire  he  cannot  labour 
long;  if  the  husbandman  do  not  eat  he  cannot  live.  So  far,  the 
Irish  landlord  yielded  to  necessity;  he  permitted  his  serfs  to  retain 
as  much  as  kept  them  living,  and  enabled  them  to  work  for  him  ; 
beyond  that  not,  if  he  could  help  it,  a  shilling  nor  a  meal.  We  talk 
of  periodical  famines,  and  the  great  famine  ;  in  vast  tracts  of 
Ireland,  famine  is  perennial.  To  end  this  infamy — this  sin  of  the 
governing  class  calling  to  heaven  for  vengeance — was  clearly  the 
most  urgent  work  before  the  bishops.  For  if  their  first  duty  was  to 
teach  their  people  the  way  to  heaven,  their  second  was  to  prevent 
their  being  sent  on  the  way  before  their  time.  If  the  bishop  have 
no  flock  to  teach  he  may  be  bishop  no  longer,  St.  Paul  himself 
could  found  no  Christian  State  on  a  horde  of  half-starved  serfs. 
The  Irish  landlord,  having  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  in 
his  hands,  framed  a  code  of  laws,  which  made  rack-renting  and  evict- 
ing the  normal  conditions  of  Irish  agricultural  industry.  His  ally, 
the  English  Government,  had  previously  stamped  out  nearly  every 
other;  so  that  the  people,  nominally  emancipated,  were  practically 
condemned  to  an  industrial  serfdom  which  made  progress  and  con- 
tentment impossible.  So  scandalously  unjust,  so  utterly  indefensible, 
was  the  Irish  land  system,  that,  although  it  was  regarded  as  the 
outwork  of  the  land  monopoly  of  Great  I3ritain,  and  had  the  force 
of  the  empire  at  its  back,  it  went  down,  at  the  stern  challenge  of  the 
"ex-convict"  (as  his  enemies  delight  to  call  the  founder  of  the 
League),  with  hardly  a  show  of  resistance. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Castle  bishop,  the  Irish  Church  would  have 
done  fifty  years  ago,  what  the  League  did  but  yesterday,  and  we 
would  have  now  a  flourishing,  highly  organised  society  of  ten  or 
twelve  millions,  instead  of  a  disorganised  and  perishing  one  of  half 
the  number.  He  saw,  or  might  have  seen,  the  rackrenting  and 
evicting.  He  saw  his  people,  and  he  sees  them  yet,  condemned  to 
conditions  of  food  and  clothing  and  lodging,  unfit  for  the  beasts  that 
perish  ;  he  saw  the  law-made  famines  and  exterminations,  and  he 
not  only  did  nothing  himself,  but  he  paralysed  the  action  of  those 
who  would  have  done  everything,  for  the  good  providence  of  God 
has  provided  that  in  the  Irish  Church  there  should  be  at  every  period 
bishops  as  conspicuous  for  their  patriotism  as  for  the  highest  episco- 
pal   virtues.       Let    us,   however,    be   just    to    this    thrice-unhappy 
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personage,  the  Castle  bishop.  He  is  the  outcome  and  evidence  of 
an  evil  time.  He  was  probably  born  a  serf,  or  is  certainly  the  son 
of  one;  and  the  servile  strain  is  not  eliminated  in  one  generation. 
Then  mark  the  temptation  to  which  he  was  subjected.  One  day 
the  despised  head  of  a  persecuted  sect ;  the  next  the  chief  of  an 
emancipated  people — a  peer  among  peers,  with  vastly  greater  in- 
fluence than  any  peer  of  them  all.  No  wonder  some  bishops  lost 
their  heads  ;  no  wonder  they  abused  powers  to  which  they  were 
wholly  unused  ;  no  wonder  they  forgot  that  Ireland  was  a  missionary 
country,  in  which  the  Christian  order  had  to  be  created  from  the 
foundation,  and  entered  at  once  into  the  state  and  mode  of  life 
proper  to  prelates  of  countries  where  it  had  existed  for  centuries. 
Nor  did  they  always  escape  the  taint  of  the  non-Catholic,  anti-Irish 
feeling,  common  to  the  aristocratic  society  of  which  they  were  made 
free.  The  late  Dr.  Moriarty  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
prelates  who  ever  adorned  the  Irish  Church  ;  from  him  everything 
of  good  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  but  when  he  entered  the 
salons  of  Kenmare  House  he  was  lost  to  Ireland  and  the  Church  ; 
and  did  and  said  things  which,  in  charity  to  his  memory,  we  may 
not  recall.  In  another  way  it  is  remembered  with  bitterness  in 
Tipperary  how,  during  the  reign  of  Dr.  Leahy,  the  elections  for  the 
county  were  made  at  the  Palace  in  Thurles  in  total  indifference  to 
the  rights  of  the  electors.  Usurping  popular  power,  he  made  himself 
sole  elector.  Happily  we  may  refer  to  this  as  a  thing  of  the  past, 
for  the  great  spiritual  chief  of  Munster  to-day  is  not  only  of  one 
mind  and  heart  with  his  people,  but  is  scrupulously  regardful  of  their 
rights. 

"But,"  the  Castle  bishop  may  object,  "it  is  hot  my  business  to 
interfere  in  secular  matters  ;  I  could  not  inaugurate  a  movement  to 
effect  a  change  in  the  laws."  With  great  respect,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  live  by  their  industry  is  not  merely  a  secular  matter:  it  is 
essentially  a  moral  one,  coming  quite  within  episcopal  duty  and 
power  to  secure.  Then,  as  to  enforcing  reform,  the  means  were 
entirely  in  his  own  hand.  It  was  simply  making  the  unwritten  law 
of  the  League  operative  through  every  parish  of  his  diocese,  namely, 
that  no  one  should  take  a  farm  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  an  unjust 
rent,  and  that  no  one  should  speak  to  or  have  any  transaction  with 
anyone  who  did.  A  Tenants'  Defence  Association  in  every  parish, 
with  the  P.P.  for  president  or  secretary,  enforcing  these  simple  laws, 
would  have  made  an  end  of  landlordism  long  before  it  had  time  to 
reduce  Ireland  to  its  present  state  of  impoverishment  and  degra- 
dation. 

It  is  only  when  taking  the  highest  view  of  the  great  office  to 
which  he  is  called  that  we  see  how  utterly  the  Castle  Bishop  has 
failed  in  his  duty  as  publicist — that  is,  as  one  who  connects  Catholic 
principles  with  the  external  order.  Once  more  let  it  be  declared 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  no  sect  among  the  sects,  no  school  of 
philosophy,  but  a  power,  a  kingdom,  with  a  sovereignty  of  its  own 
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no  less  real  and  true  because  unseen.  It  is  the  practical  providence  of 
God  to  men,  for  when  its  action  is  free,  and  its  human  elements  worthy, 
its  effect  is  to  establish  a  condition  of  society  in  which  the  ordinary 
evils  and  miseries  which  afflict  mankind  are  unknown.  Though  the 
immediate  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  the  souls  of  men,  it  embraces 
mediately  his  temporal  interests.  It  is  at  once  general  and  particular, 
spiritual  and  material.  Its  effect  is  to  show  forth  in  society  the 
Divine  sentence,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  his  justice, 
and  all  things  shall  be  added  to  you."  In  raising  the  individual  to 
the  primal  integrity  and  perfection  of  his  nature,  it  restores  society 
to  that  happy  condition  which  we  know  to  be  possible,  but  which  is 
so  rare  in  the  world's  history.  Under  the  Jewish  theocracy  we  read 
of  the  people  dwelling  in  peace,  "  each  man  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  no  one  daring  to  make  him  afraid."  For  three  centuries 
Ireland  presented  a  still  more  beautiful  picture  in  as  far  as  the 
Christian  order  surpassed  the  Jewish.  The  legend  embodied  by  the 
poet  in  graceful  song,*  if  not  historically  true,  is  evidence  of  a  con- 
dition of  society  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  the  Ireland  of 
that  time;  while  the  reception  and  support  of  thousands  of  students 
in  quest  of  the  learning  which  had  found  its  chief  refuge  here  proves 
that  abundance  dwelt  with  peace  and  virtue  in  our  isle.  Under 
Alfred  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  England  likewise  showed  the 
power  of  Catholic  principles  in  creating  a  society  approaching  per- 
fection. So  likewise  under  St.  Louis  in  France,  and  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  in  Spain,  while  it  was  reserved  for  the  Great  Order,  in  the 
missions  of  Paraguay,  to  exhibit  the  highest  condition  of  which 
human  society  is  capable.  There  the  law  of  charity  reigned  supreme; 
there  the  sacred  tribunal  of  penance  was  the  only  one  known  ;  and 
human  law,  with  its  rude  methods  and  practical  injustices,  was 
wholly  superseded  by  the  divine. 

It  is  the  highest  praise  which  can  be  given  our  people  to  declare 
that  never  before  was  fairer  field  offered  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
power  and  beneficence  of  Catholic  principles.  The  faith  through 
centuries  of  persecution  had  become,  as  it  were,  ingrained  in  the 
national  life.  The  organisation  of  the  Church  remained  almost 
complete  :  she  had  only  to  frame  the  necessary  laws  for  the  establish- 
ment of  justice  in  the  public  order,  and  the  whole  framework  of 
injustice  melted  away  before  it,  as, 

"  When  torches  that  have  burned  all  night 
At  some  impure  and  godless  rite 
Encounter  morning's  glorious  rays." 

The  late  Land  League  is  evidence.  It  was  improvised  in  a  chance, 
haphazard  way  ;  its  methods  were  untried  and  some  of  its  instru- 
ments unworthy.  Yet,  as  Forster  bitterly  confessed,  its  unwritten 
law  superseded  the  law  of  the  land.  It  did  so  because  it  was  the 
reflection  of  eternal  justice,  and  had  a  true  and  loyal  people  for  its 

•  "  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore." 
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subjects.  In  truth  and  fact,  there  is  no  height  of  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  which  this  people  cannot  be  raised  for  Irish  and  Catholic 
objects  if  the  leading  be  honest  and  capable.  In  spite  of  much  to 
try  it,  their  faith  is  still  an  active  and  zealous  faith.  Missionaries 
of  widest  experience  are  filled  with  admiration  of  it.  I  have  been 
many  times  told  by  these  masters  of  the  spiritual  life,  that  they 
have  frequently  found  the  people  more  willing  to  follow  than  their 
chiefs  to  lead.  If  anyone  wants  evidence  of  this,  let  him  go  to  the 
nearest  country  church  and  see  in  the  rapt,  profound  devotion  of  the 
people,  their  utter  absence  of  human  respect,  and  freedom  from  any 
thought  but  of  the  one  tremendous  action  passing — a  sight  more 
edifying  than  the  most  eloquent  discourse — a  proof  of  their  undying, 
invincible  attachment  to  the  principles  by  which  nations  as  well  as 
individuals  live.  The  Irish  people  are  willing  and  eager  to  be  led 
on  Irish  and  Catholic  lines.  The  Castle  bishop  cannot  retire  under 
the  question  asked  of  old,  "Am  1  my  people's  keeper?"  He  had 
the  power  and  the  right,  he  had  the  material  to  work  with,  he  had 
the  duty  upon  him.  The  first  he  did  not  use,  the  second  he  per- 
mitted to  be  wasted  and  abused,  the  last  he  wholly  neglected. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late,  while  the  advance  of  political  intelligence 
and  the  growth  of  a  certain  independence  of  spirit  make  delays 
dangerous.  The  Irish  people  will  gladly  be  led  by  their  spiritual 
chiefs,  but  the  leading  must  be  on  the  old  lines,  and  for  public  objects. 
Once  more  :  they  will  not  be  led  through  the  mire  of  Whiggery,  nor 
into  the  shadow  of  Dublin  Castle. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 
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Sir, — When  this  series  of  letters  was  projected  I  expected,  in 
return,  not  argument — for  in  answer  to  the  statement  of  the  Irish 
position  nothing  is  thinkable  which  could  be  justified  by  that  name — 
but  a  good  deal  of  obloquy.  Writing  anonymously  and  with  one 
single  aim,  this  would  not  have  touched  me  ;  but  I  am,  nevertheless, 
obliged  to  your  correspondent,  "  An  Irish  Catholic  Clergyman,"  for 
experience  of  a  pleasanter  kind.  The  answer  to  his  courteous  letter 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  present,  and  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
him  that  he  curiously  mistakes  my  relations  with  bishops.  It  has 
been  my  happiness  during  a  third  of  a  century  to  have  known  many, 
to  be  intimate  with  several,  and  to  be  honoured  with  the  friendship 
of  more  than  one.  Never  once  have  I  approached  one  of  the  rulers 
of   God's    Church   without    experiencing    courtesy    and    kindness 
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beyond  deserving-,  nor  asked  favour  which  was  refused.  As  to  the 
graver  charge  of  lessening  the  popular  respect  for  ecclesiastics,  my 
design  is  to  increase  it  by  stigmatising  a  course  of  action  on  the  part 
of  some  which  can  have  only  that  unhappy  result. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  in  the  Irish  character  is  its 
profound  instinctive  reverence  for  the  priestly  office.  It  is  ingrained 
in  the  national  life,  the  outcome  of  a  vivid  faith,  and  rooted  in  true 
and  deep  theology.  The  Great  Briton  jeers  and  mocks  at  this  feel- 
ing. He  loves  to  scoff  at  "Paddy  and  his  priest."  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  The  Saxon  lout,  with  his  grossness  of  temperament  and 
swinish  habit,  is  incapable  of  understanding  the  mingled  respect 
and  affection  which  bind  in  one  the  Irish  Church  and  people.  This 
is  no  outcome  of  slavish  fear  or  abject  superstition,  but  of  life-long 
benefits  on  one  side,  and  loyal  support  and  obedience  springing 
from  an  intimate  sense  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  priestly  office 
on  the  other.  The  Irish  peasant  sees  in  the  priest  his  sole  friend, 
his  defence  against  injustice,  his  protector  against  the  multiplied 
oppressions  to  which  he  was  subject.  More,  he  sees  in  him  the  re- 
presentative of  Jesus  Christ,  "whose  mouth  opens  in  benediction," 
whose  hand  is  extended  to  raise  and  to  save.  Instead  of  lessening, 
I  would  make  this  feeling  dominant  in  Irish  affairs.  I  would  restore 
to  the  Church  her  mediaeval  power,  but  I  would  have  it  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  conferred.  I  would  make  her  in  the  most 
potent  manner  the  shield  of  the  oppressed,  the  father  of  the  poor. 
I  would  have  her  withstand  the  tyrant,  and  smite  him  with  the 
anathema  which  has  never  lost  its  force.  I  would  have  her  stand 
for  justice  and  right  against  fraud,  and  falsehood,  and  wrong,  no 
matter  whether  practised  by  nobles  or  governments.  I  would  that 
the  Pope  was,  as  of  old,  chief  of  a  Christian  world,  arbiter  between 
sovereigns,  and  that  bishop  and  parochus,  each  in  his  own  place, 
was  for  his  people  the  practical  Providence  of  God. 

When  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  order  have  become  so 
obscured  that  bishops  and  revolutionists  join  in  crying,  "  No  priests 
in  politics,"  it  may  be  useful  to  state  them  here,  though  it  looks  like 
copying  a  page  of  the  catechism. 

When,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Creator  willed  the  salvation 
of  his  creatures  and  the  restoration  of  human  society  to  its  primal 
perfection,  He  took  to  Himself  our  human  nature,  and  declared  that 
his  delight  was  to  be  with  the  children  of  men.  It  was  necessary 
that  this  stupendous  fact,  this  ineffable  desire,  should  have  a  home 
and  an  expression  adequate  and  worthy  ;  and  the  result  was  the 
creation  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Its  ultimate  meaning  is  the  dwell- 
ing of  God  amongst  men — his  being  perpetually  exposed  for  their 
adoration,  and  his  communication  to  them  in  the  form  He  has  as- 
sumed. 

Sole  perfection  in  a  world  of  imperfection — only  unimpaired 
structure  in  a  wilderness  of  ruins — shrine  of  her  Creator,  destined 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  a  work  greater  than  creation  itself — it  was 
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fitting  that  she  should  be  endowed  with  all  the  immunities,  privi- 
leges, and  powers  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  mission.  Well 
may  she  declare,  by  the  voice  of  one  of  her  noblest  sons  : 

' '  To  raise  me  was  the  task  of  Power  Divine, 
Supremest  Wisdom,  and  Primeval  Love,'' 

for  in  this  grandest  manifestation  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  the 
power  of  the  Father,  the  wisdom  of  the  Son,  and  the  charity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  displayed  in  their  highest  perfection.  To  her  has 
been  confided  the  guardianship  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  with  the 
fortunes  and  the  happiness  of  men  ;  and  with  these  sublime  trusts 
were  given  corresponding  powers.  "All  power,"  says  our  Lord,  "is 
given  to  Me  " — that  is,  as  man,  since  as  God  He  was  always  Omni- 
potent. "  As  my  Father  sent  Me,  so  I  send  you,"  That  is,  all  the 
power  He  received  as  Saviour  He  delegated  to  his  Church.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise,  since  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  wisdom  of  God 
to  impose  duties  without  enabling  their  fulfilment.  Granting,  there- 
fore, that  the  mission  of  the  Church  extends  to  the  creation  and 
development  of  the  Christian  order  in  society,  I  claim  for  its  chiefs 
the  powers  and  rights  necessary  for  its  fullest  performance,  and  for 
the  Pope  the  definition  of  the  point  when  they  begin  and  end;  I 
claim  them  by  reason  of  the  mission  she  has  received,  by  the  prin- 
ciples she  embodies,  and  by  the  work  she  has  done  and  still 
does.     * 

What  we  call  Christendom  was  purely  the  work  of  the  Church 
— the  outcome  of  her  teaching  and  the  fruit  of  her  labour.  Not 
only  has  she  over  this  the  natural  rights  of  creator  and  the  delegated 
authority  of  God,  but  to  a  certain  extent  the  very  rights  of  God 
Himself  living  and  reigning  within  her.  These  rights  and  powers 
are  not  the  less  but  the  more  real  that  they  mostly  spring  from  and 
operate  in  the  supernatural  order,  have  conscience  for  their  domain, 
and  act  in  ways  different  from  the  secular  power.  When  the  Church 
and  the  secular  power  are  in  harmony  society  is  happy  and  progres- 
sive. When  they  are  in  antagonism — that  is,  when  the  temporal 
order  oppresses  or  degrades  the  spiritual — then  public  order  is 
broken,  and  society  inevitably  declines. 

This  digression,  however  tedious,  is  necessary  to  show  the 
position  held  of  right  by  the  Catholic  bishop.  He  is  set  for  the 
raising  of  human  society  to  the  Christian  ideal.  His  noble  task  is 
to  make  truth  and  justice  prevail  in  human  affairs.  His  office  is  in 
the  highest  degree  fiduciary,  and  the  trusts  are  the  chief  interests 
not  only  of  men  but  of  God.  He  does  not  exist  for  himself.  The 
purple  he  wears  is  not  only  the  emblem  of  his  dignity  but  the  me- 
mento of  the  sacrifice — of  his  life  if  necessary — to  which  he  is  bound. 
Writing  of  Catholics  to  Catholics  there  is  in  this  nothing  of  my  own 
but  the  statement,  as  short  as  I  could  make  it,  of  what  I  have  re- 
ceived as  the  Church's  teaching,  or  understand  as  the  outcome  of 
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her  principles.  Now,  my  objection  to  the  Castle  bishop*  is  this,  that 
he  seems  to  forget  or  put  aside  all  such  considerations.  His  benefi- 
cent powers  are  not  only  unused  fortheir  proper  ends,  but  perverted, 
as  far  as  may  be  without  wholly  abandoning  his  position,  to  the 
service  of  the  enemy.  The  danger  and  the  evil  of  this  is  not  in  the 
frank  declaration  of  it  but  in  the  doing.  Better  far  say  out  what  is 
in  people's  minds  than  let  such  feelings  rankle  and  fester  till  they 
make  a  schism,  as  often  they  have  made  before.  Let  not  the 
*'  Irish  Catholic  Clergyman"  be  afraid.  My  ardent  desire  is  to  make 
Catholics  principles  dominate  in  Irish  affairs,  and,  going  by  far 
higher  sanction  than  my  own  poor  judgment,  I  am  doing  what  one 
humble  man — not,  as  you  know,  '*  experienced  or  able,"  but  rather 
the  contrary — may  do  to  hasten  that  consummation. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  show  that  lamentable  as  has  been  the  de- 
fect of  the  Catholic  bishop  as  a  Catholic  publicist,  his  failure  as  a 
patriot  has  been  still  more  conspicuous  and  complete.  However 
strictly  the  bishop  may  be  bound  in  other  times  and  places  to  take 
the  side  of  justice  and  right,  his  obligation  in  Ireland  was  intensified 
beyond  comparison.  Of  old,  when  warring  Europe  went  to  fight, 
wherever  the  quarrel  began  it  was  sure  to  be  ended  in  Flanders.  So 
in  the  ceaseless  struggle  of  principles  which  goes  on  in  the  world 
Ireland  seems  to  be  the  chosen  battle-ground  for  those  most  strongly 
opposed.  Here  are  antagonised  in  a  way  seen  nowhere  else  the 
strife  of  truth  and  falsehood,  justice  and  injustice,  right  and  wrong, 
good  and  evil.  The  two  sides  are  divided  with  a  clearness  seen 
nowhere  else  ;  and  the  parties  to  the  struggle  are  each  worthy  of 
their  cause. 

On  one  side  is  the  Irish  nation  ;  on  the  other  that  malific  power 
which  for  seven  centuries  has  compassed  its  ruin.  Nothing  can  be 
more  clear,  definite,  and  emphatic  than  the  position  of  the  parties 
in  this  contest  of  eight  centuries.  So  many  interests  go  to  obscure 
the  facts  underlying  the  whole  position  that  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
instate it  constantly.  One  of  the  most  strongly  marked  of  the  families 
of  peoples  into  which  Providence  has  cast  mankind  exists  on  Irish 
soil,  and  has  existed  from  time  immemorial.  They  have  a  right  to 
live  their  own  life  within  their  own  borders.  This  right  has  been 
always  denied  them  ;  and  not  only  have  they  not  been  governed  for 

My  kindly  critic  takes  exception  to  the  phrase  "  Castle  "  bishop.  I  beg  leave  to 
remind  him  that  the  epithet  does  not  make  but  only  denotes  the  fact.  If  it  be  fhat  the 
title  is  felt  to  be  a  discredit  and  a  reproach,  why  does  the  bishop  go  to  the  Castle  ?  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  he  knows  how  this  is  regarded  by  his  people.  They  may  continue 
to  respect  his  person  and  reverence  his  oflice ;  they  all  the  more  regard  his  policy  with 
indignation  and  abhorrence.  Here  is  a  description  of  his  class  which  I  would  nf)t 
venture  to  make,  but  which  is  of  far  higher,  even  episcopal,  authority  : — "  An  English 
Whig  is  bad,  an  Irish  Whig  is  worse,  an  Irish  Catholic  Whig  is  worst  of  all ;  but  an 
Irish  ecclesiastical  Catholic  Whig  is itself."  Let  the  reader  fill  the  blank  for  him- 
self— he  can't  err  on  the  side  of  strength — and  the  quotation  will  be  complete.  The 
"I.e.  C."  reproaches  me  with  not  writing  on  secret  societies,  the  payment  of  trade 
debts,  &c.  It  is  no  just  objection  to  a  man  who  sets  before  himself  a  definite  task,  of 
clear  and  urgent  necessity,  that  he  does  not  undertake  to  do  several  other  things  quite 
outside  what  he  aims  at. 
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their  own  benefit,  but  their  rulers  have  been  engaged  in  one  cease- 
less conspiracy  for  their  corruption  or  extermination.  The  whole 
catalogue  of  crime  has  been  exhausted  by  the  English  Government 
in  Ireland  ;  and  its  guilt  is  intensified  by  the  hypocritical  pretences 
with  which  it  is  carried  on.  Concealed  for  long  by  enormous  and 
systematic  lying,  the  facts  are  being  now  laid  bare  to  the  world. 
The  population  reduced  to  one-half,  and  that  half,  in  temper  at 
least,  always  within  "  measurable  distance  of  rebellion  ;"  the  rich 
plains  covered  with  cattle,  and  bleak  mountain-sides  dotted  with  huts 
not  fit  for  savages  ;  the  poverty  constantly  increasing  with  the  de- 
crease of  the  population  ;  on  all  sides  the  roofless  cottage,  the  ruined 
villa,  the  deserted  mansion  ;  and  with  these  every  feature  of  neglect, 
dilapidation,  and  decay.  This  is  the  outcome  of  foreign  government, 
and  this  is  what  the  Castle  bishop  calls  on  us  to  endure.  Then  there 
is  Lord  Derby's  famous  declaration  that  "  it  would  pay  us  to  spend 
millions  in  emigrating  this  people."  Let  us  hope  he  will  be  "  emi- 
grated" before  his  plan  is  reduced  to  practice.  Again,  there  is  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  "pinch  of  hunger"  policy,  which  was  to  force  the 
sufferers  to  vacate  the  cottage  they  could  re-enter  never  more. 
These  and  ten  thousand  other  facts  prove  to  demonstration  that  the 
English  Government  never  acquired  an  equitable  right  to  govern  us, 
for  it  never  sought  our  good.  They  prove,  too,  that  this  Govern- 
ment, in  administration  or  executive,  never  touches  us  save  in  an 
adverse  and  hostile  manner.  The  English  Government  never  in- 
tended that  a  prosperous,  powerful  Irish  Catholic  people  should 
flourish  on  Irish  soil,  and  they  are  as  far  from  intending  it  now  as 
•one  or  three  centuries  ago. 

They  would  not  if  they  could,  and  they  could  not  if  they  would, 
govern  us  justly.  There  are  three  invincible  obstacles  to  their  right 
government  of  this  country:  first,  national  prejudice,  massed  and 
intensified  by  generations  of  slanderers;  secondly,  trade  jealousy, 
which  has  led  England  to  the  commission  of  some  of  its  greatest 
crimes  ;  and,  thirdly,  sectarian  malice,  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and 
diabolism  energising  through  these.  Dublin  Castle,  their  represen- 
tative herC;  is  a  ring  of  Orangeism  and  Freemasonry,  which  is  Anti- 
christ in  the  concrete  ;  and  it  can  no  more  act  justly  or  fairly  or 
honestly  by  us  than  the  enemy  of  man  can  desire  our  spiritual  good. 
.  With  this  Godless  tyranny — the  incarnation  of  everything  in- 
famous in  government — the  Castle  bishop  has  allied  himself.  He 
has  done  what  Pius  the  Ninth  emphatically  and  indignantly  declined 
to  do — "come  to  terms  with  modern  civilisation."  He  has  done 
this  in  open  violation  of  his  duty  as  a  patriot,  for  to  the  episcopal 
office  belongs  specially  this  noblest  of  natural  virtues.  The  quality 
■of  paternity  is  the  highest  the  Creator  can  share  with  the  creature  ; 
and  the  bishop  is  father  above  all.  Especially  is  he  the  guardian 
and  protector  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  suffering  ;  and  wherever 
their  interests  or  claims  call  him  he  is  bound  to  go.  In  a  time  of 
imminent   peril  the  Castle  bishop   has  not    stirred  hand  or   foot, 
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bounded  only  by  the  limits  He  has  Himself  set — in  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will.  It  is  the  displacing  this  grand  central  thought  from 
its  pre-eminence  which  makes  the  modern  world  sick  nigh  to  death, 
and  sends  our  boasted  civilisation  staggering  blindly,  viciously, 
brutally  back  to  paganism  Sad  necessity  it  is  which  obliges  the 
re-statement  of  what  should  be  in  the  minds  of  all  from  the  dawning 
consciousness  of  youth  to  the  extremity  of  age,  but  which  the  world, 
and  those  who  go  with  it,  seek  to  forget  or  put  out  of  sight. 

The  fulness  of  time  had  come  ;  the  miracle  of  miracles  was  to  be 
wrought.  The  one  transcendent  fact  of  human  experience  was  to 
occur.  AH  creation  stood  expectant — waiting  that  which  was  to 
radically  modify  its  relations  with  its  Creator.  It  came,  and  became 
for  us  the  law  of  our  life,  the  light  of  our  intellect,"  and  the  means  of 
our  salvation. 

This  fact  is  the  Incarnation.  Two  thousand  years  has  not 
dimmed  the  glory  of  its  brightness  nor  lessened  its  value  by  the 
shadow  of  a  shade.  It  stands  amidst  the  centuries  of  man's  history 
alone  and  unapproachable.  To  it  all  antiquity  looked  forward  ;  and 
if  posterity  regard  it  with  less  eager  and  yearning  gaze,  it  is  because 
for  us  it  remains  living  and  energising  in  our  midst.  It  is  still,  as 
of  old,  set  for  the  fall  and  the  resurrection  of  men.  Those  who  are 
called  to  know  it  in  its  fulness  it  transforms  and  raises  to  the  practice 
of  heroic  virtue.  The  multitudes  to  whom  in  all  their  wanderings  it 
is  an  object  of  deepest  reverence  and  humble  hope  it  saves.  Those 
to  whom  it  is  a  hard  saying,  who  will  not  receive  it,  who  turn  away 
and  walk  with  their  Saviour  no  more — those  who  reject  it,  or  scoff, 
or  mock — it  is  not  for  them  a  source  of  life  but  of  death.  Human 
reason  itself  declares  the  absolute,  all-embracing,  all-absorbing, 
nature  of  this  ineffable  event.  As  God  is  the  Sovereign  Good,  the  /, 
sole  self-subsisting,  infinite,  eternal  Being,  it  necessarily  followsl' 
that  all  things  must  begin  and  end  in  Him.  Everything  relating? 
directly  to  Him  or  to  His  manifestations  to  His  creatures  must,  in 
the  Eternal  Mind,  take  precedence  of  all  other  motives.  The  whole 
scheme  of  creation,  therefore,  must  have  been  framed  in  relation  to 
the  Incarnation  ;  nor,  as  far  as  human  prescience  can  discern,  would 
anything  of  which  we  have  cognisance  been  created  save  to  serve 
as  a  preparation  and  a  shrine  for  this  stupendous  mystery. 
Again,  I  repeat,  this  fact  is  not  dead,  nor  merely  historical,  but 
living,  energising,  vivifying:  the  first  cause  and  principle  of  all 
created  things.  It  can  neither  be  put  aside  nor  let  alone.  It  would 
be  more  possible  and  more  wise  to  shut  out  the  sun  from  the  mate- 
rial universe  than  to  close  the  moral  order,  or,  indeed,  the  sum  of 
human  existence,  against  it — to  extrude  the  Saviour  of  Men  from 
the  world  He  has  redeemed.  To  imprint  in  ineffaceable  characters 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  youthful  mind  is  the  noblest  \ 
office  of  the  Christian  school,  as  it  is  that  of  the  Church  to  make  \ 
his  love  prevail  in  the  heart.  They  are  indissolubly  associated  in 
this  glorious  work,  and  to  divide  them  is  to  strike  as  deadly  a  blow 
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\^  at  Christianity  as  would  be  the  sundering  of  the  man  and  woman, 
^  whom  the  sacred  bond  of  Christian  marriage  had  made  one. 

This  event  altered  the  relation  of  human  society  with  its  Creator. 

/Whatever  of  right  or  authority  the  natural  order  possessed,  vanished 
in  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  reigning  in  and  through  the  society  He 
founded.      No    longer    Creator  only    He    became    our    Redeemer, 
I    and    more,    our   Brother,    and   Lover,  and   Friend.      So    infinitely 
'    attractive  is  this   thought  ;  so   irresistibly  does   it  appeal   to  every- 
i   thing  that  is  best  in  man,  to  his  reason  as  well  as  to  his  heart,  that 
\  the  Apostle  pronounces   anathema  on  those  who  close  their  under- 
I    standings  and  harden  their  hearts  against  it.     "If  anyone  love  not 
'    the   Lord   Jesus   let   him   be   accursed."      Henceforth    mankind    is 
segregated    into  tWo    classes,   those    w^ho   know    and    receive    this 
Divine  Fact,  with  all   that  it   implies,   and   those   who  know  it  not, 
or,  still  worse,  reject  it.     Between  these  two  an  unfathomable  gulf 
is  fixed^  to  be  bridged  over  indeed   by   God's   grace   for  those  who 
respond   to   its   inspirations,  to  remain  impassable  to  all   who    lift 
themselves  above  the  humility  of  the  Gospel.     Of  the  former,  the 
Catholic  bishop  is  the  chief.     It  is  his   highest   duty  to  guard  and 
magnify  this  first  of  principles  and  make  it  prevail,  and  this  the  Castle 
bishop  fails  to    do,  because  he  has  compromised  his  independence. 
In  this  mystery  of   mysteries   is   the   sum  of  human  knowledge. 
It  reaches  from  end  to  end,  and  enables  us,  as  far  as  our  present 
condition  permits,  "to  know  even  as  we  are  known."     The  ascetic 
J    spirit,  the  love  of  the  Cross,  the  desire  of  self-sacrifice  born  of  it,  is 
I     necessary  to  the  well-being — in   the   long   run,   to   the   very  exist- 
*     ence — of  human   society    in   any    State    above    the  savage.      The 
office  of  the  Catholic  bishop  is  to  guard  and   teach  the  truths  of  the 
faith  ;    his   chief   duty  is  to  render  these  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete,  to  reform  and   build    up  human    society  on  the  Christian 
basis,   to  make   the   Christian   idea   the  informing  and  dominating 
principle    of    life.       In    this    creative    and    godlike   ofifice    his  chief 
instrument   is   the  school.     In    consenting    to    its   degradation  the 
Castle  bishop  has  cut  off  his  own  right  hand.   It  is  not  because  of,  but 
in  despite  of,  the  late  Archbishop  Murray  that  the  "  mixed  "  system  is 
not  dominant  in  Ireland,  with  the  Godless  Queen's  University  for  its 
apex,spreadingon  allsides  intellectualconfusionand  moral  corruption. 
The  first  right  of  a  people  is  to  live  ;  the  second  to  fulfil  the  end  of 
their  existence  by  serving  God  in  the  way  He  has  commanded.   Both 
these  rights  have  been  denied  the  Irish  nation  until  their  concession 
could  be  no  longer  withheld.    With  the  connivance  and  co-operation 
of  the  Castle  bishop  the  latter  has  been  granted  in  such  mutilated 
form  as  to  rob  it  of  half  its  value.     I  claim  as  a  fundamental  right 
^    the  presentation  by  my  religious  guides  of  the  Christian  idea  in  its 
J^^^  fullest  and  most  objective  form.     I  claim  from  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  teach  and  defend  it  that  they  shall  make  it  operative  through- 
out, and  most  of  all  in  the  school  ;  that  they  shall  see  that  it  pervades 
and  dominates   the   whole  work  of  education,    in    books,    statues, 
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pictures,  music,  pious  ejaculation — in  everything  bv  which  the  all- 
important  work  of  education  can  be  coloured  and  directed.  This  is 
the  claim  we,  as  Christians,  have  a  clear  right  to  make.  This  is  the 
claim  the  Castle  bishop  practically  denies.  He  says,  in  effect,  you 
are  well  enough  off  with  a  crumb  in  place  of  the  loaf  which  should 
be  yours.  There  is  something  most  cruel  and  unjust  in  this  denial. 
Ireland  has  given  everything  the  world  holds  valuable  to  retain 
intact  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  a  portion  of  her  hierarchy  so  act  as 
to  deprive  her  of  a  great  share  of  the  fruits  of  her  sacrifice.  It  is  a 
mystery  not  to  be  solved  by  human  intelligence — how  this  nation, 
faithful  above  all,  has  been  abandoned  by  its  own,  to  the  grievous 
prolongation  of  its  suffering.  Like  Him  whom  she  has  enshrined 
in  her  heart  of  hearts,  Ireland  struggles  towards  her  salvation  by 
the  way  of  the  cross.  The  object  of  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  the 
world,  reviled  and  mocked  by  her  enemies,  abandoned  and  betrayed 
by  her  friends,  buffeted  and  scourged  by  tyrants,  she  falls,  but  she 
rises  again,  and  goes  on  her  painful  way  to  the  victory  now,  thank  God! 
all  but  assured.  Weak  and  spent  to  the  worldly  eye,  she  is  strong 
by  the  Divine  power  which  dwells  within  her,  and  by  that  she  will 
assuredly  triumph  over  her  enemies,  and  enter  on  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  her  rights.  If  Christianity  be  true,  the  Christian  order  of-X^ 
society  should  by  right  obtain.  Let  its  guardians  begin  by  making  | 
it  dominate  in  the  school.  If  Christ  reigns  there  He  will  soon  reign 
in  the  external  order;  and  we  will  have  again  in  the  Island,  once 
of  Saints,  a  reproduction  of  its  earlier  glories. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 

P.S. — It  being  undesirable  to  interrupt  the  sequence  of  the 
letters,  I  will  ask  you  to  find  room  in  a  postscript  for  a  further  word 
to  the  "  I.  C.  Clergyman."  He  does  not  believe  in  a  Castle  bishop. 
How,  then,  will  he  characterise  the  Cardinal's  denunciations  of  the 
Land  Leagues,  and  his  praises  of  the  ¥ovsiQ.T regime?  What  will  he 
call  the  Bishop  of  Elphin's  support  of  The  O'Conor  Don,  after  the 
latter  had  been  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  (to  assist  in  imprisoning 
far  better  men  than  himself)  and  had  joined  the  Orange  Emergency 
Club  in  Kildare-street  ?  What  will  he  call  the  action  of  a  prelate 
playing  detective  on  his  own  priests  in  the  Castle  interest?  or  that  of 
the  one  who  presented  a  most  estimable  priest  with  a  Forster  lettrc 
de  cachet  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  suspension  to  force  him  to 
commit  political  suicide?  If  the  "I.  C.  C."  is  as  innocent  as  he 
seems  to  be  of  knowledge  of  this  kind,  I  can  give  him  in  private,  if 
he  wishes,  further  examples  proving  beyond  doubt  that  there  are 
**  Castle  bishops,"  and  that  they  do  now  and  again  things  that  in  less 
exalted  persons  would  be  called  by  very  ugly  names. 

The  "I.  C.  C."  is  delighted  that  I  should  record  my  humble 
admiration  of  the  Bishop  of  Achonry.  1  was  proud  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  would  be  g^ad  to  offer  an  equal   homage  to  the  patriotic 
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and  benign  prelate  who  rules  Killala,  with  truly  paternal  spirit, 
regretting  that  the  well-known  patriotism  of  both  is  not  permitted 
freer  play.  But,  then,  the  "  I.  C.  0."  proceeds  to  make  me  answer- 
able for  something  said  by  an  unnamed  American  paper  of  a  most  ob- 
jectionable  nature,  and  in  exactly  the  opposite  sense  of  what  I  said  ! 

The  "  I.  C.  C."  having  lived  in  Ireland  for  the  last  three  years, 
insinuates  a  defence  of  "  law  and  order"  !  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
him  to  remember  that  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  use  the  phrase  it 
means  the  violation  of  law  and  the  provocation  of  disorder  ? 

It  is  when  he  deals  with  the  duty  of  obedience  that  he  seems  to 
forget  the  first  principles  of  government  and  social  order.  There 
is  no  analogy  between  the  time  in  which  St.  Paul  wrote  and  ours. 
That  was  of  the  Pagan  order,  this  of  the  Christian.  St.  Paul  did 
not  mean  that  we  should  be  subject  to  any  authority  but  to  a  rightful 
authority.  He  did  not  mean  that  we  should  obey  every  command, 
but  only  lawful  commands.  For  instance,  if  the  "  firm  and  gentle" 
Spencer  proclaimed  that  every  Papist  in  Ireland  should  eat  beef  on 
Fridays,  I  presume  the  "  I.  C.  C."  would  not  hold  we  were  bound 
to  obey.  Neither,  probably,  does  he  hold  that  because  St.  Paul 
sent  back  the  slave  to  his  master  he  thereby  meant  to  uphold  or 
defend  the  assertion  of  property  in  human  beings.  St.  Paul  himself 
was  no  serf.  He  withstood  the  unjust  judge,  and  stood  on  his  rights 
as  a  Roman  citizen. 

Finally,  let  me  assure  the  "  I.  C.  C."  that  Catholicism  is  not  a 
religion  of  slavery,  but  of  freedom.  We  are  free  through  the  truth  ; 
we  are  free  with  the  freedom  by  which  Christ  makes  free.  We  are 
free  interiorly  because  we  know  our  duties  and  are  willing  to  fulfil 
them  ;  our  rights,  and  are  determined  to  maintain  them.  We  are 
free  because  we  are  inspired  by  our  faith  with  the  love  of  freedom, 
and  with  the  courage  and  self-sacrifice  necessary  to  win  and  defend 
it.  It  was  a  Catholic  archbishop  who  wrung  the  great  charter  of 
English  freedom  from  a  tyrannical  prince.  It  was  St.  Thomas  k 
Beckett — grandest  figure  in  English  history — who  worsted,  with  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life,  one  much  more  dangerous,  and  retarded  the 
Reformation  by  four  centuries.  St.  Laurence  O'Toole  also  gave  his 
life  for  the  freedom  of  his  nation.  In  about  half  a  century  Ireland 
will  begin  to  understand  how  much  of  its  newly-conquered  liberty 
it  owes  to  the  noble,  magnanimous  independence  of  spirit  of  John 
M'Hale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  If  the  "I.  C.  C."  will  go  back  on 
his  earlier  studies  he  will  find  all  the  conditions  laid  down  which  not 
only  justify  but  require  resistance  to  authority  when  it  has  violated 
the  law  of  its  own  existence. 

P.S.  2. — Since  writing  the  foregoing,  a  fact  worth  recording  has 
reached  me.  In  a  southern  town  a  spacious  convent  school  was 
built  some  years  ago.  A  large  cross  in  bas  relief  adorned  its  front. 
The  National  Board  Inspector  refused  to  certify  the  school  until 
this  was  removed  ;  and  the  parochus  Aad  it  covered  over.  This  act 
of  quasi  apostasy,  in  the  midst  of  a  purely  Catholic  people,  still 
remains  an  outrage  and  a  danger  to  the  faith. 
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Sir, — To  many  it  may  seem  a  wearisome  and  useless  iteration 
to  insist  on  the  claim  of  the  Irish  people  to  Irish  and  Catholic  edu- 
cation ;  yet  when  it  is  remembered  that  we  have  half  a  century  of 
wrong-doing  to  overcome,  and  many  false  principles  ingrained  in 
our  present  condition  to  expose,  no  pains  will  appear  too  great. 

The  natural,  even  in  the  most  Christian  society,  resists  the  super- 
natural. ]\Ian  craves  his  original  freedom,  though  by  the  fall  he 
lost  the  faculty  of  using  it  reasonably,  Nature  resists  grace,  and 
dislikes,  when  it  does  not  hate,  the  cross.  Not  only  inclination  and 
passion,  but  all  the  power  of  the  senses,  the  daily  habit  of  life  tend 
to  make  the  ascetic  spirit  as  difficult  of  retention  as  of  creation.  The 
most  important  part,  therefore,  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  school 
is  that  of  moral  discipline,  in  filling  the  minds  of  its  pupils  with  a 
sense  of  the  value  and  nobility  of  sacrifice  as  the  root  of  everything 
meritorious  in  the  individual,  or  valuable  in  society. 

If  this  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  where  the 
Christian  idea  dominates,  how  incomparably  more  so  must  it  be  in  a 
society  where  it  struggles  for  existence  ?  Now,  the  Castle  bishop, 
by  destroying  the  unity  of  the  Christian  school  (by  the  admission  of 
the  "  mixed  "  principle),  has  made  its  highest  work  impossible.  The 
true  order  and  sequence  of  ideas — the  union  of  reason  and  con- 
science, the  harmony  of  the  intellect  and  will — above  all,  the  con- 
stant, abiding  sense  of  the  unseen  and  the  supernatural — of  the  one 
thing  necessary — these  are  never  to  be  found  in  schools  tainted  by 
the  "  mixed"  or  "secular"  principle,  and  but  rarely,  and  in  slender 
form,  in  those  into  which  the  State  or  secular  authority  enters  as  the 
director  of  studies  or  distributor  of  rewards.  The  constant  tendency 
of  every  government,  whether  it  consist  of  one  man  or  of  many,  is 
towards  extending  its  own  power  at  the  cost  of  the  liberty  of  its 
subjects,  that  is  to  say,  all  governments  naturally  move  towards 
despotism.  In  this  country  we  know  too  well  how  despotic  a  prac- 
tically irresponsible  bureaucracy  may  become.  The  natural  counter- 
poise of  this  evil  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Christian  school,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  a  misfortune  for  society  when  the  State  interferes 
with  its  management  or  leavens  its  spirit  with  its  own.  The  robust 
and  manly  Catholic  spirit  which  hates  oppression,  and  resists  it  by 
every  lawful  means  ;  the  exact  knowledge  of  one's  own  right,  and 
respect  for  those  of  others  ;  these  are  only  to  be  found  where  the 
Christian  idea  raises  and  tempers  the  natural  man,  and  teaches  him 
to  live  for  other  interests  than  those  of  time  or  sense.  I  reassert, 
then,  for  every  soul  on  which  the  baptismal  waters  have  conferred 
the  Christian  character,  the  first  of  all  rights,  that  of  having  the 
Christian  idea  presented  to  it  in  all  its  beauty  and  holiness,  in  all  its 
fulness  and  power.     I  claim  that  the  Christian  character  shall  be  as 
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strongly  impressed  on  the  intellect  by  the  school  as  it  is  on  the  soul 
by  the  Church.  And  if  this  first  of  rights  be  common  to  all  who 
profess  the  Christian  faith,  how  much  more  is  it  the  due  of  that 
nation  which  has  sacrificed  all  for  its  sake  ? 

The  supremacy  and  absolute  and  universal  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian idea  being  set  forth,  let  us  now  see  how  the  Castle  bishop  dealt 
with  it.  Having  consented  to  its  obscuration  in  the  National  schoolj. 
he  went  on  to  consent  to  its  obliteration  in  the  Model  school,  Godless 
College,  and  Queen's  University.  In  this  basest  of  betrayals  of  the 
highest  interests  of  his  people  he  was  foiled  mainly  by  Frederick 
Lucas  and  Dr.  M'Hale,  while  Pius  the  Ninth  made  further  advance 
on  his  downward  course  impossible.  No  doubt  there  will  be  urged 
in  his  favour  his  good  intentions.  Well,  in  this  connection  they 
are  clearly  of  the  order  with  which  a  certain  place  is  paved.  It 
seems  to  me  also  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  no  one  has  a  right  to 
think  wrongly.  Opinion,  surely,  is  not  free  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  Christian  people  shall  or  shall  not  have  Christian  schools.  Opinion 
is  not  free  as  to  the  right  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  one 
of  the  three  bases  on  which  the  Church  raises  the  structure  of  Chris- 
tian civilisation.  If  we  look  across  the  Channel  we  see  the  Cardinal 
of  Westminster  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Christian  school,  with  all 
the  wealth  and  resource  of  a  splendid  intellect,  against  odds  which 
would  bring  despair  to  the  heart  of  any  but  a  genius  and  a  saint, 
while  here  the  Castle  bishop,  without  a  struggle,  abandons  the 
key  of  the  position  and  aids  the  enemy  in  effecting  a  lodgment  from 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  expel  him. 

In  the  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the  world  the  Castle 
bishop  has  tied  his  right  hand  behind  his  back.  In  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Irish  nation  he  has  spoiled — he  could  not  entirely  destroy — one 
of  the  main  elements  of  the  work,  A  great  genius  might  possibly 
estimate  all  the  evils  to  which  his  errors  have  given  rise — God  alone 
knows  all  the  good  he  has  prevented.  The  schools  of  Ireland  would 
probably  by  this  time  have  become  as  renowned  as  they  were  in  the 
centuries  when  Europe  flocked  to  Bangor  and  Lismore  and  Armagh, 
to  learn  of  Irish  saints  and  doctors  the  wisdom  not  only  of  this 
world  but  of  the  next.  The  success,  even  in  the  intellectual  order,, 
of  the  Irish  Christian  schools  would  furnish  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  ext2nsion  through  the  empire,  and  even  abroad,  of  the 
agnostic  principle  in  education,  and  turn  the  tide  now  so  strongly 
setting  in  this  ruinous  direction. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  matter  of  the  past — that  whatever 
mistakes  have  been  made  have  been  condoned,  and  no  good  end 
can  be  regained  by  reviving  their  memory.  Did  the  Castle  bishop 
show  any  sign  of  repentance  and  amendment  Ireland  would  hail  the 
return  with  joy  and  remember  the  danger  and  injury  no  more.  But 
this  is  precisely  what  he  does  not  do.  The  present  condition  of 
education  in  Ireland — scandalous,  in  every  sense — is  proof  that  he 
still  breaks  the  unity  of  the  Irish  Church  and  paralyses  its  action  in 
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this  all-important  particular.  We  have  an  equally  strong  proof  in 
the  dealing  of  some  of  the  bishops  with  the  Order  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  that  the  old  *'stoneblind"  policy  is  as  active  and  as  dan- 
gerous as  ever.  Repeated  attempts  on  the  integrity  of  the  order 
have  been  made.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of  attempted  con- 
fiscations none  more  extraordinary  has  been  seen  than  in  that 
resolution  of  the  Synod  of  Maynooth,  which  calmly  passed  over  all 
the  property  of  the  order  to  the  bishops.  Barring  the  difference  of 
intention,  it  was  as  flagrant  an  invasion  of  rightful  ownership  as  any 
carried  by  the  eighth  Henry,  or  the  later  robberies  of  France  or 
Sardinia.  We  do  not  forget  the  expulsion  from  Mallow;  and  one 
Catholic  prelate  has  quite  recently  declared  that  the  attack  on  the 
order  will  be  renewed  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Yet  the  work  of  this  self-sacrificing  and  most  meritorious  body 
is  the  only  part  of  our  educational  system  on  which  we  can  dwell  with 
satisfaction.  The  writer  has  it  on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Len- 
taigne,  the  highest  probably  which  can  be  quoted  in  this  connection,, 
that  the  work  done  at  Artane  is  unrivalled  throughout  the  world  in 
extent  and  excellence,  while  the  fame  of  the  Christian  schools  of 
Cork  and  Limerick  has  penetrated  everywhere.  As  good  work,  in 
proportion,  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  smaller  schools.  In  the 
thoroughness  of  this  work  they  illustrate  some  of  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  Catholic  education,  namely,  truth  of  conception  and  logical 
coherence  of  ideas,  continuity  and  harmonious  development  of 
intellectual  life,  and  from  these  consistency  of  character  and  ele- 
vation of  aim  and  purpose.  Nor  are  the  finer  developments  of 
educational  science  wanting.  The  play  of  fancy,  the  far-reaching 
knowledge,  the  keen  analysis,  the  luminous  view  embracing  all  the 
qualities  and  accidents  of  a  subject,  the  bringing  together  of  "  new 
things  and  old"  to  illustrate  the  present  :  these  qualities  and  ac- 
quirements are  far  from  being  uncommon  in  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  follow  the  Brothers'  higher  course.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  intermediate  lists  show  how  solid  and  general  is  the 
instruction  they  give ;  though  the  cramming  of  clever  boys  for  passing 
in  special  subjects  is  certainly  far  below  their  high  educational 
ideal.  What  is  it  in  this  noble  body  of  men  which  excites  the 
hostility  of  the  Castle  bishop  }  Really  it  is  hard  to  say,  except 
that  they  be  too  Irish  and  too  Catholic.  Having  accepted  a  system 
antagonistic  to  the  Christian,  he  cannot  abid'e  a  body  which  is  for 
him  a  perpetual  reproach,  and  in  which  not  only  the  superiority 
of  the  theory,  but  the  highest  results  of  Catholic  education  are 
more  clearly  seen.  Surely  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  manifest  pro- 
vision of  Providence  that,  amidst  the  general  confusion,  a  standard 
such  as  this  should  be  preserved  to  form  the  first  stone  of  a  radical 
education  reform  in  a  New  Ireland. 

I  am,  sir, 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 
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Sir, — In  the  emasculation  of  the  Irish  Cathohc  school  two  rights, 
two  interests,  were  sacrificed,  namely,  the  right  of  the  child  to  have 
the  Christian  idea  stamped  on  his  mind  in  ineffaceable  characters, 
and  the  sovereign  right  of  Jesus  Christ  to  reign  supreme  in  the  in- 
tellects as  well  as  in  the  souls  He  had  redeemed. 

So  dangerous  is  it  to  palter  with  first  principles,  so  difficult  is  it 
to  retrace  the  first  false  step,  to  regain  lost  ground  in  the  face  of  a 
powerful  enemy,  that  the  Irish  Church  has  never  since  the  first  fatal 
compromise  been  able  to  take  its  rightful  position  or  formulate  a 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  Irish  Catholic  education.  Having"  got 
off  the  king's  highway  into  a  crooked  and  muddy  bypath  our  chiefs 
do  not  seem  to  have  the  power  to  get  back  again.  The  question  is 
dealt  with  piecemeal — now  one  part,  now  another,  taken  up.  Com- 
promise follows  compromise,  until  the  confusion  becomes  worse 
confounded,  and  we  are  landed  in  a  muddle  the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  seen  before. 

One  effect  of  all  this  is  that  the  Irish  mind  has  got  into  a  state 
of  profound  distrust  of  the  members  of  the  hierarchy  who  have  had 
the  conduct  of  the  matter.  If  it  be  alleged  that  there  has  been  guile 
and  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  it  is  just  as  clear  that 
there  was  on  the  Catholic  side  weakness,  inconsistency,  and  vacilla- 
tion. The  negotiations  have  dragged  on  in  an  aimless,  intermittent 
way,  which  shows  there  was  before  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  subject  no  clear,  intelligent  purpose,  no  real  know- 
ledge of  the  wants  of  the  country,  nor  any  firm  determination  to 
supply  them.  Some  provision  had  been  made  for  the  instruction 
(one  cannot  call  it  education)  of  the  humbler  sort.  To  ordinary 
minds  it  would  occur  that  the  next  thing  would  be  to  provide  suit- 
<'ible  education  for  the  middle  class — that  class  which  has  the  same 
relation  to  society  in  general  as  the  backbone  has  to  the  human 
body,  and  which,  being  formed  and  strengthened  properly,  keeps 
in  health  and  order  the  classes  above  and  below.  For  this  great 
class — the  backbone  of  the  nation — no  suitable  provision  has  been 
made  nor  attempted,  nor  apparently  even  so  much  as  imagined. 
Until  this  was  done  the  long  abortive  struggle  over  the  University 
would  seem  like  providing  a  roof  for  a  building  not  yet  raised  above 
the  foundations.  Yet,  as  certainly  as  that  we  can  have  no  Christian 
order  of  society  without  Christian  education,  we  can  have  no  middle 
class,  informed  of  its  duties  and  able  to  fulfil  them,  without  ample 
provision  of  middle-class  schools.  This  brings  us  to  the  distinction 
of  the  three,  or  rather  four,  classes  into  which  education  is  natu- 
rally divided.  First,  the  primary  school.  For  this  the  three  "R's," 
with  some  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty — some  means  by  which 
boys  of  special   aptitude  shall  be  enabled  to  go  on  to  a  higher 
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course — are  sufficient.  More,  in  our  circumstances,  would  be  too 
much.  Awakening  the  fancy  or  cultivating  the  sensibilities  of  a  man 
who  has  to  live  in  an  Irish  cabin,  and  earn  scantiest  subsistence  by 
severest  toil,  would  be  adding  hardship  to  a  lot  already  all  but  intoler- 
able, and  preparing  disturbance  for  the  community.  For  the  child 
of  the  middle  classes,  the  large  farmer,  the  thriving  shopkeeper,  and 
skilled  tradesman,  the  smaller  manufacturers,  a  very  different  pro- 
vision has  to  be  made,  for  on  him  the  chief  work  of  all  civilised  com- 
munities falls.  He  has  to  take  up  and  develop  all  the  arts  of  life. 
He  touches  the  labourer  on  one  hand  and  reaches  the  professional 
classes  and  even  the  aristocracy  (though  this  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable)  on  the  other.  The  one  class  he  has  to  lead,  the  other 
to  restrain.  On  him  depends  greatly  the  condition  of  the  toiler, 
and  if  he  be  a  true  man  he  will  keep  from  the  excess  and  corruption 
into  which  they  are  so  prone  to  fall  who  by  an  abuse  of  terms  are 
called  the  better  class.  This  catalogue  of  duties,  which  might  be 
enlarged,  shows  how  essential  to  the  welfare  of  society  is  the  proper 
training  of  the  middle-class,  and  how  destructive  of  all  progress 
must  be  its  absence.  The  root  and  primary  cause  of  all  our  trouble 
is  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  provide  for  our  own  wants 
in  our  own  way.  But  all  the  secondary  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  decay  of  society  in  Ireland  do  not  equal  in  evil  effect  the  want 
of  the  middle-class  schools.  It  cannot  be  said  that  our  system  of 
middle-class  education  is  defective  or  insufficient ;  it  does  not  exist 
at  all.  We  have  the  primary  school  for  the  labourer,  the  college 
(too  many  perhaps)  for  the  professional  man,  and  nothing  between. 
Now,  it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  neither  the  primary  school 
nor  the  college  is  fitted  for  the  work  to  be  done.  To  put  a  middle- 
class  lad  into  a  National  school  is  like  putting  a  watchmaker  into  a 
forge  to  learn  his  art.  To  put  him  into  a  college  is  to  waste  his  best 
years  and  unfit  him  for  business.  Neither  of  these  schools  can  by 
any  possibility  give  what  is  wanted  ;  neither  can  properly  train  him 
for  his  place  in  life. 

For  this  there  is  needed  what  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  a  thorough  grammar  school  education — a  full  know- 
ledge of  English,  and  a  fair  acquaintance  with  one  other  language — 
French,  for  choice.  I  hope  that  day  may  come  when  Irish  will  be 
added,  since  no  one  can  properly  understand  the  country  in  its 
nomenclature  or  history  without  knowing  the  language.  Add  to 
these  mathematics,  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  logic,  or  the  art 
of  thinking  in  a  straight  line  and  avoiding  irrelevancy,  and  as  much 
science  as  will  enable  the  boy  to  understand  and  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  material  world  around  him.  Above  all,  I  would  insist 
on  a  full  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  which  will  open 
for  him  the  book  of  human  life  ;  and  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
which  will  bind  in  one  all  his  other  knowledge,  and  give  him  a  clear 
view  of  God's  dealings  with  his  creatures,  and  his  own  highest  duty. 
There  is  nothing  impossible  or  redundant  in   this  curriculum;  and 
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if  it  have  the  further  conditions  of  beinp^  imparted  at  the  boy's  own 
door,  or  while  he  is  under  his  father's  roof,  growing  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  family  and  the  business,  and  that  it  shall  be  at 
such  a  price  as  will  not  be  beyond  a  moderate  income,  we  have  all 
necessary  elements  of  a  sound  middle-class  education.  In  the  total 
absence  of  any  such  provision,  what  do  we  see?  The  youth  of  the 
country  growing  up  in  want  of  almost  all  the  instruments  of  thought 
and  means  of  advancement,  or  sent  to  schools  quite  unsuited  to 
their  wants. 

A  well-to-do  trader  has  a  son   to  whom  he  wishes  to  give  an 
education  superior  to  what  he  had  a  chance  of  getting  himself.     He 
looks  around  and  finds  the  only  place  open   is  the  college.     At  a 
cost  often  too  great  for  his  means  he  places  his  boy  in   one  of  these 
institutions,  excellent,  it  may  be,  in   its   way   for   its   own   purpose. 
The  boy  grinds  away  at  classics  for  three  or  six  years.     His  father, 
innocent  man,  imagines  he   will  repay   the   cost,  and  be  a  help  to 
him  in  his  business  affairs  ;  but,  when  "finished,"  he  discovers  too 
late  that  his  money  is  worse  than  wasted  for  the  purpose  he  had  in 
view.     The  lad,  most  likely,  can't  write   a  decent   letter,  nor  do  a 
simple  sum   in  figures.     But,  far  worse  than   these  deficiencies,  he 
has  acquired  what  is  unfortunately  so  common  in  Ireland,  a  snobbish 
contempt  for  honest  labour.     Probably  he   is  ashamed  of  the  shop, 
possibly  of   his   humble  parents.      He   wants   to   be  a   lawyer,  or  a 
doctor,  or  a  walking  gentleman,  professions  all  over-stocked  in  Ire- 
land.    The  father  goes  over  to  the  majority,  the  business  falls  into 
strange   hands,  its   continuity  and  development  are  lost ;  often  the 
trade  leaves  the  town,  and  imported  rubbish  takes  the  place  of  sound 
home    manufacture.       Nothing    is    more    palpable    throughout    the 
country  than  the  decay  of  all  the  trades,  and  the  importation  of  the 
commonest  necessaries  of  life.     For  example,  there  are  many  im- 
portant towns  in  Ireland  dependent  on  London  for  household  furni- 
ture, for  no  young  man,  whose  father  could  give  him  the  few  thousand 
pounds   necessary,  will   condescend  to  become   a   tradesman.     The 
depletion  begun  by  the  withdrawal  of  taxes,  carried  on  by  absentee 
rents  and   interest  charges,  is   tenfold  aggravated  by  the  business 
competition  which  this  country  is  utterly  unable  to  withstand,  and  so 
day  by  day  we  decline  to  extinction  as  a  civilised,  prosperous  com- 
munity, and  every  interest  of   life   perishes   from  poverty  and  igno- 
rance. 

Supposing  that  to-morrow  we  were  reinvested  in  our  inalien- 
able rights,  no  progress  would  be  possible  without  the  foundation  of 
middle  class  schools.  This  first  necessary  provision  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  better  order  has  one  formidable  obstacle  in  its  way,  namely, 
the  quiescence  of  the  only  persons  able  to  take  the  initiative.  No 
one  can  found  a  Catholic  proprietary  school  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Ordinary;*  and  this  is  not  so  easily  obtained  as  might  be  sup- 

*In  a  considerable  tow-n  in  the  south  of  Ireland  a  wealthy  proprietor  offered  to  build, 
equip,  and  endow  a  middle-class  school,  and  failed  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  Ordinal}'. 
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posed.  But,  supposing  that  a  sufificient  number  of  qualified  persons 
could  be  found  to-morrow  to  place  a  school  in  every  suitable  locality, 
the  difficulty  would  be  nearly  as  great  as  ever  ;  for  no  reallv  o-ood 
middle  school  can  be  carried  on  without  the  assistance  of  competent 
masters,  and  no  one  with  sufficient  capital  will  invest  it  in  schools 
and  wait  perhaps  for  years  for  the  result.  The  most  feasible  plan, 
perhaps,  would  be  the  formation  of  an  educational  union  analoo-ous 
to  the  English  Poor  School  Committee,  but  having  the  promotion  of 
middle  class  education  for  object.  Now,  it  may  be  strongly  asserted 
that  the  principal  difficulty  in  founding  middle  schools  is  with  the 
ecclesiastical  chief  in  the  various  localities.  In  no  considerable  town 
will  the  incumbent  have  any  great  trouble  in  raising  funds  for  a 
foundation,  which  must  be  provided  if  the  school  is  to  be  permanent. 
Why  he  does  not  do  so  is  a  mystery  no  one  can  explain  but  himself. 
The  want  is  there;  the  people  are  only  too  willing  to  provide  for 
it  ;  the  way  to  do  so  is  not  opened  to  them.  This  requires  no  Go- 
vernment charter,  no  external  aid.  All  that  is  needed  is  organisa- 
tion, and  abundant  means  of  support  will  be  at  once  forthcoming. 
To  give  a  single  illustration  :  Some  years  ago  the  bishop  of  a  mid- 
land diocese  visited  a  town  within  its  borders.  It  was  of  considerable 
size,  with  a  large  district  around,  and  the  only  educational  facilities 
were  two  National  schools  of  average  merit.  The  bishop  expressed 
himself  very  emphatically  on  the  inadequacy  of  this  provision,  and 
declared  that  a  middle  school  should  be  at  once  established.  He 
looked  round  the  town,  and,  finding  a  house  of  regular  priests  rather 
larger  than  needed  for  the  community,  he  directed  them  to  open  at 
once  a  grammar  school.  It  did  not  lie  in  the  good  fathers'  way,  it 
did  not  fall  in  with  their  ordinary  work,  but  in  obedience  they  com- 
plied. The  school  was  opened,  and  over  sixty  pupils,  payino-  full 
middle  class  fees,  at  once  attended.  But  the  provision  for  their 
instruction  was  wholly  inadequate.  The  school  struggled  on  for  two 
years,  and,  the  pupils  having  fallen  to  one-third  of  the  openino- 
number,  the  school  was  closed."^ 

Two  things  are  specially  noticeable  here.  First,  the  demand. 
The  pupils  would  have  been  doubled  in  a  year  if  the  school  were 
what  was  wanted.  Next,  the  bishop  contented  himself  with  direct- 
ing what  was  to  be  done,  and  never  took  the  least  trouble  about  the 
means  or  the  result.  In  point  of  fact,  he  never  inquired  about  nor 
put  his  foot  within  the  school  from  the  day  of  its  opening  till  its 
close.  In  this  he  followed  the  example  of  the  Maynooth  meetings 
before  referred  to.  A  discussion  is  held,  resolutions  are  adopted, 
great  promises  are  made,  and  expectations  excited.  Then  the  bishops 
retire  to  their  own  districts,  and  nothing  is  done.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  had  the  hierarchy  resolved  on  a  definite  course  on   the 

The  reason  given  was  that  it  might  interfere  with  a  diocesan  college  twenty-four  miles 
distant ! 

*  Several  of  the  pupils  of  this  middle  school  have  since  gone  to  one  of  Erasmus  Smith's 
foundations  in  defiance  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
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education  question — worthy  of  themselves,  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
people  they  represented — they  could  have  at  any  time  for  the  last 
fifty  years  combined  the  Irish  popular  representation  on  this  point, 
and  forced  from  the  English  Government  full  satisfaction  of  their 
demands.  The  bishops  are  in  the  position  of  people  who  loudly 
assert  their  wish  that  a  certain  thing  should  be  done,  while,  having 
it  in  their  power,  they  don't  take  a  single  step  towards  the  doing  of 
it.  In  this  relation  many  of  them  hold  a  position  so  inconsistent 
that  it  would  become  their  dignity  and  authority  to  quit  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.  They  permitted  in  the  National  school  the  introduction 
of  the  secular  system.  The  model  school  is  only  an  amplification 
of  that  system.  It  provides,  in  almost  every  case,  an  excellent 
course  of  instruction  for  middle-class  boys.  But  these  schools  are 
almost  exclusively  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  non-Catholics,  since 
they  are  prohibited  to  Catholic  children.  Discussing  the  disability 
with  a  distinguished  official  of  the  Education  Board  some  time  since, 
he  said  :  "  I  do  not  challenge  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  bar  these 
schools  to  Catholic  children  ;  but  I  do  assert  that,  having  done  so, 
they  were  bound  to  provide,  or  stimulate  others  to  provide,  a  proper 
substitute."     To  this  position  there  seems  no  sufficient  answer. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disadvantageous,  nothing  more  trying  to 
the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  those  who  suffer  than  the  disability 
thus  imposed.  In  a  great  Northern  town  lives  a  friend,  a  good 
Irishman  and  Catholic.  Providence  has  blessed  him  with  seven 
sons,  the  eldest  not  yet  twelve  years  old.  Of  limited  means  and 
modest  ideas,  he  destines  them  all  for  business.  The  educational 
facilities  open  to  him  in  the  Catholic  order  are  a  National  school  and 
a  college.  In  the  former  his  children  would  learn  so  much  not 
included  in  the  school  course  that  to  send  them  there  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  college  is  quite  above  his  means,  and,  besides,  does 
not  provide  the  education  required.  At  his  very  door  is  a  model 
school,  one  of  the  masters  of  which  is  a  Catholic,  and  which  gives 
all  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of  secular  instruction.  This  master — 
a  man  of  excellent  character  (he  goes  to  a  neighbouring  diocese  to 
discharge  his  religious  duties  !) — daily  assembles  the  Catholic  chil- 
dren, who  attend  in  large  numbers  despite  the  prohibition,  for  prayers 
and  Catechism.  The  school  is  in  every  way  (save  in  the  principle 
which  underlies  it)  one  which  would  suit  my  friend's  needs  excel- 
lently, that  is,  taking  the  general  state  of  education  into  account. 
But  he  is  threatened  with  a  denial  of  the  Sacraments  if  he  sends  his 
sons  to  it.  With  the  officer  of  the  National  Board  he  says  :  "  When 
my  bishop  prohibits  the  use  of  the  only  school  within  my  reach,  why 
does  he  not — as  he  could  do  by  only  willing  it — provide  a  proper 
substitute?  He  has  already  admitted  the  mixed  principle  in  the 
National  school.  The  model  school  I  want  to  use  is  practically  the 
same,  and  if  I  use  it  I  am  outlawed.  I  must  put  up  with  such  in- 
ferior home  teaching  as  I  can  pay  for,  or  send  my  boys  to  a  school 
where  they  would  be  familiarised  with  manners  of  the  rudest  and 
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ideas  of  the  lowest  kind  ;  and  they  will   be  handicapped   in   the 
struggle  of  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  success  impossible." 

Is  this  a  position  in  which  a  man  should  be  placed  whose  first 
desire  is  to  do  well  his  duty  as  a  parent  and  a  Catholic  ?  The  con- 
sideration of  the  answer  must  be  reserved  for  the  next  letter. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 
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Sir, — The  case  of  my  northern  friend,  saving  that  he  has  a 
burden  rather  heavier  than  common,  is  not  singular.  It  exists 
wherever  a  model  school  is  found,  unless  there  be  in  the  vicinity  a 
fully  equipped  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  Over  Ireland  his 
instance  may  be  multiplied  by  thousands,  and  the  position  gives  rise 
to  more  heart-burning  and  alienation  between  the  people  and  their 
spiritual  chiefs  than  the  latter  seem  to  have  an  idea  of.  It  is 
certainly  a  hard  and  cruel  position  for  a  man  of  good  will  to  find 
his  duty  as  a  parent  and  as  a  Catholic  in  direct  antagonism.  Now, 
my  friend's  bishop  is  not  "  Castle "  nor  faineant.  He  is  no 
monsignor  who  dwells  apart  and  veils  his  dignity  within  the  recesses 
of  his  palace.  He  lives  with  and  for  his  subjects,  and  enjoys  their 
affection  and  confidence  as  well  as  their  veneration.  He  fills  a 
position  of  greatest  difficulty  with  eminent  ability  and  success. 
There  is  perhaps  no  bishop  in  Ireland  who  can  show  so  much  work 
thoroughly  done  in  the  same  space  of  time.  But  if  such  examples 
are  found  in  the  green  wood  what  will  take  place  in  the  dry  ?  The 
almost  universal  and  persistent  neglect  of  the  middle-class  schools  is 
giving  rise  to  a  general  feeling  of  soreness  and  discontent  which, 
unless  the  cause  be  removed,  will  add  another  potent  element  of 
disunion  to  the  number  already  existing.  To  make  the  matter 
clearer,  we  must  subject  it  to  analysis,  and  endeavour  to  distinguish 
the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties.  The  bishop  has  clearly 
the  right  to  say  to  my  friend,  "  I  forbid  you,  under  pain  of  depriva- 
tion, to  send  your  children  to  the  model  school."  But  does  the 
exercise  of  that  right  entail  no  duty?  Can  the  bishop  justly  or 
wisely  or  rightly  close  one  school-door  without,  if  it  be  in  his  power, 
opening  another?  If  my  friend  says,  "I  obey  you,  my  lord,  but  I 
call  upon  you  to  lead  the  way  in  providing  a  proper  substitute  for 
the  school  you  forbid — you  will  find  me  and  all  my  class  only  too 
ready  and   willing  to  give   the   means,"  can  the  bishop  decline  the 
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invitation  without  grave  neglect  of  duty?  The  answer  must  be  left 
to  himself  as  supreme  judge- 
Let  us  now  examine  what  are  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
parent.  In  the  natural  order  his  authority  in  the  education  of  his 
•child  is  absolute,  conditioning  that  it  be  not  so  used  as  to  violate 
the  moral  law.  This  authority  we  have  seen  the  Pope  guarding 
when  he  was  sovereign  of  the  Roman  States.  The  right  of  the 
bishop  supervenes  when  the  child  is  admitted  into  the  Christian 
family.  Now,  this  admission  does  not  do  away  with  the  original 
duty  of  the  parent.  It  divides  it,  indeed,  with  the  child's  spiritual 
father  ;  but  on  the  other,  the  natural  parent,  the  duty  remains  of 
fitting  the  child  for  his  place  in  life.  The  duty  and  right  of  the  one 
is  in  the  physical  and  intellectual  order ;  of  the  other,  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual.  The  right  and  duty  of  the  natural  parent  as  regards 
the  child's  physical  and  intellectual  development  remains  entire. 
We  will  more  clearly  perceive  its  nature  by  an  analogy.  The  laws 
both  of  nature  and  revelation  oblige  us  to  maintain  the  life  of  the 
body.  To  this  end  we  take  the  best  and  most  wholesome  food.  If 
this  be  not  within  our  reach  we  take  that  which  is  not  so  good,  yet 
fulfils  its  office,  though  less  effectually.  Wanting  this,  we  take  a 
quality  still  lower,  till  we  come  to  that  which  is  positively  unwhole- 
some and  destructive  of  life.  This  we  may  not  take,  because  by 
doing  so  we  would  become  accomplices  in  our  own  death. 

The  parent  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  child's  intellectual 
nourishment.  His  obligation  in  this  respect  is  not  touched  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  to  provide  for  its  moral  training.  For  this 
he  ought,  if  he  can,  place  his  child  in  a  Catholic  school,  where 
knowledge,  the  mental  pabulum,  is  supplied  in  its  highest  form — 
that  is,  illumined  by  the  Spiritof  Wisdom, and  ordered  and  correllated 
by  revelation.  If  this  school,  which  I  insist  upon  for  the  Catholic 
-child  as  the  clearest  and  most  indefeasible  of  rights,  be  not  avail- 
able, he  is  bound  to  provide  from  non-Catholic  sources  such  know- 
ledge as  is  necessary  for  the  child's  future,  with  as  little  of  natural- 
ism or  Paganism  as  may  be.  And  so  on  through  many  gradations 
till  we  reach  the  school  which  is  destructive  of  faith  and  morals. 
This,  it  is  clear,  Catholics  cannot  frequent — no  matter  what  mental 
destitution  or  social  disability  may  result — no  more  than  they  may 
trample  on  the  cross  or  offer  incense  to  Jupiter  to  propitiate  the  rage 
of  the  heathen  persecutor. 

The  analogy  shows  that  the  matter  is  one  of  degree  and  expe- 
diency, and  of  dual  authority.  The  parent's  duty,  if  it  does  not 
confer  co-ordinate  rights,  surely  entitles  him  to  have  a  say  in  the 
matter.  Is  he  ever  consulted  ?  Are  his  ideas  and  interests  in  his 
child  ever  taken  into  account?  It  would  not  appear  so.  He  is 
treated  as  if  non-existent,  and  decisions  on  these  matters,  not  of 
principle — on  these  he  has  only  to  learn  and  submit — but  of  prudence 
and  expediency,  are  come  to  without  the  least  reference  to  him.  In 
the  northern  town  before  mentioned,  non-Catholic  boys  have  at  their 
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command  half  a  dozen  institutions  excellently  suited  to  give  the 
needed  training.  Every  day,  in  a  flourishing  community,  opens 
new  roads  to  advancement.  The  non-Catholic  boy  '*  keeps  his 
powder  dry,"  and  waits  upon  occasion  and  opportunity.  The 
Catholic  does  not  guard  the  ammunition,  because  he  never  o-ot  it. 
He  is  hopelessly  out  of  the  fight,  and  the  inferiority  begot  in  evil  times 
continues  by  reason  of  intellectual  destitution. 

It  may  be  said,  if  the  bishop  just  now  in  question  be  no  '*  Castle  " 
but  a  model  bishop,  how  can  the  other  be  blamed  in  particular  for 
what  seems  to  be  a  general  defect  ?  Most  justly  he  can,  because  it 
was  his  action  led  to  it,  and  because  his  attitude  makes  an  adequate 
settlement  of  the  question  impossible.  He  still  prevents  the  pre- 
paration and  presentation  to  our  rules  of  the  Catholic  educational 
claim;  and,  even  if  it  was  formulated,  he  would  still  remain  an 
obstacle,  for  he  would  not  honestly  join  in  the  mandate  to  our  re- 
presentatives which  alone  could  force  the  Government  into  com- 
pliance. When  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish  members  were  forcino- 
the  passage  of  the  Intermediate  Act  (a  matter,  by  the  way,  on  which 
the  Catholic  Whig  and  the  Castle  bishop  preserve  an  absolute 
silence,  if  they  do  not  claim  the  Act  as  their  own)  he  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  bringing  certain  Irish  members  up  to  their 
duty.  He  was  accused  of  calling  them  "  Papist  rats."  Puttino- 
aside  his  own  denial,  the  presumption  is  quite  against  the  truth  of 
the  charge.  He  is  too  highly  bred  a  gentleman  to  use  a  term  which 
would  justly  offend  others  beside  the  persons  in  question,  and  too 
prudent  a  general  to  give  such  an  opening  to  the  enemy.  But  if  he 
called  them  by  the  most  opprobrious  epithet  the  language  affords 
would  it  express  the  measure  of  their  degradation  ?  These  same 
Catholic  Whigs  form  as  a  class  the  best  proof  of  the  urgent  need 
of  the  thorough  reform  of  our  educational  system,  especially  in  its 
higher  grades. 

This  again  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  question  not  now  to 
be  asked  for  the  last  time — Why  has  the  Catholic  University  failed, 
and  who  is  responsible  for  its  failure?  Who  shall  answer  to  Ireland 
for  the  squandering  of  the  enormous  sum  contributed  for  its  founda- 
tion, and  who  for  the  still  more  lamentable  waste  of  intellectual 
power,  and  the  continued  imposition  of  mental  inferiority  its  fall 
involved  ?  Who  can  be  properly  charged  with  its  career  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  its  inglorious  end  ?  Not  surely  the  grand  and  beautiful 
character  whose  fame  gave  eclat  to  its  opening,  and  whose  "  Uni- 
versity Lectures"  remain  the  sole  record  of  usefulness  and  honour 
connected  with  it.  Ireland  will  yet  inquire  why  he  was  permitted 
to  depart  with  as  little  recognition  of  his  priceless  services  as  if  he 
were  an  incompetent  usher  ;  for  she  is  grateful  not  only  for  what 
was  done,  but  for  what  might  have  been,  and  her  honour  is  touched 
in  this  matter. 

One  answer  only  can  be  given.  The  university  was  killed  by 
the  Castle  bishop.     The  need  for  it  was  of  the  greatest.     It  was 
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founded  by  the  direction,  and  had  the  fruitful  blessing  of  the  Holy 
See — that  powerful  blessing  which  has  given  life  to  every  truly  great 
educational  centre  throughout  the  world.  Yet  these  potent  motors 
and  the  lavish  generosity  of  the  people  could  not  prevail  against 
West-British  influence.  This  was  persistently  andsuccessfully  bent  on 
eliminating  from  the  curriculum  of  this  first  of  Irish  schools  everything 
distinctively  Irish.  Provision  was  carefully  made  that  nothing  savour- 
ing of  Irish  feeling  or  Irish  patriotism  should  be  the  outcome  of  its 
teaching.*  To  this  end  all  specially  Irish  studies  were  excluded, 
and  the  principal  chairs  filled  by  foreigners,  some  of  whom  had  not 
the  good  sense  or  the  good  taste  to  conceal  their  anti-Irish  spirit,  or 
their  contempt  for  the  country  whose  sons  they  made  a  pretence  of 
educating,  and  which  gave  them  the  bread  they  so  badly  earned. 

Great  as  is  the  mischief  the  Castle  bishop  has  done  and  is 
capable  of  doing,  he  will  never  surpass  what  he  has  achieved  in 
destroying  the  Catholic  University.  The  Church  can  work  miracles 
with  the  masses,  but  unless  the  chief  intellects  of  a  people  run  in 
national  and  Catholic  lines  her  work  is  being  continually  undone. 
When  the  thinkers  of  a  nation — who  are  always  less  numerous  than 
is  commonly  imagined — are  not  possessed  with  the  Christian  idea, 
what  the  Church  builds  up  one  day  they  throw  down  on  the  next. 
They  put  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  orders  in  opposition,  and 
when  the  former  is  not  unusually  active,  the  latter,  being  naturally 
in  alliance  with  the  worldly  spirit,  prevails.  The  result  is  a  succes- 
sion of  catastrophes,  of  which  the  rebellion  called  the  Reformation 
and  the  French  revolution  of  '89  are  the  chief  examples. 

When,  finally,  the  Catholic  University,  disassociated  from  the 
national  life,  came  to  perish  of  sheer  inanition,  and  the  country 
would  no  longer  bear  the  annual  collection  for  its  support,  a  writer 
in  an  English  Catholic  paper  pointed  out  the  principal  cause  of  its 
decay,  and  quoted  in  support  of  his  view  some  memorable  words  of 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  This  letter  caused  quite  a  flutter  in 
West-British  Catholic  circles,  and  indignant  reclamations  were 
made  about  its  publication.  The  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  paper 
in  question  pronounced  the  quotation  to  be  "scandalously  false." 
Unfortunately  for  him,  he  had  nothing  to  allege  in  support  of  his 
assertion,  while  the  wTiter  of  the  letter  in  question  had  abundant 
testimony  to  his  accuracy  from  many  persons  who,  like  himself, 
were  present  and  heard  the  words.  With  the  usual  "fairness"  of 
English  journals,  the  paper  positively  refused  to  insert  argument  or 
disproof  of  any  kind,  and  the  slanderer  got  off  for  the  time.f     The 

*  Special  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  guard  against  renewing  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  Irish  learning,  connecting  the  past  with  the  present,  or  doing  anything  which 
would  go  to  build  up  a  new  Ireland  in  the  national  and  intellectual  sense. 

t  The  writer  referred  to  declared  that  he  heard  the  late  Archbishop  of  Tuam  reply  as 
follows  to  the  address  of  the  students  of  the  Catholic  University,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
jubilee  of  his  consecration: — "Amongst  all  the  addresses  winch  I  have  received,  this 
comes  to  me  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  some  surprise.  For  never  since  its  beginning  as 
a  teaching  institution  have  I  aided  your  school  by  voice,  or  pen,  or  piu-se.    You  will  natu- 
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letter  in  question  was  thought  worthy  of  notice  by  his  Eminence  of 
DubUn,  who  thus  referred  to  it  in  a  pastoral  published  shortly  after- 
wards. The  Cardinal  sets  out  by  declaring  "  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity is  not  dead,  nor  even  does  it  sleep.  .  .  .  The  university 
established  by  Papal  authority  to  confer  degrees  in  theology,  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  and  canon  law  continues  under  the  control  of  all 
the  bishops  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  This  university  is  a  non-teaching 
institution.  But  under  another  aspect  the  Catholic  University  shall 
be  a  teaching  body,  and  it  shall  be  closely  connected  with  the  Royal 
University.  .  .  .  Under  this  aspect  it  shall  be  entirely  distinct  from 
the  Catholic  University,  and  shall  henceforth  be  distinguished  as 
the  'Catholic  University  College.'" 

After  reading  this  extraordinary  series  of  contradictions,  the  first 
idea  that  occurs  to  one  is  to  inquire,  "What  estimate  does  the  Car- 
dinal form  of  the  intelligence  of  his  readers  ?"  First  we  have  the 
unqualified  assertion  that  the  Catholic  University,  the  great  school 
which  was  to  educate  the  highest  mind  of  Ireland,  was  not  only  not 
dead,  nor  asleep,  but  living  and  acting.  Next  we  have  the  detail  of 
dissolution,  and  even  dissection.  The  Catholic  University  as  con- 
ferring degrees  is  to  live  in  idea  somewhere  and  somehow.  The 
Catholic  University  as  a  teaching  institution  (to  simple  people  the 
idea  of  a  university  apart  from  its  teaching  function  is  preposterous) 
is  to  exist  no  longer,  but  its  duty  is  to  be  continued  by  a  school  called 
the  Catholic  University  College,  '^  which,  however,  is  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  Catholic  University,  but  to  be  affiliated  to  the  Royals 
This,  surely,  must  be  the  most  wonderful  school  ever  seen,  which 
can  be  opposite  things  at  the  same  time,  and  embody  in  its  consti- 
tution contradictory  ideas.  We  must  look  to  the  "stone  blind"  West- 
British  faction  for  this  result. 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 
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Sir, — The  Irish  Catholic  University  died,  and  justly  died, 
because  it  was  dissociated  from  the  national  life.  If  the  inten- 
tions of  its  managers  had  been  reached,  its  product  would  have 

rally  look  for  an  explanation  of  such  a  statement,  and  I  will  frankly  give  it.  \\Ticn  it  was 
question  of  framing  the  curriculum  of  the  university,  after  the  chairs  common  to  all  uni- 
versities— theologj',  philosophy,  &c. — were  founded,  I  thought  that  in  an  Irish  Catholic 
school  the  special  studies  relating  to  Ireland  should  be  provided  for.  I  was  withstood  ; 
and  a  spirit  was  manifested  which  I  could  neither  work  with  nor  accept.  I  took  my 
hat,  left  the  council  chamber,  and  never  returned."  This  report  was  pronounced  "  scan- 
dalously false,"  and  all  evidence  of  its  substantial  correctness  (of  which  there  is  abundance) 
declined.  The  writer  has  since  heard  that  when  Dr.  Mac  Hale  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  estabhshing  chairs  for  Irish  history  and  literature,  &c.  &c.,  Cardinal  Cullen  asserted 
his  supreme  authority  as  Papal  Delegate,  thus  ignoring  not  only  the  rights  of  the  Irish 
laity,  but  of  his  own  equals  in  the  l;uerarchy. 
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been  a  race  of  West-British  Whigs — that  is,  of  anti-Irish 
Irishmen.  Better  a  thousand  times  it  perished  than  continued 
that  hateful  class ;  for  torpid  intellects  are  preferable  to  active 
when  the  latter  are  perverted.  There  is  still,  it  is  true,  a 
"Catholic  University  College"*  in  Stephen's-green,  but  it  is 
merely  a  college  of  the  metropolitan  see,  in  which  a  few  pro- 
fessors of  more  or  less  excellence  teach  a  few  scholars  in  the 
halls  of  the  whilom  university.  It  is  no  more  the  school  first 
founded  in  that  locality  than  the  decrepit  son  of  a  dead  man  is 
the  man  himself.  It  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing the  light  of  whose  science  was  to  attract  students  from  East 
and  West^  from  far  California  and  from  the  Antipodes,  and  be 
a  centre  of  highest  culture  for  every  race  of  English  speech. 
The  prophecy  has  failed  ;  the  promise  was  blighted  ;  the  hope 
withered  in  the  baleful  miasma  of  Whiggery  and  West-Britonism 
which  destroys  when  it  touches  everything  Irish  and  Catholic. 
The  utter  failure  of  the  university  is  apparent  when  one  asks  : 
"  Where  are  the  works  of  science  and  literature  w^hich  it  has 
produced  ?  Where  the  men  of  mark  and  cultivation,  of  *  light 
and  leading,'  who  have  issued  from  its  halls,  and  illustrated  its 
teaching?  Where  its  influence  on  the  mind  of  Ireland,  in 
planting  fruitful  ideas,  in  ennobling  public  life?"  It  was 
a  weakling  from  its  birth;  it  has  vanished,  and  left  scarce 
a  trace  of  its  existence.  Its  failure  will  make  the  next  at- 
tempt to  found  a  university  far  more  difficult ;  but  it  will,  at 
all  events,  warn  the  future  founders  not  to  repeat  the  errors  of 
the  past. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  University  will  in  due  time  be 
written.  The  materials  are  collected,  and  are,  I  understand,  in 
competent  hands.  It  will  not  be  an  edifying  history  ;  it  will  be 
one  of  warning.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  well  to  advert  to 
one  or  two  episodes  in  its  life  to  point  the  present  argument. 
What  follows  is  written  from  memory,  and,  therefore,  subject  to 
correction  ;  yet  I  trust  my  recollection  of  the  facts  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  prevent  material  error.  The  university  had  gone 
far  on  its  downward  course,  the  annual  collection  was  dwindling, 
.the  hope  of  success  growing  fainter,  when  certain  members  of 
the  hierarchy  approached  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  with 
proposals  for  a  charter  and  endowment.  Partly,  it  may  be,  to 
**  dish  the  Whigs,"  partly  to  settle  a  troublesome  question,  the 
Government  entered  into  negotiations,  which  were  carried  (by 
the  late  Lord  Mayo  on  the  one  side,  and  by,  I  think,  Drs.  Leahy 
and  Moriarty  on  the  other)  to  a  considerable  length.  The 
charter  of  a  purely  Catholic  University,  with  a  small  endow- 
ment, were  conceded ;  the  question  came  to  be  the  constitution 
of  the  senate  and  governing  body.    Under,  we  may  well  suppose, 

*  Is  it  true  that  this  college  has  six  students,  and  eight  eminent  professors  ? 
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Whig- Catholic  inspiration,  the  bishops  were  induced  to  claim 
supreme  and  irresponsible  power,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lay- 
element,  even  when  this  was  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  university 
itself.  That  demand  was  put  as  an  ultimatum.  When  this 
stage  was  reached  the  No-Popery  faction  in  England  began  to 
move.  The  Government  declined  to  accede  to  the  demand,  and 
retired  from  the  negotiation.  The  bishops  then  got  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  the  only  offer  ever  made  by  our  rulers  on 
any  matter  of  education  which  respected  Catholic  principles 
They  offered  to  renew  the  negotiation  on  a  more  moderate  basis, 
but  by  this  time  the  Government  thought  they  had  more  to  gain 
than  to  lose  by  declining,  and  they  are  said  to  have  replied  to 
the  altered  demand  of  the  bishops:  "Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment never  could  have  imagined  that  the  Irish  Catholic 
bishops  would  say  what  they  did  not  mean,"  and  there 
was  an  end. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  essayed  the  settlement 
of  the  third  Irish  reform  he  had  proposed.  He  appears  to  have 
submitted  the  University  Bill  in  its  general  idea,  through  Lord 
Emly,  to  some  of  the  bishops,  and  had  it  approved.  The  uni- 
versity he  proposed  being  just  an  exaggerated  Godless  college, 
the  Catholic  spirit  of  the  people,  backed  by  the  better  judgment 
of  the  majority  of  the  hierarchy,  repudiated  the  bill.  The  ministry 
was  defeated ;  Gladstone,  indignant  at  what  he  must  have 
thought  a  betrayal  of  confidence,  retired  and  wrote  ''Vati- 
canism." It  would  look  as  if  he  blamed  Lord  Emly,  for  the 
latter  has  not  appeared  since  in  Government  circles,  and  could 
get  no  better  appointment  for  his  son  than  that  of  principal 
domestic  of  a  sham  court. 

Some  time  after  this  fiasco,  when  it  had  become  apparent  to 
the  world  that  the  university  was  in  articulo  mortis^  meeting 
on  the  way  to  Dublin  a  bishop  who  honours  the  writer  with  his 
confidence,  he  ventured  to  urge  strongly  the  reforming  of  the 
university.  The  bishop  replied  that  the  matter  had  already 
been  finally  arranged,  and  the  institution  given  over  bodily  to 
the  greatest  society  of  teachers  the  world  has  ever  known.  Now, 
the  bishop  spoke  of  a  fact  in  which  he  was  participant.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  be  mistaken.  Nevertheless,  the  transfer 
was  never  carried  out,*  and  Dean  Neville  was  charged  with  the 
revival  of  the  all-but-defunct  university.  It  is  said  this  eminent 
divine  left  his  pleasant  quarters  by  the  Lee  with  the  notion  that 
the  Irish  party  would  use  their  powers,  which  now  began  to  be 
seen,  though  not  acknowledged,  to  obtain  the  charter  and  en- 
dowment, which  were  declined  before.  Whatever  may  be 
determined  in  the  future,  certain  it  is  that  the  party  would   not 

*  It  has  since  been  effected  with  the  result  of  raising  the  number  of  students,  in  a  few 
weeks,  from  half-a-dozen  to  eighty-four. 
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speak  one  word,  nor  move  one  motion  to  make  the  dean  rector 
magnijicus,  with  a  munificent  salary,  of  a  revived  school  which, 
if  it  showed  more  intellectual  activity,  would  assuredly  be  more 
tainted  with  Whiggery  than  before,  and,  finding  his  hopes 
were  vain,  he  retired  on  the  lines  he  had  prudently  left  open. 
It  seems,  after  that,  that  the  previous  arrangement  could  not 
be  resumed,  and  so  this  institution,  once  so  bright  with  hope 
and  promise,  ended  its  useless  and  inglorious  career.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  Castle  bishop  we  have  come  down  from  the 
Irish  Catholic  University  of  185 1  to  the  Royal  *'  University"  of 
1883.  Facilis  decensus  Avernt.  How  anyone  having  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  words,  could  apply  the  noble  and  time-honoured 
title  of  "university"  to  this  motley  examining  board  passes 
comprehension.  Not  only  is  it  not  a  university  in  the  sense 
of  teaching,  it  is  not  even  one  as  examining.  And  its  constitu- 
tion !  Catholic  prelates,  heads  of  Godless  colleges,  Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  Nothingarians — all  fitly 
presided  over  by  the  chief  Freemason  in  Ireland — head  of  the 
impious  sect  which  hates  and  wars  against  the  Christian  Name. 
How  pleased  and  edified  the  Catholic  members  of  the  University 
must  have  been  to  see  their  Chancellor  principal  figure  in  the 
Orange  orgies  carried  out  in  Belfast  last  week.  Does  the  Irish 
hierarchy  know  how  this  shameful  compromise  is  regarded  by 
the  people  ?  Was  the  hierarchy  justified  in  accepting  it  ?  I 
ask  not  as  deciding,  but  seeking  a  decision.  It  would  appear 
that  in  this  the  bishops,  under  whose  supervision  this  name- 
less thing  was  produced,  lost  sight  of  their  fiduciary  character, 
and  went  beyond  their  rightful  powers  in  leading  the  Irish 
people  unto  this  dismal  swamp  in  which  their  faith  as  well 
as  their  nationality  is  imperilled. 

This  wretched  sham  is  consistent  throughout.  A  sum  less 
than  a  third  of  what  is  given  to  the  three  Godless  colleges  is 
granted  to  all  Ireland,  non-Catholics  as  well  as  Catholics.  Of 
this  the  professoriate  takes  a  large  portion,  the  administration 
and  examiners  a  goodly  part  of  the  remainder,  while  the  Senate 
swallows  half  the  rest,  and  leaves^2,ooo  for  the  students  !  Again, 
these  latter  come  from  richly  endowed  Trinity,*  and  even  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  snatch  from  the  "  Royal "  students 
the  miserable  portion  which  should  fall  to  them.  When  one 
passes  the  spacious  portals  of  Trinity  and  thinks  of  the  leisure  and 
wealth  and  learning  there  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a  mere  section 
of  the  population  and  to  the  maintenance  of  an  unjust  ascend- 
ency, it  is  impossible  to  repress  a  feeling  of  indignation  at 
the  cowardly  and  illegitimate  compromise  into  which  we  have 
been  led. 

*  One  of  the  two  studentships  of  this  year  has  just  been  taken  by  Mr.  Dickie,  a  student 
ct  Triuity. 
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This  paltering  with  Catholic  principles  in  education  is,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  mind  of  Europe,  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
Since  the  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  modern  civilisation  day 
by  day  widens  the  gulf  between  it  and  the  power  which  brought 
it  into  existence.  The  Church  had  endued  society  with  all  the 
fruitful  elements  of  civilisation,  as  Lecky  acknowledges,  and  had 
succeeded  in  Christianising  the  world  "  in  the  very  hour  that 
world  became  supreme."  Then  was  pronounced  anew  the  fatal 
"  No7i  serviam^'  and  society  at  once  started  on  its  retrograde 
course.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  held  together  in  England 
partly  by  the  Christian  framework  on  which  it  was  built  up, 
partly  by  the  illogical  but  highly  practical  common-sense  of  the 
people,  partly  by  their  natural  phlegm.  All  these,  and  the  more 
indefinite  but  most  real  and  invaluable  public  conscience  which 
the  Church  creates  in  every  community  she  civilises,  are  yielding 
to  the  dominant  principle  of  English  life.  This  is  private  judg- 
ment, which  is,  in  essence,  naturalism — that  is,  paganism.  It  is 
essentially  a  principle  of  disintegration,  which,  now  slowly,  now 
quickly,  but  always  certainly,  works  through  and  destroys  the 
cohesion  of  every  community  in  which  it  takes  root.  Once  a 
man  is  persuaded  that  he  is  his  own  prophet  and  priest  he  comes 
soon  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  his  own  sovereign,  since  the 
greater  authority  contains  the  less.  English  society  is  at  length 
yielding  to  the  universal  solvent.  It  is  being  rapidly  reduced  to 
its  primal  elements  of  barbarism.  Your  English  workman  and 
labourer  is  a  savage  with  a  slight  varnish  of  civilisation.  Your 
educated  Englishman  is  a  pagan  with  the  least  (intellectual) 
tincture  of  Christianity.  The  change  wrought  by  the  last  thirty 
years  is  significant.  Then  Atheism  was  apologetic  and  not 
"  good  style."  Now  it  is  audacious,  and  when  allied  with  science 
and  a  cultivated  taste  rather  held  to  be  a  distinction.  The  open 
profession  of  infidelity  no  longer  debars  a  man  from  success  in 
life,  nor  shuts  to  him  any  avenue  of  ambition.  Meanwhile  the 
paganizing  of  every  relation  of  life  goes  on — education,  marriage, 
art,  science,  literature.  Only  by  the  intervention  of  the  Irish 
party  was  the  legislature  recently  saved  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  most  beastly  form  of  agnosticism  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Bradlaugh — favoured  by  that  model  Christian,  W.  E. 
Gladstone. 

Add  to  these  active  principles  of  dissolution  the  aggre- 
gation of  vast  masses  of  workers  in  the  great  manufacturing 
and  mining  centres  living  godless  and  joyless  lives,  with 
passions  brutalised  and  unchained,  looking  with  covetous  and 
jaundiced  eyes  on  the  luxury  produced  by  their  hopeless  toil, 
and  you  have  the  elements  (wanting  only  hunger  to  stir  them 
into  activity)  of  the  most  ferocious  revolt  the  Christian  era 
has  seen. 

As  if  to  make  this  universal,  modern  governments  are  every- 
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where  engaged  in  banishing  the  very  name  of  God  from  the  schools. 
In  one  country  of  all  modern  states  could  the  Christian  idea  be  made 
to  dominate,  not  only  with  the  consent  but  in  satisfaction  of  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  people,  and  in  this  they  are  deprived  of 
this  privilege  of  infinite  value  by  the  defect  of  their  spiritual 
chiefs.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  or  too  emphati- 
cally— till  the  change  comes — that  to  the  Castle  bishop — to 
his  want  of  courage,  consistency,  and  principle — is  owing  the 
elimination  of  the  Christian  idea  from  the  Irish  educational 
system. 

Who  can  tell  what  we  lose,  what  the  world  loses,  what  the 
Church  loses,  by  this  thrice  unhappy  compromise  ?  There  are 
abundant  evidences  that  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Irish 
race  remains ;  and  we  have  many  examples  of  the  special 
aptitude  of  the  Irish  genius  for  the  study  and  development  of  the 
queen  of  sciences.  Perhaps  before  this  time  would  have  issued 
from  a  truly  Irish  Catholic  University  another  Scotus  to  confute 
modern  sophists  and  propound  a  philosophy  which  would 
compel  the  world  of  intellect  back  from  paganism.  The  least 
issue  of  a  thoroughly  organised  system  of  Irish  Catholic 
education  would  be  the  taking  by  Irishmen  of  the  chief 
positions  in  their  own  country  and  in  England,  where  now 
their  place  is  mostly  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water. 

Let  no  one  say  in  his  haste  this  is  extravagant.  When  we 
see  Michael  Davitt,  w^ith  education  gained  hap-hazard,  coming 
from  a  convict  prison  to  inaugurate  a  revolution  which  has 
destroyed  the  strongest  as  it  was  the  worst  monopoly  in  the 
world,  and  speaking  only  yesterday  to  the  most  thoughtful  por- 
tion of  London  society  ;  when  we  see  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Sexton, 
bred  in  the  schools  of  the  humble  Christian  Brothers,  command- 
ing the  respectful  attention  of  and  forcing  just  legislation  on  the 
hostile  senate  of  England,  what  may  we  not  hope  from  an  Irish 
educational  system  w^orthy  of  the  people,  and  doing  fullest  justice 
to  their  intellectual  powers  ? 

As  long  as  the  Castle  bishop  is  left  in  his  present  place  of 
influence,  so  long  will  everything  Irish  and  Catholic  perish  under 
his  hand.  It  is,  then,  a  matter  of  simplest  necessity  for  the  Irish 
people  to  turn  to  their  true  leaders  and  guides — to  the  suc- 
cessors (and,  thank  God,  they  are  many)  of  the  late  patriarch 
of  the  West,  and  ask  these  venerable  prelates  to  embody  in  a 
Claim  of  Right  the  Irish  Catholic  educational  demand.  This  is 
the  first  step,  the  next  is  to  instruct  the  representatives  of  Ireland 
to  place  this  claim  before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  urge  it 
in  that  persuasive  manner  they  have  of  late  become  masters  of. 
The  land  question  is  near  a  settlement,  so  that  the  way  will  be 
open  for  this  most  just  demand,  which  can  be  urged  pari  passu 
with  that  still  greater  claim  of  the  Irish  nation  to  live  its  full  and  ' 
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natural  life  within  its  own  borders  undisturbed  and  unimpeded 
by  its  hereditary  enemies.  In  making  their  claim  the  bishops 
will  have  at  their  back  the  whole  popular  force,  and  we  may 
rely  on  them  that  the  terms  they  make  will  not  be  marred  by 
the  Whiggish  element  which  has  hitherto  ruined  every  attempt 
at  educational  justice. 

I  am,  sir,  yours, 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 

P.S.— One  word  for  "  Albulfeda."  I  am  sorry  he  thinks  I  have 
deteriorated.  It  is  not  consciously  nor  on  the  grounds  he  states, 
I  never  claimed  educational  monopoly  for  any  class.  I  merely 
take  facts  as  they  are.  Society  is  educationally  divided  into 
four  classes — the  man  who  works  with  his  hands  only,  he  who 
works  with  head  and  hands,  he  who  works  with  his  head  only, 
and  he  who  is  not  bound  to  work  at  all.  Here  you  have  neces- 
sarily the  divisions  of  primary,  middle  class,  professional,  and 
what  is  properly  called  "  liberal"  education — or  that  which  aims 
at  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  for  its  own  sake.  If  any  of  the 
humble  ranks  show  exceptional  ability  I  would  not  only  permit 
them  to  go  but  aid  them  in  their  journey  to  a  higher  place. 
This  will  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  must 
always  "  earn  their  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow " — a 
penalty  which  if  severe  is  salutary. 

I.  C.  L. 
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Through  whatever  recondite  mode  of  evolution  he  may  have 
come  down  to  us,  the  Castle  bishop  was  originally  a  bishop  of 
the  Pale.  He  it  was  who  framed  laws  against  the  admission  of 
Irish  clerics  or  religious  into  benefices  or  abbeys  under  his  con- 
trol, who  failed,  in  their  regard,  in  every  manifestation  of  charity. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  taken  much  concern  to  reform  the 
thieving  and  murderous  propensities  of  his  subjects,  when  the 
objects  of  their  attention  were  Irish  lands  or  Irishmen. 

A  common  persecution  and  mutual  danger  subsequently 
made  him  nominally  one  with  his  Irish  coadjutors,  and  though 
he  occasionally  showed  his  origin  in  his  mode  of  meeting  these, 
and  in  his  tenderness  for  the  common  enemy,  he  was  not,  on 
the  surface,'much  distinguishable  from  his  fellows.  The  moment, 
however,  any  relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes  was  forced  on  the 
persecutor,  he  began  to  preach  "  loyalty"  and  confidence  in  "  the 
good  intentions  of  our  rulers."     When    Emancipation  came,  it 
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found  him  ready  to  attorn  to  the  Castle,  and  to  declare  that  the 
English  Government  in  Ireland  was  the  best  of  all  possible 
Governments  in  the  happiest  of  all  possible  countries  if  only  the 
unreasonable  natives  would  look  at  things  as  he  saw  them.  He 
was  always  ready  to  maintain  that  the  English  wolf  was  really 
a  most  considerate  and  benevolent  animal,  and  the  Irish  lamb  a 
most  perverse  and  ungrateful  lamb,  who  would  not  be  quiet  and 
respond  to  the  good  feeling  and  good  intentions  so  constantly 
shown  by  vidpiis.  This  may  look  like  a  mild  joke,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  sad  and  serious  truth,  as  all  know  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Castle  bishop's  ways  during  this  century. 

The  English  Government  stands  openly  convicted  at  this 
moment  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  "  improving"  the  Irish 
people  out  of  Ireland  to  the  frozen  wastes  of  Canada,  or  Mani- 
toba— or  [elsewhere.  It  stands  openly  convicted  of  aiding  by 
encouragement  and  connivance  the  Orange  assassins  in  Ulster. 
These  may  incite  to  violence  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  They 
may  commit  murder  by  firing  on  a  peaceful  procession  of  un- 
armed men.  The  forces  of  the  Crown  and  the  Royal  Irish  look 
on  and  make  no  move  to  prevent  or  arrest  them.  Magnanimous 
and  long-suffering  when  his  fellows  of  the  Pale  are  on  one  side 
and  the  "mere  Irish"  on  the  other,  the  Castle  bishop  never 
falters  in  his  allegiance.  Of  inexhaustible  patience  and  charity 
where  the  enemy  is  in  question,  he  is  ready  to  condone  by 
silence,  or  openly  if  necessary,  the  most  violent  and  brutal 
excesses  of  "  our  rulers,"  while  he  publishes  to  the  world  and 
condemns — let  us  grant,  with  righteous  indignation — the  crimes 
of  the  people,  which  are  the  natural  and  almost  necessary  out- 
come of  these  excesses.  Short  of  personal  violence  offered  to 
himself — say,  imprisonment,  under  the  Act,  for  intimidating  his 
own  priests,  "  to  prevent  them  doing  what  they  have  a  legal 
right  to  do" — nothing  conceivable  could  open  the  eyes  of  the 
Castle  bishop  to  the  true  nature  of  his  friends. 

To  what  is  this  portent  due  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  men  of 
high  station,  great  learning,  great  piety,  and  undoubted  good 
intentions,  are  blind  to  what  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  is 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday  ?  How  do  they  not  see  that  the 
world  (theologically  meant)  in  Ireland  is  like  the  world  else- 
where— one  of  the  deadliest  enemies  of  God,  and  accursed  by 
Him  ;  and  that  there  is,  the  earth  round,  no  such  incarnation  of 
this  world  given  over  to  perdition  as  that  Government  with 
which  he  has  entered  into  friendly  alliance. 

If  one  might  without  being  accused  of  profanity  make  a 
comparison,  the  intimacy  of  some  Catholic  ecclesiastics  with  the 
late  "  Buckshot "  Secretary  can  be  compared  to  nothing  more 
appositely  than  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  calling  on  Pontius 
Pilate,  after  the  consummation  of  the  crime  at  which  creation 
shuddered,  to  have  some  friendly  talk  and  such  refreshment  as 
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was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  We  have  a  notion  of  what  the  early- 
Christians  would  have  thought  of  the  (impossible)  occurrence. 
Does  the  Castle  ecclesiastic  know  how  his  intimacy  with  the 
Pontius  Pilate  of  to-day  is  regarded  by  his  people  ? 

The  ingenious  theory  of  "  P.  K."  will  not  explain  the  portent, 
for  the  Castle  priest  is  made  by  the  Castle  bishop,  and  the  Castle 
layman  is  mainly  the  outcome  of  both.  We  must,  in  the  absence 
of  a  more  scientific  theory,  fall  back  on  his  descent,  intellectually, 
from  the  ecclesiastic  of  the  Pale.  We  are  further  justified  in 
supposing  that  his  incapacity  to  see  the  falseness  and  danger  of 
his  position  arises  thus  :  Before  an  Irish  Catholic  ecclesiastic 
can  voluntarily  associate  himself  with  the  Castle  he  must  be 
cursed  with  a  natural  obliquity  of  vision.  Once  he  attorns  to 
the  seat  of  iniquity,  once  he  passes  the  fatal  portals,  dementia 
seizes  him,  and  repentance  and  reform  become  impossible. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  communion  of  the  Castle  bishop 
and  his  associates  an  action  and  reaction  which,  if  it  does  not 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  phenomenon,  sufficiently  explains 
its  intensity.  The  chief  personage  in  the  "  respectable  Cawtholic" 
society  of  Dublin  is  the  placeman,  and  pre-eminently  the  judge. 
He  is  in  the  inner  circle.  He  forms  part  of  that  which  is  our 
curse.  He  touches,  or  is  supposed  to  touch,  the  springs  of 
Government,  though  he  no  more  guides  the  machine  than  (I 
envy  the  originator  of  the  appropriate  simile)  the  tail  wags  the 
dog.  To  him  is  drawn  the  Catholic  barrister,  the  attorney,  the 
doctor;  and  after  these  the  wealthier  merchants  and  traders  whose 
wives  and  daughters  ambition  the  Castle.  This  is  the  shrine  of 
their  most  fervent  worship,  and  they  have  been  often  known  to 
serve  at  it  to  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes  and  the  loss  of  their  souls. 
Put  in  with  these  the  "  Catholic  "  Privy  Councillors,  W.  H.  F. 
Cogan,  The  O'Conor  Don,  Christopher  Talbot  Redington — 
worthy  son  of  the  Sir  T.  N.  Redington  of  Papal  aggression 
times — with  the  few  families  of  the  Catholic  gentry  who  reside 
permanently  or  occasionally  in  Dublin,  and  you  have  the  lay 
elements  of  Catholic  society. 

Into  this  the  Catholic  ecclesiastic  enters.  If  he  be  an  Irish- 
man, true  grit,  it  will  soon  expel  him.  If  he  be  one  of  the  class 
"  P.  K."  evidently  knows  and  describes,  he  is  soon  lost  to  Ireland. 
He  associates  with  men  who,  whatever  their  outward  seeming, 
must  be  essentially  Avorldly,  selfishly  ambitious,  and  politically 
corrupt.  He  joins  their  conversations,  eats  their  good  dinners, 
drinks  their  fine  wines,  and  becomes  like  to  them.  AVhat  can 
he  know  or  care  about  the  starving  peasant  in  Connaught  ?  He 
does  not  seem  to  know  of  the  traffic  in  Catholic  souls  carried  on 
in  the  Liberties.  In  Dublin  the  world  has  entered  the  sanctuary. 
With  the  ecclesiastic  of  the  ordinary  type,  if  "position  "  be  not 
everything,  it  goes  for  a  great  deal.  It  is  a  hard  saying,  but  it 
is  true ;  and  it  accounts  for  many  things  it  may  be  necessary 
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by-and-by  to  detail,  and  which  would  be  otherwise  unaccount- 
able. So  insidiously  and  powerfully  does  this  Cawtholic  society 
act  on  those  who  court  it,  that  the  late  Archbishop  of  Tuam  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  not  trust  himself  to  live  a 
fortnight  in  it  and  expect  to  retain  the  clearness  and  strength  of 
his  convictions. 

The  effect  of  this  corrupt  and  corrupting  society  on  religion 
is  most  lamentable.     The    writer    has   been  told    by  a  priest 
of  great  experience  that  the  morals  of  Catholic  Dublin  have 
declined  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  a  single  generation.     There 
is  no  city  of  its  size  in  the  empire  where  so  many  young  men 
go   wrong.      In  no   town  of  Great  Britain    does    the   hideous 
vice  of  great  cities  flaunt  itself  so  audaciously  and  so  publicly. 
No  street  or  square  is  too   respectable  for  its  exhibition.      It 
seats  itself  on  the  very  steps  of  the  metropolitan  palace.     Now, 
in  every  state  of  society  this  abomination  must  exist ;  but  it  need 
not  be  permitted  to  spread  itself  like  a  cancer  over  the  face  of  the 
city  when  darkness  draws  forth  its  hated  presence.     This  I  take 
to  be  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  Castle  alliance  ;  since  this  latter 
destroys,  ere  it  has  birth,  all  public,  manly  spirit  in  our  youth. 
Patriotic  associations,  all  that  could  give  elevation  of  aim  and 
active  interest  in  public  affairs,  are  by  the  Castle  alliance  barred 
and  banned,  and,  when  possible,  suppressed.     In  the  Catholic 
Commercial  Club,  numbering  over  800  members,  you  may  smoke 
and  drink,  play  billiards  and  cards,  but  you  must  not  discuss 
public  affairs,  and  this  rule  is  enforced  by  espionage.    Deprived 
of  everything  to  give  them  solidity  and  earnestness,  the  youth 
of  Dublin  betakes  itself  to  the  bars  and  music-halls,  and  then 
elsewhere.    There  is  an  immense  amount  of  Catholic  practice  in 
Dublin  ;    little  of  Catholic  principle  or  Catholic  public  spirit. 
There  is,  in  fact,  often  in  the  most  unexpected  places  the  densest 
ignorance  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church.     The  writer  met  lately 
a  lawyer  of  good  character   as  a  Catholic,  a  county  court  judge, 
who  stoutly  defended  Freemasonry,  and  maintained  his  right  to 
hold  his  own  opinion  regarding  this  "laudable  and  benevolent" 
institution. 

This  non-Catholic  spirit  has  some  wonderful  developments. 
The  ordinary  and  salutary  duty  of  parochial  visitation  seems  en- 
tirely neglected.  Numbers  of  middle-class  families  there  are,  who 
have  resided  for  years  in  the  same  houses,  who  have  never  had  a 
priestinsidetheirdoor.  The  writercan  answer  for  one  family  which 
has  never  seen  the  face  of  its  parochus  or  his  representative,  and 
whose  only  visitants  in  the  ecclesiastical  order  were  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  who  called  to  see  if  haply  it  belonged  to  him, 
and  a  Scripture  reader,  who  asked  permission  to  "  read  a 
chapter."  Poor  creatures  !  they  were  earning  their  living ;  but 
where  was  the  true  shepherd — he  whose  duty  it  is  to  know  his 
flock  one  by  one,  as  he  has  to  answer  for  the  least  of  their  souls  ? 
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This  refers  to  a  respecable  locality.  And  if  it  be  so  in  better-class 
streets,  what  must  it  be  in  the  squalid  garrets,  and  noisome 
cellars, 

"  Where  misery  pours  its  hopeless  groan, 
And  weary  want  retires  to  die  ?  " 

Again,  it  is  a  hard  saying,  but  it  seems  that  if  you  are  in 
Dublin  a  "  carriage  person "  or  a  "  Castle  person,"  your  soul 
may  be  thought  worth  looking  after ;  but  if  you  happen  to  be  a 
common  trader,  you  can  save  it  or  lose  it,  as  you  may  elect,  for 
all  that  is  done  by  its  guardian.  How  can  he  answer  for  his 
charge  ?  How  can  he  count  them  every  one,  and  watch  lest  the 
wolf  enters,  when  he  does  not  even  know  them  ?  In  many  other 
ways  the  Catholic  spirit  of  Dublin  is  thoroughly  demoralised. 
It  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  how  lately  a  convent  of  regular 
ecclesiastics  refused  to  cast  the  votes  which  would  have  returned 
a  majority  of  Catholic  guardians  for  the  North  City  Union.  The 
first  effect  of  this  quasi  apostasy  was  to  put  an  Emergency 
marine,  without  training  or  experience,  for  master  over  two 
thousand  Catholic  paupers ;  and  to  repeal  the  Emancipation 
Act  as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  Did  these  fathers  reflect 
that  it  would  depend  frequently  on  the  votes  they  refused 
whether  unhappy  children,  foundlings  or  orphans,  would  or  would 
not  be  brought  up  in  the  true  faith  of  Christ ;  and  that  in  the 
latter  contingency  they  became  directly  answerable  ? 

During  the  late  trials  in  Dublin  the  Emancipation  Act 
was  for  the  general  public  likewise  practically  repealed. 
The  proceedings  were  like  what  used  to  pass  in  Tipperary 
during  the  land  war  of  forty  years  ago.  A  landlord  or  agent 
was  shot.  Forthwith  someone  was  arrested — the  right  man 
if  there  was  evidence  sufficient ;  the  likeliest  man,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  authorities,  if  that  was  not  available.  But  so 
surely  as  anyone  charged  with  such  crimes  went  before  the 
Orange  landlord  jury  packed  in  Clonmel,  so  surely  was  he  con- 
victed and  hanged.  It  was  justice  if  that  could  be  enacted;  it 
was  vengeance  if  justice  was  not  attainable.  So  in  the  late 
murder  trials  in  Dublin.  The  guilt  of  Francis  Hynes,  of  Poff 
and  Barret,  of  Walsh  and  Myles  Joyce,  was  certainly  not  proved. 
Their  innocence  is  believed  in  by  nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  people 
— and,  indeed,  in  more  than  one  of  the  cases  has  been  tentatively 
admitted  by  the  Government.  These  men  were  done  to  death, 
not  for  the  ends  of  justice,  but  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  ven- 
geance of  the  governing  class.  The  conviction  of  these  men 
was  obtained  by  the  most  flagrant  jury-packing.  Now,  the  jurors 
were  not  necessarily  perjurers  or  murderers.  This  theory  is  not 
necessary  to  brand  with  infamy  the  executive,  which  put  in  the 
box  not  twelve  men  "  impartially  chosen,"  but  twelve  violently 
prejudiced  against  the  prisoners.  One  of  the  sayings  which 
escaped  the  secrecy  of*  the  jury-room  and  nearly  caused  another 
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death  {"  hang  them  all ")  is  significant  of  the  temper  in  which 
the  life  or  death  of  the  prisoners  was  discussed.  By  no  straining 
of  language  could  the  trials  be  called  fair.  A  drumhead  court- 
martial  would  be  fairer^  because  honester.  The  form  of  law 
would  not  be  used  while  its  spirit  was  perverted.  The  constitu- 
tion would  not  be  outraged  because  not  invoked.  Emancipation 
was  repealed  for  the  time,  and  Catholic  Dublin  made  no  sign. 
It  permitted  justice  and  freedom  and  national  and  Catholic 
principles  to  be  outraged,  and  with  ineffable  meanness  and 
cowardice  made  nor  reclamation  nor  remonstrance.  The  Free- 
man suggested  a  meeting  to  show  some  sense  of  the  ignominy- 
put  on  the  city.  It  elicited  no  answer  ;  and  an  un-Irish  and 
un-Catholic  and  slavish  silence  was  observed  because  our  chiefs 
were  in  alliance  with  the  Castle. 

Worse  remains.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Dublin  in  other 
respects,  it  could  never  be  charged  with  want  of  generosity.  In 
proportion  to  their  means,  all  classes  answer  munificently  to 
every  call  for  religion  or  charity.  What,  then,  can  be  said  in 
extenuation  or  excuse  of  the  proselytising  of  hundreds  of  Catholic 
children  in  the  Coombe  and  other  Souper  schools  ?  The  traffic 
in  souls,  put  down  midst  the  misery  of  the  West,  has  found  place 
in  Dublin.  The  Freeman,  most  optimist  of  journals  when  eccle- 
siastics of  high  rank  are  concerned,  was  compelled  to  ask 
"who's  to  blame  r"  when  the  facts  were  disclosed.  Well,  the 
Freeman  knows  who  and  what  is  to  blame.  Some  spasmodic 
attempts  have  been  since  made  to  cope  with  this  awful  scandal, 
but  we  have  seen  none  of  that  righteous  indignation  which 
would  have  raised  Dublin  as  one  man  to  reclaim  these  poor 
abandoned  children  and  stay  the  ravages  of  the  wolves.  Dublin 
ecclesiastics  sometimes  give  the  rein  to  critical  and  supercilious 
remarks  on  their  country  brethren,  but  they  must  bear  to  be  told 
that  in  no  diocese  in  Ireland  but  the  Metropolitan  could  Mrs. 
and  the  Irish  Church  Mission  buy  in  such  startling  num- 
bers the  souls  of  destitute  Catholic  children.  It  is  all  of  a  piece. 
It  all  results  from  "  coming  to  terms  with  modern  civilisation," 
and  entering  into  alliance  with  the  enemy  of  the  Irish  people 
and  of  God.  The  Castle  ecclesiastic  is  incessantly  engaged  in 
digging  a  gulf  between  himself  and  his  people.  It  is  not  the 
latter  who  will  fall  into  it.  At  the  O'Connell  Centenary,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition,  the  Irish  democracy  found  itself  de- 
serted by  its  leaders,  secular  and  ecclesiastic.  It  will  go  on 
without  them — it  will  achieve  its  just  and  lawful  aims.  On  the 
deserters  be  the  blame  of  all  the  danger  and  evil  (which  may 
God  avert !)  which  may  come  of  the  desertion.  The  Cardinal 
might  rule  in  Dublin.  He  might  organise  his  people  as  one 
man,  and  reign  with  a  power  never  possessed  by  mediaeval 
prince-bishop — a  power  founded  on  their  inviolable  faith  and 
self-sacrifice.     He  prefers  to  abandon  them,     His  influence  de- 
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clines  to  naught.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  in  Dublin  who, 
God  aiding  them,  would  give  their  lives  for  the  faith,  who  will 
not  enter  a  church  where  their  chief  pastor  presides,  nor  read  a 
line  which  he  writes.  His  warmest  friends  could  not  advise  a 
public  reception  when  he  returned  clothed  with  the  cardinalitial 
dignity.  What  does  the  Castle  give  him  to  repay  the  loss  of  his 
faithful  people's  confidence — what  to  counterbalance  the  weak- 
ening of  faith,  the  lowered  tone  of  morals,  the  proximate  danger, 
if  not  loss  of  souls  ?  What  for  the  destruction  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  paralysis  of  its  influence  for  all  Irish 
and  Catholic  ends  r  Better  ask  the  questions  now  than  ask  them 
too  late. 

An  Irish  Catholic  Lay^man. 
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Sir, — Reviewing  the  personage  who  has  so  long  occupied 
our  attention,  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask :  Does  he  know  the  century 
he  lives  in?  does  he  know  the  time  of  day  ?  does  he  know  the 
people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  ?  To  all  these  questions  a 
negative  answer  must  be  given,  since  to  answer  affirmatively 
would  be  to  accuse  him  of  practical  apostasy. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  condition  that  there  is  in 
Ireland  no  highly  educated  zealous  Catholic  upper  class  which 
in  social  intimacy  would  mingle  with  our  spiritual  chiefs  and 
give  them  some  idea  of  what  the  outside  world  is  thinking  and 
saying.  In  Irish  society  our  Catholic  aristocracy  occupy  some- 
thing of  the  position  of  the  Eurasian  in  India,  or  the  "  mean 
whites"  of  the  late  slave  States  of  the  American  Union;  that  is, 
they  are  an  invertebrate,  contemptible  lot,  entirely  without  in- 
fluence or  consideration,  despised  by  their  enemies  and  abhorred 
by  the  people  to  whom  they  should  have  been  leaders  and  pro- 
tectors.* As  it  is,  the  wholesome  breath  of  public  opinion 
seldom  disturbs  the  serenity  of  the  episcopal  palace.  In  the 
conference  meetings,  where  frankness  and  courage  would  be  of 
immense  value,  these  qualities  are  not  often  met  with ;  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  cleric  who  is  most  prompt  to 
declaim  against  his  chief  in  his  absence,  in  his  presence  sits  dumb. 

Dwelling  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Castle  or  the  squares,  the 
Castle  bishop  sees  nothing  of  the  outer  world,  and  therefore 
learns  nothing.     History  has  no  light  for  him,  and  the  most 

•.Since  this  was  written  we  have  the  full  text  of  the  new  patent  emigration  scheme, 
signed  by  J.  Ross  of  Bladensburgh,  and  Christopher  Talbot  Rcdington ! 
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patent  facts  of  contemporary  life  teach  him  nothing.  He  might 
see,  if  he  would,  the  rapid  change  in  the  world  around — that 
change  which  brings,  with  so  many  other  things  of  good  and 
evil,  a  universal  spirit  of  inquiry  and  criticism,  which,  whatever 
its  tendency,  has  to  be  met  and  dealt  with  as  a  fact.  Before 
this  spirit  everything  of  prescription  and  privilege  is  melting 
away.  No  claim  of  immunity  not  deriving  directly  from  God, 
no  assertion  of  authority  not  clearly  and  logically  provable,  will 
prevail  against  its  keen  and  rigid  test.  The  Irish  people  are, 
thank  God,  by  a  miracle  of  his  grace,  still  a  faithful  people,  but 
they  are  no  more  the  people  of  fifty,  or  forty,  or  even  thirty  years 
ago  than  if  two  centuries  had  rolled  between.  The  bartering  of 
every  Irish  and  Catholic  interest  by  the  late  Cardinal  to  make 
John  Sadleir  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  William  Keogh  a  judge 
would  be  no  more  possible  now  than  the  restoration  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  the 
Irish  people  will  make  any  complicity  or  collusion  between 
their  spiritual  chiefs  and  the  hypocrites  and  frauds  who  pretend 
to  fulfil  in  their  regard  the  duties  of  governors  equally  impossible. 

If  the  Castle  bishop  took  thought  of  what  goes  on  in  any 
country  in  Europe  he  would  quickly  change  his  mode.  In  the 
Peninsula  the  Church  daily  loses  ground.  In  France  she  is 
crucified  between  the  indifferentism  of  her  nominal  children  and 
the  unrestrained  hostility  of  her  enemies.  In  Germany  she  is 
under  the  heel  of  Bismarck.  In  Italy,  in  Rome  itself,  she  is  the 
sport  of  the  Revolution.  In  this  country — the  only  spot  in 
Europe,  in  the  world,  where  she  might  reign — the  Castle  bishop 
blindly  and  wantonly  casts  to  the  winds  the  priceless  blessing, 
and  throws  away  opportunities  of  good  beyond  compare.  Many 
a  French  bishop  would  give  half  the  years  allotted  to  him  to 
lead  a  people  so  docile,  so  self-sacrificing,  so  prompt  to  respond 
to  any  call  of  duty  and  of  faith,  as  any  Irish  bishop  can  command. 

How  long  they  will  remain  so  who  can  tell  ?  One  thing  is 
certain — miracles  are  not  the  normal  condition  of  life,  and  no 
people  ever  did  or  ever  could  stand  always  the  strain  put  upon 
his  flock  by  the  Castle  bishop.  Better  to  say  'now,  while  there 
is  yet  time,  that  in  the  new  Ireland  being  reconstituted  before 
our  eyes  there  is  no  place  for  him,  than  to  let  him  go  on  till  he 
is  awakened  too  late  by  the  sight  of  an  alienated  people,  failing 
to  discriminate  between  his  person  and  his  office,  and  rejecting 
both  because  believing  both  to  be  hostile.  "  If  ever,"  said  the 
saintly  oracle  which  spoke  but  of  late  from  Tuam,  "  the  Irish 
people  separate  from  the  Irish  Church  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
the  people." 

Thank  God,  it  is  not  as  yet  the  Irish  people  who  are  sepa- 
rating from  the  Church,  but  the  Castle  bishop  who  separates 
himself  from  the  people.  What  is  this  people  from  whom  he 
separates   himself?     Surely  the   noblest  of  the  whole  human 
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family,  since  they  have  preserved  the  first  attributes  of  humanity 
under  difficulties  never  experienced  by  any  other.  "  Whatever,'* 
says  the  great  English  moralist,  "  raises  us  above  the  power  of 
the  senses — whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  and  the  future 
predominate  over  the  present — advances  us  in  dignity  as  human 
beings."  In  his  squalid  cabin  the  Irish  peasant  is  raised  by  faith 
above  the  degrading  power  of  sense  ;  the  tradition  of  a  glorious 
past  is  for  him  a  living  voice ;  his  kin  in  distant  America  or 
Australia  animate  him  with  ever  renewed  fortitude  and  courage; 
and  the  future  is  bright  with  an  undying  hope  of  the  speedy 
coming  of  that  day  which  will  see  him  restored  to  happiness  in 
his  own  land.  Few  in  numbers,  contemptible  in  resources,  the 
Irish  people  have  carried  on  for  ages  the  struggle  for  national 
right  and  human  freedom  against  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
unprincipled,  the  most  remorseless  of  nations,  demanding  no- 
thing but  justice.  They  are  conquering  by  the  power  of  sacri- 
fice, and  slowly  but  certainly  forcing  their  enemy  to  plead  before 
the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  to  withdraw  the  infamous  slanders 
by  which  his  tyranny  was  sought  to  be  justified.  The  Irish 
people  deserve  well  of  civilisation,  since  there  is  no  department 
of  human  activity  or  achievement  which  has  not  been  illustrated 
by  their  sons.  They  have  given  to  Europe,  to  America,  to 
Australia,  statesmen,  warriors,  and  legislators.  But  lately 
three  men  of  Irish  deseent — Mac  Mahon  in  France,  O'Donnell 
in  Spain,  and  Nugent  in  Austria — ruled  three  of  the  greatest 
states  in  the  world.  They  have  been  in  every  clime  pioneers 
of  progress.  In  the  old  world,  as  in  the  new,  thousands 
of  altars  are  dedicated  under  the  names  of  their  saints.  Above 
all,  this  martyr  nation  has  held  aloft  for  three  centuries  the 
banner  of  the  Cross,  and  exhibited  to  the  world  a  people  faithful 
to  death  for  conscience'  sake,  holding  lands,  and  property,  and 
life  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  priceless  treasure  with 
which  their  very  name  has  become  synonymous.  This  in  an  age 
which  has  made  a  god  of  this  world,  and  which  places  things  of 
sense  first  and  things  of  the  spirit  nowhere. 

In  his  highest  example,  the  Irishman  ranks  with  the  first  of 
the  human  family.  In  his  lowest,  he  is  no  less.  You  see  the 
Connaught  peasant  at  his  cabin  door,  not  seldom  excavated  from 
the  bog ;  or  return  his  salutation  as  he-  passes  on  the  road. 
Ragged,  unkempt,  often  broken  with  toil,  bearing  in  his  features 
the  stamp  of  centuries  of  starvation,  to  the  worldling  he  is  an 
object  of  contempt  or  dislike;  to  the  eye  of  faith,  one  of  respect 
approaching  to  veneration.  For  he  is  almost  certainly  the  de- 
scendant of  martyrs,  and  is  a  confessor  in  his  own  person.  He 
realizes,  in  a  mannt-r  not  known  to  more  favoured  nations,  the 
strength  and  purity  of  the  family  tie.  the  sanctities  of 
the  Christian  home.  'J'aking  his  child  by  the  hand  to  the 
Souper   School,    or  giving   himself  the    barest   outward   com- 
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pliance  with  the  preposterous  heresy  which  is  always  on  the 
watch  to  purchase  souls,  he  could  change  in  a  moment  his  lot 
of  extremest  hardship  to  one  of  comfort,  and  even  luxury.  Yet 
Souperism,  after  a  transient  and  very  partial  success,  has  utterly 
failed  in  Ireland.  In  the  town  of  Clifden,  where  ;^ 20,000  has 
been  poured  out  for  twenty  years,  not  one  family  belonging  to 
the  mission  is  found,  the  only  non-Catholic  family  in  the  town 
being  respectable  Presbyterians,  who  don't  acknowledge  the 
Soupers.  And  this  is  the  man  whom  the  Castle  bishop  would 
deliver,  bound  and  gagged,  to  his  enemies ! 

What   is   this  which   the   Castle  bishop  abandons  and   be- 
trays ?    Surely 

<'  The  noblest  cause  that  tongue  or  sword 
Of  mortal  ever  lost  or  gained." 

Of  this  cause  and  its  leader  the  poet  might  have  still  more  truly^ 
though  not  more  eloquently,  written  : — 

"Forth  from  its  scabbard  never  hand 

Waved  sword  from  stain  as  free. 
Nor  purer  soul  led  a  braver  band, 
Nor  braver  toiled  for  a  brighter  land, 
Nor  brighter  land  had  a  cause  more  grand, 

Nor  cause  a  chief  lilie  thee." 

Coming  down  to  us  through  eight  centuries,  it  embraces  every 
element  of  human  interest,  of  racial  origin,  of  history,  of  politics, 
of  religion.  At  this  moment  it  is  complicated  by  others,  social 
and  industrial,  and,  above  all,  by  the  struggle  for  possession  of 
the  land,  on  which  all  others  finally  turn  and  rest.  Who  wins  in 
the  last  particular  wins  all  along  the  line.  History  shows  nothing 
comparable  to  it.  A  people  few  in  number,  and  deprived  of  all  the 
ordinary  elements  of  power,  maintaining  a  struggle  of  centuries 
against  a  conquering  and  dominating  race  with  command  of  all 
the  "resources  of  civilisation,"  and  wielding  these  with  un- 
scrupulousness  and  ferocity  unparalleled— winning,  at  last,  by 
an  inviolable  adherence  to  principle  and  an  invincible  patience 
and  constancy.  This,  I  repeat,  is  a  spectacle  as  unique  as  it  is 
invaluable.  The  statesman  can  draw  from  it  lessons  of  priceless 
value ;  the  poet,  inspiration  for  his  muse's  highest  flight ;  the 
Catholic  publicist  confirmation  of  every  principle  he  advo- 
cates ;  the  patriot  of  every  clime  strength  and  courage  to  con- 
tinue his  struggle  to  the  end.  No  other  cause  since  the  world 
began,  so  exhibits  all  justice,  all  truth,  all  right  at  one  side ;  all 
injustice,  all  falsehood,  all  wrong  at  the  other.  This  cause  it  is 
which  the  Castle  bishop,  with  a  blindness  and  fatuity  incredible 
if  they  were  not  palpable,  abandons  and  betrays.  When  his 
people,  in  despite  of  him,  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
Orange,  Freemason,  anti-Christian  ring  which  represses  their 
every  movement  of  national  and  religious  life,  and  endeavours 
to  exasperate  them  into  resistance,  he  will  see  his  frightful  error. 
God  grant  he  will  not  see  it  too  late. 
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So  strangely  constituted  is  our  nature  that  its  very  virtues 
often  issue  in  defect.  The  Castle  bishop  in  the  past  owed  his 
immunity  and  his  power  for  evil  to  the  profound  respect  for  the 
ecclesiastical  order  which  is  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  vivid 
faith  of  the  Irish  people.  An  anti-English  bishop  would  not  be 
possible  in  England,  nor  an  anti-French  one  in  France,  nor  an 
anti-Italian  one  in  Italy.  The  time  has  come  when  an  anti-Irish 
bishop  will  be  no  longer  possible  in  Ireland.  The  universal 
spread  of  education,  the  penetration  of  the  National  press  to  the 
remotest  parts,  the  formation  of  correct  and  enlightened  opinions 
as  to  the  true  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  people,  will  make 
his  existence  much  longer  impossible.  His  ever  having  been 
can  neither  be  explained  nor  understood ;  for  if,  as  Dr.  Croke 
asserts,  "  The  religion  and  nationality  of  Ireland  are  insepa- 
rable"— if,  as  Cardinal  Newman  teaches,  "  They  (the  Irish) 
mingle  nationality  with  religion,  and  religion  with  nationality;" 
and,  again,  "No  one  can  tell  in  Irish  affairs  when  religion  ends 
and  nationality  begins."  If  all  this  be  true,  and  the  Irish  people 
know  it  to  be  true,  the  Castle  bishop  in  joining  the  enemies  of 
Ireland  allies  himself  with  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  his  Christ. 
If  there  be  on  earth  one  place  above  all  others  where  "  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil"  are  incarnated,  it  is  Dublin  Castle.  Its 
rule  in  Ireland  is  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  relation  to  Naples 
— "The  negation  of  justice,  which  is  the  negation  of  God."  The 
Castle  bishop,  in  going  to  it,  in  adopting  its  ideas,  in  upholding 
its  policy,  utterly  ruins  his  authority  with  his  people,  goes  back 
on  all  the  truths  he  is  commissioned  to  teach,  and  puts  in  peril, 
as  far  as  he  individually  can,  the  faith  and  morals  of  his  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  these  letters  I  inquired,  "  How  long  is 
the  Castle  bishop  to  be  tolerated  in  Ireland  r"  I  had  intended  to 
propose  a  scheme  by  which,  without  any  violation  of  Catholic 
principle  or  Catholic  feeling,  his  end  would  be  hastened.  It  will 
keep  and  gain  force  by  the  keeping.  In  any  case  it  would  be 
better  proposed  by  an  ecclesiastic ;  and  probably  there  will  be 
found  some  one  self-sacrificing  and  patriotic  enough  to  undertake 
the  duty.  In  the  meantime  we  of  the  laity  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  the  scandalous  division  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  (of 
which  the  Castle  bishop  is  the  cause)  shall  cease.  For  it  is 
notorious  that  this  threatens  the  very  existence  as  well  as  the 
faith  of  the  Irish  people.  This  division  is  not  only  on  matters 
of  principle,  as  on  the  education  ciuestion,  but  on  matters  of 
policy  touching  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  Castle  bishop  may 
take  some  warning  from  various  signs  which  even  he  cannot 
overlook.  It  may  be  in  your  memory,  sir,  that  many  years  ago, 
and  more  than  once,  I  proposed  to  deal  with  this  question,  and 
asked  your  permission  to  use  the  columns  of  the  Natiojt  to  point 
out  that  the  deadliest  enemies  of  Ireland  were  the  Castle  bishop 
and  the  dry  rot  of  Whiggery  in  the  Irish  Church.    This  permis- 
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sion  was  emphatically  refused,  and  your  granting  it  now  is  evi- 
dence of  a  prodigious  advance  in  public  opinion.  The  last 
Irish  Monthly  has  a  letter  from  Gavan  Duffy  to  D'Arcy  M'Gee, 
warning  the  latter  not  to  touch  the  question  under  penalty  of 
being  ruined.  That  a  layman — "  wholly  deficient,"  as  the  Car- 
dinal truly  observed,  "  in  theological  science"— should  now,  at 
the  suggestion  and  with  the  approval  of  distinguished  ecclesi- 
astics, undertake  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the  Christian 
order  in  Irish  society  against  the  Castle  bishop  is  evidence  of  a 
change  which  even  he  cannot  overlook.  He  has  gone  one  step 
too  far.  As  long  as  he  contented  himself  with  crossing  and 
defeating  every  Irish  and  Catholic  movement  he  might  have 
been  tolerated.  When  he  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  spiritual  life, 
and  endeavours  to  make  the  Holy  Father  a  party  against  us,  it 
is  time  to  take  action  against  him.  For  until  he  is  made  im- 
possible the  relations  of  Ireland  with  the  Holy  See  will  be  in 
peril. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c.. 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 
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Sir, — The  preceding  letters  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  our  subject  in  his 
unhappy  course.  Mr.  Errington  may  or  may  not  be  an  imbecile 
fop.  He  derives  his  position  before  the  public  and  his  power 
for  evil  from  the  fact  that  he  is  held  to  represent  a  section  of 
English  Catholic  opinion  influential  at  Rome.  It  is  this  which 
gives  our  anti-Irish  bishops  their  predominance.  It  is  freely 
said  that  Cardinal  Howard's  least  word  would  prevail  against 
the  strongest  representations  of  any  number  of  Archbishops  of 
Cashel  or  Bishops  of  Meath,  even  though  the  subject  was  one 
-of  which  the  latter  were  the  true  and  proper  judges,  and  the 
former  could  by  no  possibility  have  any  true  notion.  We  are 
bound,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to  get  some  idea  of  what  this 
English  faction  really  is ;  and  I  use  the  word  faction  to  indicate 
a  part  and  not  the  whole  body  of  English  Catholics,  for  this  con- 
tains many  men  as  ardent  lovers  of  Ireland  as  they  are  truly 
Catholic.  Unfortunately  their  number  or  position  does  not 
enable  them  to  leaven  the  mass  or  to  make  their  ideas  prevail. 
We  are  none  of  us  pure  intelligences.  We  are,  everyone,  coloured 
by  the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  and  influenced  more  or  less  by 
our  surroundings.  Only  a  genius  or  a  saint  rises  superior  to 
these — the  first  because  he  is  a  genius,  and  penetrates  to  the 
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nature  of  things  through  their  outward  guises  ;  the  latter  be- 
cause he  draws  his  inspiration  from  heaven.  Now,  the  one 
character  or  the  other  has  never  been  common  in  the  world, 
and  perhaps  never  so  uncommon  as  to-day.  The  average 
Briton,  therefore,  has  as  little  chance  of  seeing  the  truth  of 
things  Irish  as  a  man  would  have  of  seeing  natural  objects  pro- 
perly through  glass  stained  red,  or  blue,  or  yellow.  He  has,  if 
he  would  acquire  a  true  knowledge  of  Irish  affairs,  to  penetrate 
a  tradition  of  falsehood  of  seven  centuries'  growth,  to  clear  his 
mind  of  a  cloud  of  the  same  forced  in  upon  it  by  everything  he 
reads  and  hears  in  his  daily  life,  and  to  confess  himself  a 
member  of  a  community  which  has  exhausted  against  an  un- 
offending people  the  whole  range  of  human  crimes,  which  still 
does  all  the  evil  it  is  permitted  to  do,  and  with  an  amazing 
audacity  claims  credit  for  not  doing  that  which  is  no  longer 
possible.  It  is  evident  that  all  this  is  far  beyond  the  power  of 
the  person  in  question ;  and  instead  of  being  surprised  at  the 
stupid  malice  we  see  so  often  displayed  in  our  regard,  we  should 
rather  be  thankful  that  there  are  some  few  Englishmen  who 
grasp  the  realities  of  the  Irish  question  and  advocate  its  true 
solution. 

The  average  British  Catholic  is,  in  Irish  affairs,  an  English- 
man first,  and  a  Catholic  after.  He  never  reads  an  Irish 
Catholic  or  national  paper.  I  met  lately  a  friend,  an  English 
ecclesiastic  of  high  position,  and  almost  before  the  ordinary 
greeting  was  over,  he  literally  burst  into  a  tirade  of  abuse 
against  Parnell  and  Davitt,  and  the  Irish  movement  generally. 
\Vhile  he  was  exhausting  himself,  I  thought,  Is  it  any  use  trying 
to  enlighten  this  good  man  r  and  concluding  it  was  not,  replied 
never  a  word,  and  talked  of  the  weather.  Another  priest  on 
the  London  mission  made,  in  the  hearing  of  the  writer,  an  extra- 
ordinary statement  respecting  an  event  which  had  just  occurred. 
On  being  challenged  for  his  authority,  he  replied :  "  Oh,  I  saw 
it  in  the  Tunes  and  the  speech  of  the  Attorney-General."  This 
gentleman  would  resent  being  called  unfair  and  unjust,  yet  he 
goes  for  his  facts  to  the  hired  slanderer,  and  the  most  notorious 
and  inveterate  enemy  of  everything  Irish. 

This  is  the  ordinary  state  of  mind  of  the  average  English- 
man—Catholic and  Protestant,  lay  and  cleric.  It  is  created 
and  supported  by  a  thousand  influences.  It  is  upheld  by  a 
feeling  of  his  own  .superiority,  and  of  consequent  contempt  for 
the  people  who  trouble  his  peace  and  rather  damage  him  in  the 
world's  opinion.  Not  always  consciously,  there  is  yet  at  the 
bottom  of  his  mind  the  notion  that  the  Irish  are  an  inferior  race, 
and  that  their  domination  by  the  imperial  race  is  part  of  the 
"  eternal  fitness  of  things." 

Those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  comparing  the  two 
peoples  in  every  one  particular  honourable  to  men  may  smile 
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at  this  feeling,  but  it  is  a  very  real  misfortune  for  us,  since  it  is 
that  which  most  constantly  operates  against  the  formation  in 
England  of  a  just  public  opinion.  Whatever  excuse  or  pallia- 
tion there  may  be  for  the  layman  who  yields  willingly  to  the 
anti-Irish  influence,  there  is  none,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  cleric. 
For  he  is  bound  to  weigh  facts  in  the  scale  of  the  sanctuary. 
He  is  doubly  bound  as  a  teacher  to  know  the  truth.  He  should 
remember  that  English  society  is  essentially  pagan ;  that  it  is 
the  outcome  of  a  blasphemous  rebellion  against  God  and  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  a  minister,  and  that  in  its  every  develop- 
ment it  shows  daily  clearer  and  clearer  the  evidence  of  its  origin, 
and  the  doom  to  which  it  hastens.  When  he  "  comes  to  terms 
with  modern  civilisation,"  when  he  makes  himself  one  with 
English  society  as  it  exists  around  him,  he  acts  as  the  early 
Christians  would  have  done  had  they  entered  into  the  society  of 
Pagan  Rome  and  accepted  its  toleration,  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  Christianity  would  have  perished  ere  it  arose. 

In  the  whole  controversy  between  the  two  countries  the  Eng- 
lish view  is  worldly,  corrupt,  and  pagan  ;  the  Irish  spiritual, 
just,  Christian,  Catholic.  In  adopting  the  former  the  English 
ecclesiastic  makes  himself,  unconsciously  though  it  be,  one  with 
the  enemies  of  tha  Cross  of  Christ,  and  impedes  with  all  his 
power  the  salvation  of  his  country. 

We  will  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  condition  of  English 
Catholicism  if  we  take  the  Tablet  as  its  representative.  It  is  the 
more  desirable  to  use  this  method,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  reclaim 
against  the  part  this  once  admirable  journal  has  lately  taken  in 
Irish  affairs.  In  the  hands  of  Frederick  Lucas  it  was  a  synonym 
for  everything  honest  and  straightforward  in  policy,  frank  and 
manly  in  expression,  elevated  and  noble  in  aim.  For  several 
years  it  has  been  the  very  reverse.  Happily  for  us,  its  mental 
and  moral  decay  have  been  coincident,  and  it  is  not  now  capable 
of  doing  the  mischief  its  conductor  apparently  desires.  Not  that 
it  is  not  edited  with  the  gravity  and  care  which  become  its  pro- 
prietorship, and  that  its  literary  work  does  not  at  least  attain  a 
respectable  mediocrity  ;  but  as  a  journal  claiming  to  be  the 
chief  representative  of  Catholic  opinion  in  Great  Britain  it  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  position — it  is,  in  fact,  below  contempt. 
These  are  strong  expressions,  yet  I  hope  to  justify  them  before 
coming  to  an  end. 

The  Tablet  \s  owned  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  Bishop 
of  Salford,  one  of  a  family  distinguished  for  great  services  to  the 
Church.  This  eminent  prelate  is  himself  the  ideal  of  an  English 
bishop.  Of  a  noble  presence,  genial  and  frank  in  disposition, 
accessible,  urbane,  courteous  in  manner,  in  ability  and  cultiva- 
tion far  beyond  the  average,  he  bears  himself  with  judgment  and 
dignity  before  the  great  community  midst  which  he  moves.  His 
administi-ation  of  the  diocese  Salford  has  been  marked  by  a 
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decided  advance  in  Catholic  affairs ;  and  if  it  has  shown  any 
deficiency  it  is  only  such  as  was  inevitable  from  want  of  under- 
standing the  Irish  portion  of  his  flock. 

In  the  paper  owned  by  this  great  Catholic  ecclesiastic  the 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland  has  found  its  most  bitter,  most  false, 
most  inveterate  enemy. 

That  the  bishop  knows  this  no  one  who  knows  him  (and  to 
know  is  to  venerate  and  love)  can  for  a  moment  imagine.  It  is 
possible  he  does  not  read  the  paper  at  all.  Certainly  from  it  he 
has  nothing  to  learn.  It  is  certain  he  does  not  know  the  effects 
it  produces.  If  he  did  we  may  well  suppose  he  would  quickly 
terminate  his  connection  with  it.  If  the  Tablet  would  let  us 
alone  w^e  might  wonder,  yet  we  would  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain. It  has  not  even  that  very  negative  merit:  it  takes  sides 
against  us.  It  is  skilled  in  regard  to  Irish  affairs  in  all  the 
forms  of  the  suggestio  falsi  and  the  suppressio  veri,  while  occa- 
sionally it  ventures  on  the  lie  direct  with  an  audacity  which 
rivals  the  Titnes.  Long  a  leader  in  the  conspiracy  of  silence,  it 
has  of  late  become  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  conspiracy  of 
slander,  and  Father  George  Angus,  or  the  recreant  Bellingham, 
or  anyone  else  who  chooses  to  dip  pen  in  gall  to  write  about 
Irish  men  or  things,  has  free  scope  in  its  pages.  For  defence, 
or  explanation,  or  justification  there  is  no  allowance :  "  they 
would  cause  discussion." 

For  sophistry,  meanness,  and  falsehood,  the  Tablet  on  Irish 
affairs  equals  or  surpasses  any  of  its  Protestant  contemporaries. 
Everything  favourable  to  the  country  is  suppressed,  everything 
unfavourable  put  forward.  The  result  is  that  the  presentation 
of  the  Irish  question  amounts  to  one  gigantic  falsehood.  We 
are  treated  to  such  headings  as,  "  A  week's  Crime  in  Ireland,'' 
when  a  multitude  of  facts  and  reports  of  "facts"  which  never 
occurred  are  brought  together  to  make  a  picture  of  repulsive 
darkness.  At  another  time  we  have  an  article  headed, 
"  England  and  Ireland,"  showing  the  infinite  forbearance  and 
goodness  of  England  and  the  utter  perv^ersity  of  Ireland.  In  a 
word,  every  fact,  every  principle,  arising  between  the  two 
countries,  is  reversed,  and  a  reader  drawing  his  information  from 
the  Tablet  alone  would  be  tempted  to  think  Ireland  and  its 
people  justly  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  "Inferno." 

To  aggravate  the  injustice,  the  slander,  the  reversal  of  all 
truth  in  the  controversy,  the  Papal  approval  granted  to  the 
Tablet  when  under  very  different  management,  and  when  its 
whole  meaning  was  the  reverse  of  what  it  is,  still  remains 
blazoned  on  its  front.  We  have  ample  cause  to  feel  indig- 
nant at  this.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  Holy  Father 
(for  in  this  Leo  the  Thirteenth  is  Pius  the  Ninth)  shall  no  longer 
be  made  a  party  to  the  rankest  injustice,  and  that  his  sacred 
name  and  office  shall,  not  serve  to  cloak  the  basest  forms  of 
heretical  pravity. 
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It  needs  no  "  scientific  theologian  "  to  extract  from  many  of 
the  later  numbers  of  the  Tablet  propositions  which,  if  not  down- 
right heretical,  should  be  marked  by  the  notes  which  describe 
the  stages  of  approach  to  the  sin  of  sins.  The  explanation  may 
be  found  in  this — that  the  editor  is  a  half- converted  British 
Philistine  of  the  most  inveterate  type.  He  may  have  received 
the  faith.  I  do  not  judge.  It  is  clear  from  his  work  that  his  in- 
tellect (like  the  digestive  organs  of  a  late  well-known  convert) 
has  never  been  converted.  Now,  we  know  that  heresy  has 
darkened  the  reason  of  the  English  people,  and  depraved  and 
perverted  their  wills,  and  hence  the  scandals  of  relapses  amongst 
converts,  and  the  evident  Protestant  tone  and  sympathies  of  many 
who  remain  nominally  Catholic.  This  will  partly  account  for 
the  course  of  the  Tablet.  Then,  this  editor  is  a  toady  and  a 
tuft-hunter.  He  *'  dearly  loves  a  lord."  In  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  has  already  canonised  "  the  duke,"  and  accords  him  at  least 
the  worship  of  dulia.  To  the  aristocracy,  generally  he  bows 
down  ;  and  does  his  best  to  connect  the  Church  of  God  with  the 
cause  of  an  effete  and  worthless  class,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  every  thinking  man  in  England,  is  doomed  to  speedy 
destruction. 

The  claim  of  such  a  man  to  guide  English  opinion,  Catholic 
or  non-Catholic,  is  preposterous.  His  very  highest  aim  seem.s 
to  be  to  be  "  safe,"  and  "  respectable,"  and  "  genteel."  He  is 
so  wholly  in  thrall  to  his  feudal  superiors  that  he  does  not 
scruple  to  suppress  important  items  of  English  news  when  these 
might  be  unpleasant  to  the  gods  of  his  idolatry.  For  example, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Union — which  would  be  the 
chief  organization  of  English  Catholicism  if  it  was  not  smothered 
by  rank  and  "respectability" — some  gentlemen  presumed  to  ex- 
press the  dangerous  opinion  that  the  Union  should  take  action  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  public  affairs.  They  were  duly  put  down. 
A  rift  was  made,  however;  some  light  was  let  in  on  the 
*'  masterly  inaction  "  of  our  aristocratic  chiefs  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  Tablet  suppressed  the  report  altogether.  The  notes  of  its 
backslidings  in  Irish  and  Catholic  affairs  within,  say,  the  last 
four  years,  would  fill  a  small  volume.  Some  few  may  here  be 
named.  It  took  up  the  defence  of  the  "  Kavanagh-Extermina- 
tion-Replanting-with-Protestants  "  Society.  It  advocated  Lord 
Derby's  infamous  suggestion  of  spending  millions  in  "emigrat- 
ing" the  Irish  people.  It  claimed  honour  and  reward  for  Mr. 
Errington  because  he  succeeded  in  imposing  on  Propaganda  the 
English  idea  in  all  its  infinite  falsehood  and  injustice,  and  ex- 
tracting the  circular  which  Mr.  Healy  correctly  described,  and 
which  will  not  be  forgotten  while  its  authors  exist  or  the  policy 
it  indicates  is  pursued.  To  cap  the  climax  of  its  iniquity,  it  has 
permitted,  without  a  single  word  of  condemnation,  the  advocacy 
in  its  columns  of  the  eviction  of  the  whole  Irish  people,  on  the 
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ground  that "  it  would  pay."  Yet  this  is  the  journal  which  writes 
of  itself,  "  It  is,  therefore,  now  incumbent  on  the  Catholic  press 
of  Europe,  which  alone  is  swayed  by  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice^  to  raise  its  voice  on  behalf  of  the  helpless  and  op- 
pressed !  "  Therefore,  we  may  presume,  the  Tablet  was  silent 
while  its  brethren  in  Ireland  were  victims  of  Buckshot's  brutal 
tyranny :  its  strongest  deprecatory  phrase  applied  to  one  of  his 
worst  acts  being  that  "  it  seemed  rather  arbitrary,"  Therefore, 
it  rather  approved  Lord  Rossmore's  assassination  manifesto. 
Therefore,  it  is  on  all  occasions  as  ready  as  the  Castle  bishop 
himself  to  praise  "the  justice  of  our  rulers"  and  anathematise 
all  who  stand  against  them.  Again,  it  is,  we  must  suppose,  be- 
cause the  Tablet  "is  swayed  by  the  eternal  principles  of  justice'' 
that  it  had  no  word  of  condemnation  for  the  Afghan,  or  South 
African  wars — perhaps  the  most  wanton  and  iniquitous  that  Eng- 
land ever  waged,  or  for  the  murdering  of  the  Egyptians,  with 
whom  we  were  not  at  war  at  all.  Arabi,  to  be  sure,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  Tablet,  a  "  coward  "  and  a  "  fanatic."  "  His  ideas  . 
were  incompatible  with  Western  civilisation."  Above  all,  his 
success  in  Egypt  was  adverse  to  "  British  interests,"  and  there- 
fore he  must  be  squelched.  Yet  the  Tablet  could  see  that  the 
French  invasion  of  Tunis  was  a  "monstrous  iniquity!" 

The  whole  thing  is  sickening.     Glancing  over  the  Tablet,  we 
get  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  Reformation  became  possible  in 
England,  and  how  it  could  be  made  again.     It  was  such  wretched  S 
negations  of  everything  robust,  and  honest,  and  Catholic  which  V 
made  it  possible  for  a  devil  like  Henry  to  destroy  in  a  genera-    \ 
tion  the  work  of  a  thousand  years.     If  the  class  the  Tablet  re-    / 
presents  were  alone — if  they  did  not  themselves    yield,   as  \^ 
likely,  to  the  modern  spirit,   and  become  one  with  the  world 
around  them — they  would  be  so  handled  by  the  Russell  or  the 
Gladstone  of  the  day  as  to  quickly  lose  even  the  profession  of 
Catholicism.     For  the  people  by  whom  they  were  emancipated, 
and  by  whom  they  are    supported   and   protected,  they  have 
nothing  but  lying  and  slander,  and  the  basest  ingratitude. 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 
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Sir, — The  sentence  pronounced  on  the  first  transgression,  if 
severe,  was  judicial.  Uttered  by  a  human  tribunal,  it  would  be 
intolerable,  for  it  was,  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  penal  servitude 
for  the  years  allotted  to  each,  terminated  by  death.  But  infinite 
wisdom  joined  to  it  such  compensations  as  that  no  one  who  has 
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tasted  them  would  wish  his  lot  other  than  it  is.  The  sentence 
that  man  shall  "  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow"  was 
not  penal  only.  That  which  declares  that  if  "  a  man  shall  not 
work  neither  shall  he  eat"  has  two  issues.  If  the  "  sweat  "  is 
given  the  "bread"  is  the  just  recompense.  If  a  man  is  ready 
and  willing  to  work  he  has  a  right  to  eat, 

British  law  in  Ireland  has  for  generations  denied  to  the 
people  this  primary  and  essential  right.  The  Irish  landlord 
has,  indeed,  in  the  past,  commonly  left  his  serf  a  bare  subsist- 
ence in  ordinary  times ;  but  when  pressure  of  scarcity  came 
there  was  no  reserve,  and  the  serf  begged  or  starved.  An 
epitome  of  the  whole  Irish  land  system  is  found  in  the  great 
Dillon  estate  in  Mayo,  This,  which  extends  over  90,000  acres, 
was  a  century  ago  a  waste  of  bog  and  moor.  The  gradual 
■clearing  of  richer  lands — the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence,  "  To 
hell  or  Connaught " — gradually  led  to  the  settlement  of  this 
vast  tract  by  squatters.  The  reclamation,  such  as  it  was,  began, 
a.nd  also  the  rent.  It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  earlier  rent  roll  of 
the  Dillon  estate,  but  it  is  the  general  opinion,  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  aged  tenants,  that  fifty  years  ago  it  was  between 
j;^  1 0,000  and  ;^  1 1,000.  It  now  stands  at  close  on  ^30,000,  the 
difference  being  the  confiscated  improvements  of  the  tenantry. 
The  process  by  which  the  advance  was  made  can  be  compared 
to  nothing  but  periodical  blood-letting  by  a  skilful  surgeon. 
This  does  not  threaten  life;  yet  it  so  reduces  the  subject  that 
when  the  pressure  of  disease  comes  upon  him  he  yields  at  once. 
The  famine  of  1879  compelled  three-fourths  of  the  Dillon 
tenantry  to  appeal  to  the  "Mansion  House"  or  the  "Duchess" 
relief  funds,  while  the  noble  proprietor  was  not  heard  of.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  he  was  not  getting  his  rents.  How  could  he  when 
he  got  them  ten  times  over  in  advance  ?  If  a  man  kills  his 
goose  he  can't  have  the  eggs  also.  The  enormous  rental  yielded 
for  so  many  years  by  this  estate  was  largely  produced  by  labour 
in  England.  The  serf  hired  himself  out  for  one  half  the  year  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  living  for  the  other  on  Lord  Dillon's 
bogs.  The  mansion  house  of  Loughglynn  has  not  known  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  title  for  forty  years,  nor  has  any  appreci- 
able portion  of  the  vast  revenue  been  spent  in  reproductive  or 
any  other  works.  The  honey  from  this  vast  hive  of  4,500 
tenants  was  skilfully  withdrawn,  to  be  used  or  wasted  else- 
where, and  the  toilers  were  left  to  starve. 

When  pressure  of  want  roused  the  serfs  to  combination  and 
resistance,  the  Lord  Viscount  was  powerless.  He  could  not 
evict  nor  consolidate.  If  the  tenants  were  wise  they  could  have 
made  equitable  terms.  But  they  trusted  to  the  honour  of  a 
nobleman,  and  were  deceived.  The  went  into  the  Land  Courts. 
Their  lord  asked  them  to  withdraw  the  originating  notices, 
promising  them  the  land  at  Griffith's  valuation.     They  did  so  ; 
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and  when  the  combination  was  broken  up,  and  the  Coercion 
Act  introduced,  he  broke  his  promise  in  the  fashion  of  any- 
common  dishonourable  mortal.  It  would  not  be  just  to  the  well 
known  man  who  managed  the  property  for  thirty  years  to  omit 
saying  that  he  retired  from  office  some  three  or  four  years  ago, 
A  member  of  a  much-respected  Mayo  family  then  took  it  up ; 
but,  finding  the  duties  expected  to  be  such  as  he  could  not  per- 
form, he  also  withdrew  ;  and  finally  a  Mr.  Murray  Hussey  was 
imported  from  Kerry  to  do  the  needful.  This  young  person  has 
been  made  a  "  Jaa  Pee,"  and  the  pranks  he  plays  in  the  petty 
sessions  courts  in  his  neighbourhood  will  probably  be  the  sub- 
ject of  some  questions  in  the  coming  Parliament.  To  repeat, 
the  whole  Irish  land  question  is  epitomised  in  this  one  estate, 
and  it  is  here  particularised  to  give  Lord  Dillon  the  publicity  he 
merits,  and  the  argument  the  solid  foundation  of  fact.  The 
Irish  people  claimed  through  the  Land  League  the  first  of 
all  rights — the  right  to  live  by  their  labour.  The  Tablet — 
English  Catholic  paper — cried  "  confiscation,"  "  robbery," 
"  Communism."  The  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  demand  to 
to  be  freed  for  the  domination  of  the  Orange-Freemason  ring 
which  tortures  them.  The  Tablet  cries  "sedition,"  It  is  said 
that  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  expose  this  paper — that  no  one 
reads  it  or  cares  what  it  says.  This  i  take  to  be  a  mistake. 
The  paper  may  be  intellectually  contemptible.  But  it  has  be- 
hind it  the  great  office  and  person  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  and 
nothing  which  appears  in  it  can  be  void  of  the  significance  per- 
taining to  this  connection.  At  lowest,  the  Tablet  is  the  straw 
which  shows  the  way  the  wind  blows,  and  how  it  became  pos- 
sible to  obtain  from  Propaganda  a  document  so  injurious  and 
insulting  to  the  Irish  Church  and  people  as  the  late  circular. 

Whatever  the  editor  be,  it  is  time  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  his  little  best  to  hinder  that  cordial  union  of  the  Catholics 
of  England  with  us  which  must  precede  any  solid  advance,  for 
them  at  least,  on  the  line  of  Catholic  interests. 

It  is  only  too  evident  that  obstacles  enough  to  this  union 
exist  already.  The  English  Catholic  body  seem  struck  with 
mortal  paralysis — intellectual  and  moral.  Thirty  years  ago  it 
showed  more  activity  and  life  and  hope  than  now.  We  had  then 
such  men  as  Charles  Langdale  [claruni  ci  venerabile  nomcn)  in 
Catholic  public  life,  if  not  in  politics.  Has  he  left  no  son  to 
undertake  the  lapsed  duties  and  perpetuate  the  noble  tradition  ? 
We  had  Kenelm  Digby  painting  with  unrivalled  learning  fas- 
cinating pictures  of  the  ages  of  faith,  and  tracing  with  wonderful 
skill  the  many  roads  of  human  life  which  lead  to  the  City  of 
God.  Does  no  man  of  his  race  exist  to  render  the  pictures  into 
realities,  or  show  the  way  in  one  at  least  of  the  roads  ?  We  had 
the  venerable  Charles  Waterton  illustrating  what  manner  of 
man  it  was  who  bore  with  such  patient  dignity  the  ostracism  or 
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three  centuries  from  the  public  life  of  that  England  his  fathers 
had  made  ;  the  Waterton  of  to-day  seems  to  exhaust  himself  in 
collecting  editions  of  a  famous  book  written  many  centuries  ago, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  elucidate  the  hopeless  problem  of  its 
authorship.  Then  there  are  Welds  and  Maxwells,  Stourtons 
and  Scropes,  Howards  and  Petres,  with  many  another,  of  whom 
it  may  be  justly  said  that  in  personal  qualities  they  are  worthy 
of  their  ancestry.  What  part  do  they  take  in  the  public  life  of 
England — what  action  to  stem  the  daily  advance  of  Paganism, 
or  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  empire  to  the  unity  of  Christen- 
dom ?  The  answer  is  their  condemnation.  There  is  not  a  single 
English  Catholic  gentleman  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  nondescript  member  for  Berwick 
*'  don't  count." 

Yet  this  House  of  Commons  is  the  centre  and  heart  of  our 
civilisation.  Who  influences  or  guides  it  controls  the  destinies 
of  the  empire  for  good  or  evil.  Through  it  alone  can  the  impulse 
be  given  which  can  effectually  raise  or  depress  our  national  life. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance — it  is  evidently  essential 
— that  a  Catholic  party  be  formed  within  it,  growing  out  of  and 
acting  with  the  Irish  party.  This  could  be  easily  formed  from 
the  English  Catholic  gentry,  for  they  have  wealth,  and  leisure, 
and  cultivation.  Two  necessary  qualities  they  have  not,  namely, 
freedom  from  English  prejudices,  and  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions. They  are,  as  has  been  said,  in  regard  to  Ireland, 
Englishmen  first  and  Catholics  after.  They  have  never  shown, 
as  regards  public  life,  that  they  had  any  conception  of  their 
duties,  or  the  disinterestedness  necessary  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  fulfilment.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  they  were  shut  out  from 
the  representation  of  English  constituencies  by  prejudice.  They 
could  have  got  seats  in  Ireland  in  any  necessary  number.  At 
the  next  election  twenty  suitable  men  could  get  placed  in  the 
Irish  representation,  but  they  would  need  to  be  very  different 
from  those  we  have  lately  had  a  sample  of.  We  don't  want 
"  clever  idiots  "  like  Lord  R.  Montague,  nor  shams  like  the  late 
Sir  George  Bowyer.  We  want  Frederick  Lucases,  if  not  in 
ability,  at  least  in  honesty  and  Catholic  spirit.  Supposing  the 
late  Dr.  Ward  was  as  eloquent  with  tongue  as  powerful  with 
pen,  what  an  unknown  amount  of  good  he  could  have  done  in 
Parliament  on  such  questions  as  education  !  His  robust  and 
masculine  understanding,  displaying  all  that  was  best  of  the 
English  mind,  would  have  given  him  the  power  of  a  party.  It 
will  yet  be  recorded  as  evident  proof  of  the  decadence  of  the 
English  Catholic  body,  that  at  the  very  turning-point  of  the 
history  of  both  countries  they  have  not  given  one  man  to  do  a 
man's  work  on  the  side  of  Catholic  interests  and  public  policy. 

Enough  there  were  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Gladstone,  surely 
in  this  case  a  most  credible  witness,  declared  on  bringing  in  the 
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Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  that  the  lives  of  15,000  Con- 
naught  peasants  depended  on  its  passing;  that  for  them  the 
sentence  of  eviction  was  a  sentence  of  death.  What  did  our 
English  brethren  in  the  faith  care  ?  At  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
nobility,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  marched  down  to  the  Upper 
Chamber  to  vote  the  unroofing  of  three  thousand  humble 
homes,  the  quenching  of  as  many  hearths.  Is  his  own  rooftree 
the  more  secure,  his  own  hearth  the  happier,  for  this  callous  and 
unchristian  disregard  of  the  interests  of  those  who  are  most  truly 
^' pauperes  ChristiT  Does  he  think  he  has  postponed  for  one  day 
the  inevitable  question  :  What  has  he  or  what  have  his  ancestors 
done  to  entitle  him  to  levy  a  tax  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  per 
aiinuvi  on  the  industry  of  Sheffield  r  The  Irish  landlord  stretched 
his  claim  beyond  bearing.  It  has  put  him  in  the  way  of  being 
deprived  of  what  he  is  justly  entitled  to.  And  so  the  English 
aristocracy.  They  are  riding  on  the  very  top  of  the  law.  The 
ISIarquis  of  Salisbury,  who  is  as  insolent  and  as  selfish,  but 
rather  more  cunning  than  the  rest  of  his  class,  begins  to  hearken 
to  the  "  bitter  cry  of  outcast  London,"  but  it  will  take  more  than 
words — it  will  take  prompt  heroic  action — on  his  part,  and  on 
that  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Westminster,  and  the  rest,  if 
they  are  able  to  rescue  their  properties  from  the  rising  flood  of 
lawless  democracy — lawless,  because  it  has  for  long  been  put  by 
the  feudal  aristocracy  outside  the  law. 

The  English  Catholic  aristocracy,  titled  and  untitled,  have 
enormous  interests  at  stake.  The  world  around  them  moves 
with  ever-increasing  velocity,  and  they  keep  fiddling  away,  as 
did  the  French  noblesse  of  the  last  century.  With  numberless 
practical  questions  calling  for  treatment  and  solution,  their  chief 
organ  is  filled  with  abstractions,  such  as  essays  on  the  "  Days  of 
Creation,"  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Mass,"  or  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  Mary  of  Scotland.  Very  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  a 
community  in  a  satisfactory  condition ;  the  merest  trifling  in 
face  of  such  dangers  and  necessities  as  beset  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England.  They  might  have  a  formidable  party  in 
both  Houses  of  J^arliament,  looking  after  the  administration  of 
the  poor-law,  the  care  of  Catholic  orphans,  the  education  ques- 
tion, and  others  equally  pressing,  while  they  are  absolutely 
without  voice  or  representation.  They  debate  about  Catholic 
action  or  inaction,  and  finally  decide  for  the  latter — their  chief 
organisation,  the  Catholic  Union,  showing  how  "not  to  do  it" 
in  an  incomparable  manner.  We  have  suggestions  of  Catholic 
Liberal  associations  to  form  a  tail  to  the  Whig  party,  and  of 
Conservative  ditto  to  form  ditto  to  the  Tory  party — one  genius 
going  the  length  of  gravely  proposing  for  the  latter  the  device 
of  Tiara,  Crown,  and  Bible,  and  for  principal  aim  the  giving  of 
an  active  support  to  the  "present  union  of  Church  and  State  in 
England."      This  is  "our  common  Christianity"  with  a  ven- 
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geance.     There  is  to  be  seen  a  good  deal  of  intellectual  activity 
rarely  directed  to  any  useful  purpose,  and  liberality  sometimes 
more  scandalous  than  edifying.      Thus  the  late  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury (O'Connell's  "pious  fool")    spent  ;^  100,000  on  religious 
buildings  at  Alton  and  Cheadle,  rather  monuments  to  his  own 
glorification  than  as  judicious  expenditure  for  Catholic  purposes, 
while  he  could  refuse  a  sovereign  to  a  good  Scotch  priest  begging 
for  a  congregation  of  labourers.*      The  late  Sir  W.  Stewart,  of 
Murthly,  spent  ;^30,ooo  on  a  private  chapel,  while  a  few  miles 
from  his  castle    lived    four    hundred    Irish    Catholics  without 
church,  or  priest,  or  school.     The  Marquis  of  Bute  gives  years 
of  labour  to  the  translation   of  the  Breviary,  and  months  to- 
writing  a  life  of  St.  Mungo.     Excellent  and  praiseworthy  works 
if  the  noblest  ambition  that  ever  inspired  human  activity  was 
not  open  to  him,  namely,  the  reconstitution,  in  the  Christian 
order,  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  so  prominent  and  powerful  a. 
member.     This,  his  first  and  greatest  duty,  is   so  little  in  his 
mind  that,  with  an  almost  total  want  of  Catholic  middle-class 
and  university  education  before  his    eyes,  he    gave   lately  an 
enormous  sum  (variously  reported  at  from  ^  40,000  to  ;^6o,ooo) 
to  the  Presbyterian  University  of  the  wealthy  city  of  Glasgow. 
Such  an  act  as  this  may  well  give  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  reality 
and  permanency  of  his  conversion,  and  to  gravest  fears  for  the 
future  of  a  body  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  principal  "leaders." 
All  this  goes  to  prove  that  our  English  friends,  like  some  nearer 
home,  "have  come  to  terms  with   modern  civilisation."     The 
outcome  of   recent    long    discussions  is    to  leave  the  Church 
gagged  and  bound,  silent  and  degraded,  before  her  enemy — the 
world.     Not  one  of  the  interlocutors  gave  a  thought  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  powerful  Catholic  element  here  which  would 
form  the  surest  basis  for  any  public  movement.  Like  the  French 
Legitimists,  the  English  Catholics  seem  to    be    incapable,   as 
regards  public  affairs,  of  anything  but  talking  and  praying — 
excellent  things  when  well  done,  and  associated  with  prudent 
and  courageous  action  ;  mere  delusion  without. 

For  this  incapacity,  this  nullity  of  public  action,  they  have 
nor  one  excuse.     They  have  for  leaders  two  men  whose  appear- 
ance marks  an  epoch  f — one,  chief  of  living  men  in  the  order  of 
thought,  the  other  as  great  in  that  of  action.     Of  the  latter, 
especially,  the  English  Catholic  body  is  not  worthy.     If  the 

*  This  aged  and  exemplary  priest  still  lives.  "V^Taen  relating  the  circumstances  of  his 
visit  to  Alton  (the  close  of  whieh  was  the  shutting  of  his  door  by  tlie  noble  earl  in  the 
face  of  his  visitor),  he  used  to  say,  "  That  man's  '  charities '  will  lose  him  his  soul."  Per 
contra,  he  had,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  an  experience  of  the  opposite  kind.  He  was 
received  at  another  noble  house — Lord  Stourton's,  I  think — wdtli  gracious  hospitaUty, 
compelled  to  stay  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  received  the  offerings  of  the  household, 
from  the  seniors  to  the  youngest  child  of  a  large  family,  and  even  the  servants,  who  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  contribute. 

+  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  name  Cardinals  Newman  and  Manning. 
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Irish  people  had  the  advantage  of  the  leading  wasted  on  men 
who  will  not  follow,  they  would  realise,  as  far  as  imperfect 
humanity  can,  and  in  a  time  incredibly  short,  that  ideal  which 
springs  from  a  close  and  active  union  of  the  natural  and  super- 
natural. This  day*  of  all  others  should  inspire  us  with  renewed 
energy,  and  a  hope  whose  ardour  is  a  presage  of  success.  Our 
chief  receives  the  homage  of  the  nation  he  has  emancipated 
anew.  Before  the  world,  in  sight  of  all  but  those  who  will  not 
see,  he  triumphs  over  his  enemies  and  ours ;  and  the  evidence 
of  his  intimate,  inviolable  uniQn  with  an  organised  and  united 
Irish  nation  will  make  easier  and  swifter  the  triumph  which  ia 
God's  providence  awaits  us. — Yours, 

An  Irish  Catholic  Layman. 

♦December  ilth. 
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'Several  points  touched  in  the  foregoing  letters  require  ex- 
planation. 

1 .  As  to  the  title  *'  Castle  Bishop,"  this  so  exactly  describes 
the  personage  in  question  that  in  spite  of  various  criticisms  I 
find  myself  unable  to  invent  a  better.  Now,  bishops  there  are 
in  Ireland  who  have  never  been  to  the  Castle,  nor,  as  far  as  the 
public  know,  have  had  any  communication  therewith,  who  do 
its  work  as  thoroughly  as  if  they  were  its  constant  attendants, 
and  drew  a  handsome  revenue  for  their  services.  Again,  there 
are  bishops  who  have  been  to  the  Castle  in  bodily  presence  who 
hate  it  with  an  absolute  hatred,  and  who  are  Irish  in  every  throb 
of  their  hearts  and  every  fibre  of  their  brain. 

2.  "Coming   to  terms  with  modern  civilisation"  has  been 
more  than  once  referred  to  as  practical  apostasy,  or  at  least  as 
leading  to  it.     To  prevent  misconception,  it  is  necessary  to 
define  all  civilisation  as  the  union  of  men  in  society  for  mutual 
aid  and  the  development  of  the  arts  of  life.     Civilisation  in  the 
natural  order  is  that  which  makes  itself  its  own  end.     Civilisa- 
tion in  the  supernatural  or  Christian  order  is  that  which  has  an 
end  above  and  beyond  itself.    In  the  particular  we  know  that  the 
man  who  seeks  himself  his  own  interest,  pleasure,  enjoyment — 
even  though  the  pursuit  be  regulated  by  reason  and  outward  de- 
corum— finds  himself,  indeed,  but  finds  his  own  ruin.     For  the 
supernatural  is  the  complement  and  perfection  of  the  natural, 
wanting  which  the  latter  sinks  to  inevitable  decay.     Again,  the 
man  whose  secret  aim,  desire,   object  is  the  supernatural,  in 
apparent  neglect  of  all  the  world  holds  dear,  finds  that  which 
even   the   world   prizes — happiness — and    finds   also   his   own 
higher  good — the  summuin  bonum  of  human   existence.      The 
civilisation  of  which  each  of  these  men  is  the  type,  follows  the 
individual  fate  for  good  or  evil.     Now,  it  must  be  granted  that 
English  civilisation — and  Irish  as  far  as  it  is  West  British — is 
of  the  natural  or  pagan  kind  ;  and  the  Catholic  ecclesiastic  who 
makes  himself  one  with  it,  who  tolerates  it,  rvho  does  not  fight 
against  it,  as  far  as  his  action  or  inaction  goes — involves  the 
Church  of  God  in  the  ruin  which,  from  the  operation  of  constant 
necessary  laws,  sooner  or  later  overtakes  such  civilisation.  While, 
therefore,  we  may  thankfully  take  advantage  of  all  the  material 
progress  of  which  the  age  boasts  so  much,  we  must  keep  steadily 
in  view  that  it  makes  no  part  whatever  of  that  true  civilisation 
which  aims  at  restoring  human  society,  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
.to  its  primal  condition. 

3.  It  has  been  said :    How  can  you,  an  ultra  of  the  Ultra- 
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montanes,  support  so  unreservedly  the  leadership  of  a  non- 
Catholic  ?  Some  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side,  and  others  at 
this,  openly  and  secretly  point  it  out  as  a  weakness  that  we  g-ive 
Mr.  Parnell  our  entire  confidence.  This  is  sufficiently  offensive 
from  men  of  a  class  who  profess  Catholicism  for  no  nobler  pur- 
pose than  to  enhance  their  price.  Nevertheless,  it  suggests  the 
usefulness  of  an  explanation  which  can  be  readily  given. 

In  addition  to  being  offensive,  the  insinuation  is  historically 
false ;  for,  with  few  exceptions,  the  best  Irishmen  for  the  last 
hundred  years  have  been  non-Catholics.  Beginning  with 
Grattan,  Ireland  owes  more  to  them  than  to  any  others  save  one. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  character  who  during  the  whole 
period  adorned  Irish  life  was  the  late  John  Martin.  The  in- 
stinct of  the  Irish  people  is  more  exact  than  the  bastard  theology 
of  the  purists  who  would  confine  the  noblest  of  natural  virtues — 
that  one  which,  in  a  manner,  combines  them  all — patriotism — to 
the  profession  of  any  class  or  creed. 

There  is  in  all  society,  whether  Christian  or  pagan,  an  in- 
herent right  to  pursue  its  own  lawful  ends  by  its  own  means. 
In  seeking  to  re-establish  the  prosperity  of  their  country  by  the 
enaction  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  industry,  and  by  gaining 
power  to  manage  their  own  affairs^  the  Irish  people  are  per- 
fectly justified  in  electing  as  their  chief  the  man  who  seems  to 
them  most  likely  to  lead  them  to  success,  no  matter  what,  in  the 
religious  order,  he  may  or  may  not  profess.  It  is  a  question  of 
expediency,  of  means  to  end,  and  so  likewise  is  the  assistance 
which  the  leader  may  ask  or  accept.  If  any  political  chief  were 
to  require  a  condition  of  moral  perfection  in  all  his  followers,  he 
would,  if  he  could  begin  any  movement  at  all,  quickly  find  him 
self  a  general  without  an  army.  Supposing,  by  the  favour  of 
that  bright  Christian,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  beastliest  form 
of  infidelity,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  had  got  entrance 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Parnell,  while  declining  to 
admit  him  into  the  Irish  party  on  account  of  the  odium  he  would 
attach  to  it,  would  be  perfectly  free  to  take  advantage  of  his 
vote  on  a  critical  division. 

But  our  choice  may  be  justified  on  still  higher  grounds.  The 
charity  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  as  wide  as  that  of  her  Divine 
Founder.  Her  solicitude  embraces  every  creature  formed  in  his 
image.  Her  jurisdiction  extends  to  every  soul  on  whom  the 
Christian  character  has  been  impressed  by  true  baptism.  She 
tells  them  they  are  bound  to  hear  her  voice  and  to  regard  her 
as  their  true  mother.  Declaring  with  precision  the  law  of  which 
she  is  the  depositary,  guardian,  and  teacher,  she  is  intolerant  of 
its  contraries,  because  she  is  certain  of  its  truth.  She  has,  in 
delivering  this  message,  more  than  the  certainty  of  the  exact 
sciences;  for,  fully  satisfying  the  most  rigorous  demands  of 
reason  as  to  her  authority,  she  gives  to  her  subjects  the  higher, 
the  absolute  certainty  of  faith.  8 
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Yet  while  declaring  her  message  to  all  men  she  refrains  from 
judging  individuals  without  her  obedience — nor,  indeed,  does  she 
decide  on  the  condition  of  those  within,  save  in  the  rare  cases 
when  she  raises  a  saint  to  her  altars  or  strikes  an  obdurate 
sinner  with  the  major  excommunication.  On  the  contrary,  she 
permits  us  to  hope  that  many  apparently  beyond  her  pale  are  in 
reality  her  children,  born  to  her  in  baptism,  in  good  faith  obey- 
ing conscience,  and  responding  to  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
"  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  in  ways  not  known  to  men 
—perhaps  approaching  the  one  fold  in  which,  following  the 
general  law,  God  wills  all  men  to  be.  In  that  wonderful  book, 
the  "Apologia"  of  Cardinal  Newman,  we  have  a  forcible  ex- 
ample of  this  truth  in  his  declaration  that  after  he  had  received 
(conditional)  Catholic  baptism  his  faith  was  no  stronger  nor 
wider  than  before,  which  is,  by  implication,  the  assurance  that 
he  already  possessed  the  fulness  of  Catholic  belief. 

4.  Here  the  writer  may  fitly  declare  a  truth  which  to  him  has 
always  been  matter  of  thankfulness — that  between  English  and 
Irish  Protestantism  (using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense)  there  is, 
in  a  manner,  almost  as  great  a  difference  as  between  the  general 
spiritual  condition  of  the  two  peoples.  The  Irish  Protes- 
tant is  a  far  higher  type,  both  in  belief  and  conduct.  The 
difference  appears  chiefly  in  the  South  and  West.  But  truth 
compels  me  to  except  Belfast  from  this  favourable  view.  It  is 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  unbelieving  and  immoral — in  its 
Protestant  element — as  any  Scotch  or  English  town  of  like  size. 
Whether  owing  to  the  purer  atmosphere,  the  higher  standard 
set  by  the  Church,  or  to  inherent  merit,  we  meet  in  Ireland,  not 
unfrequently,  men  to  whom  we  may  safely  extend  the  charity 
of  the  Church,  and  believe  that  they  are  sincere  and  faithful 
Christians  though  not  dwelling  apparently  within  her  pale. 

Passing  from  this,  the  writer  has  the  best  reason  to  know 
that  the  late  Isaac  Butt,  though,  unhappily,  not  a  Catholic,  was 
in  sentiment  profoundly  Christian.  He  had  penetrated  the 
secret  of  the  national  life,  and  drew  from  his  early  home  that 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  people  and  respect  for  their 
•  religious  convictions,  which  led  him,  at  the  close  of  his  career, 
to  put  himself  at  their  head  and  inaugurate  the  movement 
which  has  had  in  other  hands  such  wonderful  success.  With 
perfect  consistency,  therefore,  with  an  entire  and  unreserved 
confidence,  may  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  follow  their 
gallant  Protestant  chief,  not  judging  him  in  the  spiritual  order, 
but  mayhap  praying  that  in  God's  good  time  every  possible 
reward  may  be  given  him  for  services  and  self-sacrifice  with- 
out parallel  in  our  time.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  incompar- 
ably more  of  the  true  Christian  spirit  in  the  heroic  devotion  of 
Parnell  to  the  people  and  cause  with  which  Catholicism,  is 
inseparably   linked,   than    in    the    piety  of  the  most  Catholici 
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AVhig  lawyer  who  ever  sold  himself  body  and  soul  to  do  the 
diabolical  work  of  the  British  Government  in  Ireland,  In  the 
new  order  so  rapidl}^  being  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old 
there  will  be  in  public  life  no  distinction  of  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, no  ascendency,  no  pale.  Good  citizenship  will  form 
the  sole  title  to  honour  and  command ;  and,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  a  people  I  know  well,  and  in  my  own,  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  do  not  desire,  and  would  not  accept,  any  condition 
of  things  in  which  other  ideas  should  prevail. 

5.  "But,"  asks  a  friend,  venerable  by  reason  of  years  and 
office,  still  more  venerable  from  services,  "  are  you  quite  sure 
of  your  ground  ?  Granting  the  truth  of  every  word  you  have 
written,  are  you  not  doing  more  evil  than  good  r  Are  not 
these  letters,  after  all,  rather  the  outcome  of  an  idiosyncrasy 
idealising  an  ordinary  condition  of  things  than  a  sober  state- 
ment of  facts  as  they  are  ?  Are  you  not  by  externating 
thoughts  floating  in  the  minds  of  many,  by  giving  body  and 
form  to  the  inchoate  and  intangible,  inducing  the  very  evils 
you  desire  to  prevent,  and  hastening  the  final  catastrophe 
when  the  abomination  of  desolation  shall  sit  in  the  hoi}'  place :" 
I  listen  to  my  friend  with  the  more  respect  because  I  am 
unable  to  accept  his  view.  It  seems  tinged  with  the  fore- 
boding which  comes  of  years  and  sorrows — sorrows  not  per- 
sonal, but  for  a  desolated  country  and  a  suffering  people. 
I  ask  myself,  is  the  Government  of  to-day,  less  than  the  Govern- 
ment of  last  year  or.  last  century,  a  Government  of  fraud  and 
force,  of  chicane  and  hypocrisy  r  Are  not  its  final  sanctions, 
as  of  old,  the  bludgeon,  the  bayonet,  and  the  gibbet  r  Do  not 
three  of  the  four  crimes  calling  to  heaven  for  vengeance — 
wilful  murder,  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  defrauding  labourers 
of  their  wages — ravage  the  land  ?  And  do  not  Catholic  eccle- 
siastics, having  power  to  stop  them,  not  only  sit  down  and  make 
no  sign,  but  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  criminals  r 

6.  Then,  turning  once  more  to  the  Propaganda  Circular,  we 
find  clearest  evidences  of  a  condition  of  mind,  of  a  current  of 
opinion,  boding  imminent  danger  to  Ireland  and  the  Church. 
The  Quarantotti  Rescript,  while  bartering  our  ecclesiastical 
freedom  for  some  unknown  but  un-Irish  equivalent,  was  at  least 
polite  in  its  terms.  The  Propaganda'  Secretary  of  to-day, 
abandoning  the  stately  and  elaborate  forms  of  Roman  courtesy, 
designates  our  chief,  "Parnellius,"  as  he  would  an  unprincipled 
adventurer,  a  mercenary  agitator,  as  something  at  once  danger- 
ous and  contemptible ;  and  the  nine  bishops  who  had  already 
approved  the  Tribute,  the  thousands  of  clergy  of  the  second 
rank,  and  the  whole  Irish  people,  as  "  assecl?e " — lacqueys, 
sycophants,  hangers-on !  The  scribe  who  drew  the  circular 
may  have  been  ignorant  of  what  he  was  doing.  The  Cardinals 
who  signed  it  were  or  were  not.    If  the  former,  they  showed  how 
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matters  of  infinite  importance  can  be  done  with  unheard-of  care- 
lessness ;  if  the  latter,  they  have  put  an  unparalleled  affront 
on  the  most  loyal  and  faithful  people  committed  to  his  care. 
Again,  in  the  Soderini  pamphlet,  "  published  by  authority," 
and  in  Maziere  Brady's  (written  in  Rome)  "  Rome  and  Fenian- 
ism,"  a  rehash  of  the  vile  stuff  of  the  anti-Catholic  Dublin  Press, 
there  is  further  proof  of  depth  of  anti-Irish  prejudice  in  the 
surroundings  of  Propaganda. 

7.  We  suffer  an  unknown  detriment  from  want  of  University 
education.  We  can  never  reconstitute  ourselves  thoroughly 
without  it,  The  three  years  of  University  life  are  what  temper 
and  polish  the  student  and  make  the  man.  In  these  he  digests 
and  assimilates  the  acquisitions  of  college  life,  and  matches 
himself  with  his  future  competitors.  It  is  the  attrition  of  mind 
with  mind  in  the  University,  the  emulation  bred  of  constant 
struggles,  the  training  of  historical  and  debating  societies, 
which  give  the  first  stimulus  to  manly  effort,  the  first  inception 
of  laudable  ambition  to  succeed  in  life.  As  well  pit  a  raw 
recruit  against  the  veteran  of  many  campaigns  as  match  our 
youth,  half-formed  from  their  college  course,  against  the  trained 
minds  of  the  University.  It  is  unjust,  and  we  will  no  longer 
bear  injustice ;  for  we  do  not  need.  For  every  man  of  Irish 
birth  we  demand  equality  before  the  law.  No  true  Irish- 
man will  ever,  on  Irish  soil,  ask  for  more.  He  would  not  be 
worthy  of  the  name  if  he  was  content  with  less.  When,  there- 
fore, the  most  eminent  ecclesiastic  in  Ireland  comes  to  us 
associated  with  the  chief  of  the  anti-Christian  sect  of  Free- 
masons and  of  the  Orange  ascendency  faction,  red  with  the 
blood  of  our  brothers  in  Derry — when,  I  say.  Cardinal  M'Cabe 
and  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  offer  us  a  thrice-condemned  Godless 
examining  board,  which  they  call  a  Royal  University — surely  it  is 
time  to  make  a  stand,  surely  it  is  time  to  say,  "  Your  Eminence, 
we  cannot  accept  this  thing ;  it  is  not  Catholic  nor  Irish.  It 
involves  the  violation  of  our  educational  rights,  and  implies  the 
abandonment  of  Catholic  principles.  We,  therefore,  reject  and 
abhor  it,  with  the  whole  train  of  compromises  of  which  it  is  the 
fitting  conclusion." 

Once  for  all,  we  will  level  up  or  level  down.  If  a  Catholic 
Trinity  be  not  founded,  with  equal  rights  and  proportionate 
endowments,  then  the  Trinity  of  ascendency  must  go.  We 
have  at  length  got  a  foothold  on  the  soil  of  Ireland.  Out  of 
that  must  come  everything  we  can  claim  of  equality  and  justice 
— we  will  not  have  fastened  upon  us,  by  educational  disability, 
an  ascendency  more  subtle  and  more  potent  than  any  law  could 
invent  or  impose.  For  thirty  years  Ireland  has  seen  her  highest 
interests  bartered  and  juggled  away  for  promotion  for  the 
basest  of  mankind — Whig-Catholic  lawyers.  She  was  indignant 
and  outraged,  but  dumb.     What  has  she  gained  by  quiescence  ? 
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The  Propaganda  Circular,  and  the  gagging  of  every  Irish  eccle- 
siastic worthy  of  the  name. 

The  anti-Irish  anti-Catholic  conspiracy  grows  and  gains 
upon  us. 

The  assembly  best  representing  everything  of  honesty  and 
loyalty  and  worth  in  Ireland  met  in  the  Rotunda  a  few  weeks 
since.  Many  eloquent  voices  were  heard,  but  that  sacred  voice 
was  silent  which  so  long  sustained  and  guided  the  Irish  cause. 
Again  the  Irish  Church  was  severed  from  the  Irish  people.  The 
Cardinal  scored  another  triumph.  He  will  find  a  few  more  such 
victories  fatal  as  those  of  Pyrrhus. 

So  much  in  answer  to  my  venerable  friend.  One  more  pre- 
caution against  the  evils  he  dreads.  I  beg  my  readers  to  keep 
always  in  view  the  distinctions  made  in  an  earlier  letter.  What- 
ever the  merit  or  demerit  of  ecclesiastics,  the  Church  is  not 
touched  in  her  divine  life.  That  always  remains  perfect  and 
immaculate.  If  it  were  otherwise,  our  Lord  could  not  dwell 
within  her.  She  retains  through  all  vicissitudes  the  same 
absolute  indefeasible  claim  to  our  obedience  and  love,  because 
in  her  totality  she  remains  perfect,  and  everywhere  possesses 
and  guards  the  Life  of  our  life.  When,  therefore,  faithful  Catho- 
lics see  anything  in  the  clergy  to  give  them  pain,  they  should 
draw  closer  to  their  Mother  because  some  of  her  sons  may  act 
unworthily.  This  is  where  true  loyalty  is  shown,  and  faith  and 
constancy  are  tried. 

8.  For  those  who  have  followed  me  so  far  with  sympathy 
and  indulgence  in  dealing  in  a  manner  necessarily  very  imper- 
fect with  a  difficult  and  complicated  subject,  no  further  profession 
of  faith  is  necessary.  For  those,  again  (and  I  hope  they  are  few), 
who  consider  these  letters  hostile  criticism  from  without — in- 
stead of  what  they  really  are,  filial  remonstrances  from  within — 
no  words  of  mine  could  give  them  a  contrary  impression.  For 
those  whose  opinions  may  be  yet  undecided,  I  will  repeat  that, 
as  for  myself  I  could  choose  no  higher  good  than  to  be  faithful 
to  death  for  what  is  to  be  prized  above  life  itself,  so  for  Ireland 
I  can  desire  no  less.  Sooner  would  I  see  the  last  man  of  Irish 
race  perish  than  that  one  ray  of  her  sole  but  incomparable  glory 
— her  fidelity  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  the, See  of  Peter — should 
be  dimmed  or  withdrawn.  For  myself,  I  have  the  most  profound 
conviction  that,  in  spite  of  so  much  to  endanger  and  disquiet 
us,  Ireland  is  destined  to  remain,  and  to  become  still  more, 
the  most  Catholic  of  nations.  Her  glorious  apostle  did 
not  pray  for  three  years  on  the  mount  which  bears  his 
name  without  effect.  More  certain  hope  than  even  this : 
we  rest  upon  the  Rock ;  we  look  with  calm  and  perfect 
confidence  to  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  know  with  absolute 
certainty  that  the  voice  which  will  issue  therefrom  when  the 
cause  is  finally  judged  will  be  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    In  due 
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time  the  prelates  who  possess  the  confidence  and  who  command 
the  obedience  of  the  Irish  people  will  put  before  the  Holy  Father 
the  truth  and  justice  of  our  cause,  and  by  this  statement  our  ad- 
versaries will  be  confuted  and  confounded.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise,  for  we  are  Catholic  before  all.  It  is,  in  truth,  impos- 
sible for  those  whose  souls  have  once  embraced  the  Christian 
idea,  who  give  themselves  lovingly  to  its  consideration,  who 
know  the  serenity  and  elevation  of  mind  it  brings,  or  sometimes, 
coming  unawares,  how  it  floods  the  soul  with  sweetness  and 
light — it  is  impossible  that  they  can  ever  turn  away  from  the 
absolutely  True  and  Good  at  the  instance  of  human  passion  or 
ambition,  for  what  is,  at  best,  indifferent — at  worst,  corrupt. 
There  is  no  correlation  between  things  different  in  kind. 
Neither  can  we  compare  the  finite  with  the  infinite — time  with 
eternity.  Perpetual  youth,  a  million  of  worlds,  an  eternity  of 
their  enjoyment,  all  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  intellect,  are  to 
the  soul  which  has  once  tasted  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  divine 
wisdom  not  of  a  moment's  consideration,  not  of  a  feather's 
weight,  against  that  one  absorbing,  consuming  thought,  that 
ray  of  divine  light,  that  relation  of  origin  and  congruity  which 
binds  her  to  her  God. 

The  words  of  a  great  man,  still  living,  adorn  the  first  page 
of  this  book.  AVith  those  of  another,  gone  to  his  reward,  it  may, 
I  trust,  be  fitl}'-  closed.  They  form  part  of  the  3gth  Conference 
of  Lacordaire ;  and  even  in  their  clumsy  English  dress  read  like 
that  grandest  outcome  of  Inspiration,  '•'■  In.principio  crat  Verbinn:'^ 
"  There  is  a  Man  over  AVhose  tomb  love  still  keeps  guard.  There 
is  a  Man  "Whose  sepulchre  is  not  only  glorious,  as  was  predicted 
by  the  prophet,  but  even  beloved.  There  is  a  Man  Whose  ashes 
after  eighteen  centuries  have  not  yet  grown  cold,  Who  is  every 
day  born  anew  in  the  memory  of  countless  multitudes ;  Who  is 
visited  in  His  tomb  by  shepherds  and  by  kings,  who  vie  with 
one  another  in  offering  Him  their  homage.  There  is  a  Man 
Whose  steps  are  continually  being  tracked,  and  Who,  withdrawn 
as  He  is  from  our  bodily  eyes,  is  still  discerned  by  those  who 
unweariedly  haunt  the  spots  where  once  He  suffered,  and  who 
seek  Him  on  His  Mother's  knees  by  the  border  of  the  lake,  on 
the  mountain  top,  in  the  secret  paths  of  the  valleys,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  olive  trees,  or  in  the  silence  of  the  desert.  There 
is  a  Man  Who  has  died  and  been  buried,  but  Whose  sleeping 
and  waking  is  still  watched  by  us — Whose  every  word  still 
vibrates  in  our  hearts,  producing  there  something  more  than 
love,  for  it  gives  life  to  those  virtues  of  which  love  is  the  mother. 
There  is  a  ]\Ian  Who  long  ages  ago  was  fastened  to  a  gibbet. 
And  that  j\Ian  is  every  day  taken  down  from  the  throne  of  His 
passion  by  millions  of  adorers,  who  prostrate  themselves  on  the 
earth  before  Him,  and  kiss  His  bleeding  feet  with  unspeakable 
emotion.     There  is  a  Man  Who  was  once  scourged  and  slain 
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and  crucified,  but  Whom  an  ineffable  passion  has  raised  from 
death  and  infamy,  and  made  the  object  of  an  unfailing  love 
which  finds  all  in  Him — peace,  honour,  joy — nay,  even  ecstasy. 
There  is  a  ]\Ian  Who,  pursued  to  death  in  His  own  time  with 
inextinguishable  hate,  has  demanded  apostles  and  martyrs  from 
each  successive  generation,  and  has  never  failed  to  find  them. 
There  is  one  Man,  and  one  alone,  Who  has  established  this  love 
on  earth,  and  it  is  Thou,  O  my  Jesus ! — Thou  Who  has  been 
pleased  to  anoint,  to  consecrate  me  in  thy  love,  and  Whose  very 
name  at  this  moment  suffices  to  move  my  whole  being,  and  to 
tear  from  me  those  words  in  spite  of  myself." 
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For  the  convenience  of  the  reauci,  lac  circular  of  Propaganda  (with  the  authorized 
translation)  is  added,  with  the  articles  from  the  Nation,  which  they  drew  forth.  These 
latter  have  a  permanent  value,  which  make  them  worthy  of  being  rescued — as  far  as 
this  place  may  do  so — from  the  oblivion  which  attends  on  newspaper  literature. 
They  have  never  been  answered,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons. 

EPISTOLA   SACRAE    CON  GREG  ATIONIS   DE    PROPA- 
GANDA FIDE  AD  EPISCOPOS  HIBERNIAE. 

Illme.  AC  Rme.  Domine, — 

Qualecumque  de  Parnellio  eiusque  consiliis  iudicium  ferre 
libeat,  exploratum  tamen  est  plures  ex  illius  assecliseam  agendi 
rationem  in  multis  casibus  adhibuisse,  quae  plane  abhorret  ab 
lis  quae  Summus  Pontifex  in  suis  ad  Cardinalem  Archiepiscopum 
Dublinensem  litteris  enunciavit,  quaeque  in  instructionibus  huius 
S.  Congregationis  ab  Hiberniae  Episcopis  in  nuperrimo  Dublin- 
en  si  conventu  unanimiter  receptis  continentur.  Enimvero  iuxta 
haec  praescriptay^.?  est  Hibernos  fortunae  suae  afflictae  levationem 
quaerere,  fas  est  et  pro  hire  suo  contendere;  servandum  tamen 
semper  divinum  illud  praeceptum,  quaeri primum  oportere  regnum 
Dei  et  iustitiam  eius ;  turpe  autem  esse  caussam  quantumvis  iusta^n 
tueri  nan  iuste.  Porro  Cleri  totius  et  maxime  Episcoportim  est 
incitatos  multitudinis  a?iimos  temperare  et  ad  iustitiam  7iecessari- 
amque  in  omnibus  rebus  moderationem  tenipestivis  hortationibus 
revocare,  ne  vehementiori  cupiditate  ducti  emolumenta  rerum  fal~ 
lacibus  iudiciis  "videant,  atii  spefn  publicae  felicitatis  in  dedecore 
jlagitioque  ponant.  Hinc  sequitur  nemini  clericorum  licere  ab 
his  regulis  deflectere,  nee  iis  motibus,  qui  prudentiae  et  studio 
placandorum  animorum  minime  conveniunt,  sese  immiscere,  aut 
illis  provehendis  dare  operam. 

Haud  certe  vetitum  est  pecunias  ad  conditionem  Hibernorum 
levandam  conferre:  verumtamen  ex  praedictis  mandatis  Apos- 
tolicis  eae  collectae  omnino  reprobandae  sunt  quae  proclamantur 
ad  cupiditates  populi  inflammandas,  ut  iis  facile  homines  abuti 
queant  ad  turbulenta  consilia  contra  leges  ineunda.  Potissimum 
vero  ab  lllis  abstinendum,  cum  haud  obscure  patet  exinde  odia 
excitari,  convicia  in  viros  spectatos  congeri,  neque  crimina  ac 
caedes,  quibus  flagitiosi  homines  sese  polluerunt,  ullimode  re- 
probari ;  maxime  ubi  asseratur,  mensuram  veri  in  patriam 
amoris  ex  collata  vel  denegata  pecunia  aestimari,  quo  fit  ut 
quadam  valuti  vi  ac  metu  adigi  ad  haec  homines  videantur, 

Quibus  positis,  compertum  Amplitudini  tuae  esse  debet,  earn 
pecuniae  collectam  quae  Parnell  Testi?nonial  Fu7id  audit,  ab  hac 
sacra  Congregatione  non  posse  probari,  nee  proinde  ecclesiasticis 
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viris,  maxime  vero  Episcopis  licere  earn  ullo  modo  commendare 
vel  promo vere. 

Interea  precor  Deum   uti   Amplitudinem    tuam   diutissime 
sospitet. 

Ex  Aedibus  S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide  die  1 1 
Alaii,  1883. 

lOHANNES  CARD.  SBIEONI,  Praefectvs. 

DOMIFICVS,  ARCH.  TYRENSIS,  Secretarivs. 


LETTER  OF  THE  SACRED  CONGREGATION  DE  PRO- 
PAGANDA FIDE  TO  THE  BISHOPS  OF  IRELAND. 

Illustrious  and  Reverend  Lord, — 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  formed  as  to  Mr.  Parnell 
himself  and  his  objects,  it  is  at  all  events  proved  that  many  of 
his  followers  have  on  many  occasions  adopted  a  line  of  conduct 
in  open  contradiction  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  in  his  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
contained  in  the  instructions  sent  to  the  Irish  Bishops  by  this 
Sacred  Congregation,  and  unanimously  accepted  by  them  at 
their  recent  meeting  at  Dublin.  It  is  true  that  according  to 
those  instructions  it  is  lawful  for  the  Irish  to  seek  redress  for 
their  grievances  and  to  strive  for  their  rights  ;  but  always  at  the 
same  time  observing  the  divine  maxim  to  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  justice  ;  and  remembering  also  that  it  is  wicked  to 
further  any  causey  no  rnatter  how  just,  by  U7ilawful  mea7is. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  all  the  clergy,  a^id  especially  of  the 
Bishops,  to  curb  the  excited  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and  to  take 
every  opportiaiity,  with  ti^nely  exhortations,  to  recall  them  to  the 
justice  and  moderation  which  are  necessary  in  all  things,  that  so 
they  may  not  be  led  by  greed  of  gain  to  form  a  wrong  estimate  of 
their  true  interests,  or  to  place  their  hopes  of  public  prosperity  in 
the  shame  of  criminal  acts.  Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  any  of  the  clergy  to  depart  from  these  rules  themselves, 
or  to  take  part  in,  or  in  any  way  promote,  movements  inconsistent 
with  prudence  and  with  the  duty  of  calming  men's  minds. 

It  is  certainly  not  forbidden  to  contribute  money  for  the  relief 
of  distress  in  Ireland  ;  but  at  the  same  tirfie  the  aforesaid  Apos- 
tolic mandates  absolutely  condemn  such  collections  as  are  got 
up  in  order  to  inflame  popular  passions,  and  to  be  used  as  the 
means  for  leading  men  into  rebellion  against  the  laws.  Above 
all  things,  such  collections  should  be  avoided  where  it  is  plain 
that  hatred  and  dissensions  are  aroused  by  them,  that  distin- 
guished persons  are  loaded  with  insults,  that  never  in  any  way 
are  censures  pronounced  against  the  crimes  and  murders  with 
which  wicked  men  stain  themselves  ;  and  especially  when  it  is 
asserted  that  the  measure  of  true  patriotism  is  in  proportion  to 
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the  amount  of  money  given  or  refused,  so  as  to  bring  the  people 
under  the  pressure  of  intimidation. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  must  be  evident  to  your  Lordship 
that  the  collection  called  the  '■' Parnell  Testi?fionial  Fiend" 
cannot  be  approved  by  this  Sacred  Congregation  ;  and  conse- 
quently it  cannot  be  tolerated  that  any  ecclesiastic,  much  less  a 
Bishop,  should  take  any  part  whatever  in  recommending  or 
promoting  it. 

Meanwhile,  I  pray  God  long  to  preserve  your  Lordship. 

Given  from  the  palace  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide  nth  day  of  May,  1883. 

JOHN  CARDINAL  SIMEONI,  Prefect. 
DOMINICK,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TYRE,  Secretary. 

Note. — The  "  authorised  "  translation  of  the  foregoing  is 
not  exact. 

THE  ROMAN  LETTER. 
{From  the  ''Nation"  of  May  igth,  1883.) 

There  is  evil  and  disastrous  news  from  Rome.  Never  since 
the  priceless  treasure  of  the  Faith  was  brought  to  our  Irish 
shore  has  so  terrible  a  stroke  been  dealt  at  religion  in  Ireland 
as  it  is  our  lot  to  chronicle  to-day. 

The  deadly  intrigues  of  England  have  triumphed  at  the 
Propaganda.  The  sword  is  drawn  on  our  faithful  and  devoted 
prelates  and  priests. 

May  the  God  of  our  fathers  be  with  Ireland  in  this  cruel 
moment !  Now,  indeed,  must  we  show  that  our  fidelity  to 
religion  and  our  historic  devotion  to  the  Holy  See  can  come 
scathless  through  an  ordeal  more  trying  than  the  blazing 
faggots  of  Elizabeth  or  the  merciless  massacres  of  Cromwell. 

As  we  have  through  blood  and  fire  held  our  Faith  against 
England,  so  shall  we  at  all  human  price  hold  our  country 
against  Rome.  We  will  not  desert  our  priests  and  prelates ; 
they  will  not  desert  us.  If  force,  spiritual  or  temporal,  come  to 
tear  them  and  us  asunder,  we  will  recall  to  mind  how  ere  now 
those  who  in  an  evil  moment  were  enabled  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  were  (fortunately  for  Rome  and 
for  Ireland)  resisted — and  successfully  resisted — by  O'Connell, 
with  Catholic  Ireland  at  his  back. 

A  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the  Propaganda  to  our  Irish 
prelates,  in  which  the  inconceivable  outrage  is  offered  to  our 
country  of  mixing  up  crimes  and  disorders  wholly  abominable, 
and  detested  by  all  good  Catholics  and  good  citizens,  with  the 
justifiable  and  legitimate  political  warfare  waged  by  the  Irish 
people  for  the  defence  of  their  lives  and  the  recovery  of  their 
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just  rights.  Long  has  England  tried  to  get  the  world  to  do 
what  the  Propaganda  has  herein  at  last  done — that  is  to  say,  to 
class  together,  as  of  one  and  the  same  moral  character,  the 
lawful  resistance  of  the  Irish  people  to  oppression,  illegality, 
fraud,  and  destruction,  and  the  execrable  disorders  (really  the 
evil  products  and  outgrowths  of  that  oppression  and  illegality) 
which  unhappily  may  attend  upon  acute  stages  of  popular 
exasperation. 

What  can  the  Propaganda  say — what  could  be  suggested 
by  the  British  spy  who  for  the  past  sixteen  months  has  been 
traducing  us  and  our  prelates  and  priests  in  secret  at  Rome,  in 
denunciation  of  crime  that  has  not  been  a  thousand-fold  more 
strongly  said  on  countless  occasions  by  ourselves  and  by  those 
priests  and  prelates  ?  It  shall  not  be  said,  for  it  cannot  be  said, 
that  Catholic  Ireland  has  so  changed  as  to  resent  a  reprehension 
of  crime  from  a  tribunal  of  God's  Church.  No,  no,  Monsignori ; 
not  so.  Your  offence  against  Ireland  is  that  you  have  espoused 
the  ancient  and  persistent  calumny  of  our  oppressors,  in  dragging 
in  a  proscription  of  legitimate  patriotism  within  the  sweep  of  a 
rightful  condemnation  of  crime. 

If  England's  word  is  to  be  held  good  at  Rome  on  such  a 
subject,  let  us  face  the  consequence.  Terrible  were  the  crimes, 
frightful  the  disorders,  during  Ireland's  hapless  condition  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  bloody  atrocities  of  the  law  went  often 
side  by  side  with  the  ruthless  barbarities  of  the  "  Tory  "  and 
the  "Rapparee."  England  called  aloud  upon  the  world  to 
execrate  the  wretches  who  were  resisting  her  laws ;  and  the 
Irishman  who  sheltered  a  priest  or  who  shot  down  a  trooper — 
the  peasant  who  stole  to  Mass  on  a  Sunday  or  the  peasant  who 
fired  the  Williamite  usurper's  mansion — were  "  tarred  with  the 
same  brush."  Nay,  indeed,  the  records  of  the  period  show  us 
that,  then  as  7iocV,  the  priests  and  the  laymen  who  were  most 
innocent  of  complicity  in  disorder  were  foully  declared  to  be  the 
"  real "  authors  of  all  crime ;  while  the  people,  because  they 
would  not  love  and  obey  the  law,  and  give  up  alike  the  priest 
and  the  murderer,  were  declared  to  be  "sympathisers  with 
assassination." 

All  the  way  right  down  through  our  history  comes  the  same 
abominable  effort  of  England  to  classify  Irish  patriotism  with 
Irish  crime. 

Take  the  period  of  the  Tithe  War  : 

Even  apart  from  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  actually  incidental 
to  the  struggle  against  tithes,  agrarian  outrage  rose  to  a  terrible 
pitch.  Every  circuit  had  its  "  bloody  assize."  Forth  from  the 
press  of  England — from  the  statesmen,  the  legislators,  the  agents 
(open  and  secret,  ecclesiastical  and  lay)  of  England — there  burst 
a  continuous  roar  of  defamation,  in  which  O'Connell  and  the 
Irish  priesthood  were-  held  up  as  the  secret  inciters  and  real 
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authors  of  Irish  murder,  turbulence,  and  crime.  Then,  as  to-day, 
every  passionate  sentence  that  could  be  culled,  longo  intervallo, 
from  hundreds  of  speeches — every  hasty  word,  amidst  thousands 
spoken  in  restraint  and  noble  exhortation  to  tranquillity  and 
peace — every  regrettable  act  of  omission  or  commission  in  the 
heat  and  turmoil  of  a  desperate  conflict  in  a  cause  righteous 
before  God — was  patched  and  pieced  together  so  as  to  startle 
one  with  an  apparent  unity  and  continuity.  "Behold!"  cried 
England,  "  behold  the  language  and  the  deeds  of  these  Irish 
demagogues,  priests  and  laymen.  Why  does  not  the  Pope 
denounce  them  ?" 

Nor  was  it  only  O'Connell  and  his  lay  associates  whom 
England,  according  to  her  traditional  custom  of  moral  assas- 
sination, held  up  as  accountable  for  Irish  crime.  The7i,  as  now, 
Irish  priests  by  ^larne,  Irish  prelates  by  name,  were  denounced  to 
the  Pope  (in  secret)  by  paid  emissaries  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. The  late  ever-lamented  illustrious  Archbishop  of  our 
great  Western  Diocese  was  able  to  exhibit  proofs  of  a  startling 
episode  in  the  history  of  English  secret  intrigues  with  Rome. 
Vehement  efforts  were  secretly  made  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  his  elevation  to  the  See  of  St.  Jarlath.  Lay 
"  Catholics"  were  sent  to  Rome  to  stab  his  character  ;  and 

He  was  confronted  with  a  collection  or  cotnpilation  of  "  inflam- 
matory "  speeches  or  letters  to  the  press  alleged  to  have  been 
made  or  written  by  him  or  his  associates  and  friends  in  Irish 
politics,  as  tending  to  show  complicity  in  or  encouragement  of 
lawlessness,  outrage,  and  crime  ! 

That  compilation  was  an  elaborate  task.  Who  did  it?  Who 
had  the  newspaper  files  searched  through  ?  Who  sent  a  British 
"  Catholic  "  spy  to  Rome  with  the  deadly  indictment  in  his  bag? 

The  English  Minister  of  that  day  simply  did  what  the  English 
Minister  of  to-day  has  done.  But  in  that  day  it  was  done  in 
vain.     To-day  it  has  succeeded ! 

And  the  Propaganda  talks  to  us  of  "prudence"  and 
"  wisdom,"  forsooth !  In  these  temporal  affairs  we  Irishmen 
have  shown  ourselves  better  stewards  than  the  disastrous  coun- 
sellors of  the  Holy  Father  have  been.  For  while  we,  who 
succeeded  to  a  national  inheritance,  as  it  were,  only  in  esse, 
have,  step  by  step,  been  recovering  and  winning  the  ancient 
possessions  and  rights,  prerogatives  and  influences,  of  our 
nation,  their  Eminences  of  Rome  have  been  losing  to  the  Holy 
See,  piecemeal,  all  its  territory,  all  its  peoples,  all  its  temporal 
rights,  all  its  temporal  possessions.  So  "  wisely  "  and  so  "  pru- 
dently "  have  they  managed  those  things,  that  we  faithful 
Catholics  have  to-day  to  see  in  grief  and  shame  the  Venerable 
Father  of  Christendom,  whose  power  once  filled,  and  ought  still 
to  fill,  the  civilised  world,  reduced  to  temporal  helplessness  and 
insignificance ! 

One  possession  there  yet  remained  which  wwwisdom  and 
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2wprudence  could  alienate  for  a  moment  from  the  Holy  See. 
One  country — and  we  might  almost  say  only  one,  were  it  not  for 
our  suffering  sister-nation,  Poland — there  yet  remained  where 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  in  the  national  spirit  there 
mingled  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See  and  devotion  to  Fatherland. 
In  "  Catholic  "  Italy  the  Pope  may  be  robbed  ;  in  "  Catholic  " 
Portugal  nuns  insulted  in  the  public  street ;  in  "  Catholic  " 
Austria  a  Concordat  trampled  under  foot;  in  "Catholic"  France 
religion  openly  dethroned  by  popular  vote ;  in  "  Catholic"  Spain 
the  popular  heart  also  lost  to  or  estranged  from  the  Church.  But 
in  Ireland,  as  in  Poland,  there  yet  remained  unshaken  an 
indissoluble  love  of  God  and  love  of  country.  For  God  and  for 
country  we  to-day  invoke  all  Catholic  Irishmen  to  confront,  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  religious  men  and  patriotic  citizens,  the  attempt 
to  reduce  Irish  Catholics  to  the  condition  of  those  Continental 
peoples  who,  first  separated  from  their  pastors,  soon  unhappily 
found  other  and  less  worthy  guides,  and  ere  long  marched  on  to 
infidelity  with  the  cry  of  "  No  Priests  in  Politics !  " 

Prudence,  true  prudence,  must  be  our  care  just  now,  equally 
with  firmness  and  determination.  We  will  hold  fast  our  faith, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  temptations  or  the  provocations  to 
which  we  may  be  subjected;  but  as  for  our  country,  on  no 
account  whatsoever  shall  we  surrender  or  abandon  its  sacred 
cause.  If  Rome  will  enter  into  an  unholy  alliance  with  England 
against  us,  then,  trusting  in  the  help  of  the  good  God,  we  shall 
stand  for  the  national  rights  and  liberties  of  Ireland  against 
Rome  and  England. 


"THE  VETO." 

{From  the  ^^  Nation  "  0/ May  26,  1883}. 
The  many  references  made  just  now  to  "the  Veto"  and  to 
O'Connell's  great  triumph  on  that  question  suggests  the  desira- 
bility of  briefly  recalling  the  exact  facts  of  the  Veto  contest,  and 
particularly  of  the  Liberator's  share  in  that  memorable  struggle. 
In  outline,  doubtless,  the  truth  on  the  subject  is  generally  known 
even  amongst  other  than  educated  persons ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  whether  even  all  fairly  educated  Irishmen  are  acquainted 
with  the  details.  The  importance  of  the  story  need  not  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  lessons  taught  by  its  perusal  concerns  not 
only  Irish  Catholics  but  also  the  British  Government  and  the 
Holy  See. 

The  agitation  of  the  Catholic  question  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  in  this  century  in  the  year  1805.  The  commence- 
ment was  feeble  and  hesitating,  for  the  political  troubles  and  the 
Government  barbarities  of  the  few  preceding  years  had  well 
nigh  crushed  all  hope  of  a  better  future  in  the  minds  both  of  the 
people  and  of  their  leaders.      In  one  respect,  however,  matters 
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had  improved  since  1799,  when  the  Irish  bishops,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  frightened  by  the  terrible  condition  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  passed  a  formal  resolution  accepting  the 
principle  of  British  control  in  the  appointment  of  the  members  of 
their  own  body..  In  the  year  1808  they  practically  rescinded 
that  resolution,  and  declared  against  any  such  concession  as  was 
involved  in  it  being  given  to  England  in  return  for  a  measure  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  This  was  a  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the 
English,  who  would  at  any  time  after  1800  have  thought 
"  emancipation  with  securities  "  a  good  bargain,  and  with  whom, 
of  course,  the  notion  of  such  a  settlement  originated.  But 
they  did  not  abandon  the  scheme  of  getting  control  over  the 
Irish  Catholic  Church  and,  thereby,  a  political  power  in  Ireland 
which  they  could  never  otherwise  have  obtained.  Three  different 
sets  of  circumstances  favoured  their  aims  :  First,  a  section  of  the 
Irish  Catholics — mostly  aristocrats  who  merely  cared  for  the 
privileges  they  would  personally  acquire  from  emancipation,  and 
place-hunters  like  Richard  Lalor  Shell — expressed  themselves 
willing  to  give  "securities"  to  the  Government.  Secondly,  the 
English  Catholics,  including  the  English  Catholic  bishops,  with 
one  notable  exception,  took  the  same  side.  Thirdly,  the  Holy 
See  was  just  then  contending  with  England's  great  enemy — 
Napoleon — and,  consequently,  was  much  tempted  to  do  England 
what  service  it  could  in  the  hope  of  receiving  aid  in  return 
against  the  great  despot  of  the  Continent.  How  England  strove 
at  Rome  to  gain  her  ends  is  told  in  many  books;  but  perhaps  the 
following  passage,  from  a  biography  of  Archbishop  IMurray,  by 
the  late  venerated  Dean  Meagher  of  Dublin — a  passage  that, 
Avith  the  change  of  a  name  or  two,  might  well  be  written  of 
certain  doings  at  the  present  time — is  as  succinct  and  accurate 
an  account  of  the  matter  as  any  other : — 

"  A  Vetoistical  faction  iii  Rome,  composed  of  Irish  and  English,  had  ah^eady  poisoned 
the  pubhc  mind,  and  produced  unfavourable  impressions,  even  on  many  of  the  Cardinals, 
hy  the  circulation  of  the  most  unfounded  misrepresentations  ;  the  calumnies  of  Sir  John 
Cox  Hippesley  and  other  political  dabblers  in  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  formed  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  machinery,  while  the  whole  framework  of  the  system  was  artfully  kept 
together  by  the  powerful  intrigues  of  the  British  Cabinet.  These  attempts  to  intimidate 
the  delegates,  although  defeated,  were  nevertheless  renewed  through  the  assistance  which 
at  this  time  they  had  obtained  from  the  Vetoistical  portion  of  the  Irish  press.  Among 
other  publications,  some  numbers  of  Carrick's  Morning  Post  had  been  transmitted  to 
Rome,  containing  a  fuiious  paragiaph  in  which  the  delegation  and  remonstrance  of  the 
laity  had  been  called  in  question,  and  representing  both  as  emanating  not  from  the 
nation  but  from  an  unauthorised  junta  of  a  few  turbulent,  hot-headed  individuals  in 
DubUn." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not,  perhaps,  very  surprising 
that,  on  the  3rd  May,  1814,  the  following  announcement  appeared 
in  an  English  paper:  "  We  have  just  heard  from  unquestionable 
authority  that  the  first  act  of  the  Pope,  on  his  re-establishment 
at  Rome,  was  to  pass  in  full  consistory — with  the  Cardinals 
unanimously  agreeing — an  arrangement  giving  to  the  British 
Crown  the  desired  security  respecting  the  nomination  of  Catholic 
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bishops."  The  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Ireland  ;  the 
mass  of  the  people,  lay  and  clerical,  refused  to  believe  it.  But  a 
few  days  afterwards  all  doubts  on  the  point  were  set  at  rest  by 
the  publication  of  a  letter  from  Monsignor  (after^vards  Cardinal) 
Quarantotti,  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda, 
to  Dr.  Poynter,  head  of  the  English  hierarchy,  conceding  the 
Veto. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  feelings  of  wonder 
and  alarm  which  the  Quarantotti  rescript  aroused  in  Ireland.  It 
scandalised,  astounded,  and  horrified  bishops,  priests,  and  people 
— the  weak-kneed  and  corrupt  little  faction  of  Catholics  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  excepted — for  it  was  seen  to  be  a  deadly 
stroke  both  to  religion  and  nationality.  "An  Irish  Priest," 
writing  to  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  the  feeling  in  Dublin, 
said : — 

"The  ferment  spread  like  wildfire  through  every  gradation  of  society;  and  the  very 
lowest  order  of  the  people  felt  its  influence.  Some  cursed,  others  moaned,  aU  complained. 
Early  this  morning  my  old  ser\'ant-maid,  without  waiting  for  anv  commands  of  mine, 
accosted  me  abi-uptly  with  these  words  :  '  Oh  !  sir,  what  shall  we  do  ?  Is  it — can  it  he 
true  that  the  Pope  has  turned  Orangeman  f  " 

The  scenes  presented  by  the  various  chapels  on  the  occasion  of 
the  reading  of  the  rescript  were  touching  in  the  extreme.  "  The 
deep  silence,"  says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  "  of  the  fixed  and 
mourning  congregations,  huddled  together  in  their  poor  and 
dimly-lighted  churches,  hanging  on  the  lips  of  the  preachers — 
their  onlyconsolation,  andconscious  thatthe  fate  of  theirchildren, 
their  country,  and  their  Church  depended  on  the  conduct  of  that 
priesthood — was  such  as  could  never  be  forgotten."  Nor  did  the 
bishops  and  the  clergy  fail  to  speak  out  at  once  the  thoughts 
with  which  their  souls  were  filled.  The  letter  of  the  *'  Irish 
Priest  "  already  quoted  concluded  with  somewhat  remarkable 
words.  " Every  attempt,"  wrote  the  reverend  gentleman,  "to 
weaken  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  shall  in  the  end  prove 
fruitless ;  and  as  long  as  the  shamrock  shall  adorn  our  island, 
so  long  shall  the  faith  delivered  to  us  by  St.  Patrick  prevail  in 
spite  of  kings,  Parliaments,  Orangemen,  and  Quarantottis."  Dr. 
Coppinger,  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  denounced  what  he 
called  "Mr.  Quarantotti's  decree"  in  scathing  language.  "In 
common,"  he  wrote,  "  with  every  real  friend  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  I  read  it  with  feelings  of  disgust 
and  indignation."  Other  bishops  followed  with  similar  comments, 
but  the  first  body  of  ecclesiastics  to  pronounce  on  the  rescript  was 
the  clergy  of  Dublin.  They  met  on  the  12th  of  May,  in  Bridge- 
street  Chapel,  and,  headed  by  Dr.  Blake,  P.P.,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  they  then  passed  the  following  amongst 
other  resolutions : — 

*'  That  we  consider  the  document  or  rescript  signed  Quarantotti  as  non-obligatory 
upon  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  particularly  as  it  wants  those  authoritative  marks 
whereby  the  mandates  of  the  Holy  Sec  arc  known  and  reco^jniscd,  and  especially  the 
signature  of  the  Holy  Father.'' 
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«« That  we  consider  the  granting  to  an  anti-Catholic  Government  any  power,  either 
[irect  or  indirect,  with  regard  to  the  appointment  and  nomination  of  Catholic  bishops 
a  Ireland,  as  at  all  times  inexpedient." 


direct 
in 


Other  clerical  protests  came  forth  in  due  course,  and,  finally,  the 
bishops  held  a  Synod  at  Maynooth,  on  the  25th  of  May,  at  which 
they  resolved  that  the  decree  was  not  mandatory,  and  appointed 
two  of  their  number  to  go  to  Rome  as  a  deputation  to  argue  the 
whole  question  with  the  Pope  in  their  behalf. 

The  bishops  and  the  clergy,  in  short,  made  a  noble  stand 
against  the  Veto  ;  but  if  they  had  stood  alone  in  their  opposition 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  fight  would  have  been 
different  from  what  it  happily  was.  Nay,  it  is  hardly  going  too 
far  to  say  that  if  the  laity,  headed  by  O'Connell,  had  not  intervened 
on  the  side  of  Ireland  and  Catholicity  in  this  country,  some 
of  the  bishops  themselves  would  have  eventually  recalled  their 
nofi  fossumus  and  accepted  a  Veto  in  one  guise  or  another.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  rescript  of  Quarantotti  had  been  with- 
drawn. Dr.  Doyle  and  other  prelates  were  for  accepting  a 
measure  of  emancipation  qualified  by  the  concession  to  the 
British  Government  of  at  least  some  share  in  the  appointment  of 
Irish  bishops.  This  fact  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  many 
documents,  including  letters  from  Dr.  Doyle  himself  to  Sir  Henry 
Parnell — one  of  the  leading  champions  of  the  Catholic  cause  in 
Parliament,  and  grand-uncle,  by  the  way,  of  the  present  Irish 
leader.  But  O'Connell,  backed  by  the  laity,  did  intervene — 
happily  for  religion  and  country — and  won  the  fight.  All 
through — from  1800  to  18 14 — he  saw  clearly  the  effect  of  putting 
the  Irish  Church  in  any  degree  in  the  power  of  the  British 
Government ;  and  throughout  all  those  years  he  constantly  pro- 
claimed that  nothing  but  unqualified,  unconditional  emancipa- 
tion would  be  accepted  by  the  nation.  He  rejected  with  scorn 
all  compromises,  all  projects  for  giving  to  the  Crown  "  securities 
for  the  loyalty  "  of  Irish  priests  or  bishops ;  and  he  never  ceased 
pouring  out  scorn  and  ridicule  on  the  authors  of  those  projects 

whether  they  were  Irish,  or  English,  or  Roman — in  language 

which  would,  doubtless,  sound  exceedingly  strange  at  the  present 
day  to  many  who  revere  his  memory  as  the  greatest  Catholic 
statesman  of  the  century.  Let  us  here  give  in  illustration  a  few 
extracts  from  his  anti-Veto  speeches.  On  the  28th  of  May,  18 13, 
speaking  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  that  session,  he  said  : — 

"I  will  not  ask  you  as  Catholics,  but  I  will  boldly  demand  of  you  as  Irishmen, 
whether  you  do  not  rejoice  at  having  escaped  from  an  Act  of  Parliament  the  necessary 
consequences  of  which  I  have  thus  laid  before  you  ?  Do  you  not  rejoice  that  the  corrupt 
influence  of  the  Government  is  not  to  be  extended  to  your  Church,  and  that  there  remains, 
and  will  remain,  in  Ireland,  one  spot  free  from  Ministerial  pollution,  and  that  your 
bishops  are  not  to  be  degraded  to  the  subserviency  of  gangers  and  tide-waiters, 
nor  your  priesthood  to  the  dependence  of  police-constables  ?  If  your  feehngs  and  opinions 
be  as  your  approbation  of  these  sentiments  proclaim  them  to  be,  accordant  with  mine — 
if  you  dread  as  Catholics,  and  abhor  as  Irishmen,  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the 
servants  of  the  Crown— an  influence  equally  fatal  to  rehgion  and  liberty — ^you  will  join 
with  aU  your  hearts  in  the  unanimous  adoption  of  my  motion." 
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Speaking  in  Cork,  on  the  13th  April,  18 13,  and  referring  to  the 
aristocratic  Catholics  of  the  Local  Catholic  Board,  who  had 
retired  from  a  great  public  meeting  at  which  O'Connell  attended, 
because  the  demand  there  made  was  for  unconditional  emanci- 
pation, the  Liberator  said  : — 

"  I  saw  them  a  few  moments  back,  a  few  scattered  indmduals  in  a  comer  of  a  yard. 
I  addressed  them,  because  though  small,  veiy  small  indeed  in  their  numbers,  yet  as 
indi^^duals  they  are  respectable,  and  I  -wished  to  undeceive  them  of  their  error.  I  asked 
them,  if  they  were  Catholics,  and  could  they  talk  about  securities  ?  I  told  them  to  leave 
securities  to  the  minions  of  the  Castle — to  the  pensioned  hirelings  of  the  State — ay,  and 
to  the  Orange  Papists,  too  ;  but  let  them  not  as  honest,  honourable,  worthy  CathoUcs  in- 
sult the  public  ears  with  so  discordant  a  sound. " 

In  January,  1815,  he  declared  he  desired  unanimity,  "but,"  he 
added,  "I  now  disclaim  it  for  ever,  if  it  be  not  to  be  had  without 
this  concession .  I  will  for  ever  divide  with  the  men  who,  directly 
or  indirectly,  consent  to  Vetoism  of  any  description."  In  the 
same  speech  he  said : — 

"  If  the  Veto,  if  the  interference  of  the  CrowTi  with  our  religion,  were  a  question  ex- 
clusively rehgious,  I  should  leave  it  at  once  to  the  bishops.  But  it  is  infinitely  interesting 
as  a  political  measure.  It  is  an  attempt  to  acquire  without  expense  an  influence  greater 
than  any  mmister  could  purchase  for  millions.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  the  vital, 
the  pressing  danger  to  liberty  that  results  trom  ministerial  influence .-'  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, and  to  the  Protestants  equally,  to  resist  this  contagious  interference ;  and  ever)- 
duty  that  can  urge  a  man  to  a  public  disclosure  of  facts,  interesting  to  every  class  in  the  state, 
calls  on  me  to  declare  that  there  exists  a  conspiracy  against  the  religion  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, and  in  its  effects  against  the  liberties  of  all  the  Irish  people  ?  I  state  it  as  a  fact  that  a 
negotiation  is  going  on  between  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi,  one  result  of  which  is  intended  by  the  two  former  to  be  the  concession  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Cro^^-n  of  an  effectual  supremacy  over  the  CathoHc  Church  in  Ireland  ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  dread  that  the  Cardinal  only  waits  to  get  what  he  considers 
an  adequate  compensation  before  he  accedes  to  the  measure.  .  .  .  Let  our  determi- 
nation never  to  assent  reach  Rome.  It  can  easily  be  transmitted  there  ;  but  even  should 
it  fail  I  a7n  still  determified  to  resist.  I  am  sincerely  a  Catholic,  but  I  am  not  a  Papist. 
I  deny  the  doctrine  that  the  Pope  has  any  temporal  authority,  directly  or  indirectly,  ia 
Ireland  ;  we  have  all  denied  it  on  oath,  and  we  would  die  to  resist  it." 

O'Connell  expressed  the  most  entire  confidence  in  the  fidelity 
of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  them 
what,  in  his  opinion,  would  happen  should  they,  even  through 
good  intentions,  yield  to  the  designs  of  the  English.  He  said 
in  the  same  speech  from  which  we  have  made  the  foregoing 
quotations : — 

"  Yes  ;  as  our  former  prelates  met  persecution  and  death  without  faltering,  the  bishops 
of  the  present  day  will  triumph  over  the  treachery  of  base-minded  Catholics  and  insidious 
Ministers  of  Government.  But  even  should  any  of  our  prelates  fail,  there  is  still  resource. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  unalterable  constancy  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland.  If  the 
present  clergy  shall  descend  from  the  high  station  they  hold,  to  become  the  vile  slaves  of 
the  clerks  of  the  Castle — a  thing  I  beheve  impossible — but  should  it  occur,  ^  warn  them 
in  time  to  look  to  their  masters  for  their  support ;  for  the  people  will  despise  thero 
too  much  to  contribute." 

On  the  point  of  Roman  interference  in  Irish  political  affairs, 
O'Connell  was  particularly  outspoken.  "  We  now  exhibit  the 
determination,"  he  said,- on  the    29th  August,   1815:,  "which  we 
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have  always  avowed,  to  resist  any  measures  originating  in  Rome 
of  a  political  tendency  or  aspect.  I  know  of  no  foreign  prince 
whom,  in  temporal  matters,  the  Catholics  would  more  decided!}' 
resist  than  the  Pope;  andthiswhiletheyrespected  and  recognised 
his  spiritual  authority."  Animadverting  on  another  occasion  on 
what  he  termed  "  the  attempt  made  by  the  slaves  of  Rome  to 
instruct  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  upon  the  manner  of  their 
emancipation,"  he  said  :  "  I  would  as  soon  receive  my  politics 
from  Constantinople  as  from  Rome !"'  As  for  Quarantotti,  he 
met  with  very  scant  courtesy  indeed  from  the  Irish  leader.  "  How 
dare,"  said  the  latter,  on  the  igth  j\Iay,  1 8 14,  in  Stephen's-green, 
"  how  dare  Quarantotti  dictate  to  the  people  of  Ireland  r"  The 
nation  roused  itself  under  the  spell  of  the  patriot-orator's  words, 
and  although  coercion  by  Dublin  Castle  was  employed  to  help 
forward  the  Veto  project — the  Catholic  Board,  for  instance, 
having  been  proclaimed  pretty  much  as  the  Land  League  was  a 
year  and  a  halt  since — nevertheless,  the  public  voice  was  heard 
in  thunderous  accents  on  the  burning  question  of  the  hour.  Take 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed  at  the  great  meeting 
in  Stephen's-green,  to  which  we  have  just  referred  : — 

' '  Resolved — That  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  countiy,  solemnly  and  dis- 
tinctly, to  declare  that  any  decree,  mandate,  or  decision  whatsoever  of  any  foreign  power 
or  authority,  religious  or  civil,  ought  not,  and  cannot  of  right,  assume  any  dominion  or 
control  overthe  political  concerns  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland." 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  For  a  short  time  the  Veto 
rescript  remained  in  force,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  Condemned 
by  the  all  but  united  voice  of  Ireland,  it  was  at  length  withdrawn, 
and  its  author  was  at  the  same  time  removed  from  his  post. 
Did  space  permit,  there  are  many  reflections  which  might  be 
made  on  this  scheme  to  bind  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  in 
British]  fetters,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  was  defeated.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary,  however,  that  we  should  point  the  moral  of 
the  tale.  That  moral  is  obvious  in  every  line,  and  it  is  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  obvious. 


THE  VETO  AND  THE  CIRCULAR. 

{From  the  "Nation"  of  June  2,  1883.) 

Notwithstanding  the  painful  nature  of  the  outrage  offered  to 
Ireland  in  the  Propaganda  Letter,  it  was  our  conviction  from 
the  very  first  that  any  danger  to  the  interests  of  religion  which 
might  ensue  would  be  caused  less  by  the  angry  reclamations  of 
the  Irish  people  than  by  the  language  of  the  Errington-Simeoni 
party.  Our  anticipations  were  well  founded,  and  already  de- 
plorable mischief  looms  on  the  horizon. 
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The  line  adopted  is  one,  the  evil  tendencies  of  which  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  It  is  contended  that  the  Letter  is  all  the 
Pope's  own  idea ;  that  IMr.Errington  has  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it ;  that  Lord  Granville  has  had  no  hand  whatever  in  it ; 
that  the  Pope  has  been  neither  misinformed  nor  insufficiently 
informed;  that  "both  sides"  and  all  sides  were  fully  heard  by 
the  Pope ;  that  he  knows  better  than  Irishmen  do  what  goes  on 
in  Ireland  ;  that  he  knows  better  than  Irishmen  do  what  they 
think  in  their  own  minds,  or  mean  or  intend  in  subscribing  to 
the  Parnell  Fund ;  that  the  Pope  having  declared  that  they 
design  and  intend  it  as  a  help  to  violence  and  crime,  they  do  so 
design  and  intend  it,  though  they  themselves  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  fact ;  that  they,  therefore,  must  not  subscribe  to  the 
Parnell  Fund,  no  matter  from  what  good  or  pure  or  noble 
motive,  since  the  Pope  knows  their  motives  best;  that  for 
anyone  to  say  the  alleged  facts  and  circumstances  on  which  the 
Pope's  Letter  is  based  are  non-existent,  and  that  the  Propaganda 
Letter  ought  to  be  recalled,  is  defying  Peter  and  resisting  the 
voice  of  the  Church. 

Now,  there  is  no  more  pernicious  mode  of  weakening  or 
destroying  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  to  which  we  Catholic 
Irishmen  have  ever  been  faithful,  than  by  this  style  of  language. 
For  if  what  is  just  now  being  written  in  Vatican  journals  in 
Rome  and  England  be  true,  the  instantaneous,  the  loud,  angry, 
and  indignant  protests  of  the  bishops,  priests,  and  people  of 
Ireland  against  the  Rescript  of  Pope  Pius  VIL,  establishing  the 
Veto,  were  wicked  and  rebellious,  defiance  of  Peter,  and  resist- 
ance of  the  voice  of  the  Church. 

We  put  it  to  the  conscience  and  judgment  of  any  man  of 
calm  and  sober  mind  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church  :  Is 
it  a  good  thing  for  religion,  is  it  conducive  to  confidence  in  the 
Holy  See,  that  the  Irish  people — knowing  all  they  know 
about  the  Veto ;  knowing  all  they  know  about  British  intrigue 
with  Cardinal  Quarantotti ;  knowing  all  they  know  of  the  part 
borne  by  English  Catholics  in  that  transaction ;  knowing  as 
they  know  that  that  stroke  at  their  liberties  (averted  by  the 
stern  resistance  of  the  Irish  people)  was  as  truly  and  fully  a 
Papal  act  as  is  this  recent  letter  from  the  Propaganda — should 
be  told  the  choice  before  them  is  submission  to  or  severance 
from  Rome  ? 

Evil  is  the  hour  in  which  this  baleful  idea  is  thrust  forward. 
There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  authority  than  subjecting  it 
unnecessarily  to  strain,  especially  strain  that  may  prove  to  be 
too  severe.  It  is  mischief  pure  and  simple  to  be  familiarising 
the  popular  mind  with  such  an  alternative  as  "submission  or 
revolt,"  solely  for  the  purpose  of  buttressing  up  a  dubious 
transaction.  We  quite  agree  with  the  contention  that  the  figure 
of  speech,  or  the  resort,  of  appealing  "  from  the  Pope  ill-informed 
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to  the  Pope  well-informed "  is  one  that  might  be  used  as  an 
excuse  by  the  veriest  schismatic  or  heretic  ;  but  the  real  ques- 
tion is,  whether  it  may  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  also  used  in 
wisdom  and  good  faith,  for  a  very  salutary  purpose,  by  the  best 
friends  and  truest  counsellors  of  the  Holy  See.  That  is  to  say, 
it  maybe  used  to  avert  collision,  it  may  be  used  to  save  authority 
from  discredit  or  injury.  When  Pope  Clement  so  far  harked  in 
with  the  anti- Jesuit  crusade,  in  presence  of  a  howl  raised  by  all 
the  infidels  and  tyrants  of  Europe,  as  to  decree  the  suppression 
of  the  heroic  Society  of  Jesus — when  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh  was 
so  far  "  misled  "  or  "  misinformed  "  as  to  concede  the  Veto  in 
1 8 14 — was  it  wiser  to  say,  "This  act  will  be  reconsidered  ;  the 
Pope  has  been  misinformed ;"  or  to  say,  as  is  said,  in  effect — 
and,  indeed,  almost  in  terms — by  an  English  Catholic  journal, 
"  Even  in  such  cases  the  Pope  is  right ;  he  can  never  be  mis- 
informed ;  the  Veto  was  right ;  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits 
was  right ;  the  English  Government  ought  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  Irish  bishops ;  the  Jesuits  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed ;  the  Pope  knows  best  on  all  these  points ;  he  is  never 
ill-informed ;  *  the  Vicar  of  Christ  stands  on  a  higher  ground 
than  all  the  Governments  of  the  world,  and  his  judgments  are 
pronounced  in  a  serener  atmosphere ' — and  so,  the  Jesuits  should 
have  been  kept  down,  and  the  Veto  kept  up." 

Who  is  the  best  friend  of  religion,  who  is  the  wisest  coun- 
sellor of  Rome — the  man  who  seeks  to  link  the  Pope's  spiritual 
authority  irrevocably  to  acts  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  open 
to  review,  and  who  madly  demands  that  that  authority  shall  sink 
or  swim  with  them ;  or  he  who  says,  "  There  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  sacred  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  unchanged  and  unchangeable  teaching  of 
the  Church,  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  divine  guarantee  of 
infallible  teaching,  in  a  Pope  recalling  an  administrative  act 
and  restoring  the  Jesuits,  or  cancelling  the  deadly  Veto,  or 
withdrawing  an  undeserving  censure  on  an  Irish  national 
movement  r" 

The  point  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  grasped  alike  by  the 
most  profound  theologian  or  the  humblest  peasant  in  Ireland : 
Either  the  Pope  was  right  or  the  Pope  was  wrong  on  the  Veto. 
If  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  right,  how  are  we  to  regard  the 
conduct  of  Daniel  O'Connell  and  the  Irish  people  ?  How  are  we 
to  regard  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
priests  ?  Above  all,  how  are  we  to  regard  the  conduct  of  the 
Pope  himself  in  practically  withdrawing  his  rescript  ?  Does  the 
Tablet  wish  Irish  Catholics  to  believe  that  the  Pope  was  right, 
that  there  was  no  error,  that  there  was  no  lack  of  accurate  in- 
formation and  wise  counsel,  but  that  the  Holy  See  flinched 
before  *'  outcry  and  insubordination  in  Ireland  ?  Is  this  more 
true,  and  is  it  more  edifying,  than  our  version,  namely,  that  the 
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Holy  Father,  on  further  consideration,  on  fuller  information, 
and  on  sounder  counsels  withdrew  the  Veto  and  saved  religion 
in  Ireland. 

We  put  it  straight  to  the  prelates  of  Ireland — and  the  point 
is  vital  just  now  :  Is  it  good  for  religion,  is  it  a  service  to  the 
Holy  See,  that  our  people  should  be  asked  to  believe  that  the 
Pope  is  incapable  of  error  in  political  and  temporal  affairs  r  Or 
is  it  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  faith,  and  is  it  truer  loyalty 
to  the  Holy  See,  to  maintain  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  deals  with 
facts  or  alleged  facts  as  they  are  laid  before  him,  and  may  at  any 
moment  recall,  vary,  rescind,  or  cancel  any  administrative  act,  on 
more  mature  consideration,  and  on  a  more  full  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  ?  This  is  a  subject  which  cannot 
without  danger  to  religion  be  paltered  with  at  a  moment  so 
critical  as  the  present.  The  pretence  that  the  letter  of  Cardinal 
Quarantotti  in  1814,  or  the  letter  of  Cardinal  Simeoni  in  1883, 
should  not  be  questioned,  discussed,  or  resisted,  any  more  than 
the  Dogma  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  or 
of  the  Infallibility  of  Papal  teaching  ex  cathedra,  can  only  lead 
to  one  result.  For  Irish  bishops  and  Irish  priests  this  is  now  a 
pressing  question,  and  we  look  to  them  to  give  it  a  reassuring 
and  a  satisfactory  solution. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  PROPAGANDA. 

{From  the  ''Nation'^  of  June  2,  1883.) 

The  British  agent  at  Rome  has  persuaded  the  Cardinal  Secre- 
tary of  the  Propaganda  that  "priests  in  politics,"  or  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  civil  life  of  their  country, 
has  had  an  evil  effect  in  Ireland.  He  plainly  enough  tells  us 
that  if  our  prelates  had  kept  their  priests  off  Land  League  plat- 
forms, and  set  their  faces  against  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish 
party,  the  murder-leagues  of  the  Irish  Carbonari  would  never 
have  been  known. 

There  are  a  few  matters  of  fact  relating  to  this  view  which 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  can  easily  test  and  verify  for  himself 

The  first  is  that  the  Carbonari — the  real  original  fraternity 
of  that  ill-omened  name,  whom  we  shudder  to  see  any  Irishman 
imitating — are  the  growth  and  product  of  his  Eminence's  own 
country,  not  of  ours.  Yea,  are  the  growth  and  product  of 
a  "No-Priests-in-Politics"  policy  wherever,  unhappily,  they 
appear. 

The  second  is  that  wherever  the  Carbonari,  the  Illuminati, 
or  any  other  of  those  unhallowed  secret  confederacies  have  once 
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been  able  to  establish  themselves,  they  wisely  recognise  that 
the  priest  in  politics  would  be  fatal  to  their  designs ;  and  so  the 
Carbonari  take  for  their  motto,  "No  Priests  in  Politics." 

The  third  is  one  well  worthy  ot  investigation  by  the  Propa- 
ganda. Let  all  possible  inquiry  test  these  all-important  and 
all-convincing  facts  : — 

The  three  murder-leagues  that  have  so  startled  and  horrified 
us  in  Ireland  have  been  these,  viz. : — 

]\Iaamtrasna, 

Crossmaglen, 

Dublin. 

Maamtrasna  is  in  the  Diocese  of  Galway. 
Crossmaglen  is  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Armagh. 
Dublin  is,  of  course,  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Dublin. 

The  three  Irish  prelates  affected  (according  to  the  Propa- 
ganda doctrine),  therefore,  are  : — 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  M'Evilly, 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  M'Gettigan. 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  M'Cabe. 

Is  Dr.  M'Evilly  a  Land  Leaguer  ?  Is  Dr.  M'Gettigan  ?  Is 
Cardinal  M'Cabe  ?  Is  it  much  short  of  a  libel  on  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam  to  say  he  has  encouraged  Mr.  Parnell's  movement  in 
any  shape  or  form  ?  Is  it  much  less  than  a  calumny  to  insinuate 
of  Dr.  M'Gettigan  that  he  has  ever  forwarded  or  aided  the  Land 
League  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  Cardinal  M'Cabe  in  such  a  con- 
nection ?  Is  it  not  recorded  in  Downing-street  how  his  Eminence 
has,  from  first  to  last,  denounced  the  movement  that  saved  the 
Irish  people  from  ruin  and  brought  forth  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land 
Act  of  1881? 

The  three  Archbishops  of  Ireland  who  in  this  whole  business 
have  in  their  several  dioceses  most  vehemently  carried  out  the 
policy  exhorted  to  us — if  not,  indeed,  commanded — by  the 
Propaganda,  are : — 

Dr.  M'Evilly, 

Dr.  M'Gettigan, 

Cardinal  M'Cabe. 

And  those  dioceses  have  given  to  us 

The  Maamtrasna  Murder  League, 
The  Crossmaglen  Murder  League, 
The  Dublin  Murder  League. 

Indeed,  his  Eminence  of  Dublin  can  boast  of  or  weep  for 
two  murder  leagues — Mr.  Carey's  "Invincibles"  and  Mr.  Devine's 
"Avengers." 

"Shun  the  Land  League  and  stick  to  the  Sodalities"  sounds 
a  very  pious  maxim.     Indeed,  Cardinal  M'Cabe  early  wanted 
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our  wives  and  sisters  to  be  banished  from  the  Sodalities  if  they 
dared  to  help  the  Land  League.  Well,  Mr.  James  Carey- 
shunned  the  Land  League  and  was  deep  in  the  Sodalities.  Will 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  just  inquire  who  this  last-named  spiritual 
subject  of  Cardinal  M'Cabe's  diocese  happens  to  be? 

Meantime,  what  oi\^Q  fourth  Archdiocese  of  Ireland?  What 
have  the  spiritual  subjects  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
contributed  to  this  bloody  business  ? 

Nothing — ^just  nothing ! 

Yes,  Tipperary,  once  torn  and  stained  by  terrible  deeds  of 
violence,  through  these  recent  years  of  fierce  excitement  has 
presented  a  spectacle  of  public  peace  and  practical  devotion  to 
religion.  In  no  other  part  of  Ireland  have  prelate,  priests,  and 
people  been  more  united  in  earnest  participation  in  the  national 
struggle.  In  no  other  part  of  Ireland  have  there  been  fewer 
crimes.  In  no  other  part  of  Ireland  is  religion  more  an  edifying 
reality  at  the  altar  and  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

Nor  does  Cashel  and  Emly  stand  alone  in  this  significant  and 
splendid  contrast  to  Galway,  Armagh,  and  Dublin. 

"  He  who  runs  may  read."  We  invite  the  Propaganda  to 
study  the  lesson. 
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MR.  BLAKE  SPEAKING  ONLY  FOR  HIMSELF. 
REASONS  FOR  SPEAKING  NOW. 

Mr.  SPEAKER :  Upon  this  question 
parties  are  divided.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  ranks  of  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site are  divided;  and  it  is  known  that  the 
Liberal  party  does  not  think,  or  speak  or 
act,  as  a  unit  on  this  question.  I  am  not 
speaking,  I  do  not  propose  to  speak, 
this  evening,  in  any  shape  or  sense  in 
rfche  capacity  which  I  hold  as  leader  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  to 
speak  only  in  my  individual  capacity  as  a 
member  of  Parliament.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing for  any  one  but  myself.  Although  I 
gave  a  silent  vote  on  the  last  ©ccasion 
•when  this  question  was  before  us,  and  al- 
'though  Vjut  for  what  has  occurred  since 
then  I  should  have  repeated  that 
silent  vote,  1  feel  bound,  on  this 
occasion  to  express  my  views  upon  the 
Bill  before  the  House.  The  action  of  my- 
self, and  the  action  of  those  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  who  voted  against  this 
Bill,  have  been  misrepresented,  seriously 
misrepresented,  during  the  recess,  and, 
indeed,  an  alleged  party  action  has  been 
«tated,  which  did  not  in  fact  exist.  A 
political  course  has  been  tuken  by  the 
promoters  of  this  Bill,  which  I  propose  to 


develop  before  I  sit  down,  and  which,  I 
think,  furnishes,  of  itself,  ample  justifica- 
tion for  iny  departing  from  the  intention 
I  had  to  have  repeated  at  this  time,  if 
there  was  no  reason  against  it,  the  silent 
vote  which  I  gave  before.  But  I  do  not 
conceal  from  myself,  that,  irrespective  of 
those  circumstances,  there  are  important 
questions  at  stake  upon  this  occasion; 
and  my  own  opinion  is  that  a  temperate 
discussion  of  those  questions  is  no  evil, 
but  rather  a  good.  Hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  who  have  supported  the  Bill, 
and  hon.  gentlemen  oi)posite  who  have 
opposed  the  Bill,  are,  many  of  them, 
apparently  desirous  that  there 
should  not  occur  that  discus- 
sion, but  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  un- 
derstand our  exact  position.  It  is  well 
that  the  reasons  why  we  act  on  one  side 
or  the  other  should  be  made  known. 
It  is  well  that  the  object- 
ions and  difficulties  which  some 
of  us  may  feel  should  be  stated,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  answered  and,  if 
possible,  removed.  Hence,  it  become-; 
necessary  for  myself,  and  perhaps  for 
others  who  may  have  voted  for  the  rea- 
I  sons  which  I  am  about  to  describe, 
as  influencing  the  vote  I  gave,  and 
I  which      I      am      about       to      repeat, 


that  we  sliould  state  those  reasons, 
in  view  of  the  character  of  tlie  attacks 
that  have  been  made  upon  those  who 
voted  against  the  Bill  last  Session.  The 
first  misrepresentation  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer  is  one  which  was  made,  I  think, 
by  the  hon.  member  for  South  Leeds, 
(Mr.  Taylor)  at  an  Orange  gathering  at 
Brockville,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  The  onus  of  defeat  rests  primarily  upon 
the  Reformers  who,  while  professing  to  be 
Protestant  Reformers,  decided  in  caucus  to 
oppose  the  measure." 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  South 
Leeds  could  not  know  that  to  be  true, 
because  he  was  not  at  the  caucus  ;  and  it 
happens  to  be  entirely  untrue.  There 
was  no  caucus  of  the  Liberal  party  at 
which  this  question  was  touched  upon  ; 
there  was  no  meeting  or  gathering, 
formal  or  informal,  at  which  it  was 
touched  upon,  and  there  was  no  decision 
or  arrangement  between  the  members  of 
the  party  as  to  the  way  they  should  vote. 
There  was  no  concerted  action  of  any 
kind  or  description.  On  the  contrary, 
to  the  few  gentlemen  who  happened  to 
approach  me  on  the  subject,  I  said  that  I 
thought  it  was  a  matter  in  which  each 
man  must  decide  for  himself,  that  I  did 
not  conceive  it  would  be  a  party  question 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  that 
I  did  not  conceive  it  was  necessarily  a 
party  question  on  our  side  ;  and  I  depre- 
cated all  party  action  upon  it.  That  was 
the  advice  I  gave,  and  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  was  acted  on  ;  and,  until  the  vote 
was  taken,  I  had  not  myself  any  idea — 
with  the  exception  of,  perhaps,  six  or 
eight  gentlemen  at  the  most,  who  may 
have  spoken  to  me — of  tli'^  sentiments 
of  the  gentlemen  with  wlunn  I  usually 
act.  Yet  Sir,  we  find  hou.  gentlemen, 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Orange 
order  and  members  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, declaring  that  there  was  a  caucus  of 
the  Protestant  Liberals,  who  decided  to 
oppose  the  measure.  I  complain  of  that, 
Sir.  I  think  I  have  reason  to  complain 
of  such  statements  being  made  with  a 
view  to  influencing  persons  of  the  same 
religious  faith  that  I  am,  against  us. 

Mr.     WOOD    (Brockville).      I    may 


state  for  the  information  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  he  is  entirely  mistaken. 
The  hon.  member  for  South  Leeds,  who 
sits  beside  me,  never  spoke  at  any  Orange 
gathering  in  the  town  of  Brockville. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  I  have  taken  my 
quotation  from  the  Sentinel  which,  I 
believe  is  the  organ  of  the  Orange  Society, 
and  which  speaks  of  Mr.  Taylor,  M.  P.  for 
South  Leeds,  as  having  made  this  speech 
at,  I  think,  Brockville,  It  may  not 
have  been  at  Brockville,  but  it  was  in 
that  neighborhood.  The  question  is,  was 
the  speech  made  1 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  1  made  no  such 
speech,  either  at  Brockville  or  anywhere 
else,  and  I  am  not  responsible  for  news- 
paper reports. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  I  have  read  from  the 
organ  of  the  hon.  gentleman;  and  the 
other  quotations  I  am  about  to  make  I 
shall  take  from  the  same  quarter;  and  I 
hope  they  will  be  more  trustworthy  than 
this  appears  to  be. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Put  them  on  a 
par  with  the  Globe. 

THE   BILL   UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  1  am  about  to  state 
my  own  views  frankly  on  this  question. 
I  dare  say  they  will  not  please  extreme 
men  on  either  side,  but  I  hope  that  to 
some  moderate  men  those  views  may  be 
acceptable.  In  the  first  place,  the  hon. 
member  for  Card  well  (Mr.  White)  alleges 
that  this  Bill  is  similar,  upon  the 
constitutional  ground, to  other  BiUs  which 
we  have  dealt  with.  I  think  there  is  a 
very  nv„vked  distinction,  on  the  constitu- 
tio'iil  m."ound,  between  this  Bill  and  the 
other  tJills,  and  I  adverted  to  it  this 
very  afternoon.  I  pointed  out  that  I 
did  not  myself  concur  in  all  the 
reasoning,  or  in  the  result  of  all  the 
reasoning,  in  the  case  in  the  Privy 
Council  to  which  allusion  was  made  this 
afternoon ;  but  it  seemed  to  follow  from- 
that  decision  that  a  difficulty  and  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  relative  powers  of  the- 
Local  and  the  Dominion  Parliaments  iu 
certain  cases  in  which  there  had  been,  at 
any  rate,  a  corporation  created  by  the 


Legislature  of  the  old  Province  of  Can- 
ada, which  sought  modification.  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  time  solution  was  that 
al]eged,but  there  was  a  difficulty.  Now, 
Sir,  how  far  have  wegone?  How  far  have 
I,  at  any  rate,  assented  to  our  going  ? 
Thus  far,  that — since  that  decision  had 
taken  place — wherever  there  was  a  Local 
Legislature  attempting  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  corporators  in  each  of  two 
or  more  Provinces,  on  a  question  affecting 
property  and  civil  rights,  I  said  I  thought 
it  was  not  unreasonable,  considering  that 
doubt  and  difficulty,  that  we  should  use 
what  power  we  might  have — which 
is  undecided,  in  my  judgment — -to 
implement  the  wishes  of  the  Local  Legis- 
latures, and  to  confirm,  in  effect,  their 
legislation.  That  is  the  rule  that  I  have 
laid  down  for  myself  in  this  class  of  cases. 
I  do  not  intend  to  give  my  assent  to  any 
Bill  which  acts  upon  other  principles. 
Perceiving  that  the  earlier  of  the  two 
Bills,  which  came  on  this  afternoon,  did 
not  fall  entirely  within  that  principle,  I 
pointed  out  that  I  objected  to  it.  The 
second  Bill  seemed  to  me  to  come  quite 
within  that  principle  ;  and,  therefore,  from 
my  point  of  view,  though  I  sympathized, 
as  the  hon.  member  from  Quebec  will 
have  observed,  with  his  general  view  as 
to  our  powers,  I  thought  it  not  an  un- 
reasonable thing  that  we  should — n  *':  in- 
terfere with  Local  Legislation  but— actfor 
the  purpose  of  implementing  or  comple- 
menting   local  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITE  (Cardwell).  There  is  no 
legislation  of  a  local  nature  for  the 
Methodist  Bill.     We  have  passed  it. 

Mr.  BL^KE.I  understand  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Methodist  Bill,  it  was  stated 
in  the  petition,  or  at  any  rate,  stated  in 
the  House,  that  legislation  was  going  on 
and  was  being  granted  in  two  Local 
Legislatures.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
makingsure,  by  the  Bill,  the  Union  which, 
as  far  as  property  and  civil  rights  were 
concerned,  was  to  be  made  complete  by 
the  Local  L<»gislatures. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Yes  ;  they  are  going  to 
apply  for  it. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  They  have  applied,  and 
the  Bills  are  going  through.     Now,  with 


reference  to  the  particular  measure  be- 
fore the  House,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  genei-al 
question  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
society  for  the  purpose  for  which  its  pro- 
motei-s  ask  its  incorporation — which,  as 
they  say,  is  merely  in  order  that  they 
may  have  a  corporate  entity  enabling 
them  to  hold  real  property — is  one  of 
civil     rights     and     property.  It    is 

perfectly  clear,  therefote,  that  this  is 
within  the  control  and  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Local  Legislatures.  The 
report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  (Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald)  upon  the  Orange  Bill 
of  1873,  passed  by  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture, which  was  reserved,  reads  thus  : — 

"If  the  Acts  should  again  be  passed,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  should  consider  himself 
bound  to  deal  with  them  at  once,  and  not 
ask  Your  Excellency  to  interfere  in  matters 
of  Provincial  concern  and  solely  and  entirely 
within  the  jurisdiction  and  competence  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Province." 

That  was  a  perfectly  correct  statement. 
It  is  true  it  applied  to  Provincial  incorp- 
oration; but  it  was  a  perfectly  correct 
statement  that  this  proposed  incorpora- 
tion was  not  mei'ely  within,  but  solely 
and  exclusively  within,  the  competence 
of  the  Province.  There  have  been  Acts 
passed,  as  we  know,  in  several  of  the 
Legislatures,  granting  the  Orange  order 
incorporation.  The  order  has  been  incor- 
porated in  ^Manitoba,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in 
New  Bruns\vick — in  three  at  least  of  the 
Provinces.  And  we  know  also  that  it  is 
not  because  these  incorporations  are 
deficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  made,  that  the  applicants  come 
here.  They  do  not  come  here  because 
they  walit  more  power  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Manitoba,  or  New  Brunswick;  not  at  all. 
The  present  incorporation  is  adequate  for 
all  the  purposes  they  svant,  only  they 
cannot  get  incorporation  in  enough  Pro- 
vinces-— ^that  is  the  question.  This  case 
is  quite  different  from  the  class  of  cases 
in  which  I  am  willing  that  Domi- 
nion legislation  should  intervene,  to  clear 
up  any  doubts  arising  from  the  decision  to 
which  I  have  alluded;  it  is  not  to  implement 
such  legislation,  but  it  is  because  legisla- 


tion  cannot  be  obtained  in  some  Provinces 
that  the  parties  come  here.  It  is  not  to 
confirm,  not  to  complete  the  legislation 
of  any  Province  in  regard  to  which  diffi- 
culty had  arisen  under  our  complex 
system;  but  it  is  to  coerce  Provinces  into 
accepting  legislation  which  the  Provinces 
would  not  otherwise  pass.  I  wish  to 
make  good  the  propositions  I  advance  as 
I  proceed,  and  I  shall  do  this  by  quoting 
extracts.  I  find  that  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary of  the  order  (Mr.  Keyes)  said  this  : 

"Bills  have  been  passed  by  five  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislatures  incorporating  our  associ- 
ation; but  through  no  fault  of  ours,  in  three 
of  these  Provinces,  Ontario,  Manitoba  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  the  BUls  have  never 
become  law.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
in  order  to  settle  the  question,  we  have  ap- 
pealed fo  the  Parliament  of  Canada  for  the 
passage  of  a  general  Act  of  incorporation  for 
our  society  in  the  Dominion." 

There  you  see  it  is  not  to  supplement,  to 
make  good  and  perfect  local  legislation, 
but  because  local  legislation  cannot 
be  obtained,  that  they  come  here  to  obtain 
that  which  they  cannot  get  in  the  proper 
quarter. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Have  youthe  date 
of  that  report? 

Mr.  PLAKE.  No;  but  I  remember 
the  period;  it  was  shortly  before  the  last 
application  to  Parliament.  Since  that 
time,  the  Manitoba  Act  has  been  passed. 
Fears  were  entertained  at  that  time 
that  the  former  Manitoba  Pill  would  be 
disallowed;  I  beKeve  it  was  vetoed  by  the 
then  Government.  Then,  I  have  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  a  county  lodge,  as 
late  as  February  1884.     He  says: 

"We  must  not  permit  any  political  feel- 
ing in  this  matter,  as  it  is  very  important  to 
our  institution  to  have  a  Dominion  Act  of 
incorporation. 

"Without  such  Act,  our  noble  brethren  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  will  be  without  one, 
as  you  aU  know  it  is  no  use  for  them  to  ask 
for  incorporation  in  their  Provincial  Legisla- 
ture, where  Protestants  are  in  the  minority." 

There  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
that  it  is  because  incorporation  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  particular  Province  or  in 
particular  Provinces,  that  they  come  here, 
and  not  because  there  is  some  difficulty  or 


defect  in  the  power  of  Provincial  legisla- 
tion, which  they  want  us  here  to  heal.  ThiS' 
view  is  not  a  view  which  is  held  by  those 
who  oppose  this  measure  alone;  ife 
was  held  by  leading  Orangemen. 
Leading  members  of  the  order,  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  held  the  view 
that  the  measure  should  not  be  brought 
here;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  Provincial 
concern  and  should  be  discussed  elsewhere., 
The  hon.  member  for  East  Hastings  (Mr. 
White)  who  introduced  the  Bill  las<5 
Session,  and  who  has  occupied  a  very 
high  position  in  the  order,  and 
who  still  holds  a  high  position,  speaking 
in  Winnipeg,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Bill 
of  last  Session,  said  : 

"  He,  along  with  Brother  Marshall  and. 
other  members  of  the  order,  had  asked  that 
the  Incorporation  Bill  be  not  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  he  thought  it  should 
be  fought  out  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  ; 
and  if  defeated  there,  they  should  wait  till 
their  friends  gained  power  ;  but  in  spite  of 
all  argument  on  his  part,  he  had  been  forced 
to  take  the  Bill  into  the  House." 

Again,  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  ia 
a  speech  at  Brockville,  after  the  Session. 
of  Parliament : 

"  At  the  Session  of  Parhament  he  found 
himself  needing  more  assistance  than  ever 
before  in  his  hfe. 

"  Many  of  his  friends  were  adverse  to  the 

Bill  being  given  a  second  reading:  they  were 

divided  as  to  its  effect  ;   and  in  this  way  he 

found  himself  assailed  on  all  sides." 
#  *  »  *  * 

"  Prominent  Conservatives  advised  him  to 
withdraw  the  Bill." 

Once  again,  at  Hamilton,  he  said  : 

"  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  Orange- 
men themselves  were  not  as  united  in  ask- 
ing for  the  Bill  as  they  might  have  been. 
They  did  not  act  as  unanimously  as  they 
should  have  done  ;  and  there  was  no  use  m. 
denying  the  fact  that  a  certain  portion  of 
their  own  organization  did  not  want  the  BiUI 
to  come  to  a  second  reading." 

Mr.  Marshall,  a  gentleman  holding  high 
office  in  the  order,  speaking  at  Winni- 
peg, said  : 

"  He  had  been  opposed  to  sending  the  In- 
corporation Bill  to  the  Dominion  Housee 
The  battle  had  been  commenced  in  Ontario^ 
and  should  be  fought  out  there." 


These  are  statements  all  made  since  the 
defeat  of  the  Bill  last  Session,  and  they 
seem  to  indicate  that,  on  the  pare  of 
leading  members  of  the  order  itself,  there 
■was  a  strong  feeling  adverse  to  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  this  Bill  here,  and 
favourable  to  the  view  which  I  have 
ventured  to  take  in  this  House,  that 
substantially  and  essentially  this  is 
an  attempt  to  make  usy  of  the  power  of 
this  Parliament  under  the  pretence  that 
Dominion  incorporation  is  really  wanted 
and  is  really  needed,  when  the  reality  of 
the  case  is,  that  Provincial  incorporation 
is  all  that  is  really  wanted  and  is  really 
needed.  And  it  is  because  the  Provinces 
cannot  be  induced  to  grant  that  incorpor- 
ation, or,  at  all  events,  because  such  is  the 
case  in  some  of  them,  that  it  is  proposed  to 
use  alleged  Dominion  power  to  force  the 
measure  on  those  localities  that  object 
to  it.  By  the  Bill  itself  and  as  much  of 
the  constitution  of  the  order  as  we  are 
acquainted  with,  it  is  a  divided  organ- 
ization, with  Provincial,  county,  district 
and  private  lodges  ;  and  the  local  branches 
are  to  have  the  right  to  hold  property. 
I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  matters  of 
detail  to  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron  (Mr.  Cameron)  alluded,  as  I 
learned  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
memherfor  Card  well  (Mr.  White),  and 
which  might  be  remedied  in  the  Private 
Bills  Committee.  Although  those  observa- 
tions were  very  fit  and  proper,  because 
they  point  to  the  essentially  local  charac- 
ter of  the  measui-e,  as  dealing  with  prop- 
erty and  civil  rights  ;  yet  they  are  not 
fatal  to  the  Bill  at  this  stage.  The 
question  with  respect  to  the  Mortmain 
Act  shows  what  sort  of  a  Bill  it  is ;  but 
even  this  is  not  fatal  to  the  second  read- 
ing, because,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Cardwell  properly  observed,  that  pro- 
vision might  be  struck  out  in  the  Private 
Bills  Committee.  But  I  say  that  the 
essence  of  this  Bill  is  alleged  by  the  pro- 
moters to  be  the  right  to  hold  real  prop- 
erty. I  .say  that  the  right  to  hold  real 
property  is,  if  anything  be  such,  a 
Provincial  right — a  dealing  with  property 
and  civil  rights.  1  say  that  we  should  not 
Btrain  oui- jurisdiction  to  grasp  thatrightin 


[  any  case.     I   say,    that    we  are    to    use- 
our  jurisdiction  where  we  have  it,  for  we 
may  have  it  in  some  cases,  as  incidental 
to  some    classes  of    Dominion    incorpor- 
ations.    For  instance,  I  have  supported;^ 
in  this  House,    as  a   necessaiy   incident 
of  railway  companies  incorporated  by  us^ 
'  the  power  of  expropriating  lands.     It  is 
I  a   necessary  incident    of   our    power    to 
1  incorporate  certain   classes   of   railways^ 
j  that  we  should  have  that    power   of  ex- 
propriation,   and     we   use    that    power- 
because  it  belongs  to  us.     But  I  say  that 
I  we  should  watch  jealously,  and  when  it  is- 
'  proposed  to  go  beyond  the  necessary   inci- 
1  dents  of  corporate  rights,  and  when  the 
I  whole  essence  of  the  corporation  is,  as  it 
I  is  claimed,   the  right  to  hold  real  pro- 
I  perty,  it  should   be  a  very  strong  case 
i  which  should  lead   us  to  interfere  with 
I  it.      And  when  we  are  told  that  the  real 
j  reason  why  the  promoters    come  here  is 
I  not       because     the      Provincial     incor- 
I  poration     would      not       be      adequate^ 
:  but      because     they     cannot     get      en- 
I  ough  Provinces  to   agree  to   incorporate 
I  them,  that   should   end  the  question  of 
I  the   propriety   of   our  interference.      I 
j  maintain   that    thef    should   go   to   the- 
I  Legislature  of  Quebec  for  incorporatioa 
in    Quebec,    and   to   the    Legislature  of 
Ontario  for   incorporation    in    Ontario, 
and    as    Mr.    Marshall     and    the    hon. 
member      for       East      Hastings      (Mr,. 
I  White)    have     said,     fight     their     bat- 
tle   there ;     and     if   popular  feeling  is 
I  ultimately  with  them,  they  will  get  their 
I  incorporation,    and  if  it  should  remain. 
j  against  them,  they  must  content  them- 
I  selves  without  it. 

I  MR.  BLAKE  OPPOSED  TO  STATE  RECOGNITIOWr 
OF    SECRET    SOCIETIES. 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  this 
ground  that  I  personally  am  op- 
posed to  this  Act  of  incorporation.  I 
entertain  views  on  the  point  to  which  I 
km  about  to  address  myself,  which,  I 
dare  say,  are  shared  only  by  a  small 
minority  in  this  Housfe,  but  none  the  lesa 
do  I  entertain  them.  I  am  opposed  to 
State  recognition  of  secret  societies,     i. 
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do  not  care  how  good  their  purposes, 
'Or  what  their  objects  may  be ;  I  believe  it 
is  a  mistake  to  lay  down  the  principle 
that  any  secret  society  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  State.  I  think  secret, 
oath-bound  societies  are,  so  far  as  that 
point  may  be  brought  fairly  into  ques- 
tioil  in  this  case — though  I  agree  that 
we  are  to  decide  it  upon  our  own  notions 
of  what  is  right — I  say  that  such  socie- 
ties are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  English 
law  as  to  recognized  societies.  I  know 
they  are  contrary  to  the  Quebec  criminal 
law.  Now,  the  Quebec  criminal  law  is 
not  to  be  modified  by  a  private  Bill  in 
this  House.  Wehavepowerto  modify,  or 
repeal,  or  to  amend  it ;  and  an  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  before  us  a  Bill  for  its 
amendment,  upon  which  I  hope  to  have 
the  opportunity,  if  it  comes  to  a 
second  reading,  of  pointing  out 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  true  principles 
of  action  in  cases  of  that  description; 
but  I  say  that  the  Province  of  Quebec 
cannot  complain  if  we  propose  to  amend 
or  modify  any  portion  of  the  criminal 
law,  simply  because  that  portion  of  the 
law  is  exclusively  Quebec  law  at  this 
moment ;  for  we  alone  have  the  powex' — 
they  have  not  the  power  to  deal  with  it. 
But  the  way  to  deal  with  the  criminal 
law  is  to  amend  or  repeal  it  by  a  general 
Act;  and  having  amended  or  repealed  it 
to  such  an  extent,  if  you  think  fit,  as 
will  make  this  a  legal  society,  as  would 
make  it  legal  to  have  such  a  society  in 
the  country,  then  to  proceed  to  pass  your 
private  Bill  authorizing  that  corporate 
entity  to  be  created  which  is  no  longer 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  unprecedented  and  certainly 
very  inconvenient  that  we  should  repeal 
a  general  criminal  law  pi^o  tanto  by  the 
creation  of  a  private  corporation  ;  because 
nobody  can  doubt  that  this  private  Bill,  by 
which  we  set  up  the  Orange  society,  by 
which  we  allow  it  to  continue  to  extend 
the  mimber  of  its  lodges,  and  so  on;  by 
which  we  give  it  incorporation  and  State 
recognition,  by  which  we  it  give  power  to 
hold  property — nobody  can  doubt,  I  say 
that  it  comes  within  the  criminal  law  of 
•Quebec.     Now  that  is  no  way  to  escape 


from  the  operation  of  the  criminal  law. 
A  measure  might  be  brought  down,  as 
one  was  brought  down  in  the  other 
Chamber  last  Session,  dealing  with  the 
criminal  law  on  the  general  principles  on 
whicti  it  is  thought  that  it  should  be 
dealt  with.  I  still  adhere  to  the  view, 
which  I  have  expressed  in  this 
House  on  previous  occasions,  that 
unless  under  the  greatest  pi-essure  of 
obvious  necessity,  we  should  pass  com- 
mon laws  for  all  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
in  respect  to  those  common  interests  with 
which  we  are  charged.  I  gonceive  it  to  be 
an  anomaly — perhaps  justified  in  special 
circumstances,  and  only  to  be  justified 
by  special  and  obvious  circumstances 
— that  there  should  be  one  criminal 
law  for  one  part  of  the  Dominion, 
and  another  criminal  law  ior  another 
part ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  is 
fitting  that  a  law  should  -  be  brought 
down  on  the  subject  of  secret  societies, 
making  such  portions  of  "the  Quebec  law 
as  it  iliay  be  deemed  fit  to  retain  on  the 
Statute  Book,  general,  and  modifying,  in 
the  sense  which  I  shall  take  another 
opportunity  of  pointing  out,  such  parts 
as  are  not  deemed  fit  to  be  retained.  But 
it  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  to 
legalize,  by  a  private  Bill,  and  vote  out 
of  the  operation  of  the  subsisting  criminal 
law,  09,e  institution.  Your  law  should 
be  amended  first  on  general  principles; 
and  then  if  you  find  that  the  institution  is 
one  which  you  can  legally  uicorporate, 
you  may  proceed  to  give  it  incorporation. 
Now,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
State  recognition  of  any  secret  societies.  I 
have  never  joined  one,  though  many  of 
mv  best  friends  are  members  of  secret 
societies  which  are,  as  this  professes 
to  be,  benevolent —  secret  societies  which, 
do  not  meddle  at  all  with  political  topics. — 
secret  societies  whose  real  action,  so  far 
as  one  of  the  public  can  know,  is  not 
inconsistent  with,  and  does  not  go  bevond 
the  avowed  purposes  of  their  association. 
But  I  believe  the  tendency  of  secrecy 
itself  to  be  injurious.  I  believe  that  it 
brings  with  it  the  possibility  of  evil;  I 
believe  that  it  involves  a  certain  amount 
of  sacrifice  of  individuality   and  indepen- 


dence  and  gives  very  great  facilities  for  the 
misleading  of  membei-s  by  designing 
leadei's — very  great  and  mischievous 
facilities  for  that  purpose.  That  is  my 
general  proposition  with  reference  to 
secret,  oath -bound  societies^  a  point  on 
which,  I  dare  say,  as  I  said  before,  I  am 
in  a  small  minox'ity;  for  I  suppose  the 
vast  bulk  of  at  least  the  Protestant 
members  of  this  House  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  those  societies;  and  1  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  these 
mischievous  tendencies  are  cari'ied  out 
in  many  of  those  societies,  the  operations 
of  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  arebeneficial. 
But  these  things  are  to  be  dealt  with  on 
general  principles;  and  I  maintain  that 
seci'ecy  is  in  itself  a  bad  thing;  and  if 
societies  are  beneficial  they  are  be- 
neficial in  spite  of,  and  not  because 
of  this  element  of  secrecy.  Now 
there  are,  of  course,  three  attitudes  which 
the  State  can  take  towards  these  societies, 
that  is,  suppression,  recognition,  and  neu- 
trality. And  I  maintain  that,  unless  a 
society  be  one  for  an  ob\-iously  bad  pur- 
pose, in  this  age  and  under  our  circum- 
stances, the  only  course  to  take  is  not  to 
suppress,  not  to  recognize,  but  to  occupy 
a  neutral  position  with  reference  to  it; 
not  to  interfere  one  way  or  the  other, 
not  to  give  State  recognition,  not  to 
attempt — what  is  in  most  cases  a  fruit- 
less attempt — suppression.  Those  who 
talk  of  the  benefits  of  secret  societies 
have,  I  think,  read  the  history  of  early 
and  of  later  periods,  and  of  very  late 
periods  especially,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
in  the  United  States,  after  a  fashion  in 
which  I  have  not  read  it.  I  believe  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  trouble,  social  and 
political,  that  has  occun-ed  in  those 
countries  is  due  to  secret  societies  ; 
and  I  think  that  we  who  hail 
from  one  or  other  of  the  quartera  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  who  are  doubly 
interested  in  the  peace,  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment of  each  one  of  the  three  United 
Kingdoms,  must  have  marked  from  early 
days  what  a  baneful  influence  secret  socie- 
ties have  had  upon  that  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed  Kingdom    which,    unfortunately  has 


given  so  much  cause  for  trouble,  and  hu- 
miliation and  difficulty,  to  thejParliament 
of  England  and  to  the  English  people 
throughout  the  world.  When  you  remem- 
ber the  Ribbon  Society,  the  Phoenix 
Society,  the  Fenian  Society,  all  the  other 
societies  of  this  class  to  which  I  have 
referred,  you  will  see  very  easily  what 
immense  possibilities  of  evil  there  are  in 
the  attribute  of  secrecy.  Now,  Sir,  this  is 
a  view  which  is  shared  by  many 
who  have  thought  on  this  subject.  I 
met,  the  other  day,  in' a  book  which  Mr. 
A.  M.  Sullivan  has  not  long  since  written, 
an  observation  which  struck  me  as 
being  so  pregnant  that  I  shall  trouble  the 
House  with  it.     He  says  : 

"I  had  not  studied  in  vain  the  history  of 
secret  oath-bound  associations.  I  regarded 
them  with  horror.  I  knew  all  that  could  be 
said  as  to  their  advantages  in  revolutionizing 
a  country,  but  even  in  the  firmest  and  best  of 
hands  they  had  a  direct  tendency  to  demor- 
alization, and  were  often,  on  the  whole,  more 
perilous  to  society,  than  open  tyranny." 

That  is  the  statement  of  a  very  eminent 
man  who  was  actively  engaged  in  an 
agitation  for  what  he  believes,  and  what 
many  of  us  believe,  would  be  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people. 
He  saw  what  an  important  agency  these 
societies  would  be  ;  but  he  saw  also  from  a 
sad  personal  experience,  and  from  his  own 
observation,  what  evil  and  demoralizing 
tendencies  they  have.  The  difliculty  as 
to  State  recognition  is  this — it  is  essen- 
tial ;  you  cannot  get  rid  of  it ,  it  is  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  society  is  secret 
—  you  cannot  determine  how  far,. 
being  secret,  it  may  depart  from 
its  professed  and  avowed  objects  ;  how  far,. 
being  secret,  it  may  go,  in  what  direction 
it  may  travel ;  how  far,  being  ostensibly  a 
religious  and  benevolent,  it  may  become  a 
political  society  and  not  benevolent  or 
religious  ;  how  far,  being  loyal,  it  may  go 
in  the  opposite  direction,  as  we  know 
professedly  loyal  societies  have  gone  in 
days  gone  by — how  far  this  may  be  the 
case, you  cannot  determine;  and,  therefore, 
I  say  that  State  recognition  ought 
not  to  bo  given  to  secret,  oath- 
bound      societies.     You       cannot      telli 


■what    sort   of    tyranny      may    not    be 
oxercised  by  them.     It  is  in  the  nature 
of  these   societies  to    become   tyrannical 
and  despotic.     Openness  amd  public   dis- 
cussion   are    the    great    guarantees     of 
order,  freedom,  faii-ness  and  moderation. 
It  is  in  private   gatherings   of  men   all 
of  one  turn     of  thought,     all     of     one 
opinion,  that  bitterness  and  misrepresen- 
tation and  malignity  revel  and  hold  high 
carnival.     It  is  just  there   that   you   are 
sure    to   have  the    very  -worst    of   that 
•description  of  difficulty  which  exists  too 
-commonly   even    in  all  our  public  life, 
and   which    is   tempered   only   in  so  far 
^s    our    discussions    are    open,    in    the 
presence    of    the    world,    and    of    men 
of     diffei-enc     opinions.      It     may     be 
that    in    oppressed    countries,      despot- 
ically   governed,    secret     societies     are 
a      melancholy     necessity.       It     is  pos- 
sible.    I    do      not      admit    it ;    but    it 
anay  be  so.  They  may  be  the  only  recourse 
of  those  countries  which  are  aspiring   to 
freedom.       But  that  is  not  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  this  country.       There  is 
nothing  here  that  we  want,    there  is   no 
amelioration    of    our  condition  that   we 
desire,  which  we  are  not  free  to  propose  in 
public  gathering,  upon  which  we  are  not 
free  to  engage  in  public  discussion.       If 
we  believe  that  those  of  a  particular  creed 
amongst    us    entertain    sentiments    not 
merely  erroneous    in   point  of  dogmatic 
•religion   (which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question)  but  sentiments  hostile  to 
■the  Constitution  or  dangerous    to  social 
order,  we  have  a  right  to  say  so,   a  right 
to  resist  them,  a  right  to  challenge  their 
opinions,   and  to  challenge  them  to  ex- 
press their  opinions.      But  we  have  no 
right,  because  we  have  no  necessity,  to 
engage  for  these  purposes  in  secret  socie- 
ties, which,  as  I  have  indicated,  have  often 
been    the    fruitful     mothers      of  malig- 
city,    misrepresentation      and      bigotry. 
The   Bill,  however,    goes   much   further 
than  simply   giving   the  right  to    hold 
propei-ty.       As    I    have    said  ;  it  gives 
State      recognition :     it    gives     a     cor- 
porate existence.     For  this  purpose  it  in- 
vokes the  Interpretation   Act;    and   the 
last  clause  gives  this  society   power  to 


carry  on  its  work.  It  is  true,  the  preamble 
of  the  Bill  has  been  altered.  Last  Session 
it  said  that  the  society  wanted  power 
to  carry  on  its  work;  this  year  it  does  not 
say  so;  but  the  clauses,  so  far  as  I  can 
understand  them,  are  the  same ;  and 
although  the  preamble  does  not  propose  to 
give  the  power,  the  clauses  do.  The 
Interpretation  Act  gives  powers  which, 
perfectly  legitimate,  in  fact,  absolutely 
essential  to  an  ordinary  business  corpora- 
tion, are  powers  which  yet  may  be  open 
to  some  misconception  and  misuse  iu 
the  case  of  a  secret  society,  such  as 
this,  for  the  propagation  of  opinion. 
There  is  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority over  the  minority.  While  that  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  cor- 
poration, in  the  case  of  a  society  like  this, 
for  the  propagation  of  opinion,  a  clause  of 
that  description  is  likely  to  enable  the 
majority  to  exercise  tyranny  over  the 
minority.  There  is  also  given  freedom 
from  individual  responsibility,  which  is 
quite  proper  in  the  case  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness corporations;  but,  once  again,  pecu- 
liar force  is  given  to  this  provision 
in  the  case  of  this  organization, 
which  we  incorporate  according  to  the 
rules  and  constitution  in  the  schedule, 
and  to  which  we  give  power  to 
alter  its  constitution  as  it  pleases  here- 
after. Of  course,  I  know,  that  there  is 
the  criticism  that  this  may  be  amended 
in  Committee,  but  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  it.  We  are  asked  to  incorporate  an 
institution,  with  power  to  alter  its  con- 
stitution as  it  pleases,  and  to  give  what- 
ever powers  it  pleases  to  its  officers 
afterwards  ;  but  we  do  not  know  what 
those  alterations  may  be,  as  the  veil  of 
secrecy  conceals  its  acts  ;  and  yet  there 
is  to  be  no  individual  responsibility  for 
them. 

THE    ORANGE     SOCIETY     ALMOST     WHOLLY 
POLITICAL    IN    ONTARIO. 

Now,  my  hon.  friend  from  Huron  alluded 
to  a  point  which  met  with  some  cries  of 
denial  at  first  ;  but  I  did  not  observe, 
when  he  came  to  be  answered,  that  his 
proposition  was  seriously  challenged.  He 


alluded  to  the  proposition  that  the  pur 
poses  of  this  society  were  almost  wholly 
political.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  how 
the  Orange  society  works  in  the  other 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion  ;  I  do  not  know 
how  ti  works  in  the  other  Provinces ;  I 
do  no  tknow  how  far  it  is  true  to  the  pro 
fessed  objects  of  the  institution,  or  how  far 
it  goes  bevond  them  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  attempts  objects  peculiarly 
political  or  not;  but  I  think  I  speak  of 
what  I  do  know,  when  I  say  that  my 
hon.  friend's  observation  as  to  Ontario 
is  perfectly  correct ;  and  I  think  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  after  being  met  with 
those  cries  of  denial,  when  an  answer  was 
attempted  to  be  made  to  his  argument, 
this  statement  was  not  denied,  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  that. 

Mr.  WHITE  (Hastings).  He  said 
that  Orangemen  were  expelled  for  voting 
for  the  Pteform  party.     I  deny  that. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  I  do  not  know  how  that 
may   bej  but   I  shall  furnish  the  hon. 
gentleman    some    information    on    that 
point  before  I  am  done.    I  maintain  that 
the  order  is  political  in  Ontario,  and   I 
say  that  the  objections  to  State  recogni- 
tion of  secret  societies  are  doubly  strong 
— in  point  of  fact,  they  receive  their  chief 
vitality,  when  they  are  applied  to  secret 
political  organizations.     In   politics,   if 
anywhere,     it    is    in    open     discussion 
only       that       there      is      safety,      in 
open    attack     and     defense,    in   public 
charges    and    public    answers.        Why, 
many  of  us  believe,  and,  I  am  sure,  most 
of  us   would  gladly    agree — if  it   were 
practicable  ;  I  do  not   think  it  is — many 
of  us  believe  that  the  greatest  boon  would 
be  conferred  upon  the  public  if  you  could 
abolish  private  canvassing,  if   you  could 
arrange  that  the  only  mode  of  canvassing 
would  be  to  meet  the  electors  of  both 
sides  openly  a  t  public  meetings  and  there 
avow  your   principles   and    define   your 
positions.      Why  1      Because  we    know 
that   a    private   canvass    gives      oppoi'- 
tunities  for   statements    which  suit    the 
political   complexion  of    the    person   ad 
dressed;  because  we  know  that  it  gives 
opportunities  for  private  statements  of  the 
political  faith  of  the   candidates  and  for 


private  assaults  upon  the  political  faith  ancE 
standing  of  an  opponent,  and  that  it  is  Ld 
every  way  objectionable.  I  believe  my- 
self that  publicity  is  the  very  breath  of 
freedom  in  politics ;  and  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  declare  that,  though  I  voted  for 
the  ballot  as  essential  to  freedom,  I  was 
never  able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea 
that  we  should  always  be  obliged  to  poll 
our  votes  secretly  ;  because  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advance  if  the  day 
should  come,  when  we  could  believe  that 
to  all  our  people  an  open  vote  would  be  a. 
free  vote.  It  is  only  because  there  are 
causes  where  an  open  vote  is  not  a  free 
vote,  that  I  yielded  to  the  ballot  as  a 
necessity,  and  in  order  that  the  vote 
might  be  free.  Apart  from  thai,  I  believe 
the  effect  of  the  ballot  itself  to  be  inju- 
rious rather  than  advantageous.  To- 
bear  out  what  I  have  said,  with  reference 
to  secret  political  organizations,  I  shall 
give  you  an  instance  in  my  own  career. 
The  first  time  I  entered  public  life,  in. 
1867,  I  was  contesting  two  counties,  one 
for  the  Local  and  one  foi  this  House.. 
They  were  from  200  to  250  miles  apart, 
and  I  had  to  run  from  one  to  the  other  in 
the  course  of  my  canvass.  At  a  certain, 
point,  shortly  before  I  left  the  South 
Pdding  of  Bruce,  to  go  down  to 
West  Durham,  I  found  that  a  secret 
canvass  was  being  made  against  me, 
promoted  by  this  religious  and  benevo- 
lent association.  One  form  of  this  canvass 
was  a  cry  to  the  eflfect  that  my  father  was 
the  man  who  had  shot  Col.  Moody,  in 
1837  ;  the  other  wasa  pei-sonal  cry  that  I 
mvself  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Mr.    WHITE.      (Hastings).        That 
must  have  been  a  Grit  Orangeman. 

Mr.  BLAKE.    Having  been  informed 

beyond   a  particle  of  doubt,  that   these 

statements  were  being  circulated   in  the 

South  Riding  on  behalf  of  the  Orange 

organization,  at  the  last    meeting  there, 

knowing  there  were  men  in  the  room  "^o 

were  circulating  these  stories,  I,  without 

repeating  them,  called  upon  those  who  had 

made  them,  called  upon  anybody  to  come 

'  forward  and  state    anything    derogatory 

j  either  to    my   father   or    myself,   and  I 

j  would  answer  then  and  there.  But  Done 
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•of  them  would  come  forward.  I  called 
on  them  three  times  at  a  public  meeting  ; 
"but  although  the  circulatoFs  of  these 
calumnies  were  present,  they  would  not 
ceme  forward.  In  the  West  Riding  of 
Durham,  the  same  pi'ivate  canvass  was 
going  on,  the  same  course  was  taken,  the 
same  precise  calumnies  were  being  cir- 
culated ;  and  when  I  came  to  that  Riding 
I  was  asked  how  about  this  and  how  about 
that ;  but  I  declined  to  deny  things  ^\  hich 
mo  man  would  venture  publicly  to  state. 
That  is  the  evil  of  a  private  canvass,  and 
especially  of  a  private  canvass  conducted 
through  the  medium  of  a  secret  society. 
Do  I  object  to  this  society  because  it  is  a 
political  organization  "?  Not  at  all.  I  ap- 
prove of  political  organizations.  I  believe 
in  political  organizations  which  are  public, 
which  are  avowedly  political  organiza- 
tions, and  ai'e  not  afraid  to  declare  them- 
selves as  such  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
secret  political  organizations,  or  in 
political  organizations,  secret  or  other- 
wise, which  act  under  the  guise  of 
religion  and  philanthropy.  I  do  not 
object  to  this  society  because  the 
majority  of  its  members  are  opposed  to 
me  in  political  opinion.  That  is  no  reason 
for  objecting  to  it.  They  have  as  good  a 
right  to  their  opinions  as  I  have  to  mine, 
and  their  right  to  hold  theirs  is  as  dear  to 
me  as  is  mine  to  hold  mine.  As  I  hold  mine 
by  the  same  tenure  as  they  hold  theirs,  and 
as  I  would  not  part,  for  any  consideration, 
with  the  free  right  to  hold  mine,  I  hold 
their  right  equally  dear.  But  if  that 
political  organization  is  opposed  to  me,  I 
want  to  meet  its  members  as  such,  and 
not  as  members  ofa  religious  and  charitable 
society.  Our  religious  opinions  should  be 
held  entirely  separate  from  our  political 
leanings.  No  greater  calamity  can  befall 
a  community  than  when  the  cleavage  of 
political  parties  is  coincident  with  the 
cleavage  of  religious  bodies.  That  is  a 
great  calamity  and  misfortune.  I  am 
anxious  that,  whatever  our  creeds  or  re- 
ligious opinions  may  be,  we  should  feel 
that  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  our  political  opinions,  and  that  we 
should  agree  or  differ  on  political  ques- 
tions entirely  irrespective  of  the  faith  we 


may  happen  to  hold  on  religious  ques- 
tions. The  more  you  set  up,  as  a  combi- 
nation, a  great  Protestant  society,  which 
is  also  a  great  political  association,  the 
more  you  make  coincident,  or  strive  to 
make  coincidexit,  the  lines  of  division 
for  the  religious  and  the  political  con- 
victions of  the  people,  and  act  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  what  I  believe  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State.  Our  political  dif- 
ferences are  bitter  enough,  without  intro- 
ducing into  them  religious  difi"erences,  and 
if  the  odium  theologicum,  which  is  known 
to  be  so  bitter,  is  to  be  accentuated  by 
political  differences,  it  will  become  in- 
tolerable. Let  us  endeavour  then  not  to 
make  coincident  the  lines  of  division  for 
political  and  religious  opinions.  Yet  this 
society,  which  undei-  the  guise  of  religion 
and  benevolence,  is  in  Ontario  largely  and 
chiefly  political  in  its  power  and  efficacy, is 
doing  this  very  thing,  which  I  believe  to 
be  for  the  public  evil  and  not  for  the  pubhc 
good.  I  do  not  propose  to  refer,  in  sup- 
port of  my  views,  as  to  the  political  com- 
plexion of  this  society  in  Ontario,  to 
anything  very  ancient.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  refer  even  to  things  so  ancient 
as  those  to  which-  the  hon.  member 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Huron  (Mr.  Cam- 
eron) referred.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
refer  to  quite  recent  transactions.  The 
hon.  member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  White), 
made  a  speech  in  the  town  of  Wood- 
stock on  the  twelfth  of  July  last ; 
and  in  that  speech  he  made  some  very 
amusing  allusions  to  the  secret  history  of 
the  conduct  of  this  Bill.  In  the  course 
of  these  statements,  he  took  a  line  which  I 
want  to  point  out,  and  proved  what  I 
have  declared  with  reference  to  this 
society  being  really  and  substantially  a 
political  organization.     He  said  : — 

"The  BiU  and  its  requirements  were  put 
before  the  people  of  the  Domkdon,  but,  be- 
fore the  second  reading  came  on,  unfortun- 
ately mistakes  were  made.  He  was  not 
going  to  find  a  great  deal  of  fault  with  the 
Roman  CathoUcs,  or  with  the  Keformers  ; 
but,  so  far  as  our  own  people  were  conoerned, 
as  Conservatives  and  Orangemen,  they  were 
not  as  anxious  as  they  should  have  been.  He 
would  say  to  them,  so  far  as  the  Reformers 
of  Canada  were  concerned,  they  should  not 
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forget  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Orange  society  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  belonged  to  the  Conservative  party." 

Mr.  WHITE  (Hastings).  Suppose 
they  do. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  Well,  suppose  they 
do.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  do  suppose 
it.  I  am  merely  showing  that  this  is  a 
political  organization. 

Mr.  FARROW.  That  does  not  prove 
it. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  If  that  does  not  prove  it 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Huron,  I  despair 
of  proving  it  to  him)  I  do  not  address 
the  remainder  of  these  remarks  to  the 
hon.  gentleman : 

"He  thought,  in  justice,  according  to  Ee- 
form  principles,  they  should  have  passed 
over  any  little  wrongs  which  they  might  "have 
suffered  in  the  past,  and  have  voted  for  the 
Orange  Incorporation  Bill.  He  wished  it 
had  been  so,  and,  if  they  had  done  it,  he 
was  satisfied  that  at  the  next  election  the 
Orangemen  would  have  divided,  and  have 
gone  in  more  for  men  and  measures,  and 
not  so  strongly  for  party." 

"  And  upt  so  strongly  for  party."  That 
is  the  hon.  gentleman's  description  of  the 
character  of  the  Orange  organiza- 
tion in  Ontario,  that  they  had  in  the  past 
gone  very  strong  for  party,  and  that  in 
the  future  they  might  have  mended  their 
ways  and  gone  more  for  men  and  mea- 
sures. And  that  is  not  a  party  organiza- 
tion ! 

Mr.  WHITE  (Hastings)  Those  are 
good  words. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  They  are  very  good 
words.  I  wish  they  would  be  made  good: 

"  Mr.  Bunting  went  to  Ottawa;  he  worked 
day  and  night  for  the  Bill;  he  told  the 
Frenchmen  that  if  they  did  not  pass  the 
measure  they  would  be  doing  an  act  of  great 
injustice.  He  spoke  to  Sir  Hector  Langevin, 
to  Sir  .John  A.  Macdonald,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  on  the  subject.  He  rc~ 
ferred  them  to  the  general  support  which  the 
Conservative  party  had  always  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  Orangemen." 

Sir  JOHN  A.  MACDONALD.  Hear, 
hear. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  Oh  !  it  is  not  a  politi- 
cal a.ssociation  ;  but  it  gives  a  general 
support  to  the  Conservative  party. 


Mr.  WHITE  (Hastings).  Those  are 
very  good  words;  I  am  not  ashamed  o£ 
them. 

Mr.  BLAKE  : 

"  He  (Mr.  White;  thanked  Mr.  Bunting 
for  the  noble  assistance  he  gave  them  during 
that  time  of  trial,  assistance  which  they 
hoped  would  yet  result  in  triumph.  In  con- 
versation, along  with  twenty  other  gentle- 
men, with  Sir  Hector  Langevin,  Mr.  Bunting 
said;  'Sir  Hector,  we  must  have  incorpora- 
tion.' What  was  the  reply?  Sir  Hector  said: 
'So  far  as  incorporation  is  concerned,  I  per- 
sonally wish  you  to  have  it,  but  I  am  opposed 
to  all  secret  societies,  because  my  Church  is 
opposed  to  them.  I  like  to  see  the  Conser- 
vative party  prosperous,  but  I  hke  the  pros- 
perity of  my  Church  better  than  that  of  the 
Conservative  party.  My  bishops  and  priests^ 
teU  ua,  the  members  of  the  Church,  not  to 
vote  for  and  support  any  such  societies.'  Mr. 
Bunting,  in  reply,  said  ;  'That  is  a  great  mis- 
take, ioT  there  are  no  men  on  earth  more 
anxions  to  do  justice  to  all  parties,  and  to 
give  your  Church  any  incorporation  it  may 
require  for  its  benefit,  than  the  Orangemen.^ 
In  his  (Mr.  White's)  opinion,  Sir  Hector  Lan- 
gevin would  find  out  that  he  had  committed 
a  great  mistake;  for,  if  ever  he  obtained  the 
leadership  of  any  government  in  this  coun- 
try, it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  hold 
it  without  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  Orange  society. " 

"Theirs,"  said  the  hon.  gentleman, warm- 
ing into  enthusiasm  towards  the  perora- 
tion, 

"  Theirs  was  a  great  organization  ;  let  it  be 
good,  prudent  and  cautious  ;  and  he  said  as 
a  Conservative,  remember  the  next  general 
election,  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  getting  jus- 
tice before  that  time,  judge  each  man  by  hia 
deeds.  They  should  take  a  leaf  out  of  Arch- 
bishop Lynch's  book.  The  Orange  Society 
were  in  a  position  to  rule  the  whole  country 
if  they  were  only  true  to  themselves." 

Then,  Sir,  tho  hon.  gentleman  also 
delivered  an  oration  at  Hamilton.  Three 
cheers  were  given  lor  "Su-John"at  a  parti- 
cular period  of  the  meeting,  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  followed  up  the  cheers  by 
saying : 

"He,"  (Sir  John)  "was  as  true  and  as 
consistent  a  friend  to  the  Orange  Bill  as  any 
member  in  the  House.  There  was  a  proj>o- 
sition  made  that  tlie  Bill  sliould  be  with- 
drawn, or  at  least  a  Bill  f;raiited  to  all  the 
different   Provinces,  with  the  exception    of 
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tfche  Province  of  Quebec.  Sir  John  said  to 
Mm,  '.Mr.  White,  don't  accept  that,  for  if 
you  do  it  wtII  only  bring  disgrace  on  your 
society.  Better  have  the  Bill  carried  for  the 
•whole  Dominion,  but  don't  disgrace  your- 
selves by  deserting  the  worthy  members  of 
your  order  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. ' 
Those  were  good  words,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  nothing  in  the  world  would  have  given 
Sir  John  Macdouald  greater  pleasure  than 
handing  the  Incorporation  Bill  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  sanction,  because  Sir  John  was 
•satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  nine-tenths  of 
'the  Orange  members  belonged  to  the  Con- 
servative party. " 

Why,  I  see  the  hon.  member  is  amused. 
1  thought  I  wQuld  amuse  him. 

Mr.  WHITE  (Hastings).  That  speech 
•of  mine,  which  he  is  reading,  is  the  best 
|)art  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  My  proofs  are  always 
the  best  part  of  my  speeches,  and  this  is 
aiy  proof : 

"  Supposing  Sir  Hector  Langevin  were  the 
leader  of  a  great  party,  and  in  its  ranks 
there  was  a  society  which  was  as  true  to 
Mm  as  the  Orange  society  had  been  to  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  he  would  go  to  Sir  John 
and  say:  'It  is  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
our  party,  that  this  society,  which  is  loyal  to 
Ihe  Queen,  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the 
country,  should  have  an  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion. '  Sir  John  would  have  answered : 
■'■  Yes,  with  all  my  heart,  you  shall  have  it. ' 
The  Prime  IVIinister  was  leading  a  party 
■that  was  fair  and  just,  while  Sir  Hector 
Langevin  was  leading  a  party  that  was  bound 
liand  and  foot  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
-which  possessed  a  grasping  disposition,  taking 
eveiything  and  givmg  nothing." 

Well,  then,  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  Minister  of  Cus- 
oms,  and,  after  giving  him  a  very  great 
laudation  for  the  mode  in  which  he  exe- 
<cuted  his  office,  he  said  : 

"Orangemen  had  looked  forward  and 
expected  him  to  speak  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  BUI,  and  in  not  doing  so  he  (Mr. 
White)  thought  he  had  made  a  great  mistake. 
They  were  proud  of  him  when  he  stood  up 
in  the  Commons  Chamber  and  got  Riel 
expelled  from  it;  when  he  took  the  step  of 
Ibringing  the  first  Commoner,  Mr.  Speaker 
AngUn,  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  to  answer 
for  his  violation  of  the  law  which  he  helped 
"to  pass — the  Independence  of  Parliament 
Act.  He  (Mr  White)  did  not  know  why  the 
Sliidster  of  Customs  did  not  address  the 


House  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  but 
he  was  confident  that  Mr.  BoweU  would  yet 
retrieve  the  lost  ground,  and  stand  before 
them  as  he  had  in  the  past,  a  worthy  and  an 
honoured  member  of  the  society.  If  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  they  must  not  be  too  uncha- 
ritable with  him,  they  must  bear  patiently 
with  him,  and  he  was  confident,  that,  if 
the  time  came  again,  and  the  privilege  was 
allowed  to  Mr.  BoweU,  he  would  stand  up 
and  speak  for  the  Orange  Incorporation  Bill, 
even  if  he  lost  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet." 

Well,  Sir,  so  far  for  the  hon.  gentleman, 
the  member  of  Hastings.  But  there  are 
some  other  recent  pi*oofs  of  the  political 
character  of  this  religious  and  benevolent 
organization,  so  far  as  it  is  managed  in 
Ontario.  Brother  Marshall,  to  whom  I 
already  alluded,  who  occupies  a  high 
position  in  the  order,  and  who  was  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  at  Winnipeg,  said: 

•'The  question  was  asked  how  they  always 
voted  Tory;  and  the  answer  was  because 
that  party  had  befriended  them." 

You  see  the  statement  is  "they  always 
voted  Tory;"  but  they  are  not  a  poKtical 
organization !  At  the  Grand  Lodge 
meeting  at  St.  Catharines,  the  Grand 
Master,  Mr.  Merrick,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Local  Legislature,  said: 

"I  hope  it  wUl  teach  us  a  lesson  for  our 
future  conduct  not  to  trust  to  a  mere  political 
party  as  such,  but  to  support  and  work  with 
our  best  energies  for  those  who  wUl  support 
and  work  for  us;  and  then,  no  doubt,  we  wUl 
be  able  to  say,  with  the  Grand  Master  of 
New  South  Wales: 

" '  In  connection  with  the  recent  Parliament- 
ary elections,  we  find  that  in  every  locality, 
throughout  the  various  electorates,  when  a 
lodge  was  in  operation  the  chosen  candidate 
of  the  lodge  received  the  greater  number  of 
votes. ' " 

But  it  is  not  a  political  organization  I 
Then,  Mr.  .Johnston,  at  the  same  meet- 
ing said  : 

"  The  Brethren  should  endeavour  to  make 
the  association  less  of  a  political  organization, 
and  more  of  a  religious  and  benevolent 
association." 

Mr.  WHITE  (Hastings.)  How  would 
that  suit  you  1 

Mr.  BLAKE.  That  would  suit  me 
very  well ;  but  I  do  not  perceive  that  the 
hon.   gentleman  is  "a  doing  of  it,"  Sir. 
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Then  there  was  a  grand  meeting  of  the 
Triennial  Council  in  England,  at  which 
•Canadian  delegates  were  present,  in- 
'cluding  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Bennett. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Bennett  and 
others  ;  and  some  of  them  indicated  the 
condition  of  the  order  in  another  colony, 
and  so  far  are  not  uninteresting.  Mr. 
Neale,  who  represented  New  Zealand, 
South  Australia  and  Queensland,  spoke, 
and  said  : 

"  The  last  general  election  was  th  e  grand- 
est triumph  for  Orangeism  ever  witnessed 
in  New  South  Wales.  We  gained  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  seats  in  the  Colonial  Par- 
liament ;  and  a  very  large  number  of  the 
other  members  were  returned  through  the 
Orauge  vote,  aud  only  eight  Komanists  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  admission." 

That  was  the  statement  which  these  Can- 
adian delegates  heard,  and  which  shows 
the  condition  of  things,  and  the  way  the 
■order  is  worked  in  New  South  Wales. 
At  that  meeting  Mr.  Bennett  was  pre- 
sent representing  Ontario,  and  he  made 
this  statement  : 

"  I  may  also  tell  you  that  we  have  in  our 
•country  an  Orange  paper,  and  we  have  found 
it  to  have  a  beneficial  and  magical  eflfect,  be- 
cause divided  as  the  Protestants  are  in  the 
■country  into  two  political  parties,  each  of 
these  parties  bidding  for  the  Romanist  vote, 
90  that  the  organs  of  these  political  parties 
dare  not,  for  fear  of  offending  the  Roman 
Catholics,  say  anything  in  favor  of  Orange- 
ism— having  a  paper  of  our  own,  we  not 
only  get  aU  the  Orange  news  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  have  an  organ,  not  only  to 
put  forth  our  views  to  the  country,  but  to 
repel  all  attacks  that  may  be  made  on  us  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Jesuit  press  of  the 
country." 

So  that  you  find,  Sir,  that  the  Order  is 
a  political  organization  and  that  in  Ontario, 
at  the  present  day,by  the  confession  of  its 
leading  men,  though  it  comes  here  claim- 
ing incorporation  as  a  religious  and  be- 
nievolent  association,  the  guise  in  which 
it  appeals  to  its  friends,  and  the  voice  with 
'which  it  speaks  to  those  whom  it  asks  to 
support  it,  are  political.  They  say  they 
are  a  political  organization.  They  vote 
almost  unitedly  one  way;  they  are  a 
party  political  organization.  Nor,  Sir, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  for  we  all  know 


that  in  both  the  great  branches  from 
which  the  order  sprinsis,  the  Irish  Grand 
Lodge,  and  the  English  Grand  Lodge, 
the  order  was  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  I  believe  is  still,  political.  I  do  not 
intend  myself  to  attempt  any  account 
of  the  origin,  and  still  less  of  the  pro- 
gress and  work  of  the  Irish  lodges;  but  I 
intend  to  read  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  I  have  read  in  many  newspapers,  as  well 
as  in  the  sermon  of  the  Re  v.  Mr.  Doudiet,  a 
similar  expression  of  opinion;  that  the  cause 
of  offence  to  Irish  Roman  Catholics  is  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
oftheBoyne.  I  believe  that  those  who  en- 
tertain this  opinion  are  under  a  complete 
delusion,  from  which  it  is  most  desirable 
that  they  should  be  freed.  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  would  never  have  resented  the 
celebration  of  an  ordinary  victory,  but  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  victories  which  led  to  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  Catholic  Ireland  to  Protestant 
Great  Britain,  and  the  effect  of  that  subjuga- 
tion was  that  a  Protestant  minority,  settled 
chiefly  in  one  of  the  four  Provinces  of  Ire- 
land, was  enabled  to  rule  a  Roman  CathoUc 
majority  in  the  three  other  Provinces,  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

"  The  motto  of  the  Protestant  minority 
for  years  before  the  Orange  lodges  came  into 
existence,  was  'Protestant  Ascendency,'  and 
this  was  maintained  by  penal  laws,  every 
ameUoration  of  which  laws  was  resisted  by 
Orangemen  with  all  the  vigor  for  which  they 
have  ever  been  distinguished.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that,  for  nearly  a  century 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  no  Roman 
Cathohc  could  either  be  elected  or  vote  for  a 
member  of  ParUament,  that  no  Roman 
CathoUc  could  be  a  lawyer  or  a  sohcitor, 
that  no  Roman  Catholic  could  keep  arms, 
that  his  children  could  not  be  educated,  and 
that  his  clergy  were  proscribed,  that  no 
Roman  Catholic  could  own  a  horse  worth 
over  £5;  when  it  is  further  borne  in  mind 
that  every  amelioration  of  those  penal  lawa 
was  gradually  extorted  from  the  Protestant 
minority,  which  was  alone  represented  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  by  the  influence  of 
Enghsh  statesmen,  who,  differing  upon  other 
questions,  were  nearly  all  favorable 
to  the  gradual  repeal  of  the  penal 
statutes:  when,  I  say,  all  this 
is  considered,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  hatred  that  is  felt  by  Irish  Catholics 
to  an  infltitution  whose  distinguishing  prin- 
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ciple  is  '  Protestant  ascendency,'  and  whose 
members  Habitually  proclaim  their  adher- 
ence to  this  principle  by  their  flags  and  party 
tunes — '  Protestant  Boys/  and  '  Croppies  lie 
down,'" 

Sir  Francis  Hincks  goes  on  to  point  out 
the  continued  political  operations  of  the 
Irish  Oi'atfgemen,  with  reference  to  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  and  with  reference  to 
Church  disestablishment,  as  showing  their 
active  operation  as  a  political  body,  up  to 
a  comparatively  recent  period.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  that  the  Orange  or- 
ganization has  existed  in  the  Province  of 
Upper  Canada,  that  there  they  were 
opposed  to  certain  reforms,  the  promo 
ters  of  which  they  were  pleased  to  call 
disloyal ;  and  he  shows  that  they 
thei-e  also  were  a  political  organization. 
So,  Sir,  with  reference  to  the  English 
lodges  ;  you  will  find  that,  at  a  very  early 
day,  in  the  enquiry  that  was  made,  as  to 
the  Orange  institution  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  not  very  long  after ^the  order 
had  been  instituted  in  England,  the  De- 
puty Grand  Secretary  was  asked  some 
questions,  and  speaking  of  its  true  char- 
acter, he  answered  as  follows: 

469.  Question.  It  is  statedhere,  "  as  part  of 
a  grand  Conservative  body,  extending  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  having  its  head  in  the 
Metropohs,  the  value  of  our  provincial  estab- 
lishments is  immenfe;"'  will  you  state  whatis 
meant  by  the  advantage  of  having  that  gen- 
eral association  all  over  the  country,  the 
head  of  the  body  being  in  the  Metropolis ; 
did  you  mean  by  the  Conservative  body,  the 
Loyal  Orange  Institution  ? — No,  the  institu- 
tion that  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Con- 
servative Iwdy  or  club. 

470.  This  is  issued  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Empire,  His  Koyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ? — Yes, 
so  ic  is  ;  but  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  it 
had  reference  to  Conservative  Associations 
more  than  Orange,  but  I  consider  the  one  as 
interwoven  with  the  other. 

471.  Do  you  mean  that  commonly  called 
the  Carlton  Club  ?— Yes. 

472.  Will  you  state  what  is  meant  bv  this: 
"  Lastly,  it  enables  men  possessing  wealth 
and  patronage  in  their  command  to  distin- 
guish the  true  support  of  constitutional 
principles,  to  reward  merit  and  honesty 
whenever  it  suffers  oppression  and  distress;" 
by  "  it,"  do  you  mean  the  Loyal  Orange  In- 
stitution ? — I  should  rather  say,  taken  by  sur- 


prise as  I  am,  that  it  must  mean  the  Conser- 
vative Institution;  I  have  always  considered 
the  two  to  be  so  interwoven,  with  a  differ- 
ence of  name,  that  it  is  of  Uttle  consequence. 

473.  You  consider  the  Loyal  Orange 
Association  «f  the  same  nature  and 
identified  with  that  called  the  Carl- 
ton Club  ?  —  Yes,  I  should  con- 
sider so,  with  this  distinction,  that  the  Orange 
institution  is  a  religious  institution,  and  the 
Carlton  Club  does  not  profess  to  be  so.  With 
respect  to  a  person  being  a  member  of  the 
Carlton  Club,  if,  as  a  gentleman  of  some 
rank  and  situation  in  hfe,  he  is  eligible,  they 
never  inquire  I  beheve  into  his  religion, 
wliich  is  no  exclusion ;  whilst  I  have  no  re- 
serve in  saying  rehgion  is  the  first  principle 
we  look  to  in  the  Orange  Institution;  we 
exclude  Papists,  for  instance,  and  we  exclude 
Jews. 

476.  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say, 
that  you  beUeve  the  Carlton  Club  and  the 
Orange  Institution  are  generally  interwoven 
in  their  views,  but  you  consider  the  Carlton 
Club  more  political  and  the  Orange  Institu- 
tion more  religious  ? — Yes. 

Then,  I  think.  Sir,  that  pretty  effectually 
proves  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
puty Grand  Secretary,  the  Orange  Insti- 
tution and  the  Carlton  Club  were  insti- 
tutions of  different  names  indeed  but  having 
pretty  much  the  saine  object.  That  is 
also  proved,  practically,  by  the  papers 
which  were  produced  at  that  time. 
Amongst  others,  was  the  report  of  the 
Grand  Secretary,  in  1835,  in  which  he 
says  : 

4.  Perhaps  the  way  of  all  others,  in  which 
Orangeism  can  be  turned  to  the  best  account, 
or  can  be  rendered  available  to  beneficial  ob- 
jects, is  by  a  practical  observance  of  its  fun- 
damental principles,  when  the  executive 
feels  a  necessity  for  making  an  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  the  nation.  If,  however,  by  an  ab- 
andonment, or  by  a  compromise  of  those 
tenets,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they 
profess  to  assemble,  its  members  act  so  in- 
consistently as  to  countenance  those  candi- 
dates who  avow  their  hostility  to  the  Protes- 
tant chui'ch  and  a  free  constitution,  their 
continuance  with  us  must  prove  ruinous  to 
our  cause.  So  obvious  will  this  be  to  the 
least  cultivated  mind,  as  to  need  no  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  fact. 

5.  Since  the  mania  of  reform  it  may  not 
be  foreign  to  the  purpose  to  observe,  that  no 
small  portion  of  the  brethren  have  sunk  into 
the  soft  captivity  of  its  delusion.  Hence  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  add,  from  repre- 
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-sentations  to  the  D.G.S.,  both  orally  and  in 
•writing,  that,  in  disregard  of  the  "obligation" 
which  is  so  much  their  proud  but  empty 
boast,  a  number  of  Orangemen  have  bestow- 
ed their  suifrages  on  persons  well  known  to 
be  opposed  to  the  establishments  of  the  land, 
and  unfavorable  to  the  existence  of  their 
own  body.  So  at  variance  is  such  conduct, 
not  merely  with  the  spirit  but  with  the  let- 
ters of  the  laws  by  which  their  movements 
ought  to  be  guided^^^so  contrary  was 
it  to  the  votes,  no  less  from  feeling 
than  from  honor,  which  they  are  bound  to 
have  given — as  to  call  for  and  demand  their 
dismissal  from  a  society,  whose  interest  they 
had  betrayed  and  whose  safety  they  had  en- 
dangered. As  men,  their  indisputable  right 
to  exercise  the  freedom  of  election  would 
never  be  questioned ;  but  as  members 
of  an  institution  who  associate  for 
the  puj-pose  of  loyalty  and  for 
the  repudiation  of  such  a  liberalism  of 
sentiment,  they  ought  to  be  restrained  in  so 
anomalous  a  course,  which  is  calculated  to 
cast  a  suspicion  on  the  integrity  of,  to  the 
entailment  of  a  degradation  with  a  mixture 
of  contempt  on,  all  belonging  to  it. 

6.  In  illustration  of  the  above,  the  D.G  S. 
has  to  offer  an  extract  of  a  letter  that  he 
received  from  the  D.G.M,  of  Kochdalesoon 
after  the  election,  than  which  nothing  can 
more  strongly  show  the  justness  of  the  re- 
marks he  had  previously  put  forth,  in  con- 
demnation of  so  vile  a  departure  from  the 
pure  essence  of  sound  Oraugeism,  as  therein 
is  reported  to  him  thus  officially  by  that 
functionary,  viz  ; 

7.  ■'  No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  the 
triumph,"  says  the  writer,  "  we  have  gained 
over  the  Whig  candidate,  by  the  election  of 
John  Entwistle,  Esq.,  of  Foxholes,  as  the 
representative  of  tliis  borough.  Yet  after 
obtaining  the  victory,  I  am  not  altogether 
satisfied,  as  three  of  our  members  voted  for 
the  Whig  party,  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  our  loyal  institution.  The  names  of  the 
persons  who  have  gone  against  us  are 
Richard  Simpson,  of  warrant  68  ;  James 
Whittles,  266;  and  John  trossley,  302.  The 
brethren  of  my  district  call  aloud  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  these  offenders.  For  Crossley  I 
feel  strongly,  as  he  was  compelled,  by  his 
master,  to  vote  contrary  to  nis  wishes.  I 
hope,  therefore,  you  will  take  his  case  into 
your  kind  consideration,  as  I  believe  him  to 
be  really  a  true  Orangeman.  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  advice  in  what  manner  I 
am  to  act  under  these  circumstances.  At 
the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  I 
hope  you  will  lay  this  case  before  its  digni- 
taries. In  the  mean  time  I  shall  await  your 
answer  with  impatience." 


8.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  D.  G.  M.  of 
Rochdale  for  his  prompt  report  of  these  de- 
linquents, as  well  as  to  the  brethren  of  the 
district  for  their  just  reprehension  of  char- 
acters so  unworthy  of  their  fellowship. 
Other  accounts  of  a  similar  though  of  a  less 
specific  colour,  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  D.  G.  S.,  whose  best  attention  to  them 
shall  be  especially  given  on  his  approaching 
tour  of  general  inspection.  With  the  names 
of  the  districts  most  disaffected  he  is  weU. 
acquainted,  and  those  Masters  who  shall  ap- 
pear to  have  connived  at,  nay,  not  to  have 
used  strong  efforts  to  prevent  these  offences, 
may  expect  soon  to  be  superceded  in  their 
command.  Such  a  desertion  from  principle 
on  the  part  of  the  brotherhood,  and  such  a 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  their 
officers,  at  a  conjuncture  of  peril  too  like  the 
present,  when  the  altar  and  the  sceptre  are 
ahke  in  danger,  can  no  longer  bo  suffered  to 
pass  mth  impunity.  As  an  example,  then, 
to  deter,  rather  than  to  punish,  let  the  two 
chief  transgressors  stand  expelled,  and  the 
one  so  unduly  influenced  be  suspended. 

11.  The  D.  G.  S.  has  now  to  notice  a 
communication  more  in  unison  with  the 
feelings  of  Orangeism  than  the  last,  reflecting 
no  less  honour  on  the  D.  G.  M.  of  Barnsley 
than  upon  the  individuals  to  a  man,  over 
whose  proceedings  that  functionary  has  been 
invested  with  a  superintendence.  Prior  to 
the  late  elections,  the  officer,  parading  Ins 
forces  in  a  brief  harangue  analogized  the 
rudiments  in  wliich  they  had  been  more  than 
traditionallv  instructed  since  their  enrolment 
in  our  social  bands.  By  the  implied  as  well 
as  by  the  written  laws,  he  reminded  them 
their  actions  ought  to  be  governed  on  these 
occasions,  which  was  a  theorem  not  to  be 
refuted.  Hence  while  their  cordial  support 
was  due  to  candidates  cherishing  sentiments 
congenial  with  conservative  doctrines,  they 
were  bound  to  withhold  it  from  aspirants 
entertaining  ideas  unfavorable  to  legitimate 
designs.  Indeed  it  was  absolutely  imperative 
on  them  as  Oi-angemen  to  uphold  pci-sons 
who  were  resolved  on  re];)airing,  instead  of 
destroying  our  venerable  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity by  unrighteous  attempts  to  level  them 
with  the  dust.  The  conseqaences  of  this  in- 
genious step  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
trict, with  tliree  hearty  cheers,  declared  their 
readiness  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cepts, in  virtual  sense,  thus  enjoined  on  them. 
Such  of  the  members  as  had  no  franchise  to 
exercise  would  most  cheerfully,  they  said, 
yield  their  assistance  in  any  way  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  good  cause." 
8uch  was  the  course  of  conduct  pursued 
in  1835  by  the.  Loyal  Orange  Association 
of  Great  liritain. 
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BOMAN   CATHOLICS   AT   FIRST   BLAMED    FOR 
DEFEATING  THE  BILL. 

With  respect  to  this  measure  now  before 
the  House:  after  its  defeat  last  Session, 
at  first  there  was  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  promoters  to  blame  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Conservative  members 
who  opposed  the  Bill  and  to  deal  rather 
lightly  with  Protestant  Keformers.  I 
might  refer  to  a  speech  which  the  hon. 
member  for  East  Hastings  (Mr.  White) 
delivered  in  Ottawa,  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Montmagny  (Mr.  Landry) 
read  in  this  House,  and  whichis  reported 
in  the  Haiisard  of  1883.  Irefer  also  to 
a  speech  delivered  by  the  hon.  member 
for  East  Hastings  at  Winnipeg,  when  he 
said: 

"At  the  first  reading,  the  Koman  Catholic 
section  of  the  House  had  expressed  consider- 
able sympathy,  but  had  been  compelled  to 
oppose  it,  owing  no  doubt  to  instructions 
received  from  the  bishops  and  priests.  No 
country  could  aflFord  to  submit  to  the  dic- 
tates of  bishops,  priests  or  ministers  of  any 
denomination.  The  Reformers  said  very 
httle  in  the  matter.  The  three  Reform  re- 
presentatives from  Manitoba  acted  nobly, 
but  the  rest  were  undecided  as  to  the  action 
they  would  take.  He  was  advised  to  consult 
Mr  Blake,  but  refused,  as  that  gentleman  was 
an  Ultramontane  Protestant. 

"Many  of  the  friends  of  the  Order  did  not 
act  as  they  should  have  done.  They  forgot  that 
they  owed  their  seats  to  Orangemen  and  were 
afraid  they  would  be  killed  if  they  supported 
it,  and  he  told  them  that  they  would  die  any- 
way. 

"The  Conservative  party  had  not  been  as 
true  to  the  cause  as  they  might,  but  his  ad- 
vice would.be  to  test  them  again;  and  if  the 
BUI  was  defeated  three  times  he  would  advo- 
cate the  ballot-box." 

There  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  disposi- 
tion to  which  I  refer,  to  blame  those 
Roman  Catholic  members  who  voted 
against  the  Bill,  and  to  deal  rather 
lightly,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  did  at 
Ottawa,  with  Protestant  Reformers. 
Then  Major  White  said  at  Winnipeg: 

"  The  association  has  not  the  influence  it 
ought  to  have,  because  the  members  were  not 
true  to  each  other.  The  brethren  should  see 
to  it  that  in  all  municipal  and  legislative 
bodies  they  had  men  who  would  truly  repre- 


sent them.  In  the  past  they  had  taken  thc^^ 
broad  view  that  a  man's  religion  should  not 
be  a  bar  to  his  poUtical  preferment;  but  the- 
conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of 
the  House  demonstrated  that  they  could  not 
represent  Protestants,  much  less  Orange- 
men." 

There  again,  you  see  the  same  disposition 
— a  disposition  to  blame  the  Roman 
Catholic  Conseryative  members  for  not 
voting  for  the  Bill,  to  declare  that  it  was- 
a  measure  which  they  should  have  suppor- 
ted, and  to  threaten  them  with  general 
ostracism  in  parliamentary  and  munici- 
pal matters. 

Mr.  WHITE.  We  will  grant  them 
absolution  before  next  election. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  I  am  glad  the  hon.. 
gentleman  has  the  frankness  and  manli- 
ness to  avow  it.  The  official  organ  of 
the  Orange  body  says: 

"  The  bigotry  displayed  on  Monday  by 
every  French  and  Irish  Roman  Cathohc 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  has^ 
however,  opened  our  eyes,  and  in  future  we 
shall  know  how  to  act.  As  we  said,  although 
the  Reformers  acted  foolishly  and  illiberally, 
still  we  think,  under  the  present  state  of 
Canadian  politics,  an  excuse  may  be  found 
for  their  action,  but  none  whatever  can  be 
offered  for  the  course  pursued  by  the  Conser- 
vative Roman  Cathohcs,  and  upon  their- 
shoulders,  in  the  greatest  measure,  must  rest 
the  onus  of  our  defeat." 

There  again,  you  see  the  first  line  takent 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill — they  were 
prepared  to  charge  the  Roman  Cathohcs. 
whether  Conservatives  or  Reformers,  and 
particularly  Conservatives,  with  the  onus 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Bill.       The  Sentinel' 


"  For  years  past  the  Orangemen  of  the 
Dominion  have  under  various  political  pre- 
texts, and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  pohtical 
parties,  been  induced  to  support  Roman 
Cathohcs  at  the  poUs ;  but  the  measure  of 
bigoted  intolerance  with  which  oiir  hberahty 
was  met  in  the  vote  upon  our  Bill  precludes 
any  possibility  of  this  mistake  again  occur- 
ring." 

The  Sentinel  goes  on  to  say,  with  respecfe 
to  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party : 

"  The  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  has. 
been  charged  -with  insincerity  in  his  efforts  to 
have  the  Bill  passed,  and   whUe  we  beheve 
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that  personally  he  has  acted  with  the  greatest 
sincerity  towards  us,  and  has  used  all  his 
influence  to  obtain  for  us  the  redress  we 
sought,  still  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  first  measure  introduced 
since  1878,  with  his  approval  and  sympathy, 
which  has  received  such  a  weak  support.  " 

Now;  Sir,  that  was  the  first  start.  That 
was  the  way  the  promoters  of  this  Bill 
began  to  conduct  the  political  campaign 
towai'ds  procuring  a  second  reading  this 
Session  of  the  Orange  Bill.  After  the  de- 
feat, they  were  honest  enough  to  say  that 
they  had  not  much  to  expect  from  the  Pte- 
formers.  They  did  say  that  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  Conservative  Ro- 
man Catholics  their  support  of  the  Bill, 
and  they  showed  the  true  principles  of  their 
leading  men,  in  the  observations  I  have 
just  now  read,  as  to  the  ostracism  they 
proposed  to  pronounce  on  Eoman  Catho- 
lics generally,  in  consequence  of  the  course 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Conservatives 
with  reference  to  the  Bill.  I  have  said  that 
in  Ontario  the  Orange  Society  is  mainly  a 
political  organization;  and  I  say  that  it  sub- 
ordinates all  other  considerations — its 
leaders  cause  it  to  subordinate  all  other  con- 
siderations— to  the  political  and  party 
consideration.  That  is  proved  by  the 
course  which  was  pursued  shortly  after- 
wards. Their  tactics  were  changed,  and 
they  seemed  to  think  it  would  not  do  to 
continue  blaming  the  Roman  Catholic 
Tories  for  opposing  the  Bill;  that 
this  might  disturb  their  political 
alliances  ;  and,  that  they  must 
throw  the  odium  on  the  Pro- 
testant Liberals,  and  on  me  particularly, 
as  what  they  call  an  Ultramontane 
Protestant.  It  would  not  do  to 
go  on  saying  that  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
Conservatives  had  done  wrong,  and  that 
they  must  not  return  Roman  Catholics 
to  Parliament,  and  the  hon.  gentleman 
did  not  wait  until  the  next  election  to 
grant  absolution.  He  granted  absolution 
at  once,  and  he  turned  the  condemna- 
tion upon  us,  from  whom,  for  a  little 
space  of  time,  he  was  just  enough  to  say 
he  had  no  right  to  expect  much.  And 
"wh;y  was  this  done  ? 

Mr.  WHITE  (Hastings.)   Read   what 
I  have  said. 


Mr.  BLAKE.  I  have  read  what 
the  hon.  gentleman  said— is  he  not  satis- 
fied ]  I  cannot  read  all  his  speeches,  but 
I  shall  gratify  him.  There  was  a  meetin<» 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  held  in 
Ottawa  immediately  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Bill,  at  which  an  address  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  the  address  con- 
tained the  following  paragraph  : 

"From  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  on 
the  Oiange  Incorporation  Bill,  we  have 
learned  a  bitter,  but  salutary  lesson,  and  one 
that  will  bear  fruit  in  due  season.  While 
we  disclaim  an  intolerant  spirit,  we  declare 
that  henceforth  the  Roman  Catholics  must 
be  prepared  to  reap  as  they  have  sown,  and 
that  if  we  are  such  disturbers  of  the  peace  as 
they  declare  us  to  be,  we  will  for  the  future 
abstain  from  voting  for  them,  and  so  deprive 
them  of  the  power  to  mortify  us  by  refusing 
to  grant  to  us  the  same  rights  that  we  have 
always  cheerfully  accorded  to  them." 

The  hon.  gentleman's  answer  was  as 
follows : 

"Many  Conservative  members  had  asked 
and  begged  of  him  not  to  ruin  them,  but  he 
told  them  that  he  would  stand  by  the  order 
first.  Another  mistake  was  that  of  assisting 
to  elect  a  Frenchman  in  Russell  and  and  an 
Irish  Roman  Cathohc  (Mr.  Baskerville)  in 
Ottawa  city,  and  he  said  he  was  now  ashamed 
of  his  actions;  he  hoped  the  Orangemen  would 
forgive  him  for  asking  them  to  vote  for 
Baskerville.  There  are  very  few  Hawkinses. 
One  Roman  Catholic  member  of  the  House 
whose  name  he  did  not  wish  to  mention,  said 
to  him  privately:  'How  can  we  vote  for  this 
Bill  when  the  priest  says  he  has  power  from 
the  Pope  to  damn  those  of  his  constituencies 
who  dare  vote  for  a  candidate  for  parliamen- 
tary honours  who  would  support  such  a 
measure.'  If  the  Conservatives  would  not 
stand  true  to  us,  then  let  us  be  Reformers. 
He  hkened  them,  at  the  present  day,  as  being 
between  the  devU  and  the  deep  sea— the 
Roman  Cathohcs  aud  the  Reformers." 

Mr.  WHITE  (Renfrew).  One  word; 
I  believe  the  hon.  gentleman  is  reading 
from  the  Ottawa  Free  Press. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  I  am  reading  from 
Hansard.  I  do  not  know  where  the  report 
was  taken  from,  but  it  was  read  in  the 
House  and  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not 
repudiate  it. 

"  He  kindly  praised  the  Reformers  who 
supported  the  Bill     He  beheved  Mr.  Blake 
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had  made  a  mistake  in  voting  against  the 
second  reading.  It  was  at  that  time,  within 
his  grasp  to  have  the  united  Orange  vote  of 
Ontario." 

THE  LIBERALS  BLAMED  IN  THE  EXD. 

Now,  Sir,  as  I  have  said,  the   Tory   poli- 
ticians who  lead  and  direct,    and  control 
the  bulk  of   the    Orangemen  of  Ontario, 
believed  it  would  not  do  to  continue  the 
battle  with  their  own  allies  ,  and,  as  poli- 
tics are  the  main  ingredient,  in- their  view 
of  the  order,as  it  is  for  the  propagation  of 
their  own  partypoHtics  that  th^work  the 
order,   they  decided  on  taking    another 
course;  and  the  fight  which  existed  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Conservatives  was  put 
to  one   side,  and   the  guns  were  burned 
against  us.     Sir,  it  reminds   me  of  the 
story    of    the    Irish    duel.      The    First 
Minister  with  the  hon.   Minister  of  Cus- 
toms on  one  side,    and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Works   with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Inland  Revenue  on  the  other,  met  in  a 
coffee-room  with   hostile    intent.     They 
met  to  fight  the  battle  to  the  bitter  end  ; 
and  the  poor  innocent  fellow  who  was  tak- 
ing his  breakfast  upstairs,  away  by   him- 
self, was  astonished  by    a  bullet  coming 
through  the   floor   and    striking   him  in 
the  leg.     He  asks  the  waiter  what  is  go- 
ing on,  and  he  repHes  ;"Sure  it  is  only  Mr. 
Moriarty   and   Captain    O' Toole  fighting 
a  duel,  but  thanks   be   to  God  they  both 
fii-ed  in  the  air."  The  gentleman  upstairs 
■with  the  bullet  in   his  leg  did  not  thank 
Providence  at  all.     This  duel  between  the 
First  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  Cus- 
tams  on  the  one  hand,   and  the  Minister 
of  PubHc  "Works  and  the  Minister  of  In- 
land Revenue   on   the   other ;  this  gi-eat 
demonstration     of    hostility,     of    voting 
squarely  against  one  another  ;  all  this  fire 
and     fury      and    blood    and    thunder  ; 
all  this  threatening      of   slaughter  end- 
ed    by     both     combatants      firing      in 
the      au*,      and       hitting      the      poor 
fellow       up       stairs      who      had      no- 
thing to  do  with  the  row.     Now,  Sir,  I 
do  not  propose  to  be  hit  without  protest. 
As  I  have  said,  they  have  changed  their 
ground.     They    have    determined    that 
they  will  not  fight  with  one  another  but 


will  attack  us  ;  and  what  is  the  present 
argument?  The  present  argument  is,  that 
the  contest  over  this  Bill  is  a  contest  be- 
teween  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants,  and  that  all  true  Protes- 
tants must  unite  in  supporting  the  Bill 
against  the  Roman  Catholics.  That  is 
the  argument ;  that  is  the  proposition. 
You  cannot  get  out  of  it.  And  if  we  do 
not  agree  to  that  proposition,  we  are  to 
be  told — in  our  religious  associations 
amongst  those  with  whom  we  confer, 
and  co-operate  in  religious  work — that 
we  are  not  true  Protestants,  because  we 
have  not  gone  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  voting  for  carrying  this 
measure.  I  have  made  that  statement ; 
and  with  reference  to  that  statement  as 
withreferencejto  the  others,  I  shall  produce 
the  proof.  But,  before  doing  so,  let  me 
give  you  two  short  extracts  from  recent 
utterances  evidencing  the  same  spirit. 
In  November,  1882,  a  lodge  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Clover  Hall,  and  an 
address  was  delivered  by  a  great  man  in 
the  order,  the  late  local  member  for 
South  Simcoe,  (Mr,  Parkhill).  He  spoke 
as  follows  : 

'*  If  he  observed  the'signs  of  the  times  cor- 
rectly, there  is  as  much  [need  of  Orangeism, 
both  in  Ireland  and  Canada,  at  the  present 
moment,  as  there  ever  was.  True,  we  may 
not  have  to  fight,  as  our  forefathers  fought, 
but  we  must  all,  whether  Grits  or  Tories, 
bury  our  poUtical  feelings  and  go  united  to 
the  polls  in  defence  of  our  Protestant  prin- 
ciples." 

What  is  this  proposition  1  I  am  to  be 
told,  being  a  Reformer,  that  I  must  bury 
my  political  feelings  and  join  with  my 
friend,  Mr.  Parkhill,  whom  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing,  and  whom  I  should 
not  suspect,  from  his  appearance,  of 
holding  such  bloodthirsty  principles — 
that  w  e  are  to  unite  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  AtRosemont,  thehon.  member 
for  South  Simcoe  spoke  at  a  lodge  meet- 
ing.    We  are  told  that : 

"  Col.  Tyrwhitt,  M.  P.,  was  warmly  re- 
ceived, and  made  a  good,  practical,  Protest- 
ant speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  referred 
to  the  utter  want  of  pohtical  principle  in  the 
Roman  Cathohc  electorate.  The  only  prin- 
ciple that  they  held  was  allegiance  to  their 
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Church,  and  to  its  interests.  On  such  mat- 
ters Roman  Catholic  representatives  were  a 
unit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  even 
had  an  Irish  Catholic  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  Session,  who  met  daily  to 
consider  their  interests.  Wliile  all  this  was 
going  on,  he  was  sorry  to  admit  that  Orange 
and  Protestant  representatives  were  divided. 
He  counselled  organization  and  unity  on  the 
part  of  all  Protestants,  irrespective  of 
politics,  in  order  to  stem  the  aggressive 
march  of  the  Papacy  in  this  our  beloved 
Dominion." 

Kow  this  is  not  old.  I  am  not  reviving 
the  buried  fires  of  old  days.  This  is  re- 
ported on  the  4th  of  January,  1833,  and 
the  speech  was  delivered  on  tbe  29th  of 
December  1882.  Then,  in  the  Sentinel 
of  12th  July,  1883,  these  remarks  are 
made : 

''Mr.  Blake  is  the  most  prominent  man 
in  the  House  who  voted  against  the  BUI.  He 
is,  at  least  by  profession,  the  Protestant  of 
Protestants,  from  whom  such  a  vote  was  not 
expected.  ***** 
He  is,  above  all,  by  virtue  of  his  leadership 
of  the  Opposition,  the  member  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  whose  vote  against  in- 
corporat'on  influenced  the  largest  number  of 
his  colleagues  to  vote  as  they  did  in  violation 
of  the  just  rights  of  large  numbers  of  their 
constituents  *  *  * 

But,  Mr.  Blake,  by  his  vote,  threw  his 
great  influence  in  the  House  against  the  Bdl, 
and,' undoubtedly,  thereby  becured  its  de- 
feat. He  stultified  his  advocacy  of  Ontario's 
rights,  and  he  made  plain  the  hollow  insin- 
cerity of  his  Protestant  principles.  His 
position  in  the  House,  his  professions  of 
Protestantism,  his  advocacy  of  Ontario's 
rights,  made  him  a  prominent  target  for  the 
censure  of  Orangemen,  because  of  a  vote, 
■which,  if  he  were  true  to  his  principles  and 
professions  he  would  certainly  have  never 
giyen.  " 

Once  again  you  see  the  assertion  that  this 
is  a  question  between  Protestant  and 
Catholi:;,  and  that  a  man  who  professes 
Protestant  principles  is  insincere,  if  he 
votes  against  this  Bill.  There  was  also 
a  lodge  resolution  reported  in  the  Sentinel: 
"We  are  not  surprised  at  Roman  Catholic 
members  who  put  religion  before  party  ;  but 
■we  strongly  condemn  those  Protestant 
members  who  preferred  party  before 
religion. " 

There  again  this  is  made  a  religious 
question.     "We    are    told  that  we    voted 


for  our  political  jiarty  and  against 
our  religious  principles.  Then  Chrch- 
ill  lodge  passed  a  resolution  which 
was  particularly  directed  against  the 
humble  individual  who  now  addresses 
you  :— 

"  "We  particularly  condemn  the  action  of 
the  hon.  Edward  Blake,  who,  by  voting  for 
the  Bill  at  one  reading  and  against  it  at  the 
next,  showed  that  he  was  more  anxious  to  em- 
barrass his  poUtical  opponents  than  to  do  j  ustice 
to  a  large  body  of  his  fellow  Protestants  ;  and 
that  we  consider  such  a  trifling  -n-ith  the 
question  an  insult  to  our  order,  and  that  in 
being  guilty  of  it,  the  said  hon.  Edward 
Blake  has  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the 
name  he  bears  as  an  ultra-Protestant,  and 
also  of  the  high  position  he  occupies  as  leader 
of  one  of  the  so-called  great  political  parties 
of  his  country." 

Once  again,  you  obsei-ve  that  my  inno- 
cent conduct,  for  which  I  did  not  think  I 
was  to  be  blamed,  in  giving  to  this  BUI 
what  I  have  given  to  every  Bill  brought 
into  this  House  since  I  have  been  in 
Parliament,  and  what  I  propose  to  give 
to  almost  every  conceivable  Bill,  the 
courtesy  of  a  first  reading,  and  the 
opportunity  for  fair  discussion  on  the 
second  reading,  is  called  trifling.  Hon. 
gentlemen  opposite,  members  of  the 
order,  called  upon  us  not  to  be  so  unjust 
as  to  vote  against  the  first  reading. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  first  reading 
was  not  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  but 
that  it  gave  an  opportunity  for  discussion. 
I  thought  they  were  right,  and  I  accepted 
their  view ;  but  Churchill  lodge  blames 
me,  and  various  members  of  the  order 
say  that  I  was  wrong.  Then,  Sir,  the 
hon.  member  for  Brockville  (Mr.  Wood) 
is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"  No  doubt  there  is  danger  in  the  air,  and 
the  Orangemen  of  Ontario  should  become  the 
Ultramonlane  Protestant  party  in  Ontario,  in 
conlrafiistinction  to  the  Roman  C'alhoHo 
Ultramontanes  of  Quebec." 

Then  the  hon.  member  for  East  Hastings 
(Mr.  White),  himself,  at  Woodstock,  said  : 

"The  day  was  not  far  distant,  ifwc  did  not 
show  more  phiciv  and  courage  in  opposing  Ihu 
growing  influence  of  the  Papacy  in  this  Pro- 
vince, when  we  should  ]><'  obliged  to  fight, 
not  as  Conservatives  or  Rcfortncrs,  but  as 
Protestants,  to  free  oursleves  from  tho  tram- 
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mels  which  Rome's  agents  sought  to  place  on 
us  and  our  institutions.' 

Mr.  Marshall,  at  Winnipeg,  said  : 

"  The  Bill  of  incorporation  was  not  defeated 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  by  the  Protes- 
tants, who  were  pandering  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  vote.  He  hoped  Brother  White 
would  never  ask  a  Catholic  member  to  support 
the  Bill,  as  he  could  expect  no  support  from 
them  ;  and  if  he  did,  he  gave  them  credit  for 
more  honesty  than  politicians  generally  pos- 
sessed." 

And  I  perceive  that,  only  the  other  day, 
on  the  eleventh  of  March,  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Middlesex  County  lodge  was 
held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  : 

"That  the  county  lodge  of  the  County  of 
Middlesex  of  the  Loyal  Orange  Association 
is  of  opinion  that  while  those  who  last  year 
voted  for  our  incorporation  did  but  their 
duty  in  having  shown  their  wiUingness  to 
accord  us  those  rights  which  we  as  Orange- 
men, are  ever  ready  to  extend  to  all  sec- 
tions of  Her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,we  have 
no  words  to  sufficiently  express  our  strong 
condemnation  of  the  course  of  those  Protes- 
tant representatives,  esjpecially  from  Protes- 
tant Ontario,who  from  pohtical  spleen  voted 
to  deny  us  (their  Protestant  fellow-citizens) 
those  rights  which  they  are  always  wUling 
sycophantly  to  grant  to  Roman  CathoUcs ; 
Resolved,  further,  that  we,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Orangemen  of  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  will  not  be  satisfied  until  our 
fuU  rights  in  the  matter  of  incorporation 
are  properly  accorded  to  us.  our  motto  be- 
ing '  No  surrender  and  no  compromise,'  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
pubhc  press." 

Nov,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  shown  to  you 
that,  as  I  have  said,  the  line  of  attack 
was  altered — that  the  line  of  attack  upon 
their  party  friends,  and  their  religious 
opponents,  who,  they  at  first  said,  ought  to 
support  the  measure,  and  who  should  be 
ostracised  for  not  supporting  it,  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon,  in  order  to  strike  at 
their  political  opponents  by  representing 
this  as  a  case  in  which  all  Protestants 
ought  to  combine,  and  in  which  no  man 
of  true  Protestant  principles  could  have 
given,  or  could  repeat  a  vote  against  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.  Well,  that 
may  be  true  ;  but  if  it  be  true,  I  ask  this 
House,  without  distinction  of  creed  or 
party,  if  it  be  not  a  serious  state  of  things. 


I  ask  if  it  be  not  a  serious  state  of  things 
that  a  religious  war  is  to  be  raised  in  this 
country;  because  that  is  what  it  is.  If 
it  be  the  case  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  an  issue  raised  between  us,  in  which 
all  Protestants  are  to  be  on  one  side, 
and  all  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other, 
and  in  which  I,  a  fiinn  Protestant,  am 
to  be  told  that  I  am  untrue  to  my 
profession  of  religion,  to  my  Protestant 
principles,  if  I  do  not  vote  with 
the  Orangemen  and  against  the  Catholics 
for  that  Bill,  is  not  that  a  serious  state  of 
things  1  If  this  be  true,  I  say  that  every 
true  lover  of  thiscountry  must  deplore 
such  a  circumstance  and  must  forebode  the 
greatest  evil  to  his  country  from  its 
existence. 

Mr.  WHITE  (Hastings).  You  are 
drawing  it  pretty  strong;  you  are  drawing 
on  your  imagination. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  I  have  given  the  text, 
and  I  will  guarantee  that  the  comments 
are  justified  by  the  text.  Now,  Sir,  I 
deny  entirely  that  there  is  any  such 
necessity.  I  deny  that  there  ought  to 
exist  such  an  issue;  and  I  tell  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  that  no  matter  what 
his  threats  may  be,  no  matter  whether 
he  may  say  that  my  speech  does  me  harm 
or  good,  he  will  neither  seduce,  nor 
threaten,  nor  drive  me  on  any  such  issue 
into  any  such  line  or  any  such  professions. 
In  furtherance  of  this  same  plan,  this 
attempt  to  produce  a  religious  prejudice 
against  those  who  oppose  this  Bill,  the 
hon.  gentleman  and  others  are  declaring 
that  I  am  controlled  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Toronto. 

Mr.  WHITE  (Hasting.     So  you  are. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  he  states  that  which  is  not  the  fact. 
Notwithstanding  that  I  am  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  proving  my  case  as  to  his 
statement,  by  his  own  declaration  in  this 
House,  I  proceed  to  give  the  evidence 
of  that  as  I  have  given  the  evidence  of 
other  things.     He  said: 

"Mr.  Mowat  was  controlled  by  Archbishop 
Lynch  and  they  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he,  too,  controlled  Mr.  Blake.  ISo  doubt 
orders  went  from  the  Palace  at  Toronto  and 
the  great  Reform  statesmen  had  to  obey." 
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I  determined,  as  soon  as  I  saw  this  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  I  would 
sneet  him  hfre,  face  to  face,  and  have 
this  out  with  him,  and  have  it  out  with 
Mm  I  will.  This  is  not  all.  The  Rev. 
Brother  Wright,  at  a  meeting  in  Leeds, 
said: 

"  They  (the  Orangemen)  were  not  defeated 
m  ParUament  solely  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  through  the  instrumentahty  of  Ontario 
politicians,  who  considered  the  smiles  of 
Kome  of  greater  value  than  the  approbation 
of  their  fellow  Protestants.  The  Bill  was  de- 
feated because  Archbishop  Lynch  said,  no, 
Christopher  Fraser  repeated,  no ;  and  Edward 
Blake  bowed  his  head  and  whispered,  no.  " 

He  voted  "  no,  "  the  last  time;  but  I  trust 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  will  admit  that 
lis  negative  this  night  is  not  given  in  a 
whisper. 

Mr.  WHITE  (Hastings),  I  drove  you 
io  it. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  You  drove  me  to  it ! 
Manage  your  own  drove.  At  Winnipeg, 
again,  the  hon.  gentleman  said  : 

"Unfortunately  Archbishop  Lynch  had 
Mr.  Mowat  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  it  was 
even  hinted  he  was  getting  a  hard  hold  on 
Mr.  Blake,  and  let  us  hope  our  own  leader 
will  keep  his  skirts  clear.  " 

An  hon.  GENTLEMAN.  He  has  no 
confidence  in  the  breed. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  My  hon  friend  says 
lie  has  no  confidence  in  the  breed.  Now, 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  the  acquaintance, 
for  a  considerable  time,  of  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Toronto,  and  I  hope,  being 
both  of  us  Irishmen,  I  may  even  call 
myself  his  friend ;  but  I  have  never, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
others  or  myself,  by  speech  or  writing, 
or  in  any  way,  had  the  slightest  com- 
munication with  Archbishop  Lynch  on 
any  one  political  topic,  of  any  description 
whatever — not  this  one  only,  but  any 
[)olitical  topic  of  any  description.  For 
aught  I  know,  unless  he  has  given  puV)lic 
utterance  to  the  contrary,  that  prelate 
may  entertain  the  same  view  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Orange  Bill  as  I  observe  the 
hon.  member  for  Hastings  has  said  Arch- 
bishop Tach6  does,  namely  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  its  l>oing  passed.  But  I  aay 
that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  particulars,  I 


have  acted  entirely  upon  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  wholly  free  from  every — I  will 
not  say  dictation  or  control — but 
attempt  at  dictation  or  control,  hint 
or  suggestion,  knowledge  or  in- 
formation, as  to  what  the  opinions 
of  that  prelate  or  of  any  other  prelate  or 
dignitary  or  persons  of  the  Roman 
Cathclic  faith  might  be  on  the  subject.  I 
have  acted  on  convictions  which  I  have 
entertained  ever  since  I  came  into  pubHc 
life,  on  convictions  which  I  was  known 
to  have  entertained  in  the  Local  Legis- 
lature, and  to  have  expressed,  not  on 
the  floor  of  the  Legislature,  but  to  lead- 
ing members,  when  the  question  was 
likely  to  come  up  in  the  Local  House, 
with  reference  to  another  secret  organiza- 
tion— convictions  hostile  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  secret  associations,  hostile  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  Orange  society. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  am,  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  says,  a  Protestant,  and  it  is 
also  true — I  suppose  that  is  the  meaning 
of  his  phrase  ultramontane — that  I  am 
of  that  school  of  thought  which  is  most 
opposed  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  dog- 
matic errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That 
is  perfectly  true.  I  protest  against  what  I 
deem  her  errors;  but  I  am  also  an  earnest 
advocate  of  religious  freedom  and  equality 
and  the  full  rights  of  conscience. 

THE  LATE  POLITICO-RELIGIOUS  DIFFI- 
CULTIES IN  QUEBEC. 

As  the  Ontario  leaders  of  the  Orange  so- 
ciety declare  that  that  Province  is  ruled 
politically,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  that  it  must  be  freed  from  the 
domination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
by  subverting  Mr.  Mowat,  I  notice  they 
have  sometimes  said  a  word  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  the  I'rovince  of 
Quebec,  and  as  to  its  rule  ;  and  I  desire 
here  to  advert  to  this  question,  .speaking 
with  the  same  plainness  of  speech  which 
I  have  used  tliLs  evening,  though  I  may 
perhaps  offend  some  of  those  who  may 
have  listened  with  approval  to  some 
things  I  have  hitherto  said.  I  say  I  do 
not  find  thLs  pretention  to  l)o  the  exclu- 
sive standard  bearers  of  Protestant  prin- 
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ciples!  and  to  lay  down  a  rule  and  mea- 
sure, -with  which  unless  all  Protestants 
comply,  they  are  to  be  held  untrue  to  their 
principles,  to  be  a  proper  attribute  of  this 
association,  judged  by  its  leaders  in 
Ontario.  I  have  spoken  of  Quebec. 
Now,  in  that  Province  there  have 
been,  for  a  long  time,  some 
persons  —  some  persons  only,  I  am 
glad  to  say — who  have  striven  to  create 
that  regime  in  favor  of  their  own  party, 
who  have  insisted  on  extreme  pretensions 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  clergy  to  use  their 
influence  in  elections;  who  have  sought  to 
dra-^  the  clergy  into  the  political  arena; 
who  have  sought  to  pervert  certain  gen- 
eral language,  which  was  used  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Church,  from  its  true 
sense  and  to  turn  it  to  the  condemnation 
of  one  political  party;  who  have  sought 
to  maintain  the  view  that  the  clergy 
should  refuse  the  rites  of  the  Church  to 
persons  on  account  of  their  votes;  who 
have  sought  f  o  repeal  the  law  as  to  un- 
due influence,  as  far  it  affected  the 
clergy ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  persons 
in  Quebec  met,  in  the  past,  with  a  mea- 
sure of  success.  Pressure  was  used  in 
several  counties  against  the  candidates  of 
one  political  party,  as  Liberal  Catholics; 
and  the  struggle  was  severe,  and  resulted 
in  a  great  weakening  of  that  party,  from 
which  it  has  not  even  yet  recovered.  The 
members  of  that  party  appealed,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  three  tribunals; 
they  appealed  to  public  opinion,  to  the 
courts  of  the  land,  and  to  the  highest 
authorities  in  their  own  church.  They 
fought  a  long  and  arduous  fight,  which 
reached  its  climax,  perhaps,  in  the  period 
from  1875  to  1881.  Public  opinion,  one 
of  the  tribunals  to  which  they  appealed, 
was  roused  to  a  considerable  degree  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec;  and  many  Pro- 
testants there  even  changed  their  political 
views  and  left  the  party  with  which  they 
had  usually  acted,  because  they  felt  that 
this  pressure  was  a  pressure  foreign 
to  the  proper  sphere  of  religion  and 
the  proper  sphere  of  the  Church.  The 
-  members  of  the  party  appealed  also  to 
the  law  ;  and  the  law  was  vindicated  in 


several  cases.  They  appealed  also  to  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  Church,  and 
those  authorities  also  interfered.  We 
know  well,  for  it  is  public  to  us,  what 
was  done.  "We  know  that,  in  1876,  an 
instruction  was  sent  out  from  the 
Supreme  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office 
in  these  words: 

"The  Bishops  of  Canada  musi  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  Holy  See  fully  acknow- 
ledges the  extreme  gravity  of  the  facts  report- 
ed by  them  ;  and  the  injury  caused  by  these 
facts  to  the  authority  of  the  clergy  and  the 
holy  ministry  is  particularly  to  be  deplored 

'•Wherefore,  in  order  to  make  up  for  these 
great  injuries,  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
root  out  the  evil.  Now  the  cause  of  such 
great  inconveniences  lies  in  the  fact  that 
theee  Bishops  are  divided  among  themselves 
both  as  regards  the  political  question  and  as 
regards  other  questions  which  are  now 
agitated  in  Canada.  Therefore  with  a  view 
to  putting  an  end  to  these  much  to  be  re- 
gretted dissensions,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
the  Bishops,  together  with  His  Lordship  the 
Apostolic  Delegate  who  has  been  sent  to 
Canada,  concert  with  each  other  to  determine 
a  uniform  policy  to  be  followed  by  all  and 
each  of  them  with  regard  to  political  parties. 

"Another  cause  of  these  same  inconveni- 
ences lies  in  their  too  great  interference  in 
political  affairs,  without  enough  of  heed  for 
pastoral  prudence.  The  proper  remedy  for 
this  excess  of  zeal,  is  to  remind  these 
Bishops  of  that  which  has  already  been  re- 
commended to  them  by  this  Supreme  Congre- 
gation, on  Wednesday  the  29th  of  July,  1874, 
to  the  elfeci  that  on  the  occasion  of  political 
elections,  they  should  conform  in  their  advice 
to  electors,  to  what  had  been  enaoted  in  the 
Provincial   Council  of  1S6S. 

"it  must  be  added  that  the  Church  while 
condemning  Liberalism,  does  not  intend  to 
strike  each  and  every  political  party  which 
might  chance  to  be  called  Liberal,  since  the 
decisions  of  the  Church  only  apply  to  errors 
which  are  opposed  to  Catholic  doctrine  and 
not  to  any  specified  political  party  whatever, 
and  that  consequently,  whoever,  without  any 
other  foundatoin,  declares  that  or.e  of  the 
political  parties  of  Canada,  namely,  the  party 
called  the  Reform  party,  a  party  hereto- 
fore strongly  supported  by  some  Bishops,  is 
condemned  by  the  Church,  whoever  makes 
such  a  statement  acts  wrongfully. 

"Finally,  as  to  what  concerns  the  main  sub- 
ject of  the  doubts  propounded;  in  order  to 
determine  what  measures  should  be  taken  as 
regards  Catholics,  who,  by  reason  of  a 
pretended  undue  interference  of  the 
clergy  in  political  elections,  appeal  to  the 
civil  courts;  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
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general  rule  for  the  Bishops  on  this  subject, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  the  duty  of  whoever 
Is  in  charge  to  provide  in  each  case,  with 
respect  to  the  consciences  of  persons  making 
such  appeals.  Therefore  let  the  Bishops 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  guard  the 
honor  of  the  clergy,  taking  special  care  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  clergymen 
from  being  obliged  to  appear  before  lay 
Judges. 

"Lastly,  Bishops  must  be  exhorted  to  ob- 
serve the  greatest  reserve  with  regard  to  pol- 
itical affairs,  by  reason,  especially,  of  the 
danger  there  would  be  of  provoking  a  violent 
"war  against  the  church  on  the  part  of  Protes- 
tants, who  are  already  restless  and  irritated 
against  the  clergy  under  pretence  of  undue 
interference  in  political  elections.  Besides 
the  clergy  must  be  brought  to  always  avoid 
naming  persons  from  the  pulpit,  still  much 
more  so  if  it  is  to  discredit  them  on  the  occa- 
sion of  elections,  and  never  to  make  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  subser- 
vient to  private  purposes,  except  when  candi- 
dates might  become  antagonistic  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  church." 

II  Now,  Sii-,  that  was  followed  up  by  the 
pastoral  letter  and  circular  which  were 
issued  after  the  arrival  of  the  Delegate 
Apostolic,  and  after  an  understanding  had 
been  reached  with  him  in  1877.  The 
pastoral  letter  of  1877  contains  thefollow- 
ing  passages: — 

"  The  gravity  of  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  last  general  election, 
and  the  numerous  and  various  difficulties 
to  which  they  have  given  occasion,  make  it 
Our  duty  to  remind  you  briefly,  Our  Most 
Dear  Brethren,  of  the  principles  and  the 
rules  of  policy  which  were  expounded  to  you 
before  now,  in  Our  Councils,  Our  Circulars, 
and  Our  pastorals,  and  particularly  in  that 
of  the  22nd  of  September  1875." 

"  The  Ninth  Decree  of  the  Fourth  Council, 
held  in  1868,  expounds  your  duties  as  elec- 
tors in  the  following  terms  : —  '  Let  the 
pastors  instruct  with  great  care  the  faithful 
on  their  duties  in  election  times  ;  let  them 
strongly  impress  on  their  minds  that  the 
same  law  which  confers  on  citizens  the  right 
of  suffrage  imposes  on  them  at  the  same 
time  the  very  serious  obligation  to  give 
their  votes  whenever  it  is  necessary,  and  al- 
ways to  vote  according  to  their  consciences, 
under  the  Eye  of  God,  and  for  the  Vjest 
interests  of  religion  and  of  their  country  ; 
that  consequently  the  electors  are  always 
bound  in  conscience,  before  God,  to  give 
their  suffrages  to  whatever  cahdidate  they 
believe  to  be  truly  honest  and  able  to  fulfil 
well  and   faithfully  the  important   duties 


\vhich  devolve  upon  him,  to  be  ever  atten- 
tive  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  State 
and  to  work  faithfuUy  to  promote  and 
guard  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  State.' " 

Then,  after  pointing  out  what  had 
been  done  in  1873  and  1875,  and  gh-ing 
a  warning  against  the  doctrines  Catholico- 
Liberales,  the  pastoral  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Unfortunately,  and  against  our  intention, 
some  persons  were  inclined  to   see  in  this 
document  an   abandonment    of  principle,  to 
come  down  to  persons  and  political  parties 
Our  wish  has  been  to   expound  to    you  tne 
true  doctrine   on   the    constitution   and  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  on   the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  the  clergy  in  society,  on  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Catholic  press,  and  on  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath  ;  such  has  been  our  only  aim,  and 
such  is  still  our  intention.     In  this  we  'have 
followed    the    example    of    the    Holy     See 
who,  in  condemning  Liberal  Catholicism  has 
reframed  from  naming  persons   and  political 
parties.     In  fact  there  does   not  exist  any 
Pontifical  Act  condemning  anypohtical  partv 
whatever ;   all  the  condemnations  which  have 
up  to  the  present  time  emanated  from  this 
venerable  source  are  only  applicable  to  Libe- 
ral Catholics  and  to  their  principles,  and  the 
brief  addressed  to  one  of  us  in  September, 
1876,  must  be  interpreted  in  ihat  sense.    Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Sovereign  PontifT, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  wise  pcescription 
of  our  Fourtli  Council,  we  leave  to  each  one 
of  you  to  judge,  under  the  eye  of  God,  which 
are  the  men  to  whom  these  condemnations 
apply,  whatever  may  be  the  political  party  to 
which  tliey  belong." 

Now,  Sir,  at  the  same  time,  as  I  have 
said,  a  circular  letter  was  issued  to  the 
clergy,  from  which  I  will  read  au  ex- 
tract or  two  : 

"  In  analysing  the  ninth  decree  of  the 
Fourth  Council,  and  the  eighteenth  of  the 
Fifth,  we  find  that  the  clergy  must  confine 
themselves  to  instructing  the  people  as  to 
their  duties  in  eleclion  time  ;  which  duties  are 
thn  following  : — 1.  ?m  give  their  voles  when 
sufticicnt  reasons  call  for  it.  2.  To  vote  ac- 
cording to  their  consciences,  and  under  Iho 
Eye  of  (rod,  and  to  give, their  sujiport  t©  the 
candidates  whom  they  may  pruilently  judge 
to  be  truly  honest  and  able  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  represcntativf,  which  are  to  watch 
over  and  procure  faithfully  the  welfare  of 
religion  and  of  the  stale.  3.  Not  to  si'll  their 
vob's.  4.  To  avoid  intemperance,  slander, 
and  perjury." 

Another  passage  reads  thus  : 

"  When  you  shall  have  so  explained  to  your- 
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people  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide 
them  in  their  choice,  leave  to  the  conscience 
of  each  of  them  the  option  of  applying  them 
to  persons  and  to  parties.  And  whenever  a 
penitent  shall  tell  you  that  he  has  voted  in 
all  conscience  and  under  the  eye  of  God, 
never  call  in  question  his  good  faith,  and  put 
into  practice  the  well-known  axiom :  the 
same  belief  must  be  given  to  what  the  penitent 
says  on  his  own  behalf  as  to  what  he  says 
against  himself." 
Then  again,  Sir,  the  letter  says : 

"  The  decree  of  the  Fourth  Council  forbids 
you  to  teach  from  the  pulpit,  or  otherwise, 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  vote  for  such  and  such  a 
candidate,  or  for  such  and  such  a  political 
party.  With  much  more  reason  is  it  forbidden  I 
to  you  to  announce  that  you  will  refuse  the 
Sacraments  for  that  cause. 

"Never  give  your  individual  political 
opinion  from  the  pulpit. 

"  Never  attend  any  political  meeting,  and 
never  make  a  public  speech  on  such  matters 
without  the  permission  of  your  ordinary. 

"  If  you  have  a  right  to  vote  you  may  avail 
yourself  of  it ;  but  let  it  be  with  prudence  and 
without  ostentation.  It  is  proper  that  you 
should  choose  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  voting,  and  not  wait  till  the  last 
moment,  when  the  excitement  is  always 
greater,  and  that  you  should  not  remain  near 
the  place  where  the  election  is  taking  place. 

"  To  those  who  may  come  to  consult  you 
privately,  answer  with  prudence  and  calmly, 
without  entering  into  discussions,  which 
would  be  compromising  to  your  character  ; 
for  you  know  well  that  language  the  most 
innocent  and  the  most  true  is  exposed  to  be 
at  such  times  misunderstood,  misinterpreted 
and  misreported.  And  even  if  you  see  that 
people  are  greatly  excited,  it  will  be  prudent 
on  your  part  to  state  simply  that  what  you 
have  said  from  the  pulpit  must  be  sufficient 
to  guide  them." 

Well,  Sir,  these  documents  to  which  I 
have  referred  contain,  I  may  say,  some 
observations  in  which  I  think  the  pastors 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  set  an 
admirable  example  to  the  pastoi-s  of  the 
other  churches;  I  mean  particularly  those 
injunctions  against  selling  the  suffrage, 
against  bribery,  against  coiTuption, 
against  intemperance,  against  calumny 
and  against  perjury.  Then  we  go  fur- 
ther. I  do  not  confine  myself  wholly  to 
the  statements  made  by  these  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries.  About  the  same  time, 
a  discussion  was  raised  in  this  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  I  wish  to  show  that  the  views 
which    are  reprehended  by   ^ese  docu- 


ments are  views  which  were  not  held  hj^ 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  even  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  On  the  11th  February,. 
I  think,  in  the  year  1877,  Senator  Mas- 
son,  then  a  member  of  tliis  House,  used 
these  expressions: 

"  Now,  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  says  in  his- 
letter  that  the  party  with  which  I  act  was- 
controlled  by  a  power  which  declared  tha^ 
free  thought  was  a  cardinal  sin.  Well,  Sir,. 
I  say  that  this  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  slan- 
der on  the  Conservative  party;  aad  as  a  Con- 
servative and  an  Ultramontane,  as  I  am  called 
by  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  the 
leader  of  the  Ultramontanes,  I  say  that  the 
Conservatives  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
I  speak  advisedly,  are  ready  to  give  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Province,  on  religious  questions, 
that  submission  and  that  confidence  which,, 
according  to  our  creed,  we  are  obliged  to  give 
them;  and  regarding  questions  relating  to  the 
material  progress  of  the  country,  and  the  poli- 
tical atfairs  of  the  country,  we  are  ready,  and 
shall  always  be  ready,  to  give  to  the  opinions- 
of  these  gentlemen  that  respect  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  owing  to  their  high  intelligence, 
their  great  virtue  and  their  disinterestedness;, 
but  we  are  not  ready  to  give  any  more." 

Well,  the  matter  was  not  finally  settled. 
Notwithstanding  what  had  been  said,  the 
discussion  went  on.  Still  the  questions 
was  raised,  and  raised  in  pretty  influen- 
tial quarters,  on  the  part  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  in  Quebec,  with  reference 
to  the  law  as  to  undue  influence;  and  I 
felt  it  my  duty — thinking  the  question 
naight  become  a  serious  one,  and  desiring, 
to  place  myself  on  record,  and  as  I  might 
bv  my  voice  in  some  degree  influence  my 
fellow-countrymen — to  speak  upon  the- 
subject  myself;  and  I  did  so  at  the  village 
of  Teeswater,  in  the  year  1877.  From 
that  speech  I  may  be  permitted  to  quotes 

"Another   demand   of    a  very  different 
character  has   been  made   from  very  high 
quarters,  namely,  that  we  should  alter  the 
law  as  to   undue  influence.     Now,  the  basis 
of  our  representative  institutions  is  that  ovir 
elections  shall  be  free.     Each  of  us  is  called 
on  to  surrender  his  share  of  control  over  the 
common  affairs  to   the  majority,  upon  the 
ground  that  this  surrender  is  necessary,  for  so 
only  can  we  reach  a  decision  ;  but  also  on 
I  the  hypothesis,  without  which  the   demand 
i  would  be  quite  unjustifiable,  that,  aU  hav- 
ing a  common  interest,  and  each  man  speak- 
,  ing    freely  for  himself,    the    view    of  the 
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^majority  is  more  likely  to  be  sound — is  more 
.likely  accurately  to  represent  what  would  be 
Ibeneficiai  to  the  community  than   the  view 
of  the  minority.     This  is  the  ground-work. 
Now,  that  ground-work  wholly  fails  if  the 
vote  be  not  the   expression  of  the   voter's 
own  opinion,   but   the  expression  of  some- 
Tjody   else's   opinion  different  from  his.     If, 
instead  of  its  being  his   opinion,  it  be  the 
opinion  of  his   employer,  his  landlord,  his 
cre^Iitor,   or  his  minister,  why,  it  is  not  his 
TOte  at  all,  it  is  somebody  else's,  and  we  have 
not  submitted  ourselves  to   the  free  voice  of 
our  fellow-countrymen,  but  possibly  to  the 
voice  of  a  very  small  minority,  who  have 
determined  what   the  voice  of    the  larger 
number  is  to  be.     Thus  the   whole  basis  of 
our  representative  institutions  would  be  de- 
itroyed,  if  we  permitted  the  opinions  of  our 
employers,  creditors,  landlords,  or  ministers 
to  be  forcibly  substituted  for  our  own.     For 
this  reason,  besides  the  penalties  which  are 
■  enacted  against  the  exercise  of  undue  in- 
fluence, we  have  declared  that  the  vote  of 
-any  man  so  unduly  influenced  shall  be  null 
and  void,  and  that  elections  carried  by  such 
Tindue  influences  shall  be  annulled.     I  can- 
not, if  a  landlord,  say  to  my  tenant,  '  Now, 
tenant,  i  shall  turn  you  out    at  the  end  of 
your  term  if  you  do  not  vote  for  my  candi- 
date.'   Though  I  may  have  a  legal  right  to 
turn  him  out  at  the  end  of  the  term,  yet  I 
-cannot  give  the  intimation  that  I  wiU,  on 
this  ground,  exercise  this  right.     If  I  do,  the 
vote  is  annufled  as  not  free.     I  cannot,  if  a 
creditor,  say  to  my  debtor,  *  I  will  exact  that 
debt  at  once  if  you   do  not  vote  as  I  wish,' 
iibough  I  may  have  a  legal  right  to  exact  my 
•debt.     I  cannot,  if  an  employer,  say  to  my 
employee, '  You  shall  leave  my  employment 
at  the  end   of  the  current  term  unless  you 
vote    with  me,'  though   the  law  may  not 
oblige  me  to   retain  him  in  my  service.     It 
liad  been  found  necessary  in  all  these  cases  to 
prevent  the  relations  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red from  being  made  the  means  of  unduly 
influencing  the  vote,  in  order  that  this  great 
■cardinal  principle   of  our  Constitution — the 
freedom   of  each  man  to   vote  according  to 
iis  own  opinion— may   be  preserved  intact. 
True,  the  landlord,  and  the  creditor,  and  the 
employer  have  each  the  right  to  speak  and 
persuade  by  arguments  ;  and  the  confidence 
placed  in  them  may  be  such  that  the  voter's 
opinion  may  be  changed  ;  but  between  the 
argument,  the   persuasion,    the    confidence 
which  may  conduce  to  a  change  in  the  mind 
and     opinion     of     the     voter,     and     that 
coercion  which  campels  him  to  .vote  contrary 
to  his  mind  on  the  threat  of  some  loss   or 
penalty,  there  is  a  broad   and   palpable    dis- 
'iinction,  and  that  ia  the  distinction  which  the 


law  lays  down.  Now,  if  there  be  a  form  of 
religion  under  which  the  minister  Ls  supposed 
to  have'  the  power,  by  granting  or  refusing 
certain  rites,  or  by  making  certain  declara- 
tions, to  affect  the  state  of  the  voter  after 
death,  is  it  not  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
threat  of  such  results  to  the  voter  unless  he 
votes  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
minister,  might  be  infinitely  more  potent 
than  any  of  the  other  threats  I  have  named — 
of  the  exaction  of  a  debt,  the  ejection  of  a 
tenant,  or  the  discharge  of  an  employee  ? 
And  would  not  such  a  threat  be  obnoxious 
to  just  the  same  objection? 

"lam  far,  indeed,  from  implying  that 
politics  should  not  be  handled  on  Christian 
principles  Whatever  difficulties  and  differ- 
ences there  may  be  as  to  Christian  dogma, 
there  is,  fortunately,  very  little  difference 
concerning  Christian  morals.  We  are,  fortun- 
ately, all  united  in  this  country  in  the 
theoretical  recognition — however  far  we  may 
fail  in  the  practical  observance — of  the  great 
doctrines  of  Christian  morality  which  are 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  Gospels  ;  and  I 
believe  it  is  on  the  basis  of  those  doctrines 
that  the  politics  of  the  country  should  be 
carried  on.  Dim  indeed  would  be  our  hopes, 
and  dark  our  expectations  for  the  future,  if 
they  did  not  embrace  the  coming  of  that 
glorious  day  when  those  principles  shall  be 
truly,  fully  aud  practically  recognized — if  we 
did  not  look  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of 
promises  that  the'kingdoms  of  this  world  shaH 
become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  ;'  and  that 
'nation  shall  not  make  war  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more  ;'  if 
we  did  not  watch  for  the  time  when  the 
human  law  of  self-iuterest  and  hate  shall  be 
superseded  by  the  Divine  law  of  self-sacrifice 
and  love.  But  while  we  hope  and  strive  for 
the  accomplishment  of  these  things,  we  must 
not  forget  the  lessons  of  the  Great  Teacher 
and  Exemplar.  When  interrogated  upon 
secular  things — when  asked  as  to  rendering 
tribute  to  Cajsar,  He  said,  'Render  unto 
Ciesar  the  things  that  are  Cajsar's,  and  to 
God  the  things  which  are  God's.'  He  laid 
down  the  principle,  and  he  left  the  people — 
the  querists — to  make  the  application.  So 
again  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
settle  a  dispute  between  two  brothers 
about  an  inheritance.  He  said  :  *  Man, 
who  made  Me  a  judge  or  divider  over 
you  ? '  Such  was  the  view  He  took  as 
to  the  duty  of  a  minister,  as  to  tha 
work  of  the  puljiit  ;  and  while  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  to  all  ministers  I  would  freely 
accord  the  right  as  citizens  of  voting,  of 
expressinp  their  opinions,  of  arguing  and 
persuading,  and  influencing  if  they  pleaae, 
my  own  opinion  Is  that  the  pastor  o  la  flock 
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divided  on  politics  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  retain  the  fullest  confidence  of  all  the 
members  of  that  flock,  and  so  to  discharge 
ef^ctually  his  great  task,  if  he  abstains  from 
adBve  interference  in  those  political  aftairs 
on  which  there  is  and  will  be  great  division 
of  opinion  among  them.  But,  Sir,  it  has 
been  argued  in  some  quarters  that  the  free 
exerciee  of  one  form  of  religion  amongst  us  is 
impaired  by  this  law.  That  wonld,  indeed, 
if  true,  be  a  serious  thing.  But,  if  it  were 
true,  we  would  still  be  bound,  in  my 
opinion,  to  j^reserve  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  freedom  of  the  elector.  No 
man,  any  article  of  whose  creed  should 
naake  him  a  slave,  would  be  fit  to  control 
either  his  own  destiny  or  that  of  free  men. 
A  slave  himself,  he  would  be  but  a  proper 
instrument  to  make  slaves  of  others.  Such 
an  article  of  religion  woidd,  in  a  word,  "be 
inconsistent  with  free  institutions,  because  it 
would  not  permit  that  liberty  of  opinion  in 
the  individual,  which  is  their  very  base  and 
corner  stone.  But  we  are  not  confronted 
with  that  difficulty.  The  public  and  deliber- 
ate utterances  of  high  dignitaries  in  more 
than  one  Province  of  Canada  have  shown 
that  the  assertion  is  unfounded,  and  have 
recognized  the  right  of  every  elector  to  vote 
according  to  his  conscience  ;  and  the  recent 
statement — communicated  to  the  public 
through  Lord  Denbigh— of  the  head  of  that 
Church,  shows  that  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  the  law  as  to  undue  influence  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  ours,  is  perhaps  the  only 
country  in  Europe  where  the  professors  of 
that  rehgion  are  free  to  practise  it.  If  this 
be  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  so 
here  ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  any 
form  of  religion,  the  free  and  fuU  exercise  of 
which  is  impaired  by  the  preservation  of  the 
great  principle  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
trust,  then,  that  the  ill-advised  pretentions 
which  have  been  set  up  will  be  abandoned  ; 
but  shoiUd  they  be  pressed,  I  take  the  op- 
portunity "  of  declaring  that  for  myself, 
whatever  be  the  .consequences,  I  shall  stand 
by  the  principle  which  I  have  laid  down  and 
shall  struggle  to  preserve — so  far  as  my 
feeble  powers  permit — to  each  one  of 
my  feUow-countrymen,  whatever  his  creed, 
the  same  full  and  ample  measure  of  civU 
freedom  which  he  now  enjoys  under  those 
laws  which  enable  him  and  me,  though  we 
may  be  of  diverse  faiths,  to  meet  here  on 
the  same  platform,  and  here  to  diff"er  or 
agree  according  to  our  own  political  convic- 
tions, and  not  according  to  our  religious 
faith  or  the  dictation  of  any  other  men,  lay 
or  clerical." 

Now,  Sir,  finally,  in  September,  1881  > 


there  was  a  further  communication  deal- 
ing with  these  two  subjects  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  from  it  I  shall  trouble 
the  House  with  a  very  brief  extract.  It 
is  a  communication  from  the  Prefect  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation,  Cardinal 
Simeoni  : 

"It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  that  in  your 
Province  certain  members  ofthe  clergy  and  of 
the  secvilar  body  continue  to  interfere  too 
much  in  politicaf  elections,  by  using  either 
the  pulpit  or  newspapers  and  other  publica- 
tions. 

'•  It  is  equally  known  to  the  aforesaid  Sac- 
red Congregation  that  a  certain  suffragan  of 
Your  Lordship  now  endeavors  to  appeal  to 
Parliament  to  cause  the  electoral  law- concern- 
ing the  so-called  undue  influence  to  be  am- 
ended. 

"Now,  as  regards  the  first  point,  I  hasten 
to  remind  Your  Lordship  that  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1876  the  Supreme  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Oflice  issued  the  following  instruc- 
tion:" 

And  then  follows  the  instruction  which  I 
have  already  quoted.  The  communicatioia 
proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"In  conformity  with  this  instruction,  Your 
Lordship  must  without  delay  make  known  to 
all  your  suffragans,  to  the  clergy,  and  to  all 
those  whom  it  may  .concern,  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Hol^  Father  that  all  the 
aforesaid  prescriptions  of  the  Holy  Office  be 
strictly  obsei-ved. 

"As  regards  the  second  point,  Your  Lord- 
ship must  notify  all  the  suffragans  that  each 
of  the  prelates  individually  must  refrain  from 
agitating  or  causmg  to  be  agitated  the  ques- 
tion ofthe  amendment  ofthe  law  concerning 
the  said  undue  influence.  If  there  should 
come  a  time  when  the  Bishops  assembled 
should  juage  unanimously  that  the  proper 
period  had  come  to  make  the  aforesaid  demand 
they  must  first  apply  to  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation to  receive  from  it  their  proper  instruc- 
tions." 

And  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the  final 
settlement  of  that  controversy,  so  far  as 
concerned  the  views  of  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  Church,  repeated  after 
an  interval  of  years.  During  that 
controversy,  on  the  twentieth  of 
January,  in  the  year  1876,  the 
Archbishop  of  Toronto  addressed  a 
public  letter  to  my  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  East  York  (Mr.  Mackenzie), 
which  dealing  as  it  does  with  this  subject. 
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■may  appropriately  be  read  at  this  time. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

"Toronto,  20th  January,  1876. 

"Hon.  A.  Mackenzie, 

"Premier  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

"Hon.  and  Dear  Sir, — I  think  this  an 
opportune  time  to  inform  you  and  your 
Government  that  priests  in  oux  Archdiocese 
are  strictly  forbidden  to  make  the  altar  or 
pulpit  of  their  churches  the  tribune  of  politi- 
cal harangues  for  or  against  any  party  or 
candidate  for  election;  or  to  threaten  any 
spiritual  disabihty  for  voting  with  either 
party. 

"Priests  may,  of  course,  instruct  their 
people  on  the  conscientious  obUgation  of 
voting  for  the  candidate  whom  they  judge 
wiU  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  country; 
of  taking  no  bribes;  and  of  conducting 
themselves  at  the  elections  in  a  loyal  and 
peaceful  manner;  but  they  are  not  to  say  to 
the  people,  from  the  altar,  that  they  are  to 
vote  for  this  candidate  and  reject  the  other. 

"It  would  be  very  imprudent  in  a  priest, 
whose  congregation  is  composed  of  Liberals 
and  Conservatives,  to  become  a  warm  parti- 
san of  either  pohtical  party. 

"It  would  neutralize  his  influence  for  good 
in  too  many  instances,  and  a  priest  requires, 
all  he  possesses  to  forward  the  interests  of  his 
whole  congregation. 

"It  is  true  that  a  priest,  in  his  ordination, 
does  not  renounce  his  rights  of  citizenship  ; 
nor  does  he  receive  authority  to  impose  on 
his  congregation  his  own  particular  views  of 
politics. 

"The  Catholic  Church  asks  no  special  favor 
from  any  party.  Ker  existence  is  indepen- 
dent of  both.  She  asks  only  that  her  people 
be  put  under  no  unjust  restraint  or  ban.  It 
is  true  that  the  old  legislation  of  England 
made  the  CathoUc  religion  a  bar  to  political 
and  almost  social  existence;  and  though 
•wiser  councils  now  prevail  in  Courts  and  Par- 
liaments, yet  some  of  the  Protestant  populace, 
and  an  occasional  statesman  in  his  individual 
capacity,  so  long  educated  in  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  retain  a  deep-moted  prejudice  and 
suspicion  not  easily  conquered,  that  the 
Catholic  religion  should  be  a  bar  to  preferment 
and  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  inimical 
to  free  institutions  and  unfavourable  to 
State  rights.  This  is  still  a  reproduction  of 
the  old  Pagan  cry;  'The  Christians  to  the 
beasts,'  or  the  old  Jewish  accusation  :  '  We 
have  found  this  man  perverting  our  nation 
and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Csesar.' 

"  The  Catholic  Church  asks  only  liberty  to 
do  good,  and  to  be  untrammelled  by  unjust 
laws  in  the  exercise  of  her  divinJ  rights.  I 
might  here  remark,  that  when  in  a  &ee  coun- 


try, religious  and  sacred  rights  are  brought 
into  the  arena  of  politics,  then  the  Catholics 
have  to  follow  them  to  the  polls  and  contend 
there  for  their  right,  as  in  tiie  case  of  educa- 
tion. We  beheve  that  parents  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  educate  their  children  as  they 
please.  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go  and  when  he  Ls  old  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it.'  Hence,  when  the  Catholics  of 
Lower  Canada  conceded  the  right  of  separate 
education  to  the  Protestant  minority  of 
Lower  Canada,  the  Catholic  minority  of 
Upper  Canada  claimed  the  same  right,  but 
had  to  contend  for  this  right  at  the  elections; 
and  thus  religious  questions  %re  dragged  Out 
of  their  sphere.  The  Catholic  does  not 
permit  hisrehgion  to  hinder  the  j^rogress  of 
the  country,  or  the  peaceful  exercise  of  a  dif- 
ferent rehgion  to  his  neighbors.  ^^Jhen  his 
rehgious  principles  are  safe,  the  Catholic, 
under  the  impression  that  party  government 
is  a  lesser  evU,  gives  his^support  to  that 
which  he  thinks  will  perform  its  duties  for 
the  greater  good  of  the  country  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people. 

"  I  am,  Honourable  Sir, 
"  Your  very  obedient  servant, 
"  JOHN  JOSEPH  LYNCH, 
"  Archbishop  of  Toronto." 

As  I  have  said,  there  was  a  long  and  bit- 
ter controversy  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec with  souae  who  strove  to  abuse  the 
power  of  the  church  in  the  way  to  which 
I  have  referred.  That  long  and  bitter 
controversy  was  a  controversy  in  which 
my  friends,  the  Liberals  qf  Lower  Can- 
ada, were  the  oppressed  party,  the  party 
which  was  being  overborne  in  it,  which 
was  suffering  from  it,  in  the  constituen-  f 
cies;  and  though  they  have  received  jus- 
tice at  last  in  the  particular  to  which  I 
have  referred,  it  is  usel^s  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  so  long  a  conflict,  waged  in 
that  manner,  and  with  those  weapons, 
has  had  a  permanent  weakening  efieot. 

ATTITUDE   OF   OXTAMO    ORANGEMEX  AS   TO 
QUEBEC    DIFFICULTIES. 

But  I  want  to  know  where  in  all  that 
time,  were  the  Orange  Tory  leaders  of 
Ontario.  I  want  to  know  wliother  they 
were  helping  in  the  cause  which  has  thus 
l^een  vinflicated  in  the  end.  I  want  to 
know  whether  they  were  expressing  and 
actively  manifesting  their  sympathy 
with  those  who  were   struggling  for  tho 
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rights  whicli  have  at  length  been 
accorded  them.  It  is  not  so  :  it  is 
known  not  to  be  so.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  Protestants  of  Quebec 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Liberals  of 
Quebec  in  that  struggle,  but  the  Orange 
Tory  leadei-s  of  Ontario  were  unflinching 
in  their  support  of,  and  in  their  consort 
■with  the  very  members  who  were  waging 
that  controversy  against  the  Quebec 
Liberals.  Why]  Because  they  were 
united  in  political  bonds  with  those  mem- 
bers ;  because  they  rejoiced  in  their  suc- 
cess at  the  polls,  although  that  success 
■was  achieved  against  those  with  whom 
they  professed  to  be  in  sympathy.  They 
were  kept  in  place  and  power  by  means 
of  that  partnership  ;  and  therefore  they 
■were  untrue  to  the  principles  which  they 
professed,  and  in  order  to  promote  which 
they  are  now  saying  they  wish  to  be  in- 
corporated. I  have  declared  my  views 
on  this  subject,  and  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
call in  regard  to  them.  I  have  shown 
where  I  am  to  be  found  in  case  any  con- 
flict may  arise  in  which  any  church, 
■whether  Roman  Catholic,  or  Episcopalian, 
or  Presbyterian,  or  what  you  will,  shall 
strive  to  encroach  on  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  just  domain  of  the  State.  I  be- 
Heve  that,  if  you  commit  to  any  church 
absolute  power  and  control  over  faith  and 
morals,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  you 
commit  to  that  church  absolute  and  un- 
limited power  to  determine  what  is  com- 
prised within  faith  and  morals,  you  con- 
cede necessarily  to  that  church  absolute 
power  altogether  ;  and  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  quite  necessary  to  con- 
sider that  there  may  be  a  point  at  which 
we  may  be  called  on  to  consider  what 
the  tenets  of  the  church  in  that  particu- 
lar point  of  view  are.  I  have  shown  that 
the  struggle  was  fought  out  within  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  ;  that  those  rights 
on  which  the  Liberals  of  Lower  Canada 
insisted  have  been  vindicated,and  that  the 
electors  have  a  right  to  vote  as  free  men. 
But  should  such  a  struggle  i-ecur,  which 
God  forbid ;  could  I,  judging  from  the 
past,  hope  for  any  assistance,  could  the 
Liberal  party  look  with  hope  for  any 
assistance  from  the  Orange  Tory  leaders 


of  Ontario  ?  No  ;  because  we  havs^v 
not  received  it  in  the  past ;  andj, 
whatever  the  views  of  these  leaders,  they 
subordinated'  them  altogether  to  pai-ty 
politics,  which  led  them  to  rejoice  in  the 
triumphs  of  ^  those  who  were  perpetua- 
ting principles  directly  opposed  to  their  ■^ 
own. 

ORANGE    CLAIM    TO    SUPERIOR   LOYALTY. 

There  are  some  other  reasons  which  lead 
me  to  think  that  this  society  in  Ontario 
is  not  a  beneficial  one.  Its  leaders  claim 
a  monopoly  not  merely  of  true  Protestant- 
ism, but  also  of  loyalty.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  East  Hastings  (Mr.  White),  at. 
Winnipeg  said  : 

"  One  of  his  reasons  was,  that  ■with  three- 
others  he  bad  opposed  the  Costigan  resolu- 
tion, which  was  a  direct  insult  to  the  Mother 
Country,  and  to  every  loyal  citLzen  in  the 
country,  except  party  leaders  on  both  sidee 
and  members  who  were  pandering  to  the 
Catholic  vote,  and  not  one  member  of  the 
Orange  society  said,  'well  done,'  " 
Grand  Master  Bennett  said  : — 

"You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  a  most 
singular  combination  was  formed  at  the  last 
Session  to  defeat  the  Bill.  We  had  the 
astoundiug  spectacle  of  Protestant  Liberal- 
ism and  tritramontanisin  in  alliance  to  de-- 
feat  it :  Liberalism,  because  of  the  loyalty 
of  Orangemen,  and  Ultramontanism,  because 
of  the  advanced  Protestantism  of  the  Orange 
order. " 

There  you  have  it,  Sir,  laid  down  as  a 
lule,  that  Orangemen  are  so  loyal,  and 
their  loyalty  is  so  ofiensive  to  others  ^ 
that  the  Orangemen  must  be  put  down, 
by  force.  I  maintain  that  that  is  aa 
offensive  statement,  and  that  a  secret 
society  which  devotes  itself  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  such  opinions  as  these,  as  to 
the  loyalty  of  others,  is  one  which  does 
not  deserve  favor  or  State  recognition. 

ORANGE   ATTACKS    ON    THE    LOYALTY    OP 
ROMAN    CATHOLICS. 

There  is  another  reason.  These  Ontario 
Orange  leaders  claim  that  their  object  is 
to  ad  stance  Protestantism  ;  and  they 
claim  to  advance  it,  by  assertions  witfec 
reference  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Churchj, 
which  I  believe  to  be  baseless.  And  here 
again  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  asser-- 
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tions  as  to  dogma.  I  do  not  pi'opose  to 
deal  with  assertions  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion, as  to  whether  certain  views  are 
right  or  wi-ong,  for  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  But  we  have  to  do  ^vith  their 
views  as  to  the  tenets  of  that  church,  as 
they  affect  the  political  condition  and 
social  order  of  the  country.  Those  things 
are  of  material  interest  to  us;  and  it  is 
well  that  we  should  know  what  is  advanc- 
ed in  the  name  of  Protestantism,  or  with 
a  view  of  promoting  it,  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Orange  society  in  Ontario.  In  the 
Sentinel  of  December  21st.,  1882,  there 
is  the  following,  which  is  headed  "Alleg- 
iance to  Eome  only"  : 

"We  have  always  contended  that  the  Kom- 
ish  Church  teaches  its  followers  to  be  disloyal 
to  every  State  wherein  it  exists,  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  no  temporal  Government, 
and  to  own  allegiance  only  to  the  Papacy." 

On  April  26th.,   1883,  the  same    paper 
said: 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  every 
true  member  of  the  church  must  yield  to  the 
Po^e,  the  infallible  head  of  the  church,  un- 
questioning obedience  in  morals,  dogmatic 
faith  or  belief,  and  also  conduct  and  civil 
affairs. 

"No  member  of  the  church  can  dispute  the 
right  of  the  head  of  it  to  decide  infallibly  and 
dogmatically  all  questions  affecting  tempor- 
al power  in  Governments,  any  more  than  he 
can  that  of  the  faith  and  beUef  put  forth  in 
her  teachings. 

******* 

"The  people  in  America  are  governed  by 
constitutions  which  leave  to  themselves  the 
power  of  determining  the  character  and 
structure  of  Government. 

"  These  constitutions  are,  therefore,  inimical 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  her  opinion,  and 
are  only  tolerated  because  they  cannot  be 
destroyed.  As  she  is  al  war  with  every  form 
of  Government  not  prescribed  by  heri~e]f,  it 
would  be  her  duly  to  destroy  these  constitu- 
tions, if  she  could  ;  nay,  she  would  be  guilty, 
under  her  teachings,  if  she  had  the  power, 
and  did  not  destroy  them. 

"  Is  it  not  a  humiliation  that  in  a  country 
like  this  a  loyal  association  has  been  refused 
the  same  privilfgos  that  are  daily  granted  to 
those  who  proclaim  the  prerogative  of  a 
foreign  Prince  Bishop  to  be  superior  to  those 
of  Her  Majesty  and  Her  Government — privi- 
eges  daily  granted  to  those  ^whose  civil 
allegiance  is  firstly  to  the  Pope  and  secondlv 
■wherever  he  might   direct  it,    though    that 


should  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  dignities 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Imperial  Crown  now 
largely  directed  by  the  responsible  Ministers 
of  the  Government,  who  hold  office  at  the  will 
of  the  people?" 

Again  in  the  Sentinel  of  the  eighth  of 
November,  1883,  the  following  language 
is  used  : — 

"It  is  necessary  to  keep  constantly  before 
the  mind  of  the  Orange  and  Protestant  public 
of  the  Dominion  that  Rome  is  still  true  to  her 
motto,  semper  eadem. 

"  She  is  the  same  to-day  that  she  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  planning,  scheming  and 
contriving  to  subvert  the  best  liberties  and 
freeest  institutions  of  every  State  in  Christen- 
dom." 

These  are  the  statements  repeated  over 
and  o  ^er  again  as  to  the  political  attitude 
of  the  Chui'ch  of  Kome;  and  all  true  Pro- 
testants are  called  upon  to  occupy  an 
inimical  position  towards  members  of 
that  Chui'ch,  on  the  ground,  first  of  all, 
that  the  adherents  of  that  Church  do  not 
owe  civil  allegiance  to  the  Queen  of  this 
Dominion  and  the  Constitution  of  this 
country ;  second,  that  they  owe  civil 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  power ;  and 
third,  that  that  power  is  inimical 
to  free  institutions,  and  that  its  efforts 
are  directed  to  subvert  them  as  far  as 
possible.  That  is  the  attitude  with  res- 
pect to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  ad- 
herents in  Canada  to-day.  Again,  so  late 
as  the  nineteenth  of  February,  1884,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ontario 
West,  the  Grand  Master — while  this 
Parliament  was  in  Session,  while  this 
Bill  was  on  the  Order  Paper — referring 
to  the  unfortunate  affair  in  Newfound- 
land, said  : 

"Brethren,  it  is  the  old  story.  It  has  been 
told  in  Ireland  a  thousand  times.  It  has 
been  told  in  Fort  Garry,  Montreal  and  New- 
foundland, and  shows  to  us  as  plainly  as  the 
sun  at  noonday  that  when  Romanism  ha-g 
the  ascendency  Protestants  have  no  rights 
and  are  only  tolerated,  and  that  the  teachings 
of  Rome  are  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  in 
'98 — that  to  break  faith  with  heretics  is  no 
sin,  and  thatkdhng  is  no  murder." 

Then,  Sir,  in  the  same  .speech,  he 
quotes  approvingly  from  a  weekly  jour- 
nal these  words  : 

"It  (i.e.,  the  Orange  body  in  Ireland)  is 
acting  strictly  in  self-defense  for  everybody 
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who  has  read  Irish  history,  or  who  listens  to 
Feuian  harangues,  must  know  that  from  the 
moment  when  power  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Irish  Catholics  no  man  of  British  blood  or 
Protestant  religion  would  ever  dwell  in 
safety  on  the  soil  of  Ireland." 

Commenting  on  that  statement  he 
says  ;— 

"This  statement,  coming  from  a  gentleman 
who  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  spoken 
in  no  friendly  terms  concerning  our  order, 
shows  that  the  thinking  Protestants  of  this 
country  are  becoming  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  having  a  Protestant  secret  society  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  gigantic  secret 
society  of  Romanism." 

EFFECT    OF   THESE     STATEMENTS,  IF    TRUE. 

Now  these  are  statements  with   which 
we  have  to  deal  to-day.     If  these   views 
be  correct,  if  these  be  accurate  statements 
of  the  tenets  of  that  church,  then  it  does 
not  merely  hold  erroneous  views  in    mat- 
ters of  dogma.     The   hon.    member   for 
Hoihelaga    (Mr.    Desjardins)    and    my- 
self do  not  agree  in  our  religious  views, 
and    unfortunately    we    do    not     agree 
in  politips  ;  but  our  difference  in  religion 
does  not     mark   the    difference   in    our  j 
political  allegiance.       Our  differences  in  : 
religion  are  questions  between  us  and  our  j 
consciences,  between  us  and  our  God,  to  j 
be  disposed  of  individually  by  each  of  us.  j 
But    these    other   views,  which  I  have  j 
just    now     read,     are     of    an    entirely  I 
d  fferent  character  ;  they  go  far    beyond 
divergencies  of  religious   opinion.      We 
have   here  statements   of  views   hostile 
to  the   Throne,  hostile  to   free   institu- 
tions,     hostile      to     our     Constitution, 
hostile    to    social    order    and    safety — 
views   which   are   destructive    of  every- 
thing which  we,  in  Canada — and  I  do  not 
place  the  Catholic  below  the  Protestant 
— which  we,  as  a  united  people  in  Canada 
hold  most  dear.     I  say  that,  if  you   tell 
me  truly  that,  in  civil   matters   the   ad- 
herents of   the  Roman  Catholic  faith    do 
not  owe  allegiance  to  the  Crown  and  the 
Constitution,   but   owe   it   to   a   foreign 
power,  then  they  are   not  true  subjects 
to    the    Queen,    they   are  aliens   in   the 
midst  of  our  land.       If  this  be  so,  I  say 
that  you  cannot  trust  them,  and  I  agree 


with   those   gentlemen    who  sometimes, 
as    was    mentioned    this    evening,    say- 
harsh  things  until  "they  grant  absolution 
before  the  elections  " — I  agree  with  them 
that   if   these    are   the   tenets    of    that 
Church,    I  can    well    understand      their 
hostility,  from  a  political  point  of    view, 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     If  they 
believe  that  that  Chnrch  is  hostile  to,  and 
desires  the  subversion  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, of   our  Constitution,  I  can   under- 
stand   their  hostility  going    far   beyond 
differences  as  to  dogmas  of  religion;  I 
can    understand   that  the   institution  is 
one  with  whose  adherents  no  alliance  is 
to   be  maintained.       Once   again,    if  it 
is    their    opinion,    and    if    it    be    the 
case,     that    Roman     Catholics     believe 
that   no   faith    need    be   kept    with    a 
heretic,  that  the  killing  of  a  heretic  is 
no  murder,  then  social    order  and  safety 
are  at  risk,   and  we  cannot    possibly  re- 
main at  ease  if  such  doctrines    as   these 
are  theu's.    All  those  who  honestly  believe 
j  these  opinions  to  be  true    of  the   Roman 
I  Catholic  faith  or  of  the  adherents  of  that 
I  faith,    could    not  possibly,    if  they   are 
j  lovers  of  our  Constitution  and  our  insti- 
j  tutious,  honestly  co-operate  with  them  in 
I  politics.      It  is  impossible,  Sir,  that   an 
I  honest  belief  in  these  things,  as  the  actual 
i  tenets  of  that  church,  could  consist  with 
political  co-operation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  so  believe,  with  Roman  Catholics. 
Mr.  WHITE    (Hastings.)       Do    you 

believe  what  the  Liberals  in  Lower  Can- 
ada believe  1 

Mr.  BLAKE.  Order  !  On  the  other 
hand,  all  lovers  of  free  institutions 
should  combine  against  the  evil  which 
would  be  wrought,  the  pressing  evil  and 
danger  to  our  institutions  which  would 
exist,  if  such  indeed  were  the  tenets 
held  by  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  The  question, 
then,  is  a  serious  one.  We  have  it  here ; 
we  have  had  it  Avithin  the  last  few 
months;  we  have  it  stated  as  a  doctrine 
of  to-day,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  even 
now  nods  assent  to  it,  as  the  feeling  an 
Orangeman  holds  with  reference  to  his 
Roman  CathoUc  fellow-citizens. 
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THESE   STATEMENTS   UNTRUE. 

But  are  these  statements  tnie  ?  Six%  I 
believe  them  to  be  untrue.  I  believe  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  holds  many  religi- 
ous doctrines  and  dogmas  most  gravely 
erroneous  :  to  these  I  am  entirely  opposed. 

Mr.  WHITE  (Hastings).  You  be- 
lieve too  much;  that  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  BLAKE.  Well,  perhaps  I  be- 
lieve too  much.  I  will  not  state  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  believes  all  he  says;  I 
hope  he  does.  I  have  endeavoi'ed  in  my 
own  poor  way,   and  to  the  best  of    my 


society  which  propagates  opinions  like 
those  which  I  have  read.  I  know 
that  I  shall  be  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood,  and  that  men  will  be 
misled,  in  my  Province  and  else- 
where, as  to  what  I  have  said  to-night. 
I  cannot  help  it :  I  felt  it  borne 
in  upon  me  as  a  duty  to  say  it :  I 
had  to  say  it.  I  know  that  men  -wiU.  be 
misled  by  designing  politicians,  who  are 
using  the  cloak  of  religion  and  the  cloak 
of  charity  to  promote  party  politics.  If 
we  could  forget  our  differences,  and  agi'ee 
to  mingle  in  all  charitable  works,  irre- 


humble  ability,   to  promote  the  spread  of  ;  spective  of  our  faith—  as,  God  be  thanked, 


those  Protestant  principles  of  dogmatic 
religion,  those  views  of  the  Gospel  and 
of  the  Bible,  which  I  hold.  I  am 
dcang  what  I  can  in  that  direction,  and 
have  been  for  years ;  it  is  not  much, 
but  I  have  done  what  I  could.  I  believe 
that  a  most  potent  factor  in  that  direc- 
tion is  a  greater  union  among  the  Pro- 
testant denominations;  and  I  have  always 
been  desirous  of  seeing  such  a  union  ac- 
complished for  the  better  advancement  of 
the  Gospel,  according  to  our  views  of  it 
I  rejoice  to  see  the  e^'idence  of  a  ten- 
dency towards  that  union,  in  the  exist- 
ence of  those  organizations  in  which 
ministers  and  people  of  various  denomin- 
ations mingle,  forget  their  differences, and 
learn  what  Ls  best  in  each  other,  and  in 
what  points  they  agree.       I  rejoice  to  see 


although  we  differ  in  religion,  we 
may  agree  in  works  of  charity — it  would 
be  a  blessed  achievement.  But  to-day 
what  are  you  doing  1  You  ai-e  promoting 
these  calumnies  ia  reference  to  another 
church  ;  you  are  coming  forward  and  de- 
claring, untruly  as  I  believe,  that  the 
tenets  of  that  church,  from  which  you 
differ,are  in  these  respects  detestable,  and 
that  every  ti-ue  Protestant  must  take  the 
sime  position.  It  is  a  course  of  which  I 
hope  you  will  repent  before  you  are  many 
years  older.  Now,  I  am  anxious  for  a 
Protestant  ascendency  of  one  kind — for 
the  spread  of  those  opinions  which  I 
believe  to  be  ti-ue  ;  but  I  am  anxious 
that  there  should  be  no  Protestant 
ascendency  of  the  material  kind  to  which 
the  leaders  of    the    Orange    Tory  party 


EvangelicalAlliances,Young  Men's  Chris-  I  refer,  when  they  speak  of  that  Protestant 


stian  Associations,  and  ^Ministerial  Asso- 
ciations, such  as  the  one  that  exists  in  my 
own  city.  I  have  worke<l  with  Orange- 
men in  the  Synod  of  my  Church  and  else- 
where ;  they  have  sympathized  with  me, 
and  I  have  sympathized  with  them,  I 
cared  not  for  our  differences  in  politics  : 
they  have  never  made  the  shake  of  our 
hands  less  warm,  or  our  cooperation  in 
the  work  of  our  church    less  earnest  ;  and 


ascendency  which  existed  in  the  past 
in  Ireland,  and  to  which  they  look 
backward  with  such  longing  eyes.  I  am 
not  anxious  for  that  kind  of  Protestant 
ascendency  ;  and  in  my  desire  to  pro- 
mote my  dogmatic  faith,  I  do  not  coun- 
tenance'such  weapons  as  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  other  Orange  leader*  u.se. 
My  belief  Ls  that  my  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  do    acknowledge  allegiance    to, 


it  pains  me  that  hon.   gentlemen  opposite  .  and  feel  a  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  the  free 

institutions  of  this  country.  My  belief 
is  that  they  do  not  think  that  to  break 
faith  with  a  heretic  is  no  sin, and  that  to  kill 
him  is  no  murder.  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  declaration  made  against  such  calum- 
nies as  these  by  the  Irish  prchvtes,  as  long 
ago  as  the  twenty-fifthof  January,  1826, in 
a  document  wliich  contains  many  state- 


should  seek  an  occasion  of  this  kind  to 
raise  a  wall  of  division,  even  among  those 
engagerl  together  in  church  work,  by 
uttering  and  circulating  these  calumnies 
against  me,  and  by  declaring  that  my 
Protestant  principles  are  abjindoned,  be- 
cause I  cannot,  in  my  conscience,  sup- 
port a   Bill   for  the  incorporation   of   a 
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ments  of  faith  and  doctrine,  as  to  wliich 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  are  as 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  But  it  con- 
tains two  statements  which  touch  our 
social  and  political  system,  and  our  rela- 
tions to  each  other  as  citizens  of  one 
common  country,  as  follows  : 

"The  Irish  Catholics  swear,  that  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  do  not  believe  that  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prince, 
jjrelatCj  state  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to 
f  nave,  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction, 
TiQwer,  superiority  or  pre-eminence,  directly 
C'r  indirectly,  within  this  realm:  and  this 
withoxit  aay  mental  reservation  or  dispensa- 
tion." 

The  prelates  go  on  to  say  : 

"After  this  full,  expUcit  and  sworn  decla- 
j.ation,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
on  what  possible  ground  we  could  be  justly 
charged  with  beaiing  towards  our  most 
Gracious  Sovereign  only  a  divided  alle- 
giance." 

A.nd  with  reterenoe  to  the  other  insult- 
ing charge,  they  say  this  .• 

"The  Catholics  of  Ireland  not  only  do  not 
beheve,  but  they  declare  on  oath,  that  they 
detest  as  unchristian  and  impious  the  behef, 
that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  or  destroy  any 
person  or  persons  whatever  under  the  pre- 
tense of  their  being  heretics ;  and  also,  the 
ainciple  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
jereties." 

There  you  find  distinct  statements  which 
contradict  allefrations  which  ought  not  to 
J     have  been  made,  and  which    there  ought 
*     not  therefore  to  have  been  necessity  for 
^     contradicting;  and  yet.  Sir,    we  find,  not 
ten  years  ago,  not  five  years  ago,  not  one 
year  ago,  but  within  the  past  few  days, 
^     the  most  ofiensive  of  these  allegations  re- 
peated, allegations  which  1  have  shown 
^     would,    if    true,    indicate    a    condition 
subversive    of    the    free   institutions   of 
F     our    country.       Now,     I    am    not   pre- 
rj    pared  to  mark  as  murderous,  as  treacher- 
n    ous  and  disloyal,  nearly  one-half  of    my 
^i    fellow-citizens.      I    do  not  believe  that 
the  cause  of  Protestantism,  of  true  reli- 
°,    gion,  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel,  the 
^    peace  and  pi'osperity,  the  welfare  and  the 
P'    good  government  of  this  Dominion,  will 
be   promoted    by   the  State    recognition 
^^}    of  this  secret  societv,  organized  and  led  as 
^^    it  is  in  Ontario,  and  devoted  to  the  pro- 
.  pagation  of  ^views  such  as  those  which  I 


have  exposed, 

MISREPRESENTATION^  PREDICTED. 

I  do  not  myself  attach ,  in  the  discordant 
dissolution  of  parties  with  respect  to  this 
Bill,  any  political  significance  to  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  viewed  it  from  another 
aspect  altogether  ;  I  have  been  anxious 
that  we  should  understand  what  the  real 
merits  of  the  controversy  are ;  and  in  my 
statement  of  my  objections,  I  have  endea- 
vored to  sustain  them,  not  by  stale  and 
musty  authorities,  but  by  recent  and  au- 
thentic utterances.  But,  perhaps,  I  am 
wrong;  I  dare  say  that  I  shall  be  more 
bitterly  misrepresented  than  ever  before 
by  the  Orange  Tory  leaders;  and  as  to 
the  Tory  Roman  Catholic  leaders,  they, 
too,  the  temporary  struggle  between 
them  and  their  Orange  allies  being 
ended,  and  the  alliance  revived,  will  re- 
gard me  all  the  more  distastefully,  be- 
cause I  have  necessarily  shown,  either 
how  sham  their  battle  is,  or  how  false 
and  unnatural  is  their  conjunction. 

THE    TRUE    POLICY   DEFINED. 

But  I  have  this  satisfaction,  that  I  have 
told  plainly  the  truth  as  I  believe  it;  and  it 
will  be  an  ample  reward  to  me,  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  explaiping  to  moderate  meu 
on  both  sides  the  views  I  hold,  and  ia 
pointing  out  the  true  path  of  duty 
in  a  community  of  diverse  races  and  creeds 
like  ours;  where  we  must  combine  firm- 
ness in  the  assertion  of  our  o«rn  rights, 
with  fullness  in  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  others;  we  must  cultivate  moder- 
ation and  forbearance;  we  must  avoid 
misrepresentation,  calumny  and  abuse; 
we  must  hold  to  the  ample  acknowledg- 
ment of  each  man's  individual  rights  of 
conscience  in  religious  matters,  and  of 
the  common  citizenship  of  all  in  civil 
affairs,  if  we  would  make  of  Canada  a 
great  and  free  country,  inhabited  by  a 
happy  and  united  people. 


[Bend  be/ore  the  Cancuiian  Ingtitute,  January,  1885.] 


SYSTEMATIC   CHAEITY 


Every  large  city  in  the  world  has  a  destitute  population  rangiag 
probably  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
There  are  the  poor  who  are  unable  to  work,  the  poor  who  are  unwil- 
ling to  work,  and  the  poor  without  woi'k  for  them  to  do. 

The  first  of  these  classes  include  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  deformed,  \ 
and  those  who,  whatever  their  disposition  may  be,  are  unfit  to  sup-  (\ 
port  themselves.  They  form  the  great  mass  of  any  city's  permanent  S 
poor,  and  they  are  the  ones  towards  whom  the  energies  of  the  chari-  ' 
table  and  the  actions  of  the  Legislatiu'e  are  directed. 

The  second — and  an  alarmingly  increasing  class  —  furnish  the 
pauper  and  the  tramp  of  modern  civilization,  and  it  is  said  on  the 
authority  of  a  very  experienced  writer  that  "  the  pauper,  the 
imposter,  and  the  fraud  of  every  description  carry  off  at  least  one- 
half  of  all  charity,  public  and  private,  and  hence  there  is  a  constant 
and  deplorable  waste  in  the  alms-funds  of  every  large  city." 

The  third  class  of  poor,  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  without 
work  to  do,  is  a  fluctuating  class,  absent  in  one  city  and  present  in 
another,  and  varying  also  in  seasons  in  the  same  city.  They  form 
the  lower  order  of  working  classes ;  if  work  is  provided  for  them 
they  may  arrive  at  a  higher  level,  it'  not  they  become  depauperized 
and  are  the  scandal  of  society. 

I  have  divided  the  poor  whom  tlie  fcixpayer  and  the  charitable 
have  to  support  into  three  classes,  with  reference  to  their  capacity  or 
incluiation  for  work — for  labor  of  some  kintl ;  but  there  are  others 
with  whom  the  public  are  concerned,  such  as  the  criminal  of  minor 
oiiences,  win*  is  kept  in  gaol  or  in  pri.son  at  the  public  expense ;  the 
drunkard,  who  finds  his  way  to  the  same  institutions,  and  a  large 
miscellaneous  class  who,  by  reu.son  of  vice  that  is  a  legal  crime,  or 
vice  that  may  nut  be  such,  are  maintained  in  the  hospitals  and 
infirmaries  and  magdalen  asylums,  and  whose  children  are  to  be 
found  in  the  various  institutions  from  the   infants'  and    children's 


homes  till  they  are  ripe  for  a  repetition  of  the  vices   and   career  of 
their  parents. 

The  social  and  economic  problems  in  regard  to  the  poor  are  neither 
few  nor  simple  of  solution.  What  is  to  be  done  for  the  honest  poor 
who  desire  to  better  their  condition?  and  what  remedies  can  be 
offered  to  repress  the  degrading  process  by  which  a  poor  man  becomes 
a  pauper  1     How,  in  fact,  can  the  worthy  poor  be  enabled  to  help 

/\  themselves,  and  how  can  the  pauper  and  the  tramp  be  exteiTainated  1 
The  task  of  maintaining  the  helpless  is  a  very  small  one  compared 
with  the  tax  to  maintain  the  idle  and  the  undeserving.  The  rate- 
payer and  the  charitable  have  to  support  not   only  themselves  but 

H,  the  poor  and  destitute  of  every  kind,  and  it  is  important  to  them  to 
aid  in  any  effort  towards  the  co-operation  and  efficiency  of  our 
charities. 

Charity  comes  to  be  administered  within  a  score  or  so  of  institu- 
tions in  cities  like  Toronto,  and  so  far  as  indoor  i-elief  or  assistance 
is  concerned  there  is  not  so  great  a  necessity  for  any  organized  co- 
operation.    The  waste  and  abuse  and  imposture  is  chiefly  in  regard 

"h  to  outdoor  relief,  and  it  is  all  the  more  in  those  cities  where  no  well 
organized  association  of  charities  exist.  It  is  of  this  organization 
of  alms-giving  that  I  propose  to  treat  principally  in  this  paper. 

Within  the  last  seven  years  36  charity  organizations  have  sprung 
up  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  on  the  experience  of  the  workings 
of  these  institutions  that  I  propose  to  direct  your  attention.  I  have 
prefeiTcd  relying  upon  the  reports  of  charities  in  those  cities  having 
so  many  features  in  common  with  our  own,  and  so  have  not  gone 
into  the  workings  of  any  other  foreign  charities.  The  Monthly 
Register,  of  Philadelphia,  collects  information  from  all  quaiters,  and 
is  the  official  journal  for  a  large  numljer  of  charity  ox'ganizations. 
It  is  obvious  that  wherever  a  Poor  Law  system  prevails  there  would 
be  fewer  materials  for  our  guidance  in  organizations  than  where  no 
legislation  is  required  for  their  efficient  working. 

The  principles  ujion  which  American  charity  organizations  are 
founded  are  very  simple  and  very  well  understood. 

A  charity  organization  does  not  mean  one  mere  cliai-itable  society. 
"  It  means,"  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  organizing  Secre- 
tary of  the  Associated  Charities  of  New  York  City,  "  an  alliance 
offensive  for  economy,  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  all  such  organi- 
zations of  public  official  relief,  and  of  congregational  and  individual 


beneficence,  into  one  harmonious  and  co-operative  body,  maintaining 
intercourse  and  comparison  through  one  central  agency,  and  pledged 
to  united  and  concurrent  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  pauper 
and  the  rescue  of  the  deserving  poor." 

It  means  a  common  field  in  which  men  of  all  beliefs  and  men  of 
no  belief  can  work  side  by  side  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  It  means 
an  examination  into  the  cases  of  individual  destitution  by  a  personal 
canvas,  and  it  means  a  thorough  investigation  of  every  applicant,  so 
as  to  detect  and  expose  imposture,  and  is,  therefore,  a  comparison 
and  exchange  of  information  in  confidence,, 

This  central  agency  or  bureau  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  workings  of  the  existing  charities.  It  gives  no  relief  except  in 
rare,  urgent  cases.  It  excludes  no  worthy  applicant,  and  it  frowns 
down  any  attempt  at  proselytism.  It  aims  to  prevent  imposture,  to 
reduce  vagrancy  and  pauperism,  to  relieve  the  destitute,  and  to  give 
relief  in  return  for  employment.  It  has  its  agencies,  its  branch 
offices,  its  paid  and  volunteer  officers,  and  as  efficient  a  system  of 
registration  as  possible. 

This  last — a  registration  of  the  names  of  all  in  the  city  in  receipt 
of  private  or  official  relief — is  not  only  one  of  the  first  things  insisted 
upon,  but  it  will  be  noticed  in  comparing  the  reports  for  different 
years  that  it  is  considered  of  very  increasing  importance.  The 
report  from  Baltimore  (and  I  quote  the  latest  issued)  says  that  the 
charity  directory  has  already  proved  of  valuable  assistance.  In 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  Detroit,  and  many  other  cities,  a  map  is  prepared, 
the  names  of  applicants  collected  as  far  as  possible,  and  a  list  of 
those  obtaining  relief  fi"om  the  circle  of  charities  in  the  city. 

The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  in  Buffalo  is  a  fair  example 
of  what  can  be  done  with  little  expense.  "  Circulars  were  sent  to 
all  church  societies,  relief  societies,  benevolent  societies  and  fraterni- 
ties, and  to  all  asylums  and  hospitals,  asking  for  particulars  as  to 
their  mode  of  operation,  the  kind  of  relief  given,  &c.  Then  the 
books  of  the  Poor-master's  office  were  copied,  and  shortly  after, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  blanks  were 
delivered  at  every  house  in  the  city  by  the  police,  asking  for  full 
particulars  of  any  relief  that  any  citizen  was  giving  at  that  time  to 
any  poor  person  or  pensioner.  These  forms  were  collected  by  the 
police  twenty-four  hours  after  delivery,  and  out  of  some  30,000 
issued,  some  3,000  were  returned  filled   in."     "  And  this,"  says  the 


very  able  writer  on  the  subject  of  Charity  Organization,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gurteen,  "our  first  work  of  registering  the  names  of  all  in  the 
city  in  receipt  of  relief,  whether  official  or  private,  was  begun." 
Books  were  then  opened  for  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  and  classified 
as  public  or  private,  and  the  information  methodically  arranged,  with 
the  names  in  alphabetical  order.  It  was  found  that  the  same  person, 
in  some  cases,  was  in  receipt  of  relief  from  three  or  four  different 
societies,  from  a  dozen  different  individuals,  and  from  one  or  more 
churches,  besides  being  on  the  poor  books.  "  It  was  a  lesson,"  he 
adds,  "  Buffalo  will  never  forget." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  says  :  "  The 
value  of  the  registry  system  is  now  proved  by  actual  test  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country.  The  system  in  some  form  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  intelligent  administration  of  charity."  *  *  * 
"  A  complete  registry  is  the  only  adequate  check  upon  those  who 
subsist  upon  alms  fraudulently  obtained." 

"In  New  York,"  Mr.  Kellogg  says,  ''we  should  feel  ourselves 
powerless  without  it,  and  the  bulk  of  the  large  relief  societies  would 
feel  that  its  abandonment  was  a  long  step  backward."  There  are 
195,000  persons  in  the  New  York  Registers. 

One  reason  why  this  is  insisted  upon — and  a  number  of  other 
authorities  could  be  cited — is  that  it  corrects  abuses  in  the  outdoor 
relief.  The  tendency  of  outdoor  relief,  it  is  said,  is  demoralizing. 
Detroit  officially  reports  in  favour  of  its  abolition.  Brooklyn  and 
Philadelphia  have  made  it  illegal.  New  York  gives  no  outdoor 
relief,  except  to  the  adult  blind.  Buffalo  has  taken  the  same  view, 
and  great  savings  are  reported  in  cities  where  the  organizations  are 
complete,  or  where  outdoor  relief  is  entirely  abolished,  as  in  Brooklyn 
and  Philadelphia.  To  reduce  imposture  is  to  reduce  vagrancy,  and 
.  in  this  knowledge  is  really  power.  To  know  that  one  person  is 
deserving  and  another  is  not,  is  not  only  to  be  in  the  way  of  effectual 
alms-giving,  but  it  is  a  saving  of  expense  and  an  encouragement  to 
the  relieved. 

On  all  points  of  view  every  aim  of  methodical  charity  is  assisted, 
strengthened  and  sustained  for  good  by  the  completeness  of  its  regis- 
tration ;  registration  of  those  who  ought  to  be  relieved,  whether  they 
ask  it  or  not,  and  registration  of  those  who  ought  not,  no  matter  how 
or  where  they  apply  for  relief. 

The  other  features  of  the   American,  or   as  it   might   be  called. 


"  The  Buffalo  Plan "  of  Organiziiig  Charities,  do  not  need  especial 
mention.  No  good  would  be  done  by  attempting  to  interfere  with 
the  existing  charities,  and  every  one  would  deprecate  any  attempt  at 
proselytism.  Charity,  in  this  human  aspect  of  it,  as  well  as  on  the 
Divine  side,  should  exclude  no  person,  or  body  of  persons,  on  account 
of  religious  creed,  politics  or  nationality.  Such  an  organization 
requires  but  little  funds,  as  the  rule  is  to  give  no  alms.  If  it  can 
direct  where  alms  should  be  given  and  where  withheld,  a  great  good 
will  have  been  accomplished.  Its  funds  are  intended  to  be  used 
solely  in  payment  of  such  paid  officials  as  may  be  necessary.  In 
Boston,  with  a  population  of  about  half  a  million,  the  expenses  of 
the  associated  charities  are  in  the  neighboui'hood  of  $1 3,000,  but 
they  have  25,000  people  on  their  books,  and  received  reports  from 
47  charitable  societies  and  .571  private  individuals,  and  employ 
about  600  paid  agents.  Last  year  the  central  office  received  over 
30,000  reports,  and  sent  out  about  half  that  number.  In  Philadel- 
phia, with  a  larger  population,  about  1,000  or  over  are  employed, 
and  the  expenses  are  very  much  less,  only  about  $4,000.  In  Buffalo 
the  expenses  of  the  first  year  were  $6,700,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
there  was  a  saving  to  the  )'atepayers  in  that  year  of  the  sum  of 
$48,000. 

The  task  of  seeing  that  all  deserving  cases  of  destitution  are 
properly  relieved  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  greatest  aims  of  these 
associated  charities.  This  is  effected  by  a  network  of  agencies 
throughout  the  city,  at  the  headquarters  of  which  the  chief  officer 
has  a  list  of  cliarities  antl  a  report  of  the  person  to  be  I'elieved.  The 
visitors  make  a  recommendation  to  the  proper  charity  in  order  to 
obtain  relief.  This  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done  in  a  day  or  a  year,  and 
I  notice  that  while  the  early  reports  recommend  that  all  officers  of 
the  organizations  be  paid — that  there  be  no  sentiment  but  all  busi- 
ness in  the  matter — some  of  them  now  admit  that  to  have  been  an 
error  ;  that  volunteei-  charity  is,  when  it  can  i)e  got,  the  right  sort  of 
charity.  Tliis  would  not,  however,  apply  to  the  central  office,  whicli 
Ls  open  all  day,  and  where  a  complete  register  of  every  case  of  relief 
is  to  be  had.  In  communication  with  this  central  office,  and  revolv- 
ing around  it,  as  it  were,  are  the  district  cornmittccis,  and  with  these 
the  use  of  volunteers  is  not  only  desirable  but  imperative.  The 
work  could  not  be  carried  on  otherwise.  The  usual  support  given  to 
the  poor,  the  encouragement  to  elevate  their  home  life,  their  health, 


and  their  habits  are  'matters  for  the  benevolent  citizen  who  can  A  i_^^ 
snatch  a  half  hour  in  the  week  for  that  purpose,  and  comes  all  the/-  .:/.. 
better  from  him  than  from  the  official  representative  of  charity.       ^  ^T"""—- 

Indeed  the  associated  charities  must  do  good  in  this  direction,  av***^/^f 
do  very  little  at  all,  as  they  are  not  organized  to  relieve  the  poor 
by  giving  alms,  but  to  enquire  into  the  cases  of  deserving  poor 
and  thus  aid  the  existing  charities,  and  secondly,  to  hel])  the  poor  to 
help  themselves.  So  long  as  real  misery  exists  or  is  skilfully  coun- 
terfeited, so  long  will  the  charitable  hand  out  their  money  on  the 
street  or  in  their  offices,  no  matter  how  many  charities  there  may  be 
around  them.  The  association  of  charities  is  opposed  to  this  thought- 
less or  indiscriminate  giving.  An  English  clergyman,  speaking  of 
his  experience  in  the  terrible  winter  of  1867-'8  in  the  east  end  of 
London,  says  that  out  of  every  shilling  ticket  he  had  given  he  had 
done  four  pennyworth  of  good  to  eight  pennyworth  of  harm-— the 
id.  representing  the  bread  which  had  gone  into  the  mouths  of  a 
wretched  population,  the  8(/.  the  premium  which  was  given  to  their 
wasteful,  indolent  habits.  Immediately  after  the  experience  of  these 
times  a  society  was  started  in  London  called  the  "  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,"  and  it  gives  no  relief  (except  in  the  extreme  cases  of 
despair  or  imminent  death)  without  previous  and  searching  exami- 
nation. At  its  head  is  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  men  like  Cardinal 
Manning,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  are  amongst  its  officers. 

One  of  the  aims  of  a  charity  organization  calls  for  special  men- 
tion. The  basis  of  relief  is  employm^it  in  all  cases  where  work  can 
be  got,  and  where  the  applicant  is  able  to  work.  This  is  easier  to 
discuss  in  theory  than  to  reduce  to  practice.  One  thing  has,  how- 
ever, been  noticed.  Whenever  work  was  obtainable  the  applications 
for  relief  fell  off.  In  many  cities  the  procuring  of  work  is  put  on  a 
commercial  basis  as  they  say ;  in  many  the  civic  authorities  provide 
employment.  In  Baltimore  it  is  made  a  substantive  charity  called 
the  Provident  Wood  Yard.  When  a  man  professed  a  willingness  to 
work  and  work  could  not  be  provided,  it  was  cruel  to  dismiss  him  as 
undeserving.  Any  man  making  a  proper  application  is  provided 
with  living  wages  until  something  better  can  be  found  for  him. 
Tickets  for  this  purpose  are  with  the  charitable  societies  and  the 
police.  When  the  managers  of  a  Boston  charity  attached  thereto  a 
wood  yard,  and  announced  that  relief  would  be  given  to  no  able- 
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bodied  man  unless  willing  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work,  the  daily 
number  of  applicants  fell  off  at  once  from  160  to  49,  and  Mr.  Gur- 
teen  adds  that  in  every  city  in  which  the  test  has  been  applied  it  has 
been  eminently  successful.  In  Philadelphia,  when  an  able-bodied 
mendicant  after  an  offer  of  such  a  ticket  refuses  to  send  to  the  office 
for  relief,  the  police  are  called  upon  to  ari'est  him. 

As  evidences  of  the  assistance  given  to  the  public  and  to  the  ex- 
isting charities,  it  is  reported  that  in  Buffalo,  for  example,  street 
begging  is  effectually  done  away  with.  In  another  American  city 
the  assistance  given  towards  repressing  imposture  is  officially  stated 
at  a  decrease  of  58  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  vagrants  and  73  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  undeserving  poor. 

Even  on  the  low  ground^ — -but  one  not  to  be  forgotten — of  a 
pecuniary  saving,  very  complimentary  figures  could  be  given.  In 
London  in  ten  years  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  has  been 
reduced  30  per  cent.,  and  in  some  of  the  American  cities  to  more 
than  double  that  proportion. 

These  associated  charities  advise  the  public  to  give  no  money  to 
any  applicant,  but  to  send  the  applicant  to  their  central  office,  where 
his  case  will  be  considered  and  attended  to.  If  he  can  work  and  if 
he  refuse  to  work,  he  gets  nothing ;  and  it  requires  no  comment  to 
shew  tliat  private  charity  is  almost  always  \inable  to  detect  this  un- 
willingness. The  money  given  to  such  a  person  is  worse  than  thrown 
away.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  pauperism.  It  is  not  an  agreeable 
task  for  the  charitably  disposed  to  encounter  these  applicants  and  to 
be  never  absolutely  certain  that  their  offering  is  not  squandered  on 
the  most  worthless  of  charactei-s.  Tlio  organized  charities  say.  We 
can  managf;  these  things  bett(!r,  and  what  is  a  tres[)a.ss  on  your  time 
is  our  employiiieiit  and  duty. 

These  charitable  organizations  say,  in  tlie  second  place  :  visit  the 
poor,  give  your  information,  your  assistance,  to  find  out  and  detect 
frau<l,  and  to  ascertain  wlio  are  really  deserving  of  relief,  but  give 
your  money  to  the  existing  charities.  The  lame  and  th(!  cripple,  not 
to  speak  of  the  man  with  the  seven  helpless  children,  and  no  fire  in 
the  house  for  days,  are  frequently  found  to  have  amjussed  great  sums 
of  money  by  begging.  And  this  art  is  so  profilablo  that  it  seems  to 
be  worth  acquiring.  An  advertisement  is  said  to  have  appeared  in 
a  London  paper,  where  the  art  of  begging  is  taxight  exhaustively  in 
six  lessons  by  a  person   who  has  founded  a  college  for  that  purpose. 


He  had  an  assortment  of  professional  appliances,  artificial  wounds, 
trained  dogs  for  the  blind,  crutches,  and  could  direct  his  students  to 
the  most  lucrative  streets  and  neighbourhoods. 

Whilst  the  existing  charitable  institutions  and  societies  are  not  at 
all  interfered  with  by  these  organizations,  they  are  assisted  and  pro- 
tected by  them.  It  has  been  said  that  a  knowing  tramp  in  this  city 
of  Toronto,  with  its  churches  and  its  two  dozen  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, could  put  in  the  winter  very  well,  and  if  detected  too  early, 
could  easily  earn  the  sixty  days  that  would  entitle  him  to  free 
quarters  in  the  gaol.  The  church  societies  are  largely  imposed  upon 
also,  and  in  the  many  cases  of  slender  stipends  of  the  clergymen  the 
imposition  is  outrageous.  The  charity  of  all  is  much  greater  than 
the  good  done  to  the  recipients  of  it,  and  whilst  an  association,  such 
as  we  have  been  describing,  may  not  remedy  everything,  it  might 
do  a  vast  deal  of  ofood. 
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THE    IRISH    CAUSE. 

A  LECTUFE  DELIVERED  BY 

MICHAEL    DAVITT. 


Nearly  4,000  people  assembled  at  the  Adelaide  street  Rink  Saturday  night 
to  listen  to  the  lecture  delivered  by  ^Ir.  Michael  Davitt,  the  founder  of  the 
Irish  National  League,  and  the  great  audience  showed  itself  unanimously  in 
sympathy  with  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  League — Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
The  enthusiasm  was  immense,  especially  on  particular  occasions,  such  as  when 
Mr.  Davitt  entered  the  room,  and  again  when  Mr.  J.  A.  Mulligan,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  local  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League,  in  his  opening  remarks 
referred  to  the  nine  years  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  spent  in  penal  servitude  for 
the  canse  of  his  country.  The  cheering  was  most  enthusiastic  at  this  point, 
and  long  continued.  The  immense  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Mulligan 
and  with  him  on  the  platform  sat  the  orator  of  the  evening,  and  many  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  called  upon  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  McCarthy  during  the 
afternoon.  Among  those  present  were  Messrs.  J.  Conmee,  ex-M.  P.  P.,  Aid. 
.John  Woods,  Hugh  McMahon,  Charles  Burns,  J  P.,  D.  J.  O'Donoghue,  Hon. 
John  O'Donohoe,  Alfred  Jury,  N.  6.  Bigelow,  Aid.  Defoe,  Phillips  Thompson, 
C.  Doherty,  P.  Curran,  T.  W.  Ai  glin,  together  with  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  the  city  ;  while  in  the  audience  sat  Messrs.  P.  Hughes,  B. 
B.  Hughes,  H.  Nolan,  John  A.  Proctor,  Aid.  M.  J.  Woods,  and  many  other 
prominent  citizens. 

Before  introducing  the  lecturer  the  chairman  called  on  Mr.  D.  A.  Cahill, 
the  secretary  of  the  local  League  branch,  to  read  letters  of  apology  received 
from  gentlemen  unable  to  attend  the  gathering.  The  letters  were  from  Mr. 
J.  O'Sullivan,  of  Peterborough,  Rev.  Dr.  Burns,  of  Hamilton,  and  many 
others. 

THE   chairman's   ADDRESS. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mulligan,  President  of  the  Local  Union,  Chairman  of  the 
meeting,  in  introducing  Mr.  Davitt,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — On  behalf  cf  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Irish 
National  League,  I  thank  you  for  the  magnificent  attendance  that  to-night 
greets  the  father  of  our  society  upon  his  first  public  appearance  in  this 
Dominion.  (Cheers.)  It  is  a  most  pleasing  and  convincing  proof  of  the 
popularity  in  this  city  of  our  distinguished  guest,  and  of  the  noble  cause 
which  he  represents  and  will  advocate  to-night.  It  is  barely  ten  weeks  since 
two  delegates  from  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  and  Anti  Repeal  Union  of  Ireland 
visited  our  city.  They  are  welcome  to  boast  of  their  opposition  to  Home 
Rule.  But  if  the  representatives  of  that  union  who* declared  that  they  would 
take  up  arms  against  constituted  authority  if  Home  Rule  were  given  to 
Ireland,  and  "would  shed,"  to  quote  their  own  words,  "their  last  drop  of 
blood  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,"  although  we  know  "  the  first 
who  would  run  at  the  sound  of  a  gun  would  be  the  Billy  of  Ballykilbeg"' 
(cheers) — if  theie  men  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  Loyal  and  Patriotic," 
then  the  crime  of  treason  and  sedition  should  be  effaced  from  the  statute 
books  at  once.  (Cheers.)  They  endeavored  to  convince  Canadians,  who 
enjoy  and  appreciate  Home  Rule,  who  prized  it  as  their  greatest  blessing, 
and  who  would  not  relinquish  it  without  a  struggle  that  would  be  worthy  of 
the  Canadians  of  18.37,  that  Ireland  does  not  need  and  has  not  a  right  to 
Home  Rule.  But,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  selfish  and  strangely  incon- 
sistent people  who  could  be  found  in  this,  aa  in  every  community,  who  would 
not  accord  to  others  the  rights  which  they  themselves  enjoy,  and  who  can 
always  be  found  at  a  free  show,  although  their  peculiar  patriotism  will  never 


pay  a  cent,  Canada,  as  the  ignominious  failure  of  the  tour  of  these  delegates 
proved  to  them  and  as  this  magnificent  demonstration  to  Mr.  Davitt  proves, 
is  solid  for  Home  Rule.  (Loud  cheers.)  Canadian  sentiment  has  been  well 
expressed  by  a  prominent  Protestant  clergyman  of  this  city  who  has  written  : 
"  I  would  not  deprive  any  Christian  people  under  Heaven  of  the  rights  which 
we  ourselves  possess."  (Cheers.)  He  is  not  the  only  Protestant  clergyman 
in  this  city  that  is  with  us  in  this  cause.  Since  we  began  our  preparations 
for  this  lecture  we  have  received  from  these  gentlemen  many  letters  express- 
ing sympathy  with  our  cause  and  assurances  of  their  good  wishes  for  its 
success.  And,  to-night,  in  the  town  of  Aylmer,  that  most  fearless,  patriotic 
and  powerful  advocate  of  our  rights,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burns  of  Hamilton,  the 
Principal  of  a  Wesleyan  College,  is  speaking  the  kind  word  on  our  behalf. 

I  would  not,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  have  referred  to  the  delegates  from 
the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  were  it  not  for  the  unmanly  and  unchristian 
attack  made  upon  Mr.  Davitt.  when  they  were  here.  (Hisses.)  Never  have 
I  witnessed  in  a  public  man  such  an  exhibition  of  venom  and  bitterness 
against  an  honorable  opponent,  and  I  trust  I  shall  never  again  behold  so  sorry 
a  spectacle  as  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kane  pronounced  the  name  of  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  with  such  a  sneer  and  with  such  a  distorted  pronunciation  as  to  cause 
the  laughter  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  diseust  of  his  refined  hearers.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  never  did  I  bear  so  heartless  and  atrocious  an  utterance  as  when 
he  was  called  a  "beggar  and  impostor,"  who  spent  nine  years  of  hu  life  in 
penal  servitude  for  the  cause  of  his  country — (loud  and  prolonged  cheering) — 
who  gave,  as  he  gives  to-night,  his  best  energies  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his 
unfortunate  country,  who  is  ever  seeking  to  advance  and  improve  their  moral 
and  social  condition,  who  is  "ever  prompting,  ever  seeking,  some  improvement 
yet  to  plan  tj  uplift  his  fellow-beings,  and  like  man  feels  for  man."  (Cheers.) 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Davitt  has  had  many  bitter  and  sad  experiences  of  prison 
life,  but  I  am  also  sure  he  would  go  back  to  his  prison  rather  than  betray  his 
country  and  exchange  positions  with  his  slanderers.  Finally,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  1  trust,  on  your  behalf,  that  health  and  long  life  will  be  given  to 
Mr.  Davitt  to  continue  his  noble  work — (cheers) — for  his  struggle  in  Ireland 
is  watched  by  the  whole  world,  and  every  step  that  is  being  made  in  Ireland 
in  behalf  of  freedom  is  a  step  being  made  in  the  same  direction  throughout 
the  world.     For  — 

■'  When  a  deed  is  done  for  freedom, 

Through  the  broad  world's  aching  breast    ■ 

Runs  a  thrill  of  jov  prophetie, 

Trembling  on  from  East  to  West. 

And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers, 

Feels  the  soul  within  him  climb 

To  the  awful  verge  of  manhood. 

As  the  energies  sublime 

Of  centuries  bursts  full-blossomed 

On  the  thorny  stems  of  time." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  proud  of  this  moment,  proud  to  be  able  to 
present  to  you  the  patriotic,  unselfish,  self-sacrificing,  noble  Michael  Davitt. 

MICHAEL  DAVITT. 
Mr.  Davitt  then  stepped  to  the  front,  and  again  there  was  a  grand  out- 
burst of  applaus3.  As  soon  as  this  had  subsided  the  great  Irishman  proceeded 
thus,  speaking  deliberately,  clearly,  and  in  measured  terms  : — Ladies  and 
gentlemen — Judgmg  from  the  hearty  greeting  you  have  given  me  here  to-night 
and  from  the  general  kindness  thit  has  been  extended  to  me  since  I  arrived 
in  your  city,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  apologize  for  coming 
here  to  say  something  on  the  Irish  Ciuse.  (Applause.)  But,  indeed,  I  am 
not  astonished  at  the 

HEARTINESS   OF   THE   RECEPTION 

you  have  extended  me,  because  I  know  whenever  any  representative  of  Ire- 
land has  been  in  your  midst  you  have  given  him  the  same  generous  welcome 
that  you  have  given  me.  Now,  before  addressing  you  upon  the  subject  of  my 
lecture  this  evening,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  trespass  far  a  few 
minutes  upon  your  time  in  referring  to  some  statements  made  here  a  short 
time  ago  by  the  two  gentlemen  to  whom  our  chairman  has  alluded.  I  will  not 
imitite  their  examp'.e — (applause)— by  casting  any  aspersions  upon  their 
motives  or  calling  into  question  for  one  moment  the  honesty  of  their  purpose. 
This  world  would  indeed  be  a  sad  place  to  live  in  if  we  were  compelled  to 


look  upon  all  our  opponents  as  men  actuated  by  base  and  unworthy  motives. 
I  will  therefore  try  co  extend  to  the 

*  REV.    DR.    KANE 

that  courtesy  and  charity  which  ministers  of  religion  ought  to  teach  but 
unfortunately  do  not  always  practice.  While  liberally  bespattering  myself 
and  colleagues  with  every  species  of  abuse  and  misrepresentation,  this  rev. 
gentleman  and  his  colleague  took  good  care  to  give  themselves  the  best 
possible  character  before  the  citizens  of  Toronto.  Dr.  Kane,  in  his  opening 
remarks,  said,  "In  illustration  of  what  1  have  been  saying,  I  may  simply 
tell  you  that  my  friend  who  accompanies  me  is  a  barrister,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  large  and  increasing  practice.  As  for  myself,  I  am  a  clergyman  with 
very  onerous  and  engrossing  duties,  and  I  could  only  have  the  privilege  of 
being  with  you  to-night,  because  I  was  willing  to  utilize  what  my  Belfast 
friends  would  call  my  well-earned  hoi. day."  Dr.  Kane  did  not  add  t*hat 
this  '*  well-earned  holiday  "  had  an  ugly  coincidence  in  time  with  the  sitting 
of  the  Royal  Commission  in  Belfast  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
origin  of 

THE  DISGRACEFUL  RIOTS 

which  have  scandalized  the  whole  civilized  world.     (Loud  applause.)     Allow 
me  for  a  few  moments  to  refer  to  the  responsibility  for  these  deplorable  occur- 
rences.     The   evidence   taken   before   this   Royal  Commission — which  was 
appointed  not  by  the  National  League,  but    by  the   Tory  Government  of 
England — conclusively  proves  that  Dr.  Kane  and  his  anti-Home  Rule  friends 
were  the  prime  movers  in  the  unfortunate  business,  and  that  they  are  there- 
fore morally  responsible  for  all  the  bloodshed  that  has  taken  place.    (Applause.) 
Inspector  Reid,  himself  a  staunch  Protestant,  has  testified  as  follows  on  this 
point.     Of  the  Loyalists  he  says: — "There  was  a  regular  set  made  by  the 
Protestant  party  to  drive  the  police  bag  and  baggage  out  of  Belfast,  and  they 
wanted  to  do  it  in  detail — the  first  time  in  the  Shankhill  Road,  and  having 
succeeded  there  they  attempted  it  in  other  places."     Of  the  Nationalists,  this 
unprejudiced  Protestant  says  : — "I  may  mention  that  as  far  as  I  observed, 
the  Catholic  Bishop  and  clergymen  did  all   in  their  power  to  preserve  the 
peace.     The  Catholic  clergy  rendered  able  assistance  in  preserving  the  peace 
at  the  Albert  street  church.     I  saw  them   beat  away  the  children  and  look 
after   the  people  generally.     They  gave    very  valuable  assistance   indeed." 
lu  addition  to  this  declaration,  let  me  add  the  comments  of  an  English  Pro- 
testant  newspaper   of    great   iufluence   and   wide   circulation.      The   Leeds 
Mercu)  >/,  writing  upon  the  evidence  given  before  this  commission  in  Belfast, 
used  the  following  words  : — "  It  is  now  clearly  established  that  the   riots 
began  in  an  attack  upon  Catholic  workmen  by  Orangemen,  and  that  throughout 
it  was  on  the  side  of  the  Orange  party  that  the  most  gross  disregard  both  for 
the  law  and  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life  was  shown.     The  feeling  against 
the  constabulary  was  deliberately  fomented,  we  regret  to  say,  by  Protestant 
clergymen,  some  of  whom  used  their  pulpits  for  the  purpose  of  iiiflxming  the 
minds  of  their  congregations,  and  of  inciting  them  to  deeds  of  lawless  violence. 
When  the  notorious  Dr.  Hanna  took  it  upon  himself  to  describe  the  action  of 
the  police  in  defence  of  their  own  lives  as  equalling  in  atrocity  the  infamies 
of  a  Claverhouse,  and  when  he  described  ruffians  who  had  been  shot  down 
whilst  engaged  in    brutal  rioting  in  the  streets  of  Belfast  as  martyrs  in  a 
conflict  with  a  perfidious  government,   he   was  pfoliably  laboring  under   a 
degree  of  exc'tement  which  hardly  made  him  responsible  for  his  own  words 
or  actions.     But,  whether  responsible  or  not,  this  Dr.  Hanna  and  other  men 
hardly  less  guilty— some  of  them,  interjected  Mr.  Davitt,  at  that  time  were  in 
Canada  on  a  well-earned  holiday — (laughter) — took  upon  themselves  a  terrible 
responsibility,   the  full  consequences  of  which  they  undoubtedly  should  be 
made  to  bear.     This  commission  has  already  done  much  to  strip  the  disguise 
off  the  hideous  imposture  of  Orange  loyalty,  and  to  show  it  to  us  in  its  true 
light  as  a  determination  to  maintain  a  relentless  and  cruel  supremacy  over 
the  Catholic  majority."     But  let  us  leave  Dr.  Kane  and  his  action  some  time  ago 
in  Belfast,  continued  Mr.  Davitt,  and  return  to  his  appearance  in  this  city. 
He  was  careful  again  to  impress  upon  the  people  of  Toronto  how  good  were 
the  reputations   posseBsed    by  himself   and    Mr.  Smith.     "  We    were  under 
the    necessity,"    he   taid,^  "  of    earning   our    own    livelihood    in    an    honest 
way,"   the   inference  being   of   course  that   all   those    who   differed  on   the 
Irish   question   from    Dr.    Kane  were  impostors,  and  were  living   upon   the 
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people  of  Ireland  and  upon  the  Irish  race  everywhere.  He  continued : 
"  Why  should  we  connive  at  the  rule  of  this  British  monarch  being  super- 
seded by  a  triumvirate  composed  of  a  person  of  Mr.  Parnell's  reputation, 
of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt's,  an  ex-convict,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  an  absconding 
treasurer?  Why  ahould  we  connive  at  the  authority  of  the  Queen  being 
superseded  by  a  college  of  professional  agitators  ? "  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
attempt  to  defend  Mr.  Parnell's  reputation  before  an  audience  like  this. 
(Roars  of  applause.)  The  distinguished  Irish  leader  has  appeared  before  the 
citizens  of  Toronto  before  today,  and  long  after  the  miserable  misrepresen- 
tations of  his  fanatical  opponents,  and  their  names  are  forgotten,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom  will  live  enshrined 
on  the  pages  of  history.  (Renewed  applause.)  The  whole  world  outside  of 
the  Orangemen  of  Belfast  has  recognized  before  to-day  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  a 
gentleman,  a  statesman,  and  a  patriot,  whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  country 
are  now  being  recognized  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  inspire  the  respect 
of  right-minded  men  everywhere.  As  for  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  once  treasurer 
of  the  Land  League,  no  fouler  slander  could  be  uttered  than  to  say  that  he 
was  an  absconding  treasurer.  Bi-fore  he  left  Ireland  his  accounts  as  treasurer 
of  the  National  Land  Leigue  were  audited  by  men  in  whom  the  Irish  people 
have  implicit  confidence — John  Dillon  (applause),  Rsv.  Father  Sheehy,  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris — and  their  audit  of  the  report  was  read  before  a  con- 
vention in  Dublin,  and  published  in  all  the  Iri^h  and  English  papers  on  the 
following  morning.  I  know  no  man  connected  with  thi<  Irish  Home  Rule 
movement  of  ours  who  has  made  greater  or  more  generous  sacrifices  for  Ire- 
land than  Mr.  Patrick  E^an.  While  in  Dublin  he  was  known  and  respected 
by  those  who  jostled  with  him  in  politic?,  as  a  fearless,  upright  and  honest 
man  ;  and  he  is  living  to-day  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  respected  by  all  the 
people  of  that  locality,  as  a  man  deserving  of  the  good-will  of  all  men  who 
appieciate  industry,  and  ability,  and  enterprise.  Now,  with  reference  to  the 
sneer  cast  at  the  humble  individual  before  you.  It  is  quite  true  I  have  been 
a  convict  in  England's  prisons  (applause),  but  I  think  the  disgrace  for  that 
attaches  more  to  England  than  to  myself. 

A  slight  pause  occurred  here,  during  which  a  lady  presented  Mr.  Davitt 
with  a  handsome  boquet.     Continuing,  Mr.  Davitt  said  : 

It  is  quite  true  that  for  nine  years  I  was  compelled  to,  herd  with  the  mur- 
derers, and  cut- throats,  and  burglars  of  England;  but  notwithstanding  that 
punishment,  that  hideous  suffering,  can  Dr.  Kane  or  any  of  my  enemies 
accuse  me  of  having  given  utterance  to  a  word  of  vengeance  or  resentment 
against  Englishmen  on  that  account.  (Applause.)  I  have  never  apologized, 
and  I  never  will,  for  having  endeavored  to  win  by  physical  f  rce  for  Ireland 
that  Parliament  which  is  her's  by  right.  And  let  me  add  this  :  W^ere  I  to 
lose  faith  in  the  constitutional  movement  in  which  I  am  now  engaged,  were 
I  to  be  convinced  that  moral  force  action  would  be  of  no  avail  in  regaining 
Ireland's  legislative  rights,  I  would  again  resort  to  the  same  methods  for 
which  I  was  imprisoned  ;  and  if  I  were  called  upon  I  would  undergo  the  same 
penalty  for  the  same  offence.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.)  But  let  me  add  : 
How  many  years  did  Dr.  Kane  and  Mr.  Smith  spend  in  prison  to  prove  their 
.sincerity  or  their  devotion  to  the  cause  which  they  came  here  to  represent? 
(Laughter.)  1  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  man  sacrifices  the  good  esteem  of  man- 
kind because  he  is  made  to  undergo  the  rigors  of  imprisonment  on  account  of  a 
great  cause.  (Cheers. )  Where  has  the  struggle  for  liberty  ever  been  vindicated 
in  any  civilized  country  except  by  sacrifices  of  this  kind  ?  (Cheers.)  Why, 
there  is  no  part  of  my  career  of  which  I  am  more  proud  than  that  portion  which 
comprised  my  imprisonment  in  English  dungeons  for  striving  to  free  Ireland. 
(Cheers  and  a  voice — "God  bless  you.")  Let  me  refer  to  one  more  statement 
and  I  will  take  leave  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  ran  away  from  Belfast  on  "  a 
well-earned  holiday."  (Laughter.)  I  am  about  to  quote  from  a  speech 
delivered  by  a  Mr.  George  Hill  Smith.  I  have  to  confess  my  lamentable 
ignorance  of  this  distinguished  opponent.  I  am  fairly  well  acquainted  by  re- 
putation with  all  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Home  Rule  movement  in  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain,  but  I  have  had  to  come  to  Toronto,  Canada,  to  learn  that  Mr. 
George  Hill  Smith  is  really  a  man  of  ability,  and  an  opponent  worth  con- 
sidering in  the  national  cause  of  Ireland.  (Laughter.)  This  gentleman  is 
reported  to  have  said  the  following  words  with  reference  to  the  Irish  leader, 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  treatment  of  his  tenantry  :  — 


"  The  conditions  he  exacted  were  that  if  the  rents  due  in  September  were 
not  paid  by  the  end  of  October  they  v.  ould  be  sserved  with  a  document  called 
a  writ.  This  cannot  be  contradicted.  I  have  seen  dozens  of  writs  on  the 
Parnell  property.  I  refer  to  the  writs  served  last  October  for  rents  due  on 
the  '29th  September." 

Now,  continued  Mr.  Davitt,  there  are  two  sorts  of  political  lying  ;  one  is 
careless  and  the  other  is  the  deliberate  system.  The  careless  one  is  where  a 
man  is  unwilling  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  his  political  opponents ;  and 
the  other  kind  of  lying  consists  in  deliberately  framing  an  untruth  and,  know- 
ing it  to  be  such,  giving  utterance  to  it  as  if  it  were  the  truth.  I  regret  to 
have  to  prove  Mr.  Smith  guilty  of  this  species  of  falsehood  if  he  tried  to 
make  the  citizens  of  Toronto  believe  that  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  people,  was  guilty  of  harsli  treatment  to  his  tenants,  when 
Mr.  Smith  knew  right  well  that  it  was  Mr.  Parnell,  a  brother  of  the  Irish 
leader,  a  Tory  landlord,  who  had  treated  his  tenantry  in  this  manner. 
(Cheers.)  Now  this  gross  calumny  has  been  proven  false  hundreds  of  times, 
both  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  !Mr.  Smith  knew  right  well  that  this  was 
the  case,  yet  he  came  here  to  Toronto  to  again  utter  a  lie  which  he  knew  right 
well  that  the  men  of  the  National  League,  English  Liberals  and  English 
writers  who  had  enquired  into  the  facts  denounced  as  a  falsehood  and  a 
calumny  against  the  leader  of  the  Irish  people.  Well,  their  tactics  will  defeat 
themselves  in  the  end.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  have  been  resorted  to  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  especially  in  the  campaign  against  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  cause  of  Home  Rule  in  Great  Britain.  (Cheers.)  Their  malicious  state- 
ments have  made  no  enemies  of  the  cause  of  Ireland  either  in  England,  Wales 
or  Scotland,  and  I  am  certain  that  they  have  made  no  enemies  of  Ireland 
here  in  Canada,  either.  (Cries  of  "  no,  no,"  and  cheers  )  The  purport  of  the 
speeches  delivered  by  these  two  gentlemen,  apart  from  the  misrepresentation 
of  the  Irish  leaders,  was  to  try  to  convince  the  Canadian  people  that  Ulster, 
Protestant  Ulster,  was  a  unit  ia  opposition  to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule.  But 
what  are  the  real  facts  upon  this  poiot?  Since  my  friend,  Justin  McCarthy 
— (loud  and  prolonged  cheers) — has  been  decl^ired  the  representative  of  the 
second  Protestant  city  of  Ulster,  that  province  has  a  majority  of  its  parlia- 
mentary representatives,  not  in  favor  of  continuing  Castle  rule,  but  pledged 
to  go  to  Westminster,  there  to  demand  the  restorati  in  of  an  Irish  Parliament, 
vCheers.)  I  deny  emphatically  that  Dr.  Kane  and  Mr.  Smith  represent  Irish 
Protestantism  in  their  tanatical  opposition  to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  They  maj' 
represent  the  Orange  lodges,  pledged  to  resort  to  civil  war  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  but  we  can  proudly  claim  that  we  have  a 
Protestant  Home  Rule  Association,  pledged  to  work  by  peaceful  and  consti- 
tutional means  to  win  back  for  Ireland  her  parliament  for  kindred  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  (Cheers.)  But  let  me  make  one  further  quotation  and  then 
I  will  have  done  with  individuals  and  newspapers,  This  time  I  will  take  my 
<;{Uotation  from  the  columns  of  a  paper  which  I  assume  to  be  a  very  able  and 
respectable  organ  of  public  sentimeut  in  this  city.  It  is  called  the  Sentinel — 
(laughter  and  hisses).  Under  date  of  the  18th  of  the  present  month,  Thurs- 
day last,  I  Snd  the  following  in  the  editorial  columns  : 

"  Catholic  Proijrcs.^,  a  Dublin  magazine,  published  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Irish  priests  and  bishops,  has  pronounced  that  the  woes  of  Ireland  are 
attributable  to  a  single  cause,  the  existence  in  the  country  of  Protestant'sm, 
and  that  until  that  religions  is  extirpated  there  will  be  neither  peace, 
prosperity  nor  contentment."     (Laughter.) 

The  editor  continues  to  quote  the  article  in  Catholic  Progfzug  as  follows  : 

"  Would  that  the  unappropriated  funds  were  sufficient  to  buy  oflF  all  the 
Protestant  landlords,  and  that  every  Protestant  meeting  house  were  swept 
from  the  land.  Then  would  In  land  recover  herself.  Outrages  would  then 
be  unknown,  for  there  would  be  no  admixture  of  misbelievers  with  her 
(Rome's)  champions." 

Well,  supposing  that  there  were  in  Ireland  a  man,  or  men,  who  would  give 
utterance  to  these  abominable  scntimf^nts  against  his  Protestaut  fellow- 
countrymen,  would  it  be  fair  to  charge  the  whole  Catholic  populatinn  in 
Ireland  with  the  moral  responsibility  for  such  sentiments  ?  It  would  be  as 
unjust  as  if  I  took  the  viuw*  of  the  editor  of  the  Smti/f/  as  fairly  reoreacnting 
the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  whole  of  Canala.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you  that  there  is  not  in   Dublin  or  Ireland  any 
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such  magazine  published  as  Catholic  Progress.  (Laughter.)  I  live  in  dear  old 
dirty  Dublin  when  I  am  at  home.  (Cheers.)  I  am  a  journalist  by  profession. 
I  earn  my  bread  and  butter  by  working  for  Irish,  English,  American  and 
Australian  papers.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  every  newspaper  in  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  was  not  mistaken  I 
enquired  of  Justia  McCarthy,  to-day  one  of  the  ablest  jonrnalists  in  England 
— (cheers) — if  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  any  such  paper  as  Catholic  Progress. 
He  declared  that  he  never  heard  of  the  magazine  before.  (Laughter.)  I  thus 
pay  my  respects  to  the  research  of  the  editor  of  the  Sentinel,  and  I  now  pass 
to  the  subjfct  of  my  address.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  best  way  by  which  we 
can  keep  on  the  side  of  the  Home  Rule  cause  the  sympathy  of  all  right- 
thinking  men  throughout  the  world  is  to  make  clear  at  all  times  the  three 
following  propositions  :  First,  that  Ireland's  demacd  for  national  self-govern- 
ment is  just ;  second,  that  the  system  of  rule  which  the  Irish  people  are 
seeking  to  have  abolished  is  subversive  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
constitutional  government  and  ft  denial  of  popular  rights  ;  and  third,  that  in 
asking  a  favorable  verdict  of  civilized  public  opinion  for  the  Irish  cause  we 
are  not  seeking  for  any  expression  of  hostility  to  the  just  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  English,  Welsh  or  Scotch  people.  (Cheers.)  Now  the  performance  of 
this  task  here  to-night  will  compel  me  to  reproduce  facts,  arguments  and 
figures  with  which  students  of  the  Irish  question  are  well  acquainted.  But 
on  a  cau^e  like  ours  which  rests  for  moral  sanction  upon  truth  and  justice 
the  truth  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  when  we  are  pleading  that  cause  before 
the  tribunal  cf  Canadian  public  opinion.  (Cheers.)  What  do  we  mean  by 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  ?  The  right  of  our  country  to  manage  her  own  local 
aSPairs  in  her  own  way,  so  that  the  genius  of  her  people  and  the  resource'?  of 
her  land  may  be  so  developed  as  to  make  it  the  home  of  a  peaceful,  prosperous 
and  progressive  nation.     (Cheers.) 

Surely  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  or  revolutionary  demand  ;  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  no  Canadian  who  enjoys  the  blessings  of  Home  Rule  will  be  found 
to  refuse  to  Ireland  that  system  of  administration  which  is  responsible  for  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  this  great  Dominion.  The  right  of  national  self- 
government  is  one  universally  recognised  as  the  inalienable  prerogative  of 
separate  nationalities.  England  has  pre- eminently  distinguished  herself 
among  nations  as  the  advocate  of  this  form  of  government,  always  excepting 
where  her  own  selfish  interests  might  be  injured  through'its  application.  She 
has  extended  this  form  of  administration  to  over  twenty  of  her  colonies,  but 
she  yet  withholds  from  Ireland  what  she  has  thus  given  liberally  to  others  of 
her  dependencies,  and  what  her  statesmen  and  writers  have  advocated  for 
Hungary  and  Poland  and  every  other  struggling  nationality.  Those  same 
writers  and  statesmen  until  recently  have  successfully  poisoned  the  ear  of  the 
civilized  world  against  the  victim  of  England's  injustice.  Until  lately  the 
world  was  led  to  believe  by  the  organs  of  English  public  opinion  that  the 
majority  of  Irishmen  acquiesced  in  the  act  of  union  of  86  years  ago.  It  was 
also  told  over  and  over  again  that  the  Irish  national  sentiment  was  as  unrea- 
sonable as  the  idea  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  able  to  govern  themselves. 
It  was  also  allci^ed  through  the  press  and  the  platform  and  the  pulpit  that 
Irishmen  had  the  same  political  and  social  privileges  as  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen  and  Welshmen.  Thank  God  !  these  calumnies  no  longer  exist 
throughout  the  civilized  world  to  the  iujury  of  the  cause  of  Ireland.  We 
have  now  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ear  of  civilized  public  sentiment,  and  in 
proportion  as  our  cause  is  studied  here  in  Canada  or  in  America,  or  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  does  the  volume  of  sympathy  increase  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Irish  people  to  win  back  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  We  ask 
from  the  people  of  this  Dominion  a  favorable  verdict  in  our  case,  tried  by  any 
single  test  which  defines  the  legitimate  rights  of  separate  nationalities,  or  by 
any  form  of  evidence  which  can  prove  the  complete  failure  and  injustice  of 
the  system  of  rule  which  invaded  that  right  in  Ireland.  We  ask  you  to 
consider  Ireland's  claim  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  geographical  position, 
its  historical  record  of  its  complete  or  partial  self-government,  or  its  never- 
ceasing  struggle  to  win  back  legislative  rights ;  and  where  among  the 
struggling  nationalities  of  today  can  a  stronger  cause  be  found  than  that  of 
Ireland.  (Applau.se.)  Nature  in  foi-ming  our  country  an  island,  endowed  it 
with  rights  which  men  may  steal  but  cannot  destroy  (applause):  and  even 
upon  the  statute  book  of  England  there  is  a  law  no  older  than  the  declaration 


of  American  Independence  which  declares  that  no  power  on  earth  outside  of 
the  Irish  people  have  any  right  to  make  laws  for  the  Irish  nation  ;  and  there 
is  engraven  a  resolution  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
to-day  that  this  law  shall  be  re  enacted,  or  that  no  power  on  earth  will  be 
able  to  obtain  one  hour's  peace  for  Castle  rule  in  Ireland.  (Loud  applause.) 
But,  unanswerable  as  is  the  case  that  can  be  made  out  for  our  country  on  the 
grounds  of  justice,  we  have  even  a  stronger  claim  to  the  restoration  of 
legislative  privileges  in  the  complete  failure,  the  disastrous  failure  of  that 
form  of  government  which  was  substituted  for  an  Irish  parliament  86  years 
ago.  This  disastrous  change  in  the  political  destinies  of  Ireland  was  brought 
about  by  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  recently  and  truly  described  (and  mind  I 
am  quoting  the  words  of  an  English  Prime  Minister)  as  the  "baseness  and 
blackguardism  of  the  Act  of  Union."  (Applause.)  Why,  if  I  had  referred  to 
that  legislative  measure  in  these  terms  a  few  years  ago,  I  might  possibly  have 
run  the  risk  of  being  sent  back  to  undergo  a  few  years  more  experience  of 
her  Majesty's  hospitality.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  The  authors  of  this 
measure  held  out  the  hope  to  the  people  of  Ireland  that  a  closer  legirlative 
connection  with  England  would  inevitably  result  to  the  material  advantage  of 
the  poorer  country.  It  was  declared  that  there  would  be  such  an  influx  of 
English  capital  into  Ireland  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  would 
be  at  once  developed  and  Irish  manufacturing  industries  more  carefully 
fostered.  Then,  again,  the  authors  of  this  measure  claimed  that  law  and 
order  would  be  better  maintained,  class  privileges  subordinated  to  the  general 
good  of  the  community,  and,  above  all,  that  the  burden  of  taxation  would 
be  lighter  upon  the  Irish  people  if  the  Irish  Parliament  were  only  removed 
to  London.  These  were  the  promises  held  out  to  Ireland  by  Pitt  and  Ca.stle- 
reagh  86  years  ago.  What  does  the  record  during  those  years  pay  as  to  their 
fulfilment?  It  proves  the  literal  fulfilment  of  Lord  Byron's  prophecy  that  a 
closer  connection  of  Ireland  with  England  would  result  in  a  union  like  that 
of  a  shark  and  its  prey.  (Applause.)  The  manufacturing  industries  which 
flourished  to  an  extraordinary  extent  under  Grattan's  Parliament  were  soon 
almost  crushed  out  of  existence  as  a  result  of  Westminster  legislation.  A 
country  capable — according  to  the  authority  of  the  best  English  economical 
writers — of  supportiog  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  people,  is  to  daj',  as 
a  direct  result  of  Castle  rule  and  landlordism,  the  impoverished  home  of  less 
than  five  millions  of  people.  Ten  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest  soil  in 
Europe  lie  uncultivated  today  in  a  land  where  periodical  famines  invite  the 
charity  and  occasion  the  >urprise  of  the  civilized  world.  Trade  and 
commence,  which  flourish^d  with  the  sympathetic  rule  of  an  Irish  legislature, 
have  all  but  disappeared  since  that  parliament  was  abolished,  while  the 
taxation  which  was  to  have  been  lightened  as  a  consf  quence  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Irish  Parliament — a  taxation  which  amounted  only  to  Sl-.OOO.OOO 
annually  86  years  ago,  is  now  as  much  as  .$35,000,000  a  year  ;  and  although 
the  population  of  our  country  has  decreased  more  than  3,500,000  during  the 
present  generation  our  taxation  paid  into  the  Imperial  Exchequer  is 
$15,000,000  higher  every  year  now  than  it  was  40  years  ago  when  Ireland  had 
over  8,000,000  of  people.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  no  direct  voice  either 
in  the  levying  of  these  taxes  or  their  expenditure.  When  a  drain  of 
^0,000,000  every  year  in  absentee  rents  is  added  to  this  crushing  Imperial 
taxition  of  $35,000,000  annually,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Ireland  is  today  the 
poor  and  discontented  land  she  is  before  the  civilised  world?  ("No,  no.") 
These  facts  are  not  universally  known,  but  if  their  real  significance  be 
considered  by  a  pmctical  people  like  the  Canadians,  I  am  sure  they  will  find 
in  them  sufficient  justifica'ion  of  the  etforts  of  the  Irish  people  to  relieve 
ourselves  socially  and  politically  of  the  causes  responfible  for  this  poverty 
and  taxation.  (Applause  )  But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  case  which  Ireland 
makes  out  against  England  in  this  connection.  The  social  evils  of  landlordism 
have  to  be  added  to  the  political  crimes  of  Dublin  Castle.  Previous  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  Parliament  Irish  landlords  resided  in  Ireland.  They 
lived  on  their  estates  when  not  engaged  in  their  parliamentary  duties  in 
Dublin.  This  residence  upon  their  property  begot  a  kindlier  feeling  between 
them  and  their  tenants  than  unhappily  now  obtains.  When,  however,  the 
Act  of  Union  was  consummated  and  the  Irish  Parliament  removed  to  London, 
the  Irish  landlords,  who  wete  then  Ireland's  parliamentary  representatives- 
thank  Heavtc  they  are  so  no  longer  (applause) — went  to  England's  metropolis, 
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there  to  misrepresent  the  views  of  their  country.  In  England's  capital  they 
mixed  with  England's  rich  and  proud  territorial  aristocracy  and  soou  con- 
tracted the  exceasive  and  extravagant  style  of  living;  peculiar  to  their  English 
brethren.  They  soon  found  their  revenues  derived  from  their  Iridh  estates 
would  not  support  them  in  these  extravagances,  and  then  was  commenced 
that  foul  system  of  absenteeism  and  rack-renting,  which  are  not  only 
responsible  for  the  poverty  of  Ireland  during  86  years,  but  for  the  crimes 
and  agrarian  outrages  which  from  time  to  time  have  occurred  in  that  unhappy 
land.  When  the  land  of  a  c  juntry  is  monopolized  by  a  small  class,  when 
that  class  is  largely  non-resident,  and  becomes  in  time  hostile  in  feeling  and 
sentiment  to  the  people  of  the  country,  and  when  they  resort  to  unscrupulous 
rack-renting  and  heartless  evictions,  is  it  any  wonder  that  people  treated  as 
the}'  have  treated  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  have  occasionally  been  driven  back 
upon  the  promptings  of  human  feeling,  and  that  those  deeds  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  which  are  as  much  deplored  in  Ireland  as  by  you  Canadians, 
have  stained  the  record  of  our  country  during  this  period.  I  maintain  that 
if  the  Irish  leaders  had  no  other  object  in  view  with  the  National  League 
than  to  get  at  the  roots  of  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland,  and  pluck  them  out  they 
would  still  merit  the  support  of  civilized  public  sentiment.  (Loud  applause.) 
These  absentee  landlords  manifest  no  sympathy  or  kindness  or  good  will  for 
the  people  who  supply  them  with  their  revenues.  I  say  it  is  all  but  impossible 
for  a  people  so  treated  to  be  kept  under  restraint.  (Hear,  hear.)  Often 
daring  the  last  ssven  years  sinae  the  initiation  of  the  Land  League  movement 
we  have  bsen  in  danger  of  losing  the  sympathy  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
people  from  the  recurrence  of  those  unhappy  agrarian  crimes  in  Irelajid.  It 
was  asserted  by. our  enemies  that  these  evils  wee  due  to  the  teachings 
of  the  organized  Land  League,  and  not  to  the  unjust  evictions  and  inhuman 
conduct  of  the  disinterested  Irish  landlords.  Well,  I  think  more  correct 
opinions  now  prevail  both  here  and  elsewhere.  As  time  rolls  on  it  is 
becoming  evident  that  these  crimes  were  accidental  and  not  incidental 
to  the  movement  which  had  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  the  land 
system,  that  this  movement  was  entirely  irresponsible  for  their  occurrence. 
Just  now  the  Irish  leaders  are  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  the  people  of  Ire- 
land within  bounds.  (Cheers.)  Let  me  give  you  a  single  instance  of  this: 
Last  June  I  was  travelling  along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  sent  down  there 
on  a  mission  of  charity.  A  large  sum  of  money  had  been  sent  to  me  from 
America  and  Canada  with  which  to  relieve  some  poor  fishermen  on  the 
western  coast.  One  evening  just  as  the  sun  was  dipping  on  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  I  reached  one  ef  the  poorest  villages  alon^  the  west  coast  of 
Galway.  That  is  the  mainland  village  of  Cararoe.  I  found  that  the  evicting 
party  had  been  there  that  day  and  had  turned  out  of  their  poor  cabins  twenty 
families.  I  learned  from  the  parish  priest  that  the  resident  magistrate  and 
officer  of  the  community  had  admitted  to  him  that  they  found  food  in  only 
one  of  these  twenty  houses — (A  voice,  "Oh,  horrible!") — and  that  bread 
was  supplied  by  money  which  had  been  sent  by  me  to  that  parish  from  the 
funds  pUi'^ed  ut  my  disposal  by  the  charitable  people  in  America.  (Cheers.) 
I  asked  Father  Conway  and  some  of  the  men  who  had  been  turned  out  of  their 
cabins  whj'  they  so  tamely  submitted  to  that  outrage  under  the  circumstances. 
(Sear,  hear.)  One  of  them  replied  in  words  which  1  shall  never  forget :  "  Sir, 
we  didn't  want  to  do  anything  that  would  embarrass  Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr. 
<Tladstone  in  their  efforts  to  give  a  parliament  to  Ireland."  (Loud  and  pro- 
longed cheers. )  These  poor  psasauts  knew  right  well,  as  the  people  of  Ire- 
land know  to-day,  that  in  a  few  short  years  t'lat  parliament  will  be  got  back 
for  Ireland — (cheers)  —and  that  in  that  parliaTient  there  will  be  a  settlement, 
final  and  satisfactory,  of  the  Irish  question  which  will  make  it  impossible  for 
inhuman  men  called  landlords,  such  as  those  who  carried  out  these  eviction,  to 
thus  trample  upon  human  right  and  labor  in  the  future.  (Cheers.)  Xow  as  to 
this  question  of  the  rent  and  land  movement  at  present  in  Ireland  against 
eviction,  some  Canadians  miglit  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  such  a 
movement  is  necessary.  Well,  instead  of  giving  you  evidence  from  a  Home 
Ruler,  I  will  give  you  the  testimony,  not  of  a  member  of  the  National 
League  or  follower  ot'  Mr.  Parnell,  but  the  testimony  of  an  English  Tory,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  Political  Economy  at  present  in  England,  Sir 
James  Caird.  Writing  to  the  London  Times,  of  March  last,  be  said  of  the 
evident  condition  of  the  poor  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  that  if  the  present 
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prices  of  agricultural  produce  continue,  the  economic  value  of  the  lands  held 
by  500,000  tenants  will  disappear. 

Now,  commenting  on  this  extraordinary  pronouncement  from  so  high  an 
authority,  the  London  Tim<'-<.  vthich  i*4  not  an  organ  of  Irish  national  opinion, 
wrote  as  follows,  and  ai  the  language  is  more  remarkable  than  that  which  is 
<luoted,  I  will  not  apologiz>3  for  reading  it  to  j'ou.  The  Times  of  Saturday, 
20th  of  March,  1886,  said  : 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  rental  of  500,000  holdings  (in  Ireland) 
is  practiciUy  irrecoverable  by  anybody,  whether  landlord,  English  ^overn- 
men  or  Irish  govTnment.  Holdings  of  an  average  rental  of  £6  offer  no  margin 
to  meet  such  a  fall  of  values  as  has  already  occurred,  and  as  is  very  likely  to 
be  yet  more  severely  felt.  The  market  has  fallen  ani  is  still  fallinji.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  full  effect  of  the  existing  sV.rinkage  of  values 
has  not  yet  been  experienced,  and  we  have  no  certainty  whatever  that  values 
will  not  fall  lower  still.  In  that  case  all  the  weaker  men  among  the  com- 
paratively strong  will  go  down,  and  their  rental  will  have  to  be  written  off  as 
a  bad  debt." 

I  have  been  put  in  prison  twice  during  the  last  seven  years  for  using  language 
much  milder  than  that  ia  reference  to  the  land  question  in  Ireland.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  think  I  was  the  first  in  the  movement  to  declare  that  this  economic 
rent  had  altogether  disappeared  from  half  a  million  holdings  in  Ireland,  and 
I  have  lived  after  undergoing  this  imprisonment  to  find  my  very  words  re- 
peated by  Sir  James  Caird  and  the  London  Tinw-s.  (Cheers.)  .Just  before 
the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Imperial  Parliamemt,  Mr.  Parnell  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  had  for  its  object  the  staying  of  evictions  on  holdings  like 
these  to  which  the  London  Times  has  referred  until  a  legal  tri^>unal  would 
ascertain  whether  the  tenants  of  these  holdings  were  able  to  pay  their  rents 
or  not.  That  bill  was  defeated  by  the  Tory  (Tjvernment — A'voice — "Of 
course") — after  recognizing  how  just  Mr.  Parnell's  cause  was,  and  how  un- 
answerable were  his  figures,  and  these  Tories  are  now  using  all  their  influence 
with  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  do  towards  their  tenants  what  Mr.  Parnell 
wanted  to  compel  them  to  do  by  law  (Cheers  )  la  fact  the  Tory  govern- 
ment, or  rather  the  Tory  leaders,  who,  seven  years  ago,  called  Mr.  Parnell  a 
communist  and  confiscator  for  proposing  to  buy  out  the  Irish  landlords,  are, 
to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  '"  breaking  their  necks  "  in  order  to  hav*  the  Irish 
landlords  purchased  out.  And  these  gentlemen  discover  that  the  end  of  their 
infamous  system  is  near,  that  the  public  sentiment  of  Great  Britain  is  revolt- 
ing against  purchase  schemes,  and  they  now  appeal  to  their  tenants  to  buy 
them  out.  They  are  going  with  the  process  of  eviction  in  one  hand,  and  Lord 
Ashbourne's  land  purchase  bill  in  the  other,  and  declaring  to  the  victims  of 
their  former  tyranny  that  unless  they  consent  to  become  proprietors  and  buy 
out  the  former  owners  of  the  land,  then  they  will  evict  them  for  non-payment 
of  rent.  (Cheers.)  Well,  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  pror  f  of  what  Ireland 
has  received  from  England  in  return  for  an  Irish  parliament,  and  to  over- 
throw the  causes  of  these  crimes  against  justice  and  Ireland  is  the  present 
resolve  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Irish  National  League. 
(Cheers.)  Now,  sir,  the  means  to  which  we  resort  to  efficiently  carry  or t 
this  great  reform  are  as  follows  : — First,  the  organization  of  the  Irish  people 
in  an  open,  constitutional  movement :  second,  justifiable  obstruction  by  our 
representatives  in  Westminster  until  Ireland  iw  grnnte'l  a  restoration  of  the 
right  to  legislate  for  herself,  such  as  she  had  eighty-six  years  ago,  and  as 
Canada  and  Australia  have  now  within  the  limits  of  the  Briti-h  Empire 
(cheers)  ;  third,  the  education  of  the  British  masses  on  the  justice  of  this  de- 
mand of  Irelind;  and  fourth,  an  appeal  to  the  civilized  world  f<jr  a  fivorable 
verdict  for  our  cauee.  (Loud  cheers.)  This  is,  of  course,  a  peaceful  policy 
and  a  purely  constitutional  mode  of  action  and  management.  Some  honest 
Irish  Nationalists  throughout  the  wf)rld  believe  this  too  peaceful,  anil  the 
conviction  obsaios  in  the  minds  of  many  men  to  day,  whose  honesty  of  purpoBC 
I  dare  not  for  a  momentfjuestion,  that  Mr.  Parnell  or  the  Irish  people  will  have 
to  resort  to  sterner  logic  than  words  and  stronger  arguments  than  meetings  be- 
fore conviction  is  brought  to  the  English  mind  that  it  will  be  juHt  and  expedient 
for  England  to  restore  to  Ireland  the  right  to  legislate  for  herself.  (I.rf)ud 
cheers.)  Well,  I  elieve,  aa  \  have  alreadv  said,  that  these  views  are  honest- 
ly entertiined,  but  I  would  venture  to  differ  from  the  concluf-ions  drawn 
rom  these   views   ani  opinions,     (Hear,  hear.)     But  I   will   avow   that   no 
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Irishman  ought  to  be  found  in  Ireland  or  anywhere  else  to  say  that  Ireland 
would  n  ^t  be  justified  in  doing  what  Canada  once  threatened  to  do,  that  is, 
in  appealing  to  physical  force  if  it  believed  physical  force  to  be  the  surest 
mode  of  vindicating  justice  and  winning  bak  for  Ireland  a  native  parliament. 
(Loud  cheers  )  But  the  question  of  means  to  an  end  in  a  struggle  like  ou  a 
must  always  be  one  of  expedi*»n  y.  (Hear,  hear  )  The  remnant  of  our  race 
in  Ireland,  less  than  5,000,000,  must  be  allowed  to  choose  the  best  means 
within  their  reach  with  which  to  carry  ou  the  struggle  handed  down  to  them 
by  previous  generations.  We  have  to  recognize  that  the  fighting  element  ■  f 
our  race  has  been  all  but  driven  out  of  Ireland.  It  is  found  in  America,  in 
Canada,  in  Australia  and  elsewhere,  and,  as  some  one  said  at  one  of  my 
meetings,  doubtless  in  reference  to  myself,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  left  in 
Ireland  now,  except  old  men  and  women,  children  and  cripples.  (Laughter  ) 
While  that  is  not  exactly  true,  still,  even  if  it  wee,  I  think  the  people  of 
Ireland  thus  described  have  given  a  very  good  account  of  themselves  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years.  (Applause.)  But,  instead  of  fighting  our  oppon- 
ents with  the  weapons  which  would  give  them  an  enormous  advantage  over 
us,  ■»  e  have  chosen  to  enter  on  the  struggle  for  Home  Rule  by  means  of 
weapons  which  we  know  will  give  the  victory  to  us.  (Applause.)  I  claim 
that  we  stand  to-day  in  the  po-tition  of  virtual  victors  in  this  struggle  for 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  Ten  brief  years  ago  the  Irish  cause  was  involved  in 
insular  obscurity.  To-day  the  whole  civilized  world  is  studying  and  discuss- 
ing its  meriis.  At  that  time  most  civilized  peoples  sympathiz-id  more  with 
England  for  having  on  her  hands  a  discontented  Irelatd  than  with  the  Irish 
people  in  their  efforts  to  aboliih  Dublin  Castle  rule.  To-day  the  position  is 
reversed.  Ireland  has  the  sympathy  and  she  go  jd-will  of  mankind  in  her 
struggle  for  Home  Rule.     (Applause.) 

Previous  to  the  Land  League  the  tenant  farmers  were  a  disorganized  and 
dispirited  class,  whi  e  ahe  landlords  were  a  powerful  and  aggressive  combina- 
tion.    To  day  the  tillers  of  the  Irish  soil  are  bound  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  Irish  people  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  combinations  that  has  existed  in 
Ireland  for  the  last  fifty  years,  while  their  previous  lords  and  masters — the 
landlords — are  looking  anxiously  across  the  English  channel  for  some  English 
party  to  bring  in  a  bill,  soon  and  sudden,  to  purchase  them  out  of  a  position 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  an  untenable  one.     A  few  brief  years  ago  thirty 
millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain  were  a  unit  in  thfeir  opposition  to  self- 
government  for  Ireland.     To-day  more  than  half  the  population  of  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland,  is  on  the  side  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  while  the 
principles  upon  which  Home  Rule  rests  for  a  foundation  are  becoming  the 
platform  of  a  British  democracy  and  the  political  creed  of  English  statesmen. 
(Applause.)     But  another  evidence,  a  more  conclusive  one  still,  of  the  truth 
of  my  assertions  that  we  are  winning  "  hands  down  "  in  this  contest,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  British  statesmen.     A 
man  who,  but  five  short  years  ago,  put  Mr.  Parnell  and  a  thousand  other 
Irishmeri   in   prison   without   trial   for    struggling   against   Castle  rule  and 
landlordism  in  Ireland,  now  stands  before  the  world  as  the  foremost  champir n 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  and  the  most  vehement  denunciator  of  the  infamous 
Act  of  Union.     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  not  this  a  record  which  speaks  in 
trumpet-tones  in  favor  of  the  policy  which  has  done  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time  to  gain  back  for  our  birth-land  the  dignity  and  J  he  privileges  of  a  nation  ? 
With  us  in  Ireland,  engaged  in  this  struggle,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very 
short  time  before  it  will  be  successfully  terminated.     I  maintain  that  no 
English  party  can  defeat  our  movement  without  resorting  to  measures  which 
will   ultimately   curtail   the   privileges   and   liberties   of   Englishmen.     We 
compelled  Mr.  Gladstone  to  suspend  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland,  to 
put  down  the  right  of  public  meeting,  to  imprison  public  men  without  any 
trial  and  to  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  the  press,  and  in  a  word  to  resort 
to  the  methods  of  despotism  in  order  to  convince  him  that  force  was  no  remedy 
for   the  government  of  Ireland.       The   tuition   lasted   for   about  five  years 
(laughter),  and  then  Mr.   Gladstone  was  converted  to  Home   Rule.     (Loud 
applause  )     If  his  successors  in  office  resort   to  the  disastrous  policy — the 
great  mistake  of  1881  and  1882,  I  predict  from  this  platform  that  before  two 
years  are  over,  you  will  learn  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Lord  Salisbury 
becoming  as  enthusiastic  Home  Rulers  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to-day.    ( Applause. ) 
But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  success  of  the  Home  Rale  cause  is  not  dependent 
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upon  the  acts  of  individual  statesmen  or  parties.  The  masses  of  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland  are  now  studying  the  Irish  question  on  its  merits,  and  they  are 
practically  now,  and  soon  will  be  absolutely  the  masters  of  the  British  Empire. 
While  the  agitation  of  the  Irish  question  appeared  to  be  carried  forward  upon 
lines  Avhich  menaced  or  appeared  to  menace  the  rights  of  English  workingmen, 
it  was  hopeless  to  obtain  from  them  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, but  as  soon  as  they  understood  that  the  abolition  of  landlordism  and 
Castle  rule  in  Ireland  would  not  only  not  interfere  with  the  just  privileges 
and  rights  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  but  would  powerfully  aid  the  cause 
of  reform  and  local  self-government  in  England,  Scotland  aad  Wales,  that 
remarkable  change  in  opinion  began  which  has  recently  resulted  in  a  vote  of 
the  British  democracy  being  cast  for  Home  Rule  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
aspect  of  the  Irish  question  changed  when  the  real  objects  of  the  Irish 
leaders  began  to  be  widely  known  and  understood  by  the  British  democracy. 
The  Land  League  discovered  where  certain  systems  and  laws  not  only  trample 
upon  the  rights  of  Irishmen,  but  upon  those  of  Englishmen,  Scotch  and 
Welshmen  also.  To  concentrate  all  our  opposition  against  those  systems  was 
therefore  the  best  and  surest  means  of  relieving  Ireland  from  their  oppression, 
and  in  breaking  up  that  unity  of  opposition  which  had  previously  obtained  in 
<rreat  Britain  against  the  idea  of  a  separate  parliament  for  Ireland.  It  could 
not  weaken  but  would  inevitably  strengthen  the  cause  of  Ireland  for  her 
leaders  and  people  to  recognize  that  the  social  evils  which  impoverished 
Connemara,  also  were  responsible  for  the  poverty  of  the  crofters  of  Scotland, 
(hear,  hear),  and  that  the  laud  tyranny  which  outraged  justice  and  natural 
right  in  Ireland  had  to  be  denounced  by  the  Irish  leaders  in  Eogland,  Wales 
and  Scotland  as  well  as  in  our  own  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  la  a  word,  our 
true  policy  was  to  convince  the  English,  Welsh  and  Scotch  workingmen,  and 
the  British  masses  ia  fact,  of  two  things  ;  first  that  the  past  misgovernment 
of  Ireland  by  the  British  and  Iristi  aristocracies  had  not  only  done  extraordi- 
nary injury  to  the  Irish  people,  but  that  they  benefited  in  no  way  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  or  the  wage  earning  class  in  England,  Wales  or  Scotland  ;  secjnd, 
that  by  asking  for  our  rights  in  Ireland  we  were  striking  at  the  roots  of  a 
similar  evil  in  Eugland,  Wales  and  Scotland  as  well.  (Cheers)  This  has 
been  one  of  the  secrets  of  our  remarkable  success  for  the  last  seven  years. 
We  have  pursued  a  similar  policy  in  the  action  of  our  representatives  in 
Westminster  during  the  same  time.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  able  parliamentary 
party  have  followed  a  double  course  of  procedure  in  that  assembly.  Recog- 
nizing how  obsolete  the  Imperial  parliamentary  system  was  becoming,  how 
impossible  it  soon  would  be  to  prosecute  all  the  business  of  a  vast  empire  in 
one  legislature,  where  Ireland  was  a  great  disturbing  force  through  her  just 
grievances,  and  the  presence  of  a  powerful  parliamentary  representation,  Mr. 
Parnell  so  framed  his  tactics,  and  his  line  of  action,  as  to  bring  home  to  the 
British  mind  the  conviction  that  until  the  Irish  question  was  solved,  and  a 
parliament  given  back  to  Ireland,  it  would  be  hopeless  for  the  British  people 
to  expect  the  legislative  machine  to  run  smoothly  at  Westminster.  (Cheers.) 
The  success  of  this  dual  policy  is  now  seen  clearly  not  only  in  Scotland  and 
Wales  declaring  that  Ireland  should  have  Home  Rule,  but  in  Scotchmen  and 
Welshmen  demanding  a  similar  form  of  administration  for  their  own  country 
as  we  are  demanding  for  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  the  Euglish  working 
classes,  the  mechanics,  artizans  and  laborers  who  are  anxious  to  ameliorate 
their  own  condition,  men  who  want  short  hours  of  labor  and  a  better  system 
of  education  for  their  children,  better  dwellings  and  the  extension  of  social 
and  political  privileges,  these  men  now  enfranchised  and  educated  see  clearly 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining  these  reforms  until  the  Irish  represeptation 
is  relegated  back  to  Dublin  in  an  Irish  parliament.  (Cheers  )  But  we  have 
tried  in  the  policy  and  methods  of  the  Land  League  to  give  the  Irish  (j  lestion, 
or  rather  the  icsues  involved  in  it,  the  principles  for  whicii  wc  struggle  even 
a  wider  application  than  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  We  are  living  in  the 
days  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  press  and  the  telegraph.  Civilized  mankind  is 
rapidly  becoming  united  in  sympathetic  solidarity.  The  oppressed  r^f  one  land 
read  of  the  struggles  which  a  kindred  injustice  compels  men  in  otlier  lands  to 
wage  against  class  usurpation  and  monopoly.  The  one  touch  of  nature  which 
makes  the  whole  world  akin  is  given  every  morning  when  the  electric  sprk 
conveys  to  men  in  every  corner  of  the  earth  the  doings  of  men  or  nations 
rightly  struggling  to  be  free — the  one  from  social,  the  o.her  from  political  in- 
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justice.  The  Irish  question  embraces  the  two  graitest  principles  of  human 
liberty  :  the  right  of  men  to  have  free  access  to  the  natural  agents  which 
the  Creator  ha  called  into  existence  for  man's  use  and  sustenance,  and  the 
right  of  civilized  communities  to  govern  themselves  in  the  way  which  seems 
best  suited  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  their  peoples.  (Cheers  )  These  are 
what  wc  are  fighting  for  in  this  Home  Rule  struggle  in  Ireland.  Our  efforts 
to  solve  these  principles,  or  these  questions  rather,  on  the  lines  of  justice  and 
reason  must  therefore  win  for  us  allies  among  the  millions  of  wage- earners  in 
Great  Britain.  They  are  calculated  tc  earn  for  us  sympathy  for  our  cause  as 
wide  as  suffering,  and  obtain  or  our  country  a  good  will  as  universal  as  the 
world-wide  longing  for  a  better  and  higher  social  existence.  And  thip,  ladies 
and  gentlemei),  is  th«  cause  which  Ireland  lays  bef  re  the  people  of  Canada 
and  civilized  public  opinion  tnroughout  the  world,  and  I  know  that  we  can 
wait  with  confidence  for  a  favorable  verdict,  (Cheers.)  Many  people  may 
still  believe  that  Irishmen  have  not  in  their  birth-land  the  inheiitance  of  a 
nation.  It  is  true  we  may  have  striven  in  Ireland,  often  in  a  very  inadequate 
way,  to  win  back  Irish  legislative  independence.  Many  of  our  efforts  for 
recovering  this  great  right  may  have  worn  a  Liliputian  character  when  com- 
pared to  the  resisting  might  of  England,  but  we  have  struggled  neverthele»s 
doggedly,  althoughly  poorly  equipped,  persistently  no  matter  how  often  put 
down,  until  to  day,  with  a  population  diminished  and  resources  weakened 
but  » ith  courage  increased  and  confidence  unshaken  in  our  country's  cause 
and  God's  eternal  justice — (loud  cheers) — we  have  succeeded  at  last  in  wring- 
ing from  Englishmen  a  recognition  of  Irish  national  self-government.  (Cheers.) 
With  universal  sympathy  at  our  side  ;  with  a  solid,  united  Irish  people 
engaged  in  so  just  a  cause  ;  with  an  able  and  sagacious  and  unpurchaseable 
leader  at  our  head — (applause) — with  Scotland  and  Wales  unequivocally  with 
U8  ;  with  a  great  aad  noble  English  statesman — (loud  applause) — at  the  end  of 
his  remarkable  career  standing  out  boldly  before  the  world  with  the  declara- 
tion that  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  to  be  devoted  to  settling  the  Anglo-Irish 
question  on  the  Imes  of  justice — (renewed  applause) — we  can  not  possibly 
fail  in  winning  back  a  Parliament  for  Ireland  unless  the  impatience  of  our 
own  people  thrust  across  Mr.  Parnell's  path  a  policy  which  would  not  win  In 
a  struggle  like  this  with  England,  but  would  lose  for  us  the  allies  we  have 
won  in  Great  Britain  and  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

A   BURST    OF  RINGING    APPLAUSE,     ■ 

renewed  again  and  again,  marked  the  close  of  Mr.  Davitt's  remarks,  and  as 
soon  as  quiet  was  restored,  the  chairman  rose  and  introduced  to  the  gathering 
Mr.  Bigelow  as  a  "  barrister  of  large  and  increasing  practice,"  the  term  used 
by  Dr.  Kane  in  introducing  his  friend  Mr.  Hill  Smith.  The  audience  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed  the  humor  of  the  chairman,  and  accorded  Mr.  Bigelow  a 
hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  Bigelow  said  :  Mr.  Chairman — To  all  observers  this  struggle  for  Home 
Rule  has  pj  esented  a  phase  of  public  opinion  that  has  never  been  witnessed 
before  in  the  world.  We  find  a  people  struggling  for  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, and  to  what  audiences  do  they  appeal?  Their  representatives  come 
across  the  Atlantic,  not  as  travellers  to  recite  their  adventures  and  win 
applause,  but  to  appear  before  our  public,  seeking  to  convince  them  that  their 
cause  is  the  cause  of  justice.  They  do  not  come  alone.  The  advocates  of  the 
existing  state  of  things  have  come  here  also.  What  does  this  mean  ?  It 
means  this — that  the  masses  of  the  English  speaking  world  must  determine 
what  shall  be  the  state  of  Ireland.  I  rise  to-night  with  great  pleasure  to 
propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Davitt  for  his  lecture.  I  am  not  singular  as 
a  Protestant  in  this  vast  assemblage  in  the  sympathies  I  have  for  the  struggles 
of  those  who  want  freedom  and  libeity  in  their  mother  land.  I  would  be 
untrue  otherwise,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  small  drop— no,  the  half — of  Irish 
blood  in  my  veins.  ("  You're  the  stuff  !")  Yes  !  and  plenty  of  it,  said  the 
speaker,  clapping  his  hand  on  his  breast.  I  wish,  he  continued,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  had  selected  some  one  more  capable  of  voicing  the  sentiments  of  this 
vast  audience  towards  Mr.  Davitt  than  i  am ;  but,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
will  permit  me  to  put  into  concise  language  your  thanks  to  him  for  his  service, 
not  only  here  but  at  home  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  join 
me  in  expressing  the  hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  he  may  live  to  see  mis- 
government  blotted  out  from  the  last  spot  of  the  British  Empire  where  it  now 
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exists  and  Ireland  enjoying  the  freedom  enjoyed  in  all  other  parts  thereof . 
(Applause.)  T  here  was  once  a  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  civilized  world 
thought  Mr.  Davitt  was  crushed.  The  wheel  of  time  moved  on,  and  ruthless- 
ly crushed  him,  as  we  thought,  to  the  eartli,  but  we  have  now  the  spectacle  of 
Mr.  Davitt  lisiug  and  stiiv^ng  by  all  consiitutional  means  to  do  what — to  re- 
main a  loyal  citizen  of  Great  Britain,  and  ei.joy  m  his  own  hi  me  that  peace 
and  safety,  righteousness  and  justice  which  every  British  subject  is  entitled 
to.  Will  you  perm-.t  me  in  a  few  words  to  offer  him  the  thanks  of  thio  audi- 
ence, not  ocly  for  his  services  here  but  at  home  in  the  cause  of  Home  Rule. 
Cheers.) 

Hon.  John  O'Donohoe,  who  was  loudly  called  for,  came  forward  and  in 
support  of  the  motion  said  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — We  have 
all  for  a  long  tin.e  heard  of  the  gentleman  before  us  to-night.  This  met  ting 
has  evincod  what  has  been  thought  of  him.  This  sacrifice  which  he  has  made 
and  his  whole  career  is  one  that  assured  the  cause  in  which  he  was  interested 
to  become  the  cause  of  popular  esteem  throughout  the  whole  world.  A 
country  capable,  as  Ireland  has  shown  herself  to  be  at  all  times,  of  prcducing 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Davitt,  Parnell,  and  Sexton,  to-day  perhaps  the  most 
accomplished  orator  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  (cheers),  a  laud  that 
at  all  times  produced  men  like  these  is  a  land  capable  of  having  the  pi  ivileges 
of  exercising  the  rights  which  are  given  to  the  most  distant  colonies  of  the 
Em(.ire,  (Cheers.)  The  emigrant  that  left  Ireland,  saw  his  cabin  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  his  children  cast  upon  the  roadside.  He  came  himself  to 
America,  but  still  in  the  new  land  he  would  look  back  to  his  mother  country. 
(Cheers.)  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  fate  .of  Ireland  does  not  depend  upon 
men  living  in  Ireland  to-day,  but  rather  on  men  who  are  descended  from  Irish 
parents  living  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  (A  voice,  "  Blake.")  They 
are,  gentlemen,  the  sons  and  children  of  the  exile,  and  these  children  instead 
of  growing  milder  or  losing  the  memory  of  the  past  of  the  Irish  people,  the 
memories  of  the  past  become  intensified.  The  nother  has  taught  her  off- 
spring to  remember  Ireland.  (Loud  cheers. )  It  is  the  offspring  of  those 
offspring  that  are  today  agitating  for  Ireland.  There  are  men  whom  I  see 
before  me  to-night,  men  taught  by  Irish  parents  to  be  true  to  the  old  land. 
(Cheers  )  There  is  no  danger  for  the  Irish  cause  with  people  of  such  feeling. 
Sometimes  you  will  hear  it  said  "these  poor,  misguided  Irish  girls  ! "'  These 
poor  Irish  servant  girls  foolishly  gave  their  morey  and  their  hard  earned 
wages  to  sfnd  to  their  native  land.  These  poor  misguided  servant  gii Is  !  I 
say  "glorious  servant  girls  of  America  I"  They  are  to  be  the  mothers  of  the 
future  Irishmen  of  America.  (Cheers  )  They  are  to  uphold  Home  Rule. 
Home  Rule  is  as  well  as  accomplished  as  the  worthy  lecturer  has  said,  and  all 
the  people  need  do  is  to  trust  in  the  deliberation  and  have  confidence  in  their 
leaders.  Question  not  thtir  policy.  Believe  that  they  know  best  the  course 
to  take,  and  whatever  course  they  adopt  let  us  here  and  afterwards  be  at  their 
backs.  (Cheers.)  The  very,  countenance  of  the  speaker  to-night  conveys  the 
idea  of  truth.  (Cheerp. )  He  carries  with  him  our  expressions  of  belief  and 
confidence.     I  heartily  second  the  motion  put  by  Mr.  Bigelow.     (Cheers.) 

There  were  shouts  of  "  Anglin,  Anglin,"  at  the  close  of  Senator  O'Donohoe's 
remarks,  and  at  last  Hon.  T.  W.  AngUn  was  obliged  to  coikc  forward  and 
make  a  few  remarks.     He 

CONGRATULATED    THE    IRI.SHMEN    OF   TOROXTO 

on  the  honor  and  respect  they  had  shown  Mr.  Davitt  by  gathering  in  such 
numbers  to  hear  him.  They  had  known  ^Ir.  Davitt  by  reputation  for  many 
years,  and  had  known  that  he  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  Ireland.  They 
knew  that  he  had  proved  hinself  an  honest  and  honorable  patrio:  not  merely 
by  words  or  professions,  but  by  the  endurance  in  his  own  person  of  sufferings 
and  pains  the  worst  that  English  law  could  inflict  upon  a  felon.  They  knew 
that  he  had  made  the  mistake  that  many  a  noble  hearted  young  Irishman  had 
made,  in  believing  thit  he  an!  others  could  by  the  employment  of  physical 
force  redress  the  wrongs  of  his  native  land,  and  restore  to  her  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  which  she  had  been  so  long  deprived  ;  and  now  thty  learned 
from  his  own  lips — as  indeed  they  knew  before — that  he  had  discovered  his 
mistake.  Mr.  Davitt  was  to-day  what  the  Irish  people,  with  few  exceptions, 
throoghout  the  world  were — devoted  to  constitutional  means  and  methods  of 
obtaining  redress  for  Irish  gfievanc  es. 
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At  this  point  in  Mr.  Anglin's  speech  the  electric  light  went  out,  and  the 
great  hall  was  for  a  few  moments  left  in  total  darkness.  Mr.  Anglin  con- 
tinued hi:!  remarks,  however,  paying  high  tribute  to  the  courage  that  had 
sustained  Mr.  Davitt  in  his  sufferings  for  Ireland  and  to  the  ability  and  success 
that  had  marked  this  constitutional  agitation  for  Ireland  since  those  sufferings 
had  ended. 

A  few  gas  jets  were  lit  by  this  time,  and  the  audience  was  able  dimly  to 
see  the  platform  agaia.  There  were  calls  for  Messrs.  Lynch  and  Boyle,  but 
the  chairman  came  forward  and  apologized  for  them  and  put  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  meeting.  It  was  carried  by  a  rising  vote  amid  intense  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  great  audience  before  sitting  down  gave  three  hearty  cheers 
for  Davitt,  Parnell  and  Gladstone.  y 

Mr.  Davitt  briefly  responded.  He  thanked  the  various  speakers  for  the 
kindly  remarks  made  regarding  himself  ;  said  he  had  never  before  been  so 
generously  treated  or  so  enthusiastically  received,  though  his  countrymen 
always  behaved  generously  towards  him  ;  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
not  be  the  last  time  that  he  visited  Toronto  ;  but  said  he  had  resolved  when 
next  he  came  to  the  United  States  or  Canada  to  speak  of  Ireland  in  public  it 
would  be  during  the  recess  of  an  Irish  Parliament.  (Loud  applause.)  He 
concluded  by  bespeaking  for  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  in  his  lecture  at  the 
Pavilion  on  Monday  evening  the  same  generosity  and  kindness  that  had  been 
aciorded  himself.     The  great  gathering  then  quietly  dispersed. 

LETTER   FKOM    MR.    DA\aTT. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Davitt : — ■ 
"THE  CATHOLIC  PROGRESS." 

Sir — Referring  in  my  observations  last  evening  to  a  quotation  gfven  in  a 
recent  issue  of  a  Toronto  weekly  paper,  I  said  that  no  such  magazine  as  the 
Catholic  Progress  (the  journal  quoted  from)  was  printed  in  Dublin.  Thinking 
afterwards  that  I  might  possibly  be  mistaken,  and  that  a  magazine  of  that 
name  may,  unknown  to  me,  be  among  the  large  number  of  periodicals 
appearing  in  Irelaad,  I  cabled  the  following  message  to  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  Dublin  : — 

"Wire  me  if  there  is  in  Dublin  a  magazine  called  CfUholic  Pragress." 

The  following  reply  has  reached  me  to-day  : 

"  Catholic  Progress  is  printed  and  published  by  an  English  firm  in  London 
and  circulated  here."  i 

I  did  not  know  that  ^ch  a  magazine  existed  at  all,  but,  as  it  appears 
there  is  such  a  publication,  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  a  paper  holding  the 
sentiments  attributed  to  it  with  reference  to  Protestantism  in  Ireland  is  not 
a  product  of  that  country  but  of  England. 

,  (Signed)  Michael  Davitt, 


I  All  who  have  any  desire  to  understand  the  Irish  Question  should  take 
the  advice  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  Iri^h  CanacUin,  Catholic  Record,  Kingston 
Freeman,  and  read  Bryan  Lynch's  Pamphlet  in  reply  to  Rev.  Dr,  Kane  and 
Mr..  G.  Hill  Smith,  which  contains  seventy-two  pages  of  facts.  I:  is  a  per- 
fecf  Encyclopedia,  and  gives  more  historical  information  than  any  other 
book  of  modern  times-on  the  Irish  Question. 

Price  15  cents  each  ;  or  ten  copies,  post  paid,  for  one  dollar. 
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BALLADS  AND  BALLAD  LITERATURE. 

Read  before  the  Hamilton  Association,  December  22tui,  i8g2. 
BY    H.    B.    WITTON. 

With  almost  all  peoples,  ballads  and  rude  poetry  furnish  the 
oldest  fragments  of  history.  Buckle,  the  historian,  says  :  "  All  his- 
tory is  at  first  ballads."  Besides  their  contributions  to  history,  songs 
have  helped  to  inspire  national  bravery,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  have 
made  men  happy  and  useful.  The  Norsemen  had  their  vSkalds  ;  the 
Latin  races  their  trouveres,  troubadours,  jongleurs  and  minstrels  ; 
the  Germans  had  their  minnesingers  and  meistersingers  ;  and  the 
Britons  and  Celts  their  gleemen  and  bards.  Maistre  VVace,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  XII  century,  has  left  an  imaginary  des- 
cription of  the  various  poets  who  took  part  at  the  coronation  of  King 
Arthur.  His  is  an  interesting  picture  of  a  medieval  minstrel 
company.  His  "  idle  singers  of  an  empty  day  "  he  classifies  into 
"jongleurs,  singers  and  rhymers,"  and  adds;  "many  songs  might 
"  you  heai,  rote  songs,  vocal  songs,  fiddler's  lays  and  notes,  lays  for 
"  harps,  lays  for  sytols,  lyres  and  corn  pipes,  symphonies,  psalteries, 
"  monochords,  cymbals.  Of  performers  there  were  plenty,  male 
"and  female,  and  some  said  tales  and  fables." 

At  festivals,  public  and  private,  the  minstrel  was  an  important 
personage.  In  the  Gothic  hall  of  the  noble  his  harp  and  voice  were 
ready  with  stories  ofttimes  told,  but  ever  new,  of  knightly  bravery 
in  battle,  and  devotion  in  love  ;  while  at  more  public  gatherings  such 
as  the  visitation  of  a  bishop,  the  installation  of  an  abbot,  or  above 
all,  at  the  coronation  of  a  king,  national  themes  became  the  burden 
of  his  song.  But  the  minstrel  was  as  much  at  home,  and  was  as 
welcome  in  the  cottage'of  the  peasant  as  in  the  hall  of  the  baron.  A 
fragment  from  "Chevy  Chace,"  some  of  the  exploits  of  Robin  Hood, 
or  a  minor  ditty  of  local  bravery,  love,  devotion  or  suffering,  sufficed 
to  make  all  listeners  akin,  and  assured  the  minstrel  a  welcome  where- 
ever  he  went.  Chaucer's  picture  of  the  minstrel  of  his  time  is  real- 
istic and  evidently  from  the  life  ; 


"  Somewhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonness 

"  To  make  the  EngHsh  sweete  upon  his  tongue  ; 

"  And  in  his  Harping  when  that  he  had  songe, 

"  His  Eyen  twinkled  in  his  Head  aright, 

"  As  don  the  Sterres  in  a  frosty  night." 

In  the  middle  ages  minstrels  were  often  well  rewarded.  The 
Chroniclers  record  that  some  of  them  built  churches  and  founded 
religious  houses.  Their  attractions  sometimes  excited  the  clergy  to 
jealousy;  for  in  the  olden  time  many  liked  songs  better  than  sermons, 
and  preferred  to  be  pleased  than  instructed. 

Of  the  pre-Christian,  heathen  literature  of  Britain,  time  has  left 
but  little  trace.  The  ordeal  of  modern  criticism  has  reduced  the 
heathen  remains  of  the  Celtic  period  to  a  few  fragments.  "  Beowulf," 
an  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  the  VIII  century,  is,  in  spirit,  more 
Christian  than  heathen.  The  "  Traveller's  Song,"  which  is  assigned 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  VI  century,  recites  the  poet's  experiences  as 
a  travelling  gleeman.  Another  piece  '*  Deor's  Complaint,"  which  is 
held  to  be  of  about  the  same  age,  is  the  lament  of  a  bard  whom 
another  had  supplanted  in  his  lord's  favor.  The  scholarship  of 
England  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  was  practically  confined  to  the  clergy, 
and  the  literature  of  that  period  is  characteristically  religious' 
Translations  and  paraphrases  of  the  Gospels  and  narrative  portions 
of  the  Scriptures,  homilies,  pastorals,  legends,  and  annals,  and 
chronicles  by  monastics,  are  the  chief  treasures  bequeathed  to 
posterity  by  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  An  interesting  list  of  the 
best  writings  of  that  time,  and  a  summary  of  their  contents  may  be 
found  in  Ten  Brinks  History  of  English  Literature. 

Ballads  were  originally  dancing  songs  ;  but,  as  now  understood, 
they  are  lyrical  poems,  in  which  some  popular  story  is  pointedly 
told.  A  ballad  may,  indeed  must,  include  sentiment  or  passion,  or 
both ;  but  it  is  essential  for  these  to  be  coupled  with  succinct 
graphic  narration  of  outward  action.  Sentiment  and  passion, 
unaccompanied  by  narrative,  when  poetically  expressed,  fall  under 
some  of  the  infinite  varieties  into  which  songs  of  war,  sentiment,  and 
love,  and  religious  hymns  may  be  subdivided,  rather  than  to  ballad 
poetry. 

Many  of  the  older  ballads  of  our  collections  have  been  orally 
handed  down,  till  recent  times ;  and  nobody  knows  their  exact  age 
or  authorship.      There  is  indeed  a  growing  belief  that  the  vital  por- 


tions  of  some  of  the  great  ballads,  like  the  essential  forms  of  many 
popular  marchen,  fables,  and  nursery  rhymes,  have  been  roving 
about  the  world  for  ages,  like  the  wandering  Jew,  and  are  the  com- 
mon inheritance  of  many  peoples.  The  comparative  method  of 
investigation  applied  to  popular  stories  shows  some  tales  to  be 
veritable  cosmopolites,  strangers  nowhere;  and  the  same  method 
applied  to  the  study  of  popular  ballads,  may  have  much  to  teach 
concerning  them.  But  it  is  not  strange  that  folk-poetry  even  in 
countries  far  apart  should  have  lineaments,  and  strong  points  in 
common.  Human  hearts  throb  with  like  passions  under  different 
skies.  Good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  hate,  temptation 
and  self-abnegation,  the  unspeakable  beauty  of  the  earth  below,  and 
the  heavens  above,  these — the  ultimate  elements  of  all  poetry — are 
common  to  all  lands  and  ages. 

Although  the  exact  date  of  the  older  ballads  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  closely  related  to  the  lais, 
metrical  romances  and  fabliaux,  which  came  into  vogue  in  England, 
soon  after  the  Norman  conquest.  These  romances,  first  in  verse, 
and  afterwards  in  prose,  dealt  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  legendary 
and  actual,  amongst  which  were  the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
the  fall  of  Troy;  the  legends  of  King  Arthur;  and  those  of  the 
Holy  Grail.  These,  and  many  similar  topics,  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  were  written  in  metrical  form,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  they  were  reduced  to  prose,  and 
re-arranged  in  many  shapes.  Some  of  these  romances  are 
veritable  art  treasures ;  they  were  written  in  monasteries,  and 
years  of  labor  were  bestowed  on  their  initial  letters,  miniatures 
and  decoration.  Specimens  of  these  manuscripts  are  still  pre- 
served. They  are  jealously  guarded  in  the  great  libraries  of 
the  world,  not  only  for  their  rarity,  but  '  for  the  influence  of 
such  romances  on  the  literature  of  Europe,  and  on  the 
system  of  chivalry  which  dominated  what  was  best  in  Europe  for 
some  centuries.  Several  of  these  romances  were  printed  by  the 
early  printers.  Caxton  both  translated  and  printed  the  "  Historycs 
ofTroye,"  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory  prepared  for  Caxton's  press  a 
book  of  the  Arthurian  legends,  which  in  our  own  time  have  been 
presented  to  the  world  anew  with  such  melodious  frcsimess  by 
Tennyson. 


At  its  date  of  issue,  in  1765,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  book 
entitled  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  poetry,"  published  by  Thos. 
Percy,  was  the  best  collection  of  ballads  known.  Percy  was  a  man 
of  literary  tastes,  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Garrick,  Johnson, 
Shenstone,  and  other  men  of  note  in  his  day.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  was  rector  at  Easton  Maundit,  a  village  near  Nottingham, 
and  afterwards,  by  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  he  became 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  the  see  once  held  by  Jeremy  Taylor.  That 
Percy  had  qualifications  for  making  a  good  collection  of  ballad 
poetry,  may  be  seen  from  his  own  song,  commencing  : 

"  Oil,  Nancy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me 

"  Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town  ? 

"  Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  thee 
"  The  lowly  cot  and  russet  gown  ?" 

Burns  said  of  that  song  :      "  It  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 

ballad  in  the  English  language."     The  first  edition  of  Percy's  book 

contained  176  pieces,  45  of  which  were  taken  from  an  old  written 

ballad  book.      That    old  manuscript,  since  become  famous,  was  a 

long,   narrow,    folio  volume,    containing    195    songs,    ballads,    and 

metrical  romances.     Percy  found  it  on  the  floor  at  a  friend's  house. 

He  was  just  in   time  to  save  it  from  destruction,  as  the  servants  had 

begun  to  use  it  for  lighting  the  fire.       After  Percy's  death,  it  passed 

into  the  possession  of  his  son-in-law,  and  in  1868  was  bought  for  the 

British  Museum,  where  it  remains.      The  handwriting    of  the  old 

ballad  book  is  held  by  experts  to  be  of  the  time  of  the  restoration. 

Mr.    Furnival,    the  great   authority   on    such  questions  of   English 

literature,  calls  it  "The  foundation  document  of  English  balladry." 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hales,  Mr.  Furnival  in  1867-68  printed  the 

manuscript  in  full.     Sir  Walter  Scott  acknowledged  his  obligation  to 

Percy's  Reliques,  and  their  influence  on  his  tastes  and  pursuits.     He 

says  :       "  The  first  time  I  could  scrape  a  few  shillings  together  I 

bought  a  copy  of  these  beloved  volumes  ;  nor  do    I    believe  that  I 

ever  read  a  book  half  so  frequently,  or  with  half  the  enthusiasm." 

Shortly  after  the  Reliques  were  printed  for  Percy,  Joseph 
Ritson  published  his  "  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads."  Ritson's  book, 
though  printed  in  1787,  and  dated  1790,  was  not  published 
until  1792.  It  is  a  collection  of  ballads,  chronologically  ar- 
ranged, from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  to  the  Revolution  ; 
and  is  edited  with  great  care.  Ritson  made  no  pretension 
to    genius,     as     that    gift    is     usually     explained,      but     by    the 


special  definition,  according  to  Carlyle,  that  "  genius  is  the  capacity 
to  take  infinite  pains,"  he  was  a  genius  of  good  standing,  for  few- 
men  ever  took  more  pains  to  do  accurate  work  than  he  did.  But 
like  some  men  of  that  stamp,  he  had  a  perverse  temper,  and  took 
an  almost  impish  delight  in  pointing  out  the  petty  inaccuracies  of 
other  workers  in  the  same  field  of  labor  as  his  own.  Scott  ap- 
preciated Ritson's  exact  knowledge,  and  careful  work,  and  rarely 
disagreed  with  him,  though  a  story  is  told,  that  Ritson,  when  a 
visitor  at  Scott's  house,  on  one  occasion  became  so  aggressive  that 
Leyden,  despite  his  fondness  for  literature,  could  stand  the  irrita- 
tion no  longer,  and  threatened  to  "  thraw  Ritson's  neck,"  and  pitch 
him  out  of  the  window.  Despite  imperfections  of  temper,  which  in 
his  later  life  became  a  grave  affliction,  Joseph  Ritson  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  all  who  take  pleasure  in  the  antiquities  of  English 
literature. 

Since  Ritson's  day,  Scott,  Motherwell,  Aytoun,  Lockhart, 
Jamieson,  Chambers,  and  others,  have  edited  collections  of  ballads, 
and  numerous  British  societies  have  printed  for  their  members, 
ballads  of  particular  periods.  Scott's  collection  of  border  ballads 
was  just  in  time  to  save  many  of  them  from  oblivion,  as  their  oral 
transmission  was  then  confined  to  a  few  old  people,  and  the  next  gen- 
eration would  have  known  littleor  nothing  of  them.  The  completest 
collection  of  old  ballads  is  that  edited  by  Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  of 
Harvard  University.  The  Ballads,  in  4  vols.,  edited  some  years 
since  by  Prof.  Child,  for  the  Boston  edition  of  the  British  poets, 
made  lovers  of  ballad  literature  his  debtors,  and  the  limited  edition 
in  TO  parts,  just  completed  under  his  care,  is  a  superb  work,  quite 
unrivalled  of  its  kind. 

If  the  modern  ballads,  which  have  permanently  enriched  the 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  be  added  to  those  of  earlier 
date,  ballad  literature  becomes  doubled  in  volume,  and  not  de- 
preciated in  quality.  The  poets  of  Germany  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  forbears,  have  turned  the  genius  of  their  language 
and  predilections  of  the  Teutonic  race  to  account,  in  producing 
ballads  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  and  most  of  the  English  poets  of 
later  years  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  hoard. 

Many  a  garland  might  be  strung  from  the  beauties  of  bal- 
lad poetry.  The  limits  of  this  paper  permit  only  a  flower  or  two  to 
be  plucked  here  and  tFicre.     As  with  Sinl)ad  in  the  valley  of  diamonds, 


the  difficulty  is  to  choose  from  such  abundance.  In  such  a  case  we 
may  forbear  to  quote  in  order  of  time  or  subject.  The  bee  flits  from 
blossom  to  blossom,  and  gathers  honey,  regardless  of  the  order  of 
his  visitations,  and  our  illustrations  may  be  more  pleasing  from 
variety  than  from  formal  selection. 

The  Cuckoo  song  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  song  m  the  English 
language.     Ritson  places  it  third  in  chronological  order  in  his  list, 
and  neither  of  the  two  which  precede  it  is  in  English.     The  Latin 
convivial  song  of  Walter  Mapes  stands  first,  and  the  second  is  the 
French  song  by  Richard  the  First,  written  during  his  captivity  in 
Germany  on  his  return  from  the  East.      The  MS.  of  the  Cuckoo 
Song  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  referred  to  the  year   1250. 
Although  not  within  the  pale  of  ballads  proper,  its  beauty  and  age 
both  claim  for  it  first  place  in  English  Lyric  poetry. 
Summer  is  y-comen  in, 
Loud  sing,  cuckoo  ; 
Groweth  seed, 
And  bloweth  mead 
And  spring'th  the  wood  now 

Sing  cuckoo  ! 
Ewe  bleatelh  after  lamb, 
Low'th  after  calf  cow, 
Bullock  sterteth,* 
Buck  verteth, 
Merry  sing  cuckoo  ! 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo ! 
Well  sings  thou,  cuckoo  ! 
Nor  swiket  thou  never  now. 

The  best  known  of  the  old  ballads  is  that  called  Chevy 
Chase.  There  are  several  ballads,  some  English,  others  Scottish, 
concerning  battles  on  thfe  border.  The  only  fight  in  which  a 
Douglas  fell  when  battling  with  a  Percy,  was  that  of  August  9th,  1388, 
at  Otterburn,  where  the  Earl  of  Douglas  was  slain  on  the  field.  In 
the  ballads,  victory  is  claimed  for  both  sides,  according  to  the  nat- 
ional predilection  of  the  singer.  Froissart,  the  French  chronicler, 
says  the  Scots  were  victorious.  Chevy  Chase  is  in  an  ancient 
and  modern  version,  both  of  which  are  more  recent  than  the 
Otterburn  ballads.  The  minstrel  opens  with  a  hunting  foray,  which 
is  soon  merged  in  the  battle  given  in  the  older  ballads.  But,  anach- 
ronisms are  no  rarities  in  these  old  songs,  and  historical  accuracy  is 

gambols  t  cease 


not  to  be  expected.  The  modern  version  of  Chevy  Chase,  if  less 
accurate  than  the  older  songs,  is  an  admirable  ballad.  Every  inci- 
dent of  the  day  is  fixed  in  the  memory,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  meeting  of  the  armies,  the  death  of  Douglas,  and  the  roll  call 
after  the  battle,  are  described  with  much  force.  How  gruesome  is 
the  picture  of  the  scene  after  the  fight : 

*'  Next  day  did  many  widows  come, 
Their  husbands  to  bewail  ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 
But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies  bathed  in  purple  blood 

They  bore  with  them  away  ; 
They  kissed  them—  dead —  a  thousand  times. 

When  they  were  clad  in  clay." 

Of  modern  ballads  Lenore  by  Burger  is  a  masterpiece.  Its 
reputation  has  long  been  world-wide  ;  and  Germany  prizes  it  as  the 
ballad  of  ballads.  The  birth  of  the  modern  ballad  in  Germany 
dates  from  its  production.  Burger  wrote  this  celebrated  piece  in 
1773,  eight  years  after  the  publication  of  Percy's  Reliques.  With  a 
firm  hand  Burger  has  pictured  the  old  heathen  belief  that  love  is 
stronger  than  death,  inasmuch  as  even  the  rest  of  the  dead  may  be 
broken  by  grief  of  the  living.  And  with  like  skill  he  shows  the  sin- 
fulness of  murmuring  or  despairing  over  the  dealings  of  Providence 
with  men.  The  sources  of  Burger's  ballad,  are  '*  Sweet  William's 
Ghost,"  an  ancient  ballad  given  by  Percy  ;  an  old  German 
volkslieder,  and  a  tale  told  him  by  a  peasant  girl — of  a  phantom 
trooper,  who  at  midnight  bore  to  his  grave  his  disconsolate  sweet- 
heart. These  suggested  Lenore  to  Burger,  as  Bandelio's  novel 
suggested  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  Shakespeare.  In  both  cases  out- 
lines of  the  story  were  to  hand,  but  they  were  only  the  motive 
stimulating  the  master's  higher  art,  the  crude  elements  to  be  trans- 
muted to  gold  in  the  alembic  of  the  poet's  imagination.  Dramatists, 
musicians  and  painters,  have  been  attracted  by  this  ballad,  and  have 
made  their  arts  minister  to  illustrating  its  weird  beauty.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  translated  it  into  English  in  1795,  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  published  the 
following  year  under  the  name  of  "William  and  Helen."  Scott's 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  ballad  by  the  chorus  of  the  midnight  ride, 
by  which  the  flight  of  the  spectral  steed  is  made  so  realistic  that  it  can 
be  almost  heard.  Taylor's  translation  of  that  stanza  was  rc])eated 
to  Scott,  who  used  nearly  the  same  words  in  his  version,  informing 
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his  readers  that  for  doing  so  he  "  had  obtained  forgiveness  of  the 

gentleman  to  whom  the  chorus  properly   belongs."      The  original 

chorus  reads : 

Und  immer  weiter,  hopp,  hopp,  hopp  ! 
Ging's  fort  in  sausendum  Galopp, 
Das  Ross  und  Reiter  Schnoben 
Und  Kies  and  funken  stoben. 

The  translation  Scott  heard  reads  : 

Tramp  !  tramp  !  across  the  land  they  speed, 

Splash  !  splash  !  across  the  sea  ; 
Hurrah  !  the  dead  can  ride  apace  ! 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  ! 

Scott's  own  translation  in  full  is  : 

From  heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose, 
And  eyed  the  dawning  red  ; 
"  Alas,  my  love,  thou  tarriest  long  ! 
O,  art  thou  false  or  dead  ?" 

With  gallant  Fred'rick's  princely  power 

He  sought  the  bold  Crusade  ; 
But  not  a  word  from  Judah's  wars 

Told  Helen  how  he  sped. 

With  Paynim  and  with  Saracen 

At  length  a  truce  was  made. 
And  ev'ry  knight  return'd  to  dry 

The  tears  his  love  had  shed. 

Our  gallant  host  was  homeward  bound 

With  many  a  song  of  joy  ; 
Green  waved  the  laurel  in  each  plume, 

The  badge  of  victory. 

And  old  and  young,  and  sire  and  son 

To  meet  them  crowd  the  way, 
With  shouts  and  mirth  and  melody, 

The  debt  of  love  to  pay. 

Full  many  a  maid  her  true  love  met, 

And  sobb'd  in  his  embrace. 
And  flutt'ring  joy  in  tears  and  smiles 

Array'd  fall  many  a  face. 

Nor  joy  nor  smile  for  Helen  sad ; 

She  sought  the  host  in  vain  ; 
For  none  could  tell  her  William's  fate, 

If  faithless,  or  if  slain. 

The  martial  band  is  past  and  gone  ; 

She  rends  her  raven  hair. 
And  in  distractions  bitter  mood 

She  weeps  with  wild  despair. 

"  O  rise,  my  child,"  her  mother  said, 
"  Nor  sorrow  thou  in  vain  ; 
A  perjured  lover's  fleeting  heart 
No  tears  recall  again." 


"  O,  mother,  what  is  gone  is  gone  ! 
What's  lost  forever  lorn  ; 
Death,  death  alone  can  comfort  me  ; 
O  had  I  ne'er  been  born  ! 

"  O  break,  my  heart,  O  break  at  once  ! 
Drink  my  life-blood  Despair ! 
No  joy  remains  on  earth  for  me. 
For  me  in  heaven  no  share." 

"  O  enter  not  in  judgment,  Lord  !" 

The  pious  mother  prays  ; 
"  Impute  not  guilt  to  thy  frail  child  ! 

She  knows  not  what  she  says. 

"  O  say  thy  pater  noster  child  ! 
O  turn  to  God  and  grace  ! 
His  will  that  turned  thy  bliss  to  bale, 
Can  change  thy  bale  to  bliss." 

"  O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  ? 
O  mother,  what  is  bale  ? 
My  Wilham's  love  was  heaven  on  earth, 
Without  it  earth  is  hell. 

"  Why  should  I  pray  to  ruthless  Heaven, 
Since  my  love,  William,  's  slain  ? 
I  only  pray'd  for  William's  sake, 
And  all  my  prayers  were  vain." 

"  O  take  the  sacrament,  my  child. 
And  check  those  tears  that  flow  ; 
By  resignation's  humble  prayer, 
O  hallow'd  be  thy  woe  !" 

"  No  sacrament  can  quench  this  fire, 
Or  slake  this  scorching  pain, 
No  sacrament  can  bid  the  dead 
Arise  and  live  again. 

"  O  break,  my  heart,  O  break  at  once  ! 
Be  thou  my  god,  Despair  ! 
Heaven's  heaviest  blow  has  fallen  on  me, 
And  vain  each  fruitless  prayer." 

"  O  enter  not  in  judgment.  Lord, 
With  thy  frail  child  of  clay  ! 
She  knows  not  what  her  tongue  has  spoke 
Impute  it  not,  I  pray  I 

"  Forbear,  my  child,  this  desperate  woe. 
And  turn  to  God  and  grace ; 
Well  can  devotion's  heavenly  glow 
Convert  thy  bale  to  bliss." 

"  O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  ? 
O  mother,  what  is  bale  ? 
Without  my  William  what  wer^- heaven  ? 
Or  with  him  what  were   lieli  ?" 


Wild  she  arraigns  the  eternal  doom, 

Upbraids  each  sacred  power, 
Till  spent,  she  sought  her  silent  room 

All  in  the  lonely  tower. 

She  beat  her  breast,  she  wrung  her  hands, 

Till  sun  and  day  were  o'er, 
And  through  the  glimmering  lattice  shone 

The  twinkling  of  the  star. 

Then  crash  !  The  heavy  drawbridge  fell. 

That  o'er  the  moat  was  hung  ; 
And  clatter  !  clatter  !  on  its  boards 

The  hoof  of  courser  rung. 

The  clank  of  echoing  steel  was  heard, 

As  off  the  rider  bounded  ; 
And  slowly  on  the  winding  stair 

A  heavy  footstep  sounded. 

And  hark  !  and  hark  !  a  knock — tap  !  tap  ! 

A  rustling,  stifled  noise  ; 
Door  latch  and  tinkling  staples  ring  ; 

At  length  a  whispering  voice. 

"  Awake,  awake,  arise,  my  love  ! 
How,  Helen,  dost  thou  fare  ? 
Wakest  thou,  or  sleep'st?  Laugh'st  thou  or  weep'st  ? 
Hast  thought  on  me,  my  fair  ?" 

"  My  love  !  my  love  !  so  late  by  night ! 
I  waked,  I  wept  for  thee  : 
Much  have  I  borne  since  dawn  of  morn  ;    ' 
Where,  William,  could'st  thou  be  ? 

"  We  saddle  late — from  Hungary 
I  rode  since  darkness  fell ; 
And  to  its  bourne  we  both  return 
Before  the  matin  bell. 

"  O  rest  this  night  within  my  arms, 
And  warm  thee  in  their  fold  ! 
Chill  howls  through  hawthorn  bush  the  wind. 
My  love  is  deadly  cold." 

' '  Let  the  wind  howl  through  hawthorn  bush  ! 
This  night  we  must  away  ; 
The  steed  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright ; 
I  cannot  stay  till  day." 

"  Busk,  busk  and  boune  !  Thou  mount'st  behind 
Upon  my  black  barb  steed  : 
O'er  stock  and  stile,  a  hundred  miles. 
We  haste  to  bridal  bed." 

'  To-night !  to-night  a  hundred  miles  ? 
O  dearest  Wilham,  stay  ! 
The  bell  strik'st  twelve — dark  dismal  hour  ! 
O  wait,  my  love,  till  day  ! 
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"  Look  here,  look  here,  the  moon  shines  clear,  ^ 

Full  fast  I  ween  we  ride, 
Mount  and  away  !  for  'ere  the  day 
We  reach  our  bridal  bed. 

"  The  black  barb  snorts,  the  bridle  rings  ; 
Haste,  busk  and  boune,  and  seat  thee  ; 
The  least  is  made,  the  chamber  spread. 
The  bridal  guests  await  thee." 

Strong  love  prevail'd  ;  she  busks,  she  bounes, 

She  mounts  the  barb  behind, 
And  round  her  darling  William's  waist 

Her  lily  arms  she  twined. 

And  hurry  !  hurry  !  off  they  rode, 

As  fast  as  fast  might  be. 
Spurned  from  the  courser's  thundering  heels 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

And  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left, 

'Ere  they  could  snatch  a  view, 
Fast,  fast  each  mountain,  mead  and  plain 

And  cot  and  castle  flew. 

Sit  fast,  dost  fear  ?     The  moon  shines  clear- 
Fleet  goes  my  barb,  keep  hold  ! 

Fearest  thou  ?     "  O  no,"  she  faintly  said  ; 
'*  But  why  so  stern  and  cold  ? 

"  What  yonder  rings  ?  what  yonder  sings  ? 
Why  shrieks  the  owlet  grey?" 
'Tis  death-bell's  clang,  'tis  funeral  song. 
The  body  to  the  clay. 

"  With  song  and  clang,  at  morrow's  dawn. 
Ye  may  inter  the  dead  ; 
To-night  I  ride  with  my  young  bride 
To  deck  our  bridal  bed. 

"  Come  with  thy  choir,  thou  coffin'd  guest. 
To  swell  our  nuptial  song. 
Come  priest  to  bless  our  marriage  feast. 
Come  all,  come  all  along  !" 

Ceased  clang  and  song,  down  sunk  the  bier  ; 

The  shrouded  corpse  arose  ; 
And  hurry  !  hurry  !  all  the  train, 

The  thundering  steed  pursues. 

And  forward  !  forward  !  on  they  go  ; 

High  snorts  the  straining  steed  ; 
Thick  pants  the  rider's  labouring  breath 

As  headlong  on  they  speed. 

"  O  William,  why  this  savage  haste  ? 
And  where  thy  bridal  bed  ? 
'Tis  distant  far,  low,  damp  and  chill, 
And  narrow,  trustless  maid. 


'  No  room  for  me  ?"     "  Enough  for  both  ; 
Speed  !  speed  !  my  barb,  thy  course  !" 
O'er  thundering  bridge,  through  boiling  surge, 
He  drove  the  furious  horse. 

Tramp  !  tramp  !  along  the  land  they  rode, 

Splash  !  splash  !  along  the  sea, 
The  scourge  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright. 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee 

Fled  past  on  right  and  left  how  fast 

Each  forest,  grove  and  bower  ! 
On  right  and  left  fled  past  how  fast 

Each  city,  town  and  tower  ! 

'  Dost  fear  ?  Dost  fear  ?  the  moon  shines  clear, 
Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  ? 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  the  dead  can  ride  ! 
"  O  William,  let  them  be  !" 

See  there  !  see  there  !  What  yonder  swings 
And  creaks  'mid  whistling  rain  ?" 

Gibbet  and  steel, th'  accursed  wheel ; 
A  murderer  in  his  chain. 

Hello  !  thou  felon,  follow  here  ; 

To  bridal  bed  we  ride  ; 
And  thou  shall  prance  a  fetter  dance 

Before  me  and  my  bride." 

And  hurry  !  hurry  !  clash,  clash,  clash  ! 

The  wasted  form  descends, 
And  fleet  as  wind  through  hazel  bush. 

The  wild  career  attends. 

Tramp  !  tramp  !  along  the  land  they  rode, 

Splash  !  splash  !  along  the  sea  ; 
The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood. 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

How  fled  what  moonshine  faintly  shewed  ! 

How  fled  what  darkness  hid  ! 
How  fled  the  earth  beneath  their  feet, 

The  heaven  above  their  head  ! 

Dost  fear  ?   dost  fear  ?  the  moon  shines  clear. 

And  well  the  dead  can  ride  ; 
Dost  faithful  Helen  fear  for  them  ?" 

"  O  leave  in  peace  the  dead  !" 

'  Barb  !  barb  !  methinks  I  hear  the  cock ; 

The  sand  will  soon  be  run  ; 
Barb  !  barb  !  I  smell  the  morning  air, 
The  race  is  well-nigh  done." 

Tramp  !  tramp  !  along  the  land  they  rode, 

Splash  !  splash  !  along  the  sea  ; 
The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood, 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 
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"  Hurrah  1  hurrah  '.  well  ride  the  dead  ; 
The  bride,  the  bride  is  come  ; 
And  soon  we  reach  the  bridal  bed, 
For  Helen,  here's  my  home." 

Reluctant  on  its  rusty  hinge, 

Revolved  an  iron  door, 
And  by  the  pale  moon's  setting  beam 

Were  seen  a  chuich  and  tower. 

With  many  a  shriek  and  cry  whiz  round, 

The  birds  of  midnight,  scared. 
And  rustling  like  autumnal  leaves 

Unhallow'd  ghosts  were  heard. 

O'er  many  a  tomb  and  tombstone  pale. 

He  spurr'd  the  fiery  horse. 
Till  sudden  at  an  open  grave 

He  checked  the  wondrous  course. 

The  falling  gauntlet  quits  the  rein, 

Down  drops  the  casque  of  steel. 
The  cuirass  leaves  his  shrinking  side, 

The  spur  his  gory  heel. 

The  eyes  desert  the  naked  skull, 

The  mould'rintj  flesh  the  bone, 
'Till  Helen's  lily  arms  entwine 

A  ghastly  skeleton. 

The  furious  barb  snorts  fire  and  foam, 

And  with  a  fearful  bound. 
Dissolves  at  once  in  empty  air, 

And  leaves  her  on  the  ground. 

Half  seen  by  fits,  by  fits  half  heard. 

Pale  spectres  flit  along, 
Wheel  round  the  maid  in  dismal  dance 

And  howl  the  funeral  song. 

"  E'en  when  the  heart  's  with  anguish  cleft, 
Revere  the  doom  of  heaven ; 
Her  soul  is  from  her  body  reft. 
Her  spirit  be  forgiven  !" 

A  writer  of  ballads  pitched  in  a  different  key,  but  worthy  to 
rank  with  Lenore  in  excellence,  was  Macaulay.  It  is  now  half  a 
centurv  since  his  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  first  appeared.  Their 
brilliant  author  was  then  at  his  best  as  essayist,  reviewer  and  orator. 
His  old  antagonist,  P.  of.  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  gave  them  in 
"  Blackwood"  a  hearty  greeting.  "  What !"  he  says.  "  Poetry  from 
Macaulay  ?  .\y,  and  why  not  ?  The  House  hushes  itself  to  hear  him 
even  though  Stanley  is  the  cry  !  If  he  be  not  the  first  of  critics 
(spare  our  blushes)  who  is  ?  Name  the  young  poet  who  could  have 
written  the  Arm^-ln.       The  young  poets  all  want  fire  ;  Macaulay  is 
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full  of  fire.  The  young  poets  are  somewhat  weakly  ;  he  is  strong. 
The  young  poets  are  rather  ignorant ;  his  knowledge  is  great.  The 
young  poets  mumble  books ;  he  devours  them.  The  young  poets 
dally  with  their  subject ;  he  strikes  its  heart.  The  young  poets  are 
still  their  own  heroes ;  he  sees  but  the  chiefs  he  celebrates.  The 
young  poets  weave  dreams  with  shadows  transitory  as  clouds  without 
substance  ;  he  builds  realities  lasting  as  rocks.  The  young  poets 
steal  from  all  and  sundry,  and  deny  their  thefts  :  he  robs  in  the  face 
of  day.  Whom  ?  Homer.  Sir  Walter  would  have  rejoiced  in 
Horatius  as  if  he  had  been  a  doughty  Douglas. 

'  Now  by  our  sire  Quirinus 
It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  thirty  standards 

Swept  down  the  tide  of  flight.' 

That  is  the  way  of  doing  business  ;  a  cut  and  a  thrust  style, 
without  any  flourish.  Scott's  style  when  his  blood  w'as  up,  and  the  first 
words  came  like  a  vanguard  impatient  for  battle."  Those  were 
hearty  words  from  an  opponent,  the  amende  honorable  for  prior 
disparagement.  Such  praise  was  high  ;  but  it  has  been  sustained  by 
two  generations  of  readers.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  nephew  and 
biographer  of  Macaulay,  says,  in  his  uncle's  life,  that  to  June  1875 
upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  ballads  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  readers.  That  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
healthier  public  taste  than  moaning  pessimists  would  willingly  admit 
can  be  found.  Many  a  schoolboy  knows  by  heart  the  response  of 
Horatius  to  the  Consul's  appeal  to  hold  the  bridge  and  save  the 
town,  when  he  spake  out : 

"  To  every  man  upon  this  earth, 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late, 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods. 

And  for  the  tender  mother, 

^Vho  dandled  him  to  rest, 
And  for  the  wife  who  nurses 

His  baby  at  her  breast." 

**■)(■*     Jig  ^y^^  j^yQ  comrades  kept  the  foe  in  play  : 

"  For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
Nor  son,  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 
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Then  none  was  for  a  party  ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state  ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great  ; 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned  ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold  ; 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

The  end  of  the  lay  is  as  well  known  as  its  beginning.  In 
stirring  verse  the  exploits  of  Horatius  are  sung.  We  are  made 
eye-witnesses  of  his  bravery  at  the  bridge  ;  his  plunge  into  the 
Tiber,  and  escape ;  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and  the  statue  in 

his  honor  : 

"  And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring, 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Volscian  home  ; 
And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold. 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

But  it  was  no  marvel  that  he,  who  at  twenty-four  could  write  the 
"  Battle  of  Ivry,"  should  at  forty-two  write  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome"  The  Huguenot  song  of  triuniph  was  recognized  as  a  prom- 
ise of  greater  things  to  come,  and  rightly  so,  for  its  opening  verse  is 
an  outburst  of  exultation  which  strikes  the  heart  as  does  an  opening 
chorus  from  some  great  tone  master : 

"  Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  from  whom  all  glories  are  ! 
And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Liege,  King  Henry  of  Navarre  I 
Now  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  of  dance. 
Through  thy  corn  fields  green,  and  sunny  vines,  oh  pleasant  land  of  France  ! 
And  thou  Rochelle,  our  own  Rochelle,  proud  city  of  the  waters, 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  (.fall  thy  mourning  daughters. 
As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills  be  joyous  in  our  joys, 
For  coid  and  stiff,  and  still  are  they  who  wrought  thy  walls  annoy. 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  a  single  neld  hath  turned  the  chance  of  war, 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  I  for  Ivry  and  Henry  of  Navarre." 

A  plaintive  tenderness  is  the  crowning  glory  of  many  Scottish 
ballads  :  they  are  as  sad  as  music  in  a  minoi*  key.  Of  that  class, 
"  VValy.Waly,"  a  ballad  of  about  the  middle  of  XVI  century,  is  a  good 

example  : 

"O  Waly,  Waly,  up  the  bank, 

0  Waly,  Waly,  down  the  brae, 
And  Waly,  Waly,  yon  burn-side, 

Where  I  and  my  love  were  wont  to  gae  ! 
I  lean'd  my  back  unto  an  aik, 

1  thocht  it  was  a  trustie  tree, 

Hut  first  it  bow'd  and  syne  it  brak', — 
Sae  my  true  love  did  lichtlie  me. 
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O  Waly,  Waly,  but  love  be  bonnie, 

A  little  time  when  it  is  new  ! 
But  when  its  auld  it  waxeth  cold 

And  fadeth  awa'  like  the  morning  dew. 
O  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  heid, 

And  wherefore  should  I  kame  my  hair  ? 
For  my  true  love  has  me  forsook, 

And  says  he'll  never  lo'e  me  mair — 

Nod  Arthur's  seat  shall  be  my  bed 

The  sheets  sail  ne'er  be  press'd  by  me  ; 
Saint  Anton's  well  sail  be  my  drink  ; 

Since  my  true  love's  forsaken  me  — 
Martinmas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw, 

And  shake  the  green  leaves  off  the  tree  ? 
O  gentle  death,  when  wilt  thou  come  ? 

For  of  my  life  I  am  weary. 

'Tis  not  the  frost  that  freezes  fell, 

Nor  blowing  snow's  inclemencie, 
'Tis  not  sic  cauld  that  makes  me  cry  ; 

But  my  love's  heart  grown  cauld  to  me. 
When  we  cam'  in  by  Glasgow  toun, 

We  were  a  comely  sight  to  see  : 
My  love  was  clad  in  the  black  velvet. 

An'  I  mysel'  in  cramasie. 

But  had  I  wist  before  I  kiss'd 

That  love  had  been  so  ill  to  win, 
I'd  lock'd  my  heart  in  a  case  o'  goud. 

And  pinn'ed  it  wi'  a  siller  pin — 
And  oh  !  if  my  young  babe  were  born,. 

And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee ; 
And  I  mysel'  were  dead  and  gane, 

And  the  green  grass  growing  over  me  !" 

Of  the   border   ballads,    one   of  the   best  is    "  Jamie  Telfer." 

Along  the  border  in  the  olden  time   there   w^as  a  class  of  impartial 

folk  who  : — 

*'  Drove  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth, 
From  England,  and  from  Scotland  both." 

This  ballad  goes  back  to  one  Martinmas  night  when  the  Captain 
of  the  Bewcastle  drove  off  Jamie  Telfer's  kye.     The  story  runs  : 

"And  when  they  cam  to  the  fair  Dodhead 
Right  hastily  they  climbed  the  heel ; 
They  loosed  the  kye  out.  ane  and  a' 
And  ranshackled  the  house  right  weel. 

Now  Jamie  Telfer's  heart  was  sair, 

The  tear  aye  rowing  in  his  e'e  ; 
He  pled  wi'  the  captain  to  hae  his  gear. 

Or  else  revenged  he  would  be. 

The  captain  turned  him  round  and  leugh  ; 

Said — "  Man,  there's  naething  in  thy  house 
But  ae  auld  sword  without  a  sheath. 

That  hardly  now  wad  fell  a  mouse  !" 


The  poor  fellow  ran  ten  miles    through  the  sprinkled  snow  to 

Gibby  Elliot,  the  only  man  who  refused  him  help,  saying  : 

"  Gae  seek  you  succor  where  you  paid  black-mail, 
For,  man  !  ye  ne'er  paid  money  to  me  " 

He  next  carries  the  fray  to  auld  Jock  Grieve,  who  is  married  to 
his  wife's  sister ;  so  he  sat  Jamie  on  the  back  of  a  weel  fed 
bonny  black  and  sped  him  on  his  way  lo  give  the  fray  to  William's 
Wat,  who  with  two  sons  joined  him  and  took  the  fray  to  Branksome 
Ha'.      His  chief,  bauld  Buccleuch,  heard  the  story,  and  said  : 

"  Alack  for  wae  !"    quoth  the  gude  auld  lord, 

"  And  ever  my  heart  is  wae  for  thee  ! 
But  fye,  gar  cry  on  Willie,  my  son 

And  see  that  he  comes  to  me  speedilie  ! 

"  Gar  warn  the  water,  braid  and  wide, 

Gar  warn  it  soon  and  hastily  ! 
They  that  winna  ride  for  Telfer's  kye, 

Let  them  never  look  in  the  face  o'  me  !" 

The  country  side  was  warned  : 

"  And  aye  the  ower-word  o'  the  thrang 

Was  :  '  Rise  for  Branksorne  readilie  !'  " 

The  raiders  are  overtaken  with  the  cattle  ;  there  is  a  fight,  with 

slaughter,  in  which  the  captain  was  wounded  and  the  cattle  rescued. 

When  they  were  ready  to   go    back,  one  of  the  party  hinted  that  it 

would  be  poetic  justice  to  take  back  with  them  a  few  of  Bewcastle's 

kye,  so  : 

"  When  they  came  back  to  the  fair  Dodhead, 
They  were  a  welcome  sight  to  see  ! 
For  instead  of  his  ain  ten  milk-kye 
Jamie  Telfer  has  gotten  thirty  and  three." 

From  a  border  foray,  to  remembrance  of  Rob  Roy,  and  the 
passing  stave  chanted  by  Wordsworth  at  his  grave,  is  an  easy 
transition  : 

"  Heaven  gave  Rob  Roy  a  dauntless  heart, 
And  wondrous  length  and  strength  of  arm  ; 
Nor  craved  he  more  to  quell  his  foes, 
Or  keep  his  friends  from  harm. 

Yet  was  Rob  Roy  as  wise  as  brave  ; 
Forgive  me  if  the  phrase  be  strong  ; 
A  poet  worthy  of  Rob  Roy 
Must  scorn  a  timid  song. 

Say  then  that  he  was  wise  as  brave  ; 
As  wise  in  thought,  as  bold  in  deed  : 
For  in  the  principles  of  things 
He  sougjit  his  moral  creed. 
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Said  generous  Rob,  '  what  need  of  books  ? 
Burn  all  the  statutes  and  their  shelves  ; 
They  stir  us  up  against  our  kind  ; 
And  worse,  against  ourselves. 

We  have  a  passion — make  a  law. 
Too  false  to  guide  us  or  control ! 
And  for  the  law  itself  we  fight, 
In  bitterness  of  soul. 

And  puzzled,  blinded,  thus  we  lose 
Distinctions  that  are  plain  and  few  ; 
These  find  I  graven  on  my  heart, 
That  tells  me  what  to  do. 

The  creatures  see  of  flood  and  field. 
And  those  that  travel  on  the  wind  ! 
With  them  no  strife  can  last  ;  they  live 
In  peace  and  peace  of  mind. 

For  why  ?  because  the  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them,  the  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

A  lesson  that  is  quickly  learned, 
A  signal  this  which  all  can  see  ; 
Thus  nothing  here  provokes  the  strong 
To  wanton  cruelty. 

All  kinds  and  creatures  stand  and  fall 
By  strength  of  prowess  or  of  wit  : 
'Tis  God's  appointment  who  must  sway. 
And  who  is  to  submit. 

Since  then  the  rule  of  right  is  plain, 
And  longest  life  is  but  a  day  ; 
To  have  my  ends,  maintain  my  rights, 
I'll  take  the  shortest  way.' 

And  thus  among  these  rocks  he  lived, 
Through  summer  heat  and  winter  snow  ; 
The  Eagle,  he  was  lord  above ; 
And  Rob  was  lord  below. 

So  was  it — would  at  least  have  been 
But  through  untowardness  of  fate  ; 
For  polity  was  then  too  strong — 
He  came  an  age  too  late. 

And  had  it  been  thy  lot  to  live 
With  us  who  now  behold  the  light, 
Thou  would'st  have  nobly  stirred  thyself 
And  battled  for  the  right. 

For  thou  wert  still  the  poor  man's  stay, 
The  poor  man's  heart,  the  poor  man's  hand, 
And  all  the  oppressed,  who  wanted  strength, 
Had  thine  at  their  command." 
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German  literature  is  especially  rich  in  ballads.  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Heine  were  masters  of  the  art ;  and  to  Uhland's  fancy 
we  are  indebted  for  ballads  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  Erlko^nig  of 
Goethe  was  translated  by  Scott ;  and  the  translations,  by  Lord 
Lytton,  of  Schiller's  ballads,  are  well  known.  Baskerville  has 
translated  many  of  Uhland's  ballads.  The  "  Minstrel  "  from  the 
first  part  of  Wilhelm  Meister  written  by  Goethe,  in  his  youth,  is  a 
charming  ballad  : 

"  '  What  is  it  at  the  gate  I  hear  ? 

What  on  the  bridge  is  sounding  ? 
Let's  have  the  singing  to  our  ear, 

Along  the  hall  rebounding.' 
So  spake  the  King ;  the  page  he  ran  ; 

Back  came  the  boy  ;  the  King  again 
Cried  :  '  Bring  us  in  the  Minstrel.' 

'  My  greeting  to  ye  noble  lords  ! 

Ye  gentle  ladies  greeting  ! 
Like  stars  on  stars  rich  heaven  affords  ; 

Names  fail  at  such  a  meeting. 
In  hall,  of  pomp  and  splendour  full, 

I  close  my  eyes,  mine  not  the  role, 
Now,  wonderingly  to  revel.' 

With  eyelids  closed,  the  minstrel's  call. 

Brings  perfect  tones  o'erflowing ; 
The  brave  knights  glancing  round  the  hall 

And  fair  cheeks  coyer  glowing. 
The  King  enchanted  with  such  art, 

Cried  :   '  Give  him  for  this  wond'rous  part, 
A  golden  chain  to  pay  him.' 

•  Give  not  the  golden  chain  to  me, 

But  to  the  knights,  who  ever 
In  fight,  before  their  helmets  see 

Stern  foemen's  lances  shiver. 
Give  it  the  Chancellor  you  keep, 

And  let  him  add  it  to  the  heap 
Of  burdens  he  must  carry. 

'  I  sing  but  as  the  warbler  sings 

That  nestles  in  the  bushes. 
The  song  that  without  effort  springs 

Rewards  itself,  and  puslies 
All  else  aside.     Still  this  I  pine, 

Let  them  a  glass  of  generous  wine. 
Bring  me  in  golden  goblet.' 

Before  'twas  quaffd  he  held  it  high, 

'Oh  neclar  sweet,  refreshing  ; 
And  threefold  happy  family, 

Where  thou  are  trivial  blessing. 
Heaven's  joy  be  with  ye;  think  on  me  ; 

And  thank  ye  God  as  fervently. 
As  I  for  this  do  thank  ye." 


The  extract  given  from  Wordsworth's  poem  calls  to  remem- 
brance the  "  Lost  Leader,"  by  Browning.  A  letter  in  1875,  from 
Browning,  acknowledges  that  Wordsworth  was  the  lay  figure  for  the 
"  Lost  Leader  ;"  just  as  Uicken's  admitted  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  the 
prototype  of  Skimpole ;  and  his  own  father  of  Micawber.  Before 
middle  life,  Wordsworth  lost  some  of  his  early  ideals,  and  became 
out  of  touch  with  the  aspirations  of  Browning.  In  his  old  age  the 
latter,  however,  said  the  "Lost  Leader"  was  not  intended  to  be  a  full 
and  true  portrait  of  Wordsworth,  or  he  would  never  have  talked  of 
"  handfuls  of  silver  and  bits  of  riband,"  which  he  is  sure  never  influ- 
enced the  great  poet's  change  of  politics. 

I. 

"  Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 

Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat — 
Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us, 

Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  us  devote  ; 
They  with  the  gold  to  give  doled  him  out  silver, 

So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed  ; 
How  all  our  coppers  had  gone  for  his  service  ! 

Rags — were  they  purple  his  heart  had  been  proud  ! 
We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honored  him. 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 
Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents. 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die  ! 
Shakespeare  was  of  us  ;  Milton  was  for  us, 

Burns,  Shelley  were  with  us — they  watch  from  their  graves  ; 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  free  men, 

He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves  ! 

II. 

We  shall  march  prospering — not  through  his  presence  ; 

Songs  may  inspirit  us — not  from  his  lyre ; 
Deeds  will  be  done — while  he  boasts  his  quiescence, 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire  : 
Blot  out  his  name  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more, 

One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  untrod, 
One  more  devil's  triumph  and  sorrow  for  angels, 

One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God  ! 
Life's  night  begins  ;  let  him  never  come  back  to  us  ! 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and  pain. 
Forced  praise  on  our  part — the  glimmer  of  twilight, 

Never  glad  confident  morning  again  ! 
Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him — strike  gallantly, 

Menace  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own. 
Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge  and  wait  us, 

Pardoned  in  heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne." 

"  Sir  Patrick  Spens  "  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  Scottish  bal- 
lads. It  was  first  published  in  the  Percy  collection  ;  but  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  able,  after  much  search,  to  give  several  additional  stanzas 


to  Percy's  version.     Sir  Patrick  is  commended  to  the  King  as  "  the 
best  sailor  that  ever  sailed  the  sea,"  and  is  sent  by  the  King  : 

"  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o'er  the  faem, 
The  King's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

'Tis  thou  maun  bring  her  hame." 

They  reached  Norway  safely,  but  when  about  to  return,  one  of 
the  seamen  warned  Sir  Patrick  that  he  feared  a  deadly  storm,  for : 

"I  saw  the  new  moon  la^e  yestreen 

Wi'  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm  ; 
And  if  we  gang  to  sea  master, 

I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm." 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league,  but  barely  three. 
When  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  loud 

And  gurly  grew  the  sea. 

The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmast  lap, 

It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm  ; 
And  the  waves  came  o'er  the  broken  ship 

Till  a'  her  sides  were  torn." 

Sir  Patrick  Spens  went  up  the  rigging  to  spy  for  land,  but  : 

"  He  hadna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 
A  step,  but  barely  ane. 
When  a  boult  flew  out  of  our  goodly  ship 
And  the  salt  sea  it  came  in." 

The  efforts  to  save  the  ship  were  unavailing. 

"  And  lang,  lang  may  the  maidens  sit, 
Wi'  their  gowd  kaims  in  their  hair, 
A'  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves — 
For  them  they'll  see  na  mair." 

The  ballad  poetry  of  Ireland  deserves  special  consideration. 
Due  attention  to  the  ballads  of  John  Banim,  Gerald  Griffin,  and 
Thomas  Davis,  would  alone  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper,  and  to 
curtail  them  would  reprehensibly  mar  them.  I  however,  quote  a 
short  ballad  from  Lover  and  one  from  Moore.  That  from  Lover  is 
founded  on  the  old  superstition  that  when  a  beautiful  child  dies  it  is 
stolen  by  the  fairies  : 

"A  mother  came  when  the  stars  were  paling. 
Wailing  round  a  lonely  spring  ; 
Thus  she  cried  while  tears  were  falling. 
Calling  on  the  Fairy  King  : 

'  Why  with  spells  my  child  caressing, 

Courting  him  with  fairy  joy  ; 
Why  destroy  a  mother's  blessing, 

VVherefore  steal  my  baby  boy  ? 


'  O'er  the  mountain,  through  the  wild  wood, 

Where  his  childhood  loved  to  play  ; 
Where  the  flowers  are  freshly  springing, 

There  I  wander  day  by  day. 

'  There  I  wander,  growing  fonder 

Of  the  child  that  made  my  joy  ; 
On  the  echoes  wildly  calling. 

To  restore  my  fairy  boy. 

'  But  in  vain  my  plaintive  calling. 

Tears  are  falling  all  in  vain  ; 
He  now  sports  with  fairy  pleasure, 

He's  the  treasure  of  their  train  ! 

'  Fare  thee  well  my  child  forever. 

In  this  world  I've  lost  my  joy. 
But  in  the  next  we  ne'er  shall  sever, 

There  I'll  find  my  angel  boy.'  " 

The  ballad  quoted  from  Moore  is  founded  on  the  Maerchen 
that  a  maiden  richly  apparelled,  and  bearing  a  wand,  on  which  she 
carried  a  ring  of  great  value,  travelled,  without  escort,  unmolested, 
from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other  : 

"  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore 
And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she  bore  ; 
But  oh  !  her  beauty  was  far  beyond 
Her  sparkling  gems,  or  snow-white  wand. 

'  Lady,  dost  thou  not  fear  to  stray, 

'  So  lone  and  lovely  through  this  bleak  way  ? 

*  Are  Erin's  sons  so  good  or  so  cold 

'  As  not  to  be  tempted  by  woman  or  gold  ? 

'  Sir  Knight,  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm, 

'  No  son  of  Erin  will  offer  me  harm  ; 

'  For  though  they  love  women  and  golden  store, 

'  Sir  Knight,  they  love  honor  and  virtue  more.' 

On  she  went,  and  her  maiden  smile 
In  safety  lighted  her  round  the  Green  Isle, 
And  blest  forever  is  she  who  relied 
Upon  Erin's  honor  and  Erin's  pride." 

The  Rowley  poems,  interesting  from  their  intrinsic  value,  and 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written  by  poor 
Chatterton,  contain  ballads  of  much  merit.  Chatterton  pretended 
that  his  poems  were  written  by  a  Bristol  monk,  a  contemporary  and 
friendof  Lydgate,  of  Bury,  and  of  the  time  of  Master  Canynge, 
Mayor  of  Bristol,  and  builder  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliffe, 
of  that  town.  In  the  ballad  of  "  The  Bristol  Tragedy  "  it  is  Master 
Canning  who  intercedes  with  King  Edward  for  Sir  Charles  Bawdin, 
who  was  beheaded,  and  his    body,  according  to  the  barbarity  of  the 
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times,  mutilated  for  treason.  The  Bristol  ballad  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Rowley  poems.  For  two  centuries  some  of  the  Chatterton 
family  were  sextons  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliffe,  Bristol. 
During  Chatterton's  life,  his  uncle  was  sexton.  The  boy  poet  gave 
it  out  that  the  poems  he  produced  had  been  found  by  elder  members 
of  his  family,  in  the  muniment  chest  of  Redcliffe  Church,  and 
were  transcribed  by  him.  To  sustain  his  story  illuminated  docu- 
ments were  produced,  as  marvellous  in  their  way  as  the  poems,  and 
these,  and  the  boy's  extreme  youth,  aided  to  keep  up  for  almost  a 
hundred  years  controversy  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  poems. 

It  was  at  Bristol  that  Joseph  Cottle,  the  bookseller,  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago,  published  a  little  work,  called  "  Lyrical  Ballads," 
of  some  interest  in  relation  to  our  subject.  That  little  book  was  the 
joint  production  of  William  Wordsworth  and  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, two  men  who  have  exercised  great  influence  on  English 
literature.  The  ballads  of  their  volume  were  conjointly  written 
by  the  two  poets,  when  they  were  at  their  best,  and  during  the  period 
of  their  closest  intimacy.  Like  the  "  Blue  Boy  "  of  Gainsborough, 
the  artist,  the  work  of  each  was  done  to  illustrate  a  theory. 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
poetical  value  of  incidents  of  common  everyday  life,  and  those  which 
border  on  the  supernatural.  Each  wrote  ballads  for  this  volume  to 
prove  his  own  theory.  Wordsworth  wrote  more  than  a  dozen  pieces 
on  his  side ;  while,  Coleridge  wrote  only  one,  the  "  Ancient 
Mariner,"  in  proof  of  his  contention.  The  essence  of  the  controversy 
between  these  distinguished  poets  existed  long  before  their  day,  and 
will  divide  the  opinions  of  men  long  after  them.  But,  if  it  did  not 
settle  their  dispute,  their  controversy  gave  to  the  English  language 
some  of  its  best  ballads.  Both  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  '  and 
"Christabel"  are  too  long  to  quote  in  their  entirety,  and  to  mutilate 
them  would  be  a  wrong  : 

"  Farewell,  farewell  !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee  thou  Wedding  Guest  ! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well, 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast." 

The  songs  of  the  people  command  passing  reference.     Thomas 

Hood,    Ebcnezer    Elliott,    Ernest  Jones,  and  Ccrald  Massey    have 

written  ballads  that  are  bright,  humorous  and  delightful,  but  some 

of  their  songs  are  veritable  voices  from    the  depths,  wails  of  despair 

that  startle  the  ear,    and  make    the    heart  ache.       'i'heir   gloomiest 
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dirges  have  been  serviceable.  Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  and 
Noel's  "  Pauper's  Drive,"  with  its  doleful  chorus, 

"  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones  ; 

He's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns," 

more  effectively  forced  attention  to  the  miseries  of  the  poor  than  all 
the  reports  and  figures  compiled  by  commissioners  :  "I  have  had  no 
childhood,"  said  one  of  these  men,  "  ever  since  I  can  remember  I 
have  had  the  aching  fear  of  want  throbbing  in  heart  and  brow." 
Who  can  wonder  at  the  biting  irony  of  his  cry  : 

"  Smitten  stones  will  talk  with  tiery  tongue, 
And  the  worm,  when  trodden,  will  turn  ; 
But  cowards,  ye  cringe  to  the  cruellest  wrongs, 
And  answer  with  nevera  spurn. 

Then  torture,  oh  !  tyrants,  the  spiritless  drove, 

Old  England's  helots  will  bear  ; 
There's  no  hell  in  their  hatred,  no  God  in  their  love; 

No  shame  in  their  dearth's  despair. 

For  our  fathers  are  praying  for  pauper  pay, 

Our  mothers  with  death's  kiss  are  white  ; 
Our  sons  are  the  rich  man's  serfs  by  day, 

And  our  daughters  his  slaves  by  night." 

Of  Burns  it  is  needless  to  speak.  His  songs  are  universally 
known  ;  and  their  merit  everywhere  appreciated. '  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
shepherd,  wrote  with  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  His 
"  Kilmeny  "  and  the  "  Jeanie  Morrison,"  of  Motherwell,  are  faultless. 
Poor  Tannahill  piped  a  reed  of  sweetest  tone.  What  can  surpass 
his  "  Braes  o'  Gleniffer  ?" 

"  Keen  blaws  the  wind  o'er  the  Braes  o'  Gleniffer, 
The  auld  castle's  turrets  are  covered  wi'  snaw  ; 
How  chang'd  frae  the  time  when  I  met  wi'  my  lover 
Amang  the  broom  bushes  by  Stanley  green  shaw  ; 
The  wild  flow'rs  o'  simmer  were  spread  a'  sae  bonnie, 

The  mavij;  sang  sweet  frae  the  green  birken  tree  ; 
But  far  to  the  camp  they  hae  march'd  my  dear  Johnnie, 
And  now  it  is  winter  wi'  nature  and  me." 

Lord  Tennyson  in  his  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  clad  the  Arthurian 
legends  with  all  the  graces  of  modern  poetry.  With  what  resistless 
charm  he  depicts  Sir  Galahad,  the  perfect  knight,  whose  purity  en- 
abled him  to  find  the  holy  graal  ;  and  how  he  makes  live  again 
the  less  perfect  knights  of  Arthur's  court,  who,  subject  to  human 
frailties,  were  sometimes  led  into  temptation,  and  sometimes  failed 
to  accord  to  others  that  forgiveness  they  implored  from  heaven  for 
themselves.      And  how  beautiful  are  his  ballads.       The    wine    from 
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his  own  vintage  has  the  sparkle  and  dehcacy  of  flavour  of  the  wine 
he  drew  from  the  antique  jars  of  the  old  legends.  For  example,  read 
his  "  Lady  Clare  :" 

It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow, 

And  clouds  are  highest  up  in  air. 
Lord  Ronald  brought  a  lily  white  doe 

To  give  his  cousin.  Lady  Clare. 

I  trow  they  did  not  part  in  scorn, 

Lovers  long  betrothed  were  they  : 
They  two  will  wed  the  morrow  morn, 

God's  blessing  on  the  day. 

"  He  does  not  Jove  me  for  my  birth, 
Nor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  fair  ; 
He  loves  me  for  my  own  true  worth, 
And  that  is  well,"  said  Lady  Clare. 

In  there  came  old  Alice,  the  nurse, 

Said,  "  who  was  this  that  went  from  thee  ?" 
"  It  was  my  cousin,"  said  Lady  Clare, 
"To-morrow  he  weds  with  me." 

"  O  God  be  thanked,"  said  Alice  the  nurse. 
That  all  comes  round  so  just  and  fair  ; 
Lord  Ronald  is  heir  of  all  your  lands, 
And  you  are  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

"  Are  ye  out  of  your  mind,  my  nurse,  my  nurse?" 
Said  Lady  Clare,  "  that  ye  speak  so  wild  ?" 

"  As  God's  above,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
I  speak  the  truth  :  you  are  my  child. 

"  The  old  Earl's  daughter  died  at  my  breast ; 
I  speak  the  truth  as  I  live  by  bread  ; 
I  buried  her  like  my  own  sweet  child. 
And  put  my  child  in  her  stead. 

"  Falsely,  falsely  have  ye  done, 

O  mother,  she  said,  "  if  this  be  true, 
To  keep  the  best  man  under  the  sun. 
So  many  years  from  his  due." 

"  Nay,  now  my  child,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  But  keep  the  secret  for  your  life. 
And  all  you  have  will  be  Lord  Ronald's, 
^Vhen  you  are  man  and  wife." 

"  If  I'm  a  beggar  born,"  she  said, 
"  I  will  speak  out,  for  I  dare  not  lie  ; 
Pull  off,  pull  off  the  brooch  of  gold. 
And  fling  the  diamond  necklace  by.' 

"  Nay  now,  my  child,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  But  keep  the  secret  all  ye  can," 
She  said,  "  not  so  ;  but  I  will  know, 
If  there  be  any  faith  in  man." 
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"  Nay  now,  what  faith  ?"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 

The  man  will  cleave  unto  his  right," 
"  And  he  shall  have  it."  the  lady  replied, 
"Though  I  should  die  to-night." 

"  Yet  give  one  kiss  to  your  mother  dear  ! 

Alas,  my  child,  I  sinned  for  thee," 
"O  mother,  mother,  mother,"  she  said, 
"  So  strange  it  seems  to  me  " 

"  Yet  here's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear. 
My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so. 
And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head 
And  bless  me,  mother,  ere  I  go." 

She  clad  herself  in  a  russet  gown, 

She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare  : 
She  went  by  dale,  and  she  went  by  down, 

With  a  single  rose  in  her  hiir. 

The  lily-white  doe  Lord  Ronald  had  brought 

Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay, 
Dropt  her  head  in  the  maiden's  hand, 

And  followed  her  all  the  way. 

Down  stept  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower ; 

"  O  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth  ! 
Why  come  you  drest  like  a  village  maid, 

That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth  ?" 

"  If  I  come  drest  like  a  village  maid, 
I  am  but  as  my  fortunes  are  : 
I  am  a  beggar  born,"  she  said, 
"  And  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

"  Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald, 
For  I  am  yours  in  word  and  deed. 
Play  me  no  tricks,  said  Lord  Ronald, 
"  Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read." 

O,  and  proudly  stood  she  up  ! 

Her  heart  within  her  did  not  fail ; 
She  looked  into  Lord  Ronald's  face 

And  told  him  all  her  nurse's  tale. 

He  laughed  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn  ; 

He  turned  and  kissed  her  where  she  stood 
"  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born. 

And  I,"  said  he,  "  the  next  in  blood — " 

"  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born. 

And  I,"  said  he,  "  the  lawful  heir. 
We  two  will  wed  to  morrow  morn, 
And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare." 

These  ballads  are  but  as  a  drop  from  the  ocean.  Lack  of  space 
precludes  reference  to  humorous  ballads,  of  the  class  found  in  the 
"  Bon  Gaultier "  book.  And  there  are  Irish,  Spanish  and  Norse 
ballads  of  wondrous  beauty  ;  songs  from  France,  including  those  of 
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Beranger,  the  prince  of  song  writers  ;  ballads  from  Greece,  the 
land  where  the  singer's  art  sprang  at  once  to  perfection  ;  songs  from 
Italy,  where  Dante  shewed  that  the  vulgar  tongue  could  touch  the 
heart  as  effectively  as  the  classic  speech  of  the  Ceesars  ]  and  the 
ballads  of  Poe,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  in  the  new  world  ; 
of  which  no  mention  can  be  made.  Regretfully  one  turns  from 
these  :  for  at  hazard  stanzas  by  the  score  might  be  taken,  that  have 
made  life  brighter,  toil  pleasanter,  and  the  world  better. 

The  modern  ballads  by  Goethe,  Scott,  Schiller,  Wordsworth, 
Uhland  and  Tennyson,  need  no  comment.  Gems  of  song  from  the 
treasury  of  the  master  singers  of  the  century  need  no  commenda- 
tion. They  are  as  wine  that  needs  no  bush ;  and  they  will  delight 
readers  without  end  in  the  days  to  come.  The  ballads  of  the  olden 
time,  like  those  by  and  for  whom  they  were  sung,  bear  a  composite 
character  in  which  good  and  evil  are  curiously  blended.  But  their 
sturdy  merit  bears  scrutiny,  and  fears  no  criticism.  There  is  no 
cause  to  exaggerate  their  merits,  or  screen  their  defects.  In  some 
will  be  found  coarseness  of  thought  and  expression  ;  while  others  are 
common-place  and  abound  in  puerilities  that  are  wearisome.  But 
in  many,  may  be  found  a  combination  of  force,  sweetness,  and 
pathos  unsurpassed,  and  but  rarely  equalled  in  literature.  Sir 
Phillip  Sydney  could  be  moved  by  Chevy  Chase,  however  rudely 
recited,  as  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet;  and,  in  this  practical  age,  to 
thousands  the  past  brings  no  remembrance  of  sweeter  pleasure 
than  that  of  the  hours  of  childhood,  spent  at  the  knee  of  some 
venerated,  though  perhaps  illiterate,  member  of  the  early  home,  who 
at  the  cottage  hearth,  in  the  evening  gloaming,  by  oft-repeated  recital 
of  these  old  ballads,  made  the  young  heart  dance  with  joy  never  to 
be  forgotten. 
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A  night's  WOTIK  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPK  ON  SOME 
OF  THE  MINUTE  FORMS  OF  LIFE  FODND  IN 
BURLINGTON  BAY,  WITH  SOME  GOSSIP  CONCERN- 
ING THEIR  HISTORY  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

Note — All  measurements  in  this  paper  are 
expipssed  thus:  one  Inch,  1";  Oue  Tenth  of 
an  Inch,  1-10",  <fcc. 

On  a  previous  occasioa  when  I  had  the 
plf^asure  to  submit  to  the  members  of  this 
Association  an  account  of  some  of  the  lower 
lorms  of  lite  so  abundant  in  our  Bay,  our  at- 
tention was  0  .-nfined  to  the  more  promirent 
characteristics  of  some  of  tlie  Algx,  and  more 
especially  to  the  modes  ot  development  com- 
mon to  some  of  the  Desnudiicex  and  Diato- 
macfx.  Then,  none'of  our  objects  of  study 
cnrried  us  bevond  the  limits  of  the  vegetable 
kinudom.  To-night,  however,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  serv<^  as  a  gossiping  guide,  to  an  ex- 
amination of  a  few  (it  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
generally  regarded  as  distinct  animals.  All 
the  minute  obj-cis.  to  which  I  solicit  your 
atteQtion,are  common  ;  indeed  any  student 
wlio,  with  but  ordinal y  industry,  devotes  his 
leisure  for  a  single  season  to  the  study  of  the 
organisms  which  may  be  tasily  founci  in  our 
Bay,  ill  find  himselt  tolerably  familiar  with 
many  m<'mbrrs  of  the  families  of  Animalcula, 
from  which  we  select  the  o  >jccts  t-f  oui 
gossip. 

I  assume  we  have  our  microscope  iu  readi- 
H'  Ks^  and  our  gathcrimr  made  for  our  even- 
ing's work  ;  so  arranging  our  4-10"  object 
glass,  and  ca.efuUy  scanuiug  the  field  of  our 
animalcula  cai  e,  our  attention  is  arr<;.sted  by 
what  looks  like  a  tiny,  flattened  lump  ol 
almost  coloibss  translucent  j'-IIy.  It  is  not 
at  all  a  prominent  obji^ct,  partly  trom  1  ck  of 
colour,  and  p'lrtlv  from  having  almost  tlu; 
name  [)Ower  ot  refracliori  as  water.  Indeed 
by  an  untrained  eye,  it  would  be  apt  to  be 
allogethi!r  overlooked.  This  little  s()ec, 
which  marks  thu  zero  of  animal  life,  is  an 
Am(x.ha\  so  called  bv  Ehrenbeig  from  its 
fii  ing  to  retain  any  one  jiartic  ular  sliapo. 
Muller,  the  celebrated  Danish  naturilist,  who 
witti  all  his  marvellous  indu>try,  stranite  to 
say,  had  seen  but  two  sp  cini'  ns  of  this  or 
gauism,  had  years  befort;  callefl  it  Prolfius, 
after  the  chanceful  sca-g.)d  of  the  old  myth- 
oloL'y.  The  use  of  this  name,  howi  t.  r,  it 
was  found,  bad  been  forestall'  d  by  Laureuti, 


by  whom  it  had  been  applied  to  a  remark- 
aijle  grnus  of  reptiles  ;  whence  ttie  adoption 
of  the  later  name,  since  become  common. 

The  substance  of  this  organism  shows  no 
trace  of  fibrous  or  cellular  tissue  ;  but  is 
found,  on  close  examination,  to  be  homoge- 
neous,  contractile  and  elastic  ;  a  substance 
called  by  Dujardin  sarcode,  and  found  by  him 
to  be  common  to  most  of  the  Infusoria. 
Scattered  through  the  sarcode,  are  two  or 
three  kinds  of  granules,  which,  in  their  ac- 
tion under  chemical  reagents,differ  from  each 
otiier,  and  also  from  the  sarcode  itself  These 
granules,  a  fewclear  globules  called  vacuoles, 
which  in  the  same  form  vary  both  in  size  and 
number;  a  larger  ^Ijbule  which  alternately 
contracts  and  expands  almost  rhythmically, 
sometimes  called  the  contractile  vesicle,  and 
a  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  are  all  the  traces  of 
organization  our  highest  magnifying  power 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  will 
beal)le  to  give.  Indeed  we  may  not  be  able 
to  find  either  nucieus  or  contractile  vesicle, 
for  in  some  ol  these  forms  careful  observers 
have  failed  to  find  either.  Whether  any  of 
the  Amoeba  have  jn  investing  membrane  is 
ditticult  to  determine.  Aurbach  confidrnrly 
asserts  that  a  di  licate  integument  may  be 
found  in  all  the  members  of  the  group,  but 
other  observers  do  not  sustain  his  ai-sertion. 
The  size  of  the  Amosba  varies  coDsiderab  y 
according  to  age,  species,  and  cotidiiiona  of 
growth.  Careful  measurements  show  a  vari- 
ation in  differcMit  forms,  from  ttie  1-70''  to  the 
1-2800'.  The  speci'lien  i  have  figured 
m'-asures  tb«  1-140". 

What  in  thete  forms  of  life  mo>t  stiikinsi:- 
ly  arrests  the  attention,  and  m  ver  fails  to 
irit«Test  no  matter  how  often  ^een,  is  their 
peculiiir  aiQile  of  locomotion  This  is  diili- 
cult  lo  describ;,  ani  uui«t  l>e  seen  to  lully 
reaize  its  |)eculiarity.  First  there  is  a  grad- 
ual liuLingoui  ot  the  sarcodi!  at  some  par- 
linilar  part,  which  put  is  gradually  txtcndi  d 
till  in  the  species  we  ar?  watchii/g,  it  lornis 
a  fo.  t  like  protrusion  equallim;  in  length  the 
entire  inHFS  ol  th<i  body,  and  having  a  r"!  .ine- 
ter  of  about  on«-to'irlh  its  leutiih.  Jnto  this 
protru'li  d  part,  which  beicom>-s  •  LTt'duallj 
disten<led,  the  wh  ile  rna^K  ot  tln'  Sarcode  fol- 
lows, and  ihe  .luinial-  iiliira  btsj  thus  ad- 
vanced, a  distinc  efpiai  to  the  u-nuili,  the 
process  was  thrown  out.  'J'his  hinitilar  mo'hj 
of  idvuucement  by  i  ro  tudiug  a   p.)itiou  of 


the  body,  and  then  forcing  the  rest  into  it, 
goes  on  ( oLtiDuously  ;  nil  puts  of  the  sar 
code  alike,  aving  power  to  send  out 
these  "vaiiable  processes."  From  thtir  use 
as  crgans  of  locomotion  these  processes,  thus 
singularly,  and  regularly  thrust  forward,  are 
called  vneudopodia.  In  the  general  economy 
of  this  Class  of  animals  these  protruded  parts 
are  also  used  as  prehensile  organs  for  grasp- 
ing theii  food,  and  thus  may  be  said  to  dis- 
charge the  two-fold  duties  of  bauds  and 
arms,  as  well  as  feet.  These  pseudopodia 
in  size,  number  and  length,  widely 
vary  in  the  several  groups  of  organ- 
isms kin.dred  to  the  Amoeba.  This 
odd  faculty  ( f  projectiug  from  the  mass  of 
the  body  these  processes,  is  found  in  a  large 
number  of  otherwise  widely  d iff.  ring  forms 
of  life  ;  and  has  been  seiz-d  on  by  Siebold  as 
the  cistinguishiijg  characteristic  of  oue  of 
the  two  classes  into  which,  under  the  name 
of  Rhizopoda,  he  divides  the  sub-kingdom  of 
the  Protozoa,.  This  nam*,  Siebold  took  from 
the  properties  of  the  pseudopodia,  which  in 
many  of  the  class  are  as  the  name  implies 
root -like  feet. 

The  modes  of  reproducti'' n  known  to  oc- 
cur in  the  Amccba  aie  at  least  threefold.  That 
by  fissi  in  which  may  be  seen  often,  com 
nunc*  8  by  the  thrustiug  forward  of  a  some- 
what large:'  process  than  usual.  Instead  of 
the  mas  of  the  sarcode  fl:)wing  into  this 
large  process  ia  the  aixustomed  way,  if  we 
watch  clos  ly  we  may  .see  a  gradual  con 
striction  formed,near  the  body,which  becomes 
deeper  aud  deepen  until  the  process  is  entire- 
ly detrched,  and  rendered  free  to  continue  its 
existence  as  an  indt-pendent  organism.  Prof. 
Carpenter  has  detected  in  some  groups  of 
this  class  a  mode  of  mcrease,  known  as  "gem- 
mation,"' which  is  the  development  of  a  new, 
distinct  individual  from  a  bud  which  the 
parent  throws  out.  To  this  mode  of  increase 
80  common  to  maoy  ot  the  lulusoria,  we  may 
in  our  gossip  recur.  Another  mode  of  repro- 
duction IS  near  akin  to  that  seen  in  t^te 
A.tgx,-  a'.id  called  coujugation,  a  process  re- 
fer red  to  in  our  previous  gossip. 

The  Amoeba  has  been  seen  to  taKe  an  en- 
cysted state  ;  a  stage  of  being  through  which 
many  of  the  Intusoria  pas-s.  This  s'ngular 
pfcase  of  Infusorial  lif -,  which  is  a  liteial 
withd:awal  from  the  world,  and  falling  back, 
on  tlie  part  of  the  aaimalculum  on  itself,  is 
interesting  to  study.  The  ordinary  form  of 
au  auimaiculum  gradually  changes  as  the 
process  pf  encysting  goes  on,  imtil 
at  length  it  baa  become  globular,  aud 
the  little  being  has  surrounded 
itself  witi  an  investing  integument  for  pro- 
tection, tilud  almi  st  or  entirely  ceased  to 
move.  'J  he  Inlusoiia  euiy.st  for  protection 
asjainst  dr  lUght,  agaiiisr.  cold,  forming  in 
this  manner  a  conveuitnt  kind  of  winter 
quarteis,  and  also  /or  purposes  of  reproduc- 
tion.    From  what  many  observers  have  seen, 


More  than  twenty  species  of  Amoeba  are 
figured  in  the  text  books.  But,  as  these  dis- 
tinctions are  foimded  upon  mere  civeisities 
of  color,  size,  length  of  pseudopodia.  and 
minor  differences  ot  a  similar  kind,  it  is 
questionable  whether  suca  trivialities  are 
worthy  of  much  attention.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  natmalists  who  are  disposed 
to  accord  a  status  am  >ngst  distinct  i-pecies, 
to  but  very  few  members  of  the  group.  By 
such  they  are  regarded  as  tiansient  forms, 
common  to  several  different  organisms 
in  the  \arious  stages  of  their 
development.  The  evidence  that  various 
observers  have  been  able  to  adduce  is  un- 
equivocal, that  many  organizations  during 
some  stag3  of  their  existence,  take  an  amoe- 
boid form.  The  changes  undergone  by  the 
Infusoria  are  perhaps  no  greater  than  those 
commoii  to  many  livi  g  beings  ;  and  will 
appear  to  us  less  astonishing  as  our  knowl- 
edge of  their  life  history  becomes  more  per- 
feet.  The  difficulty  of  correctly  tracing 
and  understanding  tliese  changes  must,  how- 
ever, always  be  great,  from  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  little  atomies  in  which  they  oc- 
cur. 

Many  forms  of  life  wide  apart  in  the  scale 
of  being  are  now  known,  which  produce 
successive  generations,  so  widely  di/lerent  in 
appearance  from  each  other,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  lor  one  not  cognizant  ot  their 
hi^toly,  to  ^uspect  any  relationship  at  all 
between  them.  These  peculiarities  are  in 
no  class  of  animals'  so  marked  as  in  the  In- 
usoria;  and  it  is  thus  that  as  our  knowledge 
of  their  whole  lite  becomes  more  exact, 
our  number  of  species  is  continually 
diminishing.  The  early  microscopists 
naturally  enough  thought  every  new  form  of 
animdcuium  they  saw,  was  a  distinct  species, 
while  in  some  cases  subsequent  observation, 
has  shown  three  or  four  of  their  species  to 
be  merely  the  harlequim  changes  taken  by 
one  specific  form  during  different  stages  of  its 
development.  Tuese  whole  brood.'i  which  may 
be  met  with  so  unlike  their  p:ogenitors,  are 
now  by  many  regarded  as  products  of  asexual 
generation  ;  that  is — yonntr,  springing  from 
gemmse  or  buds,  and  from  fission.  Moreover 
it  is  said,  if  these  pioles  so  unlike  their  par- 
ents be  followed  up,  that  even  though  they 
change  through  several  generations,  and 
th(  ugh  each  n>  w  brood  in  its  turn  shoul '.  be 
found  more  unlike  the  parental  type  than  its 
predecessor,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  species  is 
found  to  be  produced  again  sexually,  that  is 
by  the  union  of  a  sperm  cell  with  a  germ 
cell — as  it  will  be  sooner  or  later— so  soon 
will  there  be  a  reversion  to  the  parental  type 
from  which  these  intermediate  forms  vaiied. 
This  curious  course  of  change  which  has  of 
late  years  been  watcheu  by  many 
naturalists  witu  much  interest,  was  seen  as 
far  back  as  1819,  by  Chamissn,  who  wi  nessed 
its  occurrence    in    some    of  the  salpx.       la 


ternate  generations."  This  discovery  deserv- 
edly stamps  the  clever  author  of  the  shadow- 
less man,  as  one  ol  the  f^w,  in  whom  rare 
powers  of  observation  have  been  cultivated 
simultaneously  with  the  graces  of  fancy. 

The  believers  in  the  possibility  oi  Heter- 
ogenesis,  who  contend  that  the  diversities  oi 
succeeding  generations  may  go  on  mdefiuite. 
ly  without  any  necessary  recurrence  to  an 
ancestral  type,  have  not  been  slow  to  argue 
tbat  these  changes  seen  in  the  amceba  and  in 
many  of  the  Infusoria,  tend  to  contiim  their 
views.  Carefully  prepared  drawings  were 
given  in  the;  journal  of  the  Royal  Micioscopi- 
cal  Society,  about  a  year  ago,  of  trans- 
formations of  a  pin  point  monad^  which 
had  been  seen  by  an  Eugiish  ob- 
server of  some  note.  This  monad 
which  under  the  highest  powers  is 
a  mere  spec,  he  had  seen  gradu- 
ally become  an  amceba,  and  pass  on 
ti. rough  twc  intermediate  torms  to  a  fully  de- 
veloped ciliated  infusoiiun.  Prof.  Edwards, 
of  New  Yoi"k,  has  given  a  detailed  account  of 
similar  changes,  which  by  watching  for  two 
dajs  he  had  seen  in  an  avioeba.  .Similar  ob- 
servations to  the-e  have  been  published 
during  the  last  few  years,  resulting  in  much 
discussion,  and  the  spread  of  a  wider  interest 
in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  development 
of  infusorial  life.  Those  best  competent  to 
judge,  are  however,  found  with  thise  who  art; 
mobt  strongly  protesting  against  drawing 
from  imperf(*pt  observation!-,  conclusions 
which  the  most  extendtd  knowledge  of  ani- 
mal life  can  support  by  no  analogy.  Perhaps 
nothing  having  life  is  known,  the  sight  of 
which  more  ttiongly  tends  to  excite  curiosity 
in  an  observer  than  an  amceba.  There 
was  an  early  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  whom  Butler  ihe  poet  was 
not  slow  to  satirize,  who  believed  that 
the  special  organs  of  one  sense  might 
be  made  to  do  the  duty  of  another,  and  who 
in>tanced  in  support  of  his  views,  a  Spaniard 
who  "  heard  with  his  eyes  and  could  Lee 
words."  Our  Amoeba,  though  far  smaller,  is 
more  than  a  ma'ch  for  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's 
Spaniard,  for  it  di.'-charges  the  duties  of 
many  organs  in  blissful  ignorance  of  organs 
altogether.  As  to  s;  ecial  provisions  for  dis- 
charging the  functions  of  life,  it  is  actually 
"sans  everythirg."  Yet  it  moves  witliout 
muscles,  )ee(  8  and  ncurishes  itself  witljout 
mouth,  ^*tomach,  or  any  specia'  anangr- 
ments  for  absorption  and  assimilation, 
in  short,  performs  all  its  vital  ac- 
tions witii  nn  independence  of  special  struc- 
tural jirovisic  ns,  to  which  no  other  liv  ntr  be- 
ing, high  or  low,  can  make  any  preteu.sions. 
A  meie  tiny  lump  of  jelly,  nothing  can  ue 
imagined  to  live,  with  less  differentiation  (  f 
parts. 

Although  the  Amoeba  is  ottener  met  with 
in  gatherings  from  our  Bay  than  any  other 
IHiizopod,  we  may  sometimes  find  some  of  its 


being  surrounded  by  fine  radiating  pseudo- 
podia,  which  make  it  the  miniature  lesem- 
blance  of  these  rayed  figures  used  from  time 
immemorial  to  represent  the  sun. 

Another  form,  a  species  of  Arcel'a,  some- 
times to  be  seen  amongst  the  duckweed, 
closely  resembles  in  structure  the  Amceba, 
but  has  the  addition  of  a  tiny,  delicate  shell. 

The  Rhizopods,  the  class  to  which  these 
organisms  so  n  markable  for  their  simplicity 
of  structure,  belong,  have  existing  represent- 
ative forms  scattertd  all  over  the  world. 
Their  fossils,  too,  shew  th^y  had  an  existence 
in  ages  of  the  world  so  remote,  that  there 
is  Lothing  which  now  lives,  and  noth- 
ing which  to  our  present  knowbdi^e 
ever  has  lived,  but  must  yield  to  their  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  the  earth's  earliest  settlers. 
Some  groups  kindred  to  these  furnished  by 
our  gathering,  deserve,  from  their  importance 
as  prominent  members  of  this  class,  a  few 
woids  of  our  gossip.  One  of  thest  groups 
which  has  taken,  and  still  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  changes  to  which  the  earth  itself 
is  constantly  subjected  by  its  innumerable 
inhabitants,  is  called,  from  the  minute  pores 
with  which  the  shells  of  all  the  members  of 
the  group  are  perforated,  Foraminifera  These 
shells  are  calcareous,  and  the  substance  of 
the  bodies  which  occupy  them  has  been 
shewn  by  Dujardin  to  be  Sarcode.  This 
sarcode  is  thrown  into  fine  pseudopodia, 
simiar  to  these  found  on  our  sun  animal- 
culum,  and  which  are  protruded  like  tareads 
through  the  minute  pores  of  the  shells. 
Soimdings  inthe  deeper  parts  of  the  Gulf  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  Atlantic  show 
their  presence  in  the  ooze  in  vast  numbers 
and  many  varieties.  Soundings  for  the  At- 
lantic cable  showed  the  ooze  in  places  to 
contain  ninety  five  per  cent  of  one  species, 
the  Globigerina.  So  numerous  are  they  in 
some  places  that  a  single  ounce  of  sand 
from  the  Antilles  has  been  estimated  to 
contain  four  millions.  In  the  chalk  too 
their  fossils  are  abundant,  and  they  were 
undoubtedly  active  agents  during  the  period 
of  its  dep(jsition.  Some  of  their  species  are 
almost  cosmopolitan,  and  are  found  Kn  the 
maris  and  calcareous  rocks  of  the  Tertiaiy, 
wherever  the^e  rocks  have  been  defined. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  stands  on  a  de- 
posit of  mt*rl  more  than  200  feet  thick,  in 
wnicli,  according  to  Bailey,  Foramini/era  are 
entombed  in  myriads.  The  stone  c  mmf)n- 
ly  used  in  P  ris  for  building,  and  that  of 
which  the  Egyp.ian  Pyramids  are  built,  have 
Foraminilerons  fossils  n>r  their  chief  ingiedi. 
ents.  Tliese  inignificant  forms  of  life 
art  thus  alike  associated  with  iman's  most 
recent  and  artistit;,  and  with  \\\i  oldest,  and 
most,  duralde  work.  ' 

The  members  of  another  group  of  this 
class,  the  Po/i/cyiitina,  hiivt'.  minute  siliceous 
shells,  which  ftjr  bt^auty,  the  Diatoms  them- 
s<lves  cannot  surpass      Tim  substance  of  the 
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are  protruded    through    the    pores    of  their 
shells.       Indeed  the    Polycyftma   closely  re- 
semble in  many  particulais  the  Foraminifera 
and  diiier  from  them,  merely  in  being smUl- 
er,  of   a    different   shape,    ar.d    in    having  a 
siliceous  in  lieu  of  a  calcareous  shell.     Like 
>     their  conyeuers,    they   to  >  are    found  in  the 
'      lower  S  .  Lawrence,  and  in  many   places  otf 
th'   Atlantic  coast.     Their  fossils   have  been 
traced  from  the  shores  of   the  North    Sea  to 
the  Antarctic  ocean.    But  for  abundance  and 
varifty  of  forms,   the  deposit   in  Barbadoes 
excels    any     other     deposit     ytt      known. 
•Here  Ehrenberg    found    a    roek    extending 
VA  through     a      considerable     district,    whicL 
'^  contained    no    less    than     three     hundred 
^'  and  sixty-ooe  diff'-rent  fossil  foims,  of  which 
nutiiber  three  hundred  were  before  unknown. 
^  Some  of  these   have    a  quaint  grotesqueness 
of  shape,  and  all   ot    them    have  a    marked 
beauty  of  outline,  and   delicacy  of  sculptur- 
inti,  which  make  them  once  seen  not  readily 
forgotten. 

We  mu&>t  not  either,  omit  from  our  gossip 
another  organism  bt- loi.giug  to  this  class, 
the  Eozoon  Canaden-se;  whicn  is  one  invested 
with  a  unique  interest.  For  this  creature 
having  so  close  an  aliiait\'  in  point  of  struc- 
ture to  these  Amcebuid  forms  of  which  wo  are 
gossipina ;  flourished  in  an  era  so  far  re- 
moved  from  f  u.  oun,  t  at  the  intervening 
ages,  no  mortal  can  gue>s.  It  is  down  in  the 
Limestones  towards  the  base  of  ourLauren- 
tian  system  ttat  tdese  fossils  are  found, 
thousands  of  feet  lower  than  the 
lowest  fo  siliferous  rock  before  known, 
and  far  beyond  the  limits  of  that  "pri- 
mordial  zone,''  beyond  which  geologists 
had  in  error  conjectured         all 

was  death.  Our  President,  in  his  inaugural 
addrei^B,  rightly  called  at  ention  to  the  tact 
that  the  animal  nature  oi  this  fossil  has  been 
disputed.  Bat  when  wc  remember  that 
J  jk  Prot.  Dawson,  and  oth<!r  disinterested  ex- 
perts, who  have  made  it  the  hubject  of  special 
microscopical  study,  have  no  doubt  what^^ver 
•  oncerning  ita /oramimferous  nature  ;  an  1  that 
m^'reover  thtir  decisi  ns  hive,  after  the  mo^t 
painstaking  examination,  been  um  quivocally 
confirmed  by  Prof.  Carpenter,  whose  special 
knowledge  of  these  organisms  is  coufL-s-edly 
unrivalhd;    it  is  difficult  to  suppose  t'lat  we 

V  ^^  hnve  errtd  concerning  its  nature;  or  that  our 
^\   geologists  will  h^ve  to  religate  it  to  a  place 

^  amongst  the  m-re   mineral   objects  in   their 

collections. 

Our  collecting  bottle  funiehes  us  with  a 
larger  piece  of  a  gelatinous  subst^ince  than 
any  of  these  to  which  we  before  turned  our 
attention.  Examinauon  shows  it  to  cimsist 
of  a  vast  I  number  of  globules,  which 
when  set  free  assume  an  amoeba-like 
form.  We  find  also  in  addition  to  these  a 
delicate  uet-work  of  fibres,  and  some  yellow- 
ish seed-ike  bodies,  which  are  more  num- 
erous the  farther  we  carry  our  examination 
from  the  surface.  A  higher  niagnifying 
power,  will  khow  coasidorable  complexity  in 


the  structure  of  these  bodies.  This  bit  of  jelly 
which  may  be  easily  resolved  into  the  above 
namer  constituents,  is  the  fragment  of  a 
fre-h  water  sponge,  the  Spongilla  Lacustris. 
Specimens  may  be  often  found  adherinar  to 
t  le  piles  on  the  sides  of  the  Desjardin's 
Canal,  where,  under  favorable  circumstances 
they  attain  a  size  of  from  five  to  eight  inches. 
The  group  of  organisms  to  which  this 
Spongilla  belongs,  have  been  bandied  about 
from  place  to  place  in  the  zoological  sial', 
by  one  after  another  of  our  naturalists,  ali  of 
whom  until  recently  tai'ed  to  recognize  their 
true  nature.  Thanks  however  to  modf-rn 
microscopical  research,  the  sponges  are  now 
regarded  as  true  animals,  having  dose 
structural  resemblances  to  the  Rhizopoda, 
near  which  they  nust  be  plac  d  in  any  natu- 
ral system  of  classification.  Bower  hank, 
Lieberkuhn  and  Carter,  shew  them  to  be 
compound  organisms,  made  up  of  innumer. 
able  amoeba-like  forms.  The  seed-like 
bodies  before  mentioned,  a  higher  power 
shews,  contain  a  number  of  spi<  ula,  each  of 
which  resembles  two  little:  toothed  wheels 
joined  by  an  axle.  When  the  amoeboid  mass 
of  the  i-ponge  dies,  as  it  do^s  in  the  winter, 
it  turns  out  that  these  little  spicula  are 
winter  spores,  which  will  rema  n  encysted 
and  unharmed  during  the  cold,  and  grow 
into  Spongilhe  in  the  Spring.  Th-^re  is  also 
a  Summer  process  of  repro  luctiim  which  has 
been  observed,  and  which  is  regarded  t>y 
some  as  a  true  sexual  process,  the  result  of 
the  contact  of  spermatozoa  with  ova. 

Although  these  simple  organisms  at  which 
we  have  taken  this  bird's-eye  glance,  are  but 
little  knowtt,  ^d  still  less  cared  about,  I 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  offer  to  this 
Association  any  apology  for  allowing  crea- 
tures so  genera  ly  t'lought  uninteresting,  to 
monopolise  our  gossip  to  the  exolusi  n  of 
their  more  advanced  congeners.  For, 
to  the  true  student  of  life,  none  of  its 
infinite    variety  of  manifestations — nothing 

that  lives ''  is  common  or  unclean."     And 

even  these  lowest  of  the  lowly  thinsrs  that 
live,  are  they  not  the  first  link  in  that 
marvellous  chain  of  life  of  which  man  him- 
self is  but  the  last  ?  In  compb'xity  of 
structure,  how  wile  the  difference  between 
the  amreba  and  the  hiirher  aniinds. 
Yet  in  all  the  essentials  whi.h 
distinguish  a  living  being  from  an 
inert  mass,  how  close  the  resemblance  1 
Are  not  all  aniniated  beini^s  m..vi^d  by  the 
same  wondrous  impulse  which  eludes  all  de- 
tection and  dtfi.s  all  analysis. 

And  should  any  one  anent  the-e  studies 
whisper  ctii  bono,  1  answer,  in  the  words  of 
Stillingfleet,  which,  thouarh  uttered  m<ire 
than  two  centuries  ago,  are  worth  pondering 
still — "  we  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  th  it  if 
we  study  and  follow  natui<  ^  whatever  path 
we  are  ledj  into,  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at 
something  valuable  to  ourselves  and  others, 

11  but  of  what  kir  d  we  must  be  content  to  re- 

!,  main  ignorant." 


A  Calumny  Refuted. 


For  many  years  past  it  has  been  from  time  to  time  alleged 
by  the  Opposition  leaders  and  press,  that  the  late  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  (or  one  or  the  other  of  them  as- 
the  political  exigencies  of  the  Liberal  party  required)  had  in  1879,. 
referred  to  the  late  Archbishop  Lynch  of  Toronto,  and 
Roman  Catholics  generally,  in  terms  of  the  utmost  opprobrium- 
and  particularly  in  that  they  had  expressed  themselves 
as  having  "  no  confidence  in  the  breed." 

Both  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  had,  when- 
ever this  charge  was  made,  given  it  the  most  indignant,  emphatic 
and  circumstantial  denial.  But  it  was  nevertheless  persisted  in, 
and  quite  recently  was  brought  up  in  Parliament  by  the  Honor- 
able Mr.  Laurier,  who  repeated  the  accusation,  and  it  was  echoed 
by  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  the  Honorable  David  Mills,  the  Hon- 
orable F.  Langelier,  the  Hon.  L.  H.  Davies  and  others  of  lesser 
note. 

The  discussion  and  correspondence  which  then  took  place,, 
and  followed  thereafter,  is  now  given  in  order  that  those  special- 
ly interested  may  judge  for  themselves  of  this  miserable  charge 
formulated  against  the  Premier  of  Canada,  and  his  honored  pre- 
decessor Sir  John  Macdonald,  which  is  proven  to  have  had  its  in- 
ception in  theft  and  forgery,  to  be  without  the  shadow  of  found- 
ation so  far  as  those  statesmen  are  concerned,  and  which  must 
of  necessity,  it  is  submitted,  recoil  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
unworthily  concocted  and  used  it  for  their  own  improper  purposes. 

On  the  8th  April,  1896,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  continuing; 
the  obstruction  on  the  Manitoba  School  Bill,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Laur- 
ier spoke  as  follows: — 

"  And  this  is  the  head  of  that  party  who  here  poses  as  the  advocate  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  minority  in  Manitoba.  Roman  Catholics  everywhere  know  what  esteem 
the  hon.  gentleman  has  for  them.  They  know  that  at  one  time  he  expressed  him- 
self— to  use  the  very  choice  language  which  he  then  made  use  of — that  he  had  na 
confidence  in  the  breed.  If  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  breed,  let  me  tell  him  that 
the  breed  reciprocates  the  compliment." 
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On  the  nth  April,  1896,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  thus  referred 
to  the  same  matter. 

Sir  RICHARD  CARTWRIGHT— I  am  sorry  to  interrupt 
the  hon  gentleman  (Mr.  Wallace),  but  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  get 
any  answer  from  the  Government.  With  his  permission  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  clear  up  a 
disputed  matter  about  which  there  was  a  good  deal  of  contradic- 
tion of  sinners  the  other  evening.  It  is  well  to  know  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  certain  historic  phrases.  Now,  there  is  a 
historic  phrase  the  paternity  of  which  is  in  dispute,  but  the  au- 
thority for  which  I  am  able  to  lay  before  the  House  : 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  to  J.  A.  Macdonell  : 

Ottawa,  May  20,  1879. 
My  Dear  MACDONELL: 

I  have  consulted  Sir  John  about  that  matter  of  the  old  Bank  of  Upper  Canada 
premises,  and  we  have  decided  to  knock  off  the  interest,  as  you  suggest.  The  case 
will  go  before  Council  forthwith,  as  Sir  John  says  but  little  confidence  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  breed,  we  shall  hold  its  final  settlement  in  abeyance  until  after  the 
election,  when  it  can  be  passed  through. 

The  whole  correspondence  is  to  be  found  in  the  Toronto  Globe  of 
Thursday,  April  5,  1883,  to  which  I  refer  the  hon.  gentlemen  wtio 
have  any  desire  to  know.  But  now  the  paternity  of  the  historic 
phrase  that  "  but  little  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  breed" 
is  clearly  placed  where  it  belongs,  and  that  is  with  the  present 
leader  of  the  House.  We  now  know  exactly  what  opinion,  when 
the  election  was  on,  that  hon.  gentleman  entertained  about  the 
gentlemen  he  is  now  patronizing.  It  is  well  for  the  House  to  have 
that  little  matter  settled.  It  was  disputed  and  denied  publicly 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  and  al- 
though I  do  not  see  him  here,  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  friends 
can  communicate  with  him,  and  show  him  where  the  authority 
for  the  statement  can  be  found. 

-      Mr.  DICKEY— Where  is  that  ? 

Sir  RICHARD  CARTWRIGHT— The  letter  is  dated  May 
20th,  1879. 

The  Hon.  F.  LANGELIER  having  at  considerable  length 
stated  the  alleged  circumstances,  and  dwelt  upon  the  forged 
letter  for  which  it  was  attempted  now  to  make  Sir  Charles  Tup- 
per responsible  (although  as  pointed  out  in  the  debate  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Dickey,  when  the  accusation  was  first  brought  in  the 
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Globe  in  April,  1883,  shortly  after  the  papers  were  stolen  and  the 
forgeries  perpetrated,  the  Globe's  heading,  referring  to  the  matter, 
was  :  "  Sir  John's  real  opinion  of  Catholic  electors  !" 
Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER  rose  and  said  :— 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  honourable  leader  of  the  Opposition 
stated,  a  few  evenings  ago,  that  I  had,,  on  a  former  occasion 
stated  in  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  I  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  breed,  I  promptly  challenged  the  accuracy  of  that 
statement,  and  I  defied  any  man  living  to  produce  any  such  state- 
ment ever  made  by  me  during  my  life.  A  good  many  things 
have  happened  since  1879,  and  I  had  a  vague  recollection  of  a 
charge  of  this  kind  having  been  made  either  against  myself  or 
against  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  ;  but  I  felt 
perfectly  certain  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  I  ever  could 
have  made  such  a  statement  as  that,  as  it  was  in  contradiction  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  my  public  life,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Quebec  (Mr.  Langelier)  for  having  given 
me  an  opportunity  of  meeting  this  attempted  support  of  that 
slander,  on  the  present  occasion.  I  denounced  it  then  as  an  un- 
founded slander,  and  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  I  properly  so  de- 
nounced it.  The  statement  here  is  in  a  letter  addressed  by  me 
to  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonell.     In  that  letter  it  is  said  : 

"  I  have  consulted  Sir  John  about  that  matter  of  the  Old  Bank  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  we  have  decided  to  knock  off  the  interest  as  you  suggest.  The  case  will  go  to 
Council  forthwith,  as  Sir  John  says  but  little  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
breed." 

It  is  not  a  statement,  therefore  made  by  me.  It  does  not  profess 
to  be  a  statement  made  by  me.  Sir  John  said  that.  That  is  the 
only  construction  I  can  give  this  letter.  I  see  the  hon.  gentle- 
man smiling  and  evidently  under  the  impression  that  some  little 
quibble  can  be  raised  on  this  point ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  stand  here  in  the  position  to-night  not  only  of  throwing  back 
this  vile  and  miserable  slander  upon  the  parties  who  have  ventured 
to  bring  it  up  here,  but  of  giving  the  most  convincing  evidence 
possible  of  its  entire  falsity.  How  any  gentleman,  how  any  intelli- 
gent man  could  suppose  that  I,  professing,  as  I  do  in  this  matter, 
my  desire  to  obtain  the  approval  and  meet  the  views  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  addressed  me  on  a  public  question — how  any  man  of 
the  lowest  order  of  intelligence  could  suppose  that  I,  in  writing 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  would  make  use  of  such  an  ex- 
pression as  that,  passes  my  comprehension.  The  circumstances 
occurred  so  long  ago  as  1879,  and  a  good  deal  having  happened 
of  interest  since  that  period,  my  recollection  was  very  hazy  of  the 
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matter,  but  I  recollected  that  some  such  charge  had  been  made 
and  had  been  promptly  refuted  at  the  time.  But  happily  for  me, 
a  gentleman  who  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  whole  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  who  consequently  has  the  subject  more  within  his  recol- 
lection, Mr.  John  A.  Macdonell,  a  barrister  of  high  character  and 
standing  in  this  country,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  who  was 
the  person  who  communicated  with  me  with  reference  to  this 
business,  and  with  whom  I  had  this  correspondence,  wrote  me  a 
letter  which  I  received  yesterday.  I  am  not  quite  aware  where  my 
private  secretary  is,  but  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before 
the  House  that  letter  from  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonell,  the  gentleman 
mainly  concerned  in  this  transaction,  and  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Foy,  Tupper  and  Macdonell,  with  whom  this  correspondence 
took  place.  I  may  mention  at  the  same  time,  that  Mr.  Foy 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  as  high  standing  as  any  man 
in  this  country — I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  third  partner  in 
the  firm.  But  that  it  could  be  supposed  possible,  that  I  in  ad- 
dressing the  firm  of  Foy,  Macdonell  and  Tupper,  would  use  such 
language  as  that,  or  that  even  if  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  made  use 
of  such  a  term,  I  would  repeat  it  in  a  letter  which,  if  it  had  any  in- 
fluence at  all,  would  necessarily  and  naturally  be  shown  to  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Toronto,  passes  my  comprehension. 
Mr.  Macdonell,  who  remembers  the  facts  perfectly,  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  me  stating  that  no  such  words  were  contained  in  tlie 
letter  addressed  by  me  to  him,  and  he  adds  that  these  letters  were 
stolen  out  of  the  office  of  Foy  and  Macdonell  and  that  a  vile  for- 
gery was  perpetrated  by  interpolating  those  words.  The  facts  as 
I  have  said,  have  long  since  passed  from  my  mind,  but  I 
had  perfect  confidence  in  challenging  any  man  living  to  pretend 
that  any  such  statement  or  any  evidence  of  any  such  statement  ever 
had  been  made  by  me.  Mr.  Macdonell,  unsolicited  by  me,  sent 
me  a  letter  which  I  will  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  the 
House  to-morrow.  I  would  do  so  at  this  moment,  but  cannot  find 
my  private  secretary,  to  whom  I  gave  it  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
type-written,  in  order  that  it  might  be  more  easily  read.  Mr. 
Macdonell  informed  me  that,  with  my  approval,  he  proposed  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  de- 
clares that  his  letter  never  contained  any  words  of  the  kind,  that 
those  papers  were  stolen  from  the  office  of  Foy,  Macdonell  and 
Tupper,  and  that  this  forgery  was  then  perpetrated  and  given  to  the 
press.  I  need  not  waste  much  more  time  on  this  question,  and  I 
leave  it  for  the  committee  to  decide  how  hard  driven  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  are  to  find  some  evidence  by  which  they  can  attack 
the  character  of  a  man  who,  from  the  commencement  of  his  pub- 
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lie  life  down  to  this  hour,  has  never  committed  an  act  or  uttered 
a  word  with  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  this  country 
that  has  not  been  of  the  most  respectful  character.  I  need  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  longer  than  to  say  that  I  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  giving  the  evidence  that  this  letter  of  mine 
which  was  shown — if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly — I  read  it 
over  hastily — to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop,  contained  no  such 
words  and  no  reference  of  the  kind  charged  against  me.  I  may 
mention  for  the  information  of  hon.  gentlemen  who  may  think 
that  this  was  perpetrated  to  secure  Catholic  votes  at  the  election, 
that  this  correspondence  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  1879, 
four  years  before  there  was  any  election. 

The  discussion  being  continued  by  Mr.  Mills  and  others,  and 
the  Hon.  L.  H.  Davies  having  suggested  that  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
did  not  deny  of  his  own  knowledge  and  recollection  that  he  had 
used  the  offensive  words,  but  he  based  his  denial  upon  the  state- 
ments contained  in  Mr.  Macdonell's  letter, 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER  said  :  "I  did  deny  most  emphati- 
cally, and  the  hon.  gentleman  knows  that  I  denied  it,  and  I  challeng- 
ed any  man  living  to  prove  that  I  ever  in  my  life  used  any  such 
language." 

Mr.  DAVIES  (P.E.I.) — I  did  not  understand  the  hon.  gentle- 
man when  he  rose  a  few  moments  ago,  to  say  that  he  had  suffi- 
cient recollection  of  the  letter  to  enable  him  to  pronounce  those 
words  to  be  an  interpolation  and  a  forgery,  but  that  Mr.  Macdonell 
would  say  so. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER— I  have  given  it  the  most  em- 
phatic denial  a  man  can  give  any  statement  and  defied  any  per- 
son to  prove  it,  and  I  offered  to  produce  Mr.  Macdonell's  letter, 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  papers  were  stolen  and  that  no 
such  statement  was  in  the  letter,  and  that  it  was  a  forgery. 

Mr.  DAVIES  (P.E.I.) — I  am  not  questioning  any  statement 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  I  am  merely  asking  whether  he  says 
that  those  words  were  a  forgery. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER— I  do.  I  say  that  such  words 
were  never  written  by  me  in  my  life,  and  have  said  so  repeatedly. 

Mr.  MILLS  (Both well)— I  have  nothing  further  to  add.  The 
hon.  gentleman  says  he  has  not  read  the  rest  of  the  correspond- 
ence and  cannot  speak  with  regard  to  it.  I  just  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  facts  which  I  have  stated,  and 
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I  understand  the  hon.  gentleman,  not  only  to  deny  upon  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Macdonell,  but  upon  his  own  recollection  that 
any  such  letter  was  written  by  him. 

On  the  14th  April,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  addressed  the  House 
as  follows  : — 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER~I  have  not  taken  up  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  of  the  committee  because  I  was  very  anxious  that 
nothing  should  emanate  from  the  supporters  of  this  Bill  which 
would  lend  any  countenance  to  the  obstruction  with  which  it  has 
been  met.  But  I  feel  it  due  to  myself  and  to  the  committee  to 
draw  attention  to  a  little  episode  which  occurred  in  this  discus- 
sion a  few  nights  ago.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  a 
somewhat  strong  criticism  and  censure  of  my  course,  charged  me 
with  two  things.  One  was  with  having  incurred  the  reprobation 
of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Thompson,  and  the  other  was 
with  having  spoken  in  terms  of  contempt  of  the  great  Rom- 
an Catholic  body  in  this  country.  I  gave  those  statements  the 
promptest  possible  denial,  and  I  said  I  was  prepared  to  show 
that,  so  far  as  Sir  John  Thompson  was  concerned,  down  to  the 
close  of  his  life  and  from  its  commencement,  I  enjoyed  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  said  that  I 
was  prepared  to  meet  a  letter  which  was  quoted  as  having  been 
written  by  Sir  John  Thompson  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  himself  when  he  was  in  Paris  in  1893,  The  other  state- 
ment was  that  I  had  spoken  in  terms  of  such  profound  contempt 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  as  to  say  that  I  had  "no  confidence 
in  the  breed."  I  met  that  statement,  which  was  not  new,  and 
which,  as  I  said,  I  had  but  a  dim  recollection,  as  it  was  a  long 
time  ago  that  the  charge  was  made,  with  a  flat  denial. 

I  met  that  by  a  bold  and  defiant  challenge  to  any  man  living 
to  produce  evidence  that  I  ever  uttered  such  words  in  my  life,  or 
had  ever  written  such  words.  Subsequently,  when  I  entered  the 
House,  I  found  the  hon.  member  for  Quebec  Centre  (Mr.  Lange- 
lier)  reading  from  the  Globe  newspaper  a  correspondence  in  which 
some  such  words  were  used,  not  as  emanating  from  me,  but  as 
stated  by  me  to  have  been  spoken  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  I 
then  stated  that  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  A.  Mac- 
donell, a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  of  the  firm  of  Foy,  Tupper 
&  Macdonell,  at  the  time  this  correspondence  is  purported  to  have 
taken  place,  and  that  I  was  prepared  to  produce  the  letter  from 
that  gentleman,  showing  the  entire  falsity  of  the  statement  made 
in  reference  to  myself.  Now,  Sir,  I  propose  to  read  to  the  House 
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the  evidence  upon  which  I  give  these  two  statements  an  emphatic 
denial,  I  will  just  say  to  the  hon,  gentleman  opposite  that  I  do 
not  think  the  credit  of  the  House,  the  credit  of  the  party,  or  the 
credit  of  the  country,  will  be  advanced  by  hon.  gentlemen  in  this 
House  adopting  a  policy  of  calumny  with  reference  to  any  politi- 
cal opponent.  I  believe  the  good  sense  of  this  country  will  revolt 
at  measures  of  that  kind  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  a  party,  or  attacking  the  character  of  any  public  man.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  saying  of  Busenbaum,  "Whenever  you  would 
ruin  a  person  or  a  government,  begin  by  spreading  calumnies  to 
defame  him."  Now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  creditable  to  any  party, 
or  to  any  member,  to  endeavour  to  sustain  its  fallen  fortunes  by 
adopting  such  a  policy.  I  propose  now  to  meet  this  charge  by  a 
statement  of  facts.  You  will  remember  that  Shakespeare,  in 
Henry  IV.,  says,  "  Mark  now  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you 
down."  I  will  first  read  extracts  from  a  letter,  dated  at  Paris, 
March  22nd,  1893,  written  by  Sir  John  Thompson  to  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  Bart.,  and  copied  from  the  original  handwriting  of  Sir 
John  Thompson,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pope  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
show  the  original  to  any  person  anxious  to  see  it  : 

"  •  •  •  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  regard  of  which  you 
assure  me,  and  I  add  %'ery  sincerely  that  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  disappointment 
and  mortification  if  my  recent  accession  to  office  should  be  followed  by  Canada  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  services  of  one  whose  position,  as  a  statesman,  is  a  matter  of  so 
much  pride  to  her,  and  for  whom  I  personally  have  an  attachment  and  loyalty 
which  have  grown  very  deep  and  strong  in  twenty  years  of  political  association." 


I  may  say  that  that  letter  was  written  on  an  occasion  when  I  de- 
sired to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  the  High  Commissioner  in 
London,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  letter  which  I  received 
from  Sir  John  Thompson,  containing  this  statement,  that  I  was 
dissuaded  from  carrying  out  my  intention.  I  may  say  in  reference 
to  the  other  statement,  that  I  am  enabled  to  give  it  an  emphatic 
contradiction  ;  and  I  think  it  discreditable  to  any  hon.  gentleman 
in  this  House  to  rake  up  old  correspondence  of  so  long  ago,  pur- 
porting to  have  taken  place  in  1879,  and  .bringing  it  before  this 
House,  when  it  had  already  been  met  by  a  complete  and  over- 
whelming refutation.  There  is  an  end  of  all  courtesy  in  discus- 
sion if,  when  statements  have  been  made  and  have  been  met  by 
a  complete  and  overwhelming  denial,  an  hon.  gentleman  again 
undertakes  to  renew  the  charge,  and  entirely  ignores  the  refuta- 
tion that  has  been  made.  I  will  give  a  statement  concerning  the 
correspondence  which  purported  to  have  taken  place,  and  has 


been  read  by  the  hon.  member  for  Quebec  Centre  (Mr.  Langelier) 
and  I  will  now  read  the  refutation  of  what  appeared  in  the  Globe 
of  5th  April,  1883,  The  Mail,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1883,  contain- 
ed this  statement  from  its  Ottawa  correspondent,  which  was 
published  in  refutation  of  the  statement  contained  in  the  Globe. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  then  quoted  at  length  the  Mail's  article 
which  had  at  that  time  (April  1883)  contained  not  only  Sir  John 
Macdonald's  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  denials  of  the  statement 
that  the  expression  had  been  used  by  either  of  them,  but  had 
shown  that  the  papers  had  been  stolen  either  from  Sir  Charles 
Tupper's  office  or  that  of  Messrs.  Foy,  Tupper  and  Macdonell* 
and  the  forgery  then  perpetrated,  care  having  been  exercised 
however,  by  the  forger  not  to  put  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  name  to 
the  document  which  he  was  charged  with  having  written  and 
which  contained  the  alleged  objectionable  words,  although  the 
other  documents  published  were  signed  by  the  persons  stated  to 
have  written  them  ! 

Sir  Charles  after  quoting,  continued  :  "  There  is  the  complete 
refutation,  and  the  emphatic  declaration  by  myself  at  the  time 
these  letters  first  appeared,  appears  not  to  have  been  accepted, 
and  I  will  assume  was  not  known  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
made  a  reference  to  the  statement.  I  will  now  read  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Macdonell,  who,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man, and  a  partner  of  another  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  the 
highest  standing  in  this  country,  Mr.  J.  J.  Foy,  of  Toronto.  No 
person  with  a  head  upon  his  shoulders  can  pretend  for  a  single 
moment  that  any  man  could  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  write  in 
terms  so  insulting  to  a  gentleman  of  a  firm  comprising  two  leading 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  country,  whatever  his  opinions  might 
be.  I  will  now  read  the  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Macdonell  a 
few  days  ago  : 

"  Alexandria,  April  gth,  1896. 

My  Dear  SIR  CHARLES  : 

I  have  seen  with  surprise  that  the  old  falsehood  has  been  revived  to  the  effect 
that  you  once  stated  that  "  you  had  no  confidence  in  the  breed,"  referring  to  those 
of  your  fellow-countrymen  v.'ho  professed  the  Catholic  religion.  I  had  thought  that 
this  had  long  since  been  disproved  and  abandoned.  Political  exigencies  would  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  necessitated  its  resurrection,  and  I  regret  to  find  that  no  less 
a  person  than  Mr.  Laurier  has  been  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to  give  countenance  and 
repetition  to  it. 

As  the  statement  was  originally  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  and  conveyed  by  you  in  a  letter  to  myself,  permit  rae  to  state  very  shortly 
the  facts. 
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Application  was  made  about  the  year  1879  by  the  late  Archbishop  Lynch  through 
me  to  the  Government  of  Canada  for  a  small  concession  in  respect  of  some  interest 
in  arrears  on  the  purchase  by  a  Catholic  institution  of  the  old  Bank  of  Upper 
Canada  building  in  Toronto.  You  were  Minister  of  Public  Works  at  the  time,  and 
I,  acting  as  solicitor  for  the  Archbishop  of  Toronto,  wrote  to  you  upon  the  subject. 
You  were  inclined  to  accede  to  our  request,  but  consulted  Sir  John  Macdonald  with 
regard  to  it,  and  conveyed  to  me  Sir  John  Macdonald's  legal  opinion  that  the  con- 
cession could  not  be  made  without  a  vote  of  Parliament,  it  not  being,  in  his  view, 
within  the  legal  competency  of  the  Privy  Council  to  remit  moneys  due  to  the 
Crown.  I  reported  accordingly  to  my  client  the  Archbishop,  to  whom  I  showed 
your  letter,  and  although  considerably  disappointed  at  what  we  thought  was  a  some- 
what forced  and  technical  reason  for  refusing  a  request  amply  justified  by  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  we  felt  that  nothing  further  was  to  be  done  in  the  face  of 
Sir  John's  legal  decision,  to  which  of  necessity,  we  bowed.  It  was  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic business,  and  you  were  naturally  guided  by  Sir  John's  view  of  the  law  and  your 
decision  was  final  and  was  conveyed  to  me  in  the  ordinary  course  of  departmental 
routine.  Shortly  afterwards,  but  fortunately  not  before  Archbishop  Lynch  had 
seen  your  letter,  the  correspondence  was  purloined  from  the  office  of  Foy,  Tupper 
&  Macdonell,  and  your  letter  freely  interpolated  by  some  facile  hand,  appeared  in 
print,  with  the  statement  that  Sir  John  had  made  use  of  the  expression  with  refer- 
ence to  Archbishop  I-ynch,  and  generally  including,  of  course,  Mr.  Foy  and  myself. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  stupidity  and  impudence  of  the  forgery,  for  such  it  was, 
the  statement  referred  to  having  been  forged  to  a  letter  genuine  in  other  respects, 
and  published  as  being  an  authentic  document  in  its  entirety.  I  was  surprised  that 
any  rational  being  could  be  so  stupid  as  to  credit  that  a  man  so  notoriously  astute 
as  Sir  John  Macdonald,  would  make  use  of  so  offensive  a  remark,  which  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  solicitor  for  the  Archbishop  in  a  letter  which  he  knew  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  shown  immediately  to  His  Grace,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
Secondly,  that  it  could  be  supposed  by  any  one  who  was  aware  of  the  well-known 
relations  of  the  most  intimate  personal  friendship  which  existed  between  Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  myself,  that  Sir  John  would  offer  me  so  gratuitous  an  insult  in  re- 
gard to  a  high  dignitary  of  the  church  to  which  I  belonged,  and  to  all  who,  in  com- 
mon with  myself,  professed  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  would  be  sup- 
posed to  be  conceivable  that  the  father  of  my  partner  could  be  selected  by  Sir  John 
as  the  medium  of  communicating  so  grave  a  breach  of  all  those  amenities  observed 
among  gentlemen  to  the  son  of  his  own  former  partner  and  life-long  friend.  And  I 
was  only  a  degree  less  surprised  that  it  should  be  suggested  that  persons  in  our  rank 
of  life  had  recourse  either  in  our  conversation  or  correspondence  with  each  other  to 
such  language  or  expressions  which  I  have  been  given  to  understand  are  customary 
among  loafers  at  the  street  corners,  and  the  habitues  of  the  slums. 

When  I  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Archbishop,  he  dismissed  it  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  it  suggested  that  Sir  John  Macdonald 
was  a  fool,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  caught  by  any  such  chaff  as  that. 

Let  me  state  in  conclusion,  that  Archbishop  Lynch  and  Sir  John  Macdonald 
continued,  until  the  death  of  the  former,  to  be  warmest  personal  friends,  and  I,  who 
was  then  a  resident  of  Toronto,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both,  was  frequently 
the  intermediary  between  them  in  relation  to  matters  of  common  interest.  His 
Grace  died  on  May  12,  1888,  and,  writing  to  him  in  March  5th,  1887,  shortly  after 
the  general  elections  of  that  year,  Sir  John  concluded  a  somewhat  lengthy  letter  as 
follows — "  And  now,  my  dear  Archbishop,  let  me  again  thank  you  most  warmly  for 
all  that  you  did  for  us  in  the  recent  campaign.  I  can  assure  you  that  my  colleagues 
and  myself  gratefully  appreciate  your  kindness," 

Having  had  something  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  Archbishop  thus  warmly  ac- 
knowledged, and  knowing  that  it  would  he  gratifying  to  me  who  was  then  an  invalid, 
His  Grace,  with  great  courtesy  and  kindness,  sent  me  this  letter  and  told  me  to  keep 
it,  and  it  thus  happens  to  be  in  my  possession.  It  indicates,  I  venture  to  submit, 
that  Sir  John  had  very  much  confidence,  indeed,  both  personal  and  political  in  his 
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friend  the  Archbishop,  and  those  of  his  faith,  and  that  he  had  very  good  reason 
therefor  ;  and  further,  that  the  confidence  was  mutual. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Laurier's  acquaintance,  but  I  feel  sure  that  after 
this  statement  (of  which  I  will  forward  him  a  copy)  he  would  not  repeat  a  story 
which  he  had  been  deceived  into  supposing  had  some  foundation  in  fact. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir  Charles, 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  A.  MACDONELL. 

The  original  of  that  letter  is  under  my  hand.  I  will  now  add  to 
that,  a  letter  by  His  Grace  Archbishop  Lynch,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, to  Mr.  Macdonell,  treating  with  profound  contempt  the 
insinuation  that  he  could  be  supposed  to  have  lent  himself  to 
countenance  any  such  statement  ever  having  been  made  : 


St.  Michael's  Palace, 
,  Toronto,  October  2nd,  1895. 

My  Dear  Mr.   MACDONELL: 

I  am  sorry  you  have  taken  so  much  to  heart  a  letter  written  many  years  ago, 
that  you  say  was  interpolated.  You  are  both  a  Catholic  and  a  gentleman,  incapable 
of  being  disrespectful  to  a  prelate  of  your  church.  I  am  sure  that  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  are  too  much  gentlemen  and  politicians  to  say 
anything  that  might  offend  a  very  large  portion  of  their  constituents. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  Yours  faithfully, 

+  JOHN  JOSEPH  LYNCH, 

Archbishop  of  Toronto. 

I  am  quite  sure,  Sir,  after  this  refutation,  I  need  not  say  a  single 
word  more  than  that  I  think  it  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated  that 
any  hon.  gentleman  lends  his  ear  to  any  rumour  of  fact  dating 
far  back,  and  which,  as  I  have  already  shown,  was  promptly  re- 
futed in  the  most  emphatic  and  thorough  manner  in  which  it  is 
possible  any  statement  could  be  refuted.  If,  under  those  circum- 
.stances,  questions  of  that  kind  can  be  revived  and  treated  as 
authentic  and  the  circumstance  ignored,  that  they  were  refuted 
at  the  time  they  were  originally  stated,  there  is  an  end  of  all  par- 
liamentary courtesy — I  will  not  say  courtesy,  but  fair-play.  I  do 
not  believe  the  interests  of  any  party  are  likely  to  be  promoted 
by  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  on  the  13th  April,  1896,  by 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  to  Mr.  Macdonell. 
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Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Minister's  Office, 

Ottawa,  April  13th,   1896. 
Mv  Dear  Mr.  MACDONELL: 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  very  timely  letter  on  the  19th  instant,  respecting 
the  old  exploded  charge  made  against  me,  that  I  had  used  opprobrious  epithets  in 
alluding  to  the  Catholic  body  in  Ontario.  Your  letter  is  admirable  both  as  to  mat- 
ter and  style.  As  I  telegraphed  you.  I  used  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Saturday  night  as  the  matter  came  up  again  and  there  was 
no  time  to  communicate  with  you. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  improved  upon,  and  I  should  be  much  obliged  by 
your  forwarding  a  copy  to  Mr.  Laurier.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  add  any- 
thing to  your  explanation  or  to  the  courteous  letter  which  you  propose  to  send  to 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Your  action  shall  certainly  settle  the  matter  for  all 
time  to  come. 

Believe  me,  with  repeated  thanks,  my  dear  Mr.  Macdonell, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

CHARLES  TUPPER. 

JONH  A.  MACDONELL,   Esq.,  Q.C. 


Having  thus  secured  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  permission  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  him  (Sir  C.  T.),  Mr.  Macdonell 
addressed  the  following  communication  to  Mr.  Laurier: 


Alexandria,   April  13th,  1896. 
Sir: 

Although  it  is  not  my  privilege  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaint- 
ance, I  deem  it  courteous  and  proper  to  forward  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  Sir  Charles  Tupper  on  the  9th  instant,  with  reference  to  a 
statement  made  by  you  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  8th,  to  the  following  effect 
as  reported  \n  the  press. 

"Roman  Catholics  everywhereknow  what  esteem  the  honorable  gentleman  has  for 
them.  They  know  that  at  one  time  he  expressed  himself — to  use  the  very  choice 
language  he  then  made  use  of — '  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  breed. '  If  he  had  no 
confidence  in  the  breed,  let  me  tell  him  that  the  breed  reciprocates  the  compliment.  " 

I  had  intended  forwarding  you  this  copy  by  the  same  post  which  took  the  origin- 
al to  Sir  Charles,  but  was  unavoidably  prevented  by  unforseen  circumstances  from 
doing  so  until  to  day.  I  beg  that  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  intentional  discourtesy 
and  with  every  consideration  which  your  high  character  and  station  alike  demand 
at  the  hands  of  a  political  opponent  however  pronounced. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.   MACDONELL. 

The  Honorable  WILFRID  LAURIER.  M.P. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  after  Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  on  the  14th 
April,  read  to  the  House,  Mr.  Macdonell's  letter  of  the  9th,  both 
Mr.  Laurier  and  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  who  had  made  the 
charge  against  him,  followed  him  in  the  debate  on  the  matter 
then  before  the  House  (the  Remedial  Bill)  but  that  neither  of 
these  gentlemen  thought  well  in  view  of  the  complete  refutation 
contained  in  Mr.  Macdonell's  letter  to  refer  in  any  way  whatever 
to  the  matter  of  the  charge  previously  made  by  them.  They  then 
and  there  abandoned  it  when  challenged  by  the  statements,  and 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  thus  stands  vindicated  of  as  grossly  unfair 
and  untruthful  a  charge  as  was  ever  preferred  against  a  public 
man  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  the  press  of 
this  country. 

The  following  letter  forms  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  episode  : 


Bishop's  House, 

Alexandria,  April  28th,  1896. 
My  Dear  Mr.   MACDOXELL  : 

It  afforded  me  great  pleasure  and  gratification  to  read  your  letter  to  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  which  refuted  so  entirely  and  satisfactorily  the  absurd  statement  that 
either  he  or  that  great  and  distinguished  statesman  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  ever 
alluded  to  Archbishop  Lynch  or  to  the  Catholics  of  Ontario  in  the  terms  with  which 
they  were  charged. 

Let  me  say  that  in  my  humble  judgment  should  this  exploded  allegation  ever 
again  be  resuscitated  with  a  view  to  injure  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  it  must  recoil  upon 
the  heads  of  those  who  can  be  guilty  of  such  conduct. 

You  have  done  your  part  well,  and  I  heartily  congratulate  and  commend  you. 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Macdonell, 

Yours  sincerely, 

t  ALEXANDER   MACDONELL, 

Bishop  of  Alexandria. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  as 
required  by  law,  submit  their  report  for  the  fiscal  year  begun 
October  1,  1891,  and  ended  September  30,  1892,  being  their  ninth 
annual  report. 

The  appearance  of  the  Reservation,  now  that  seven  years  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  opened  to  the  public,  is  such  as  to  justify  the 
commissioners  in  congratulating  the  Legislature  and  the  State 
upon  the  wisdom  of  making  the  shore  and  islands  of  the  Niagara 
river  free  to  all  mankind  forever.  An  observant  visitor  who  had 
witnessed  the  condition  of  the  Reservation  in  the  summer  of  1885 
could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  great  change  and  improve- 
ment that  have  since  been  wrought. 

The  transformation  is  more  noteworthy  when  the  very  limited 
amount  of  money  that  the  commissioners  have  had  at  their  dis- 
posal is  taken  into  consideration.  In  onlv  one  year  since  1887 
has  the  annual  a])propriation  for  care  and  maintenance  been 
more  than  s2U,00(>.  In  1889  the  amount  was  increased  to 
$25,00(1.  Thrice  only  has  the  Legislature  responded  to  the 
request  of  the  commissioners  for  a  special  appropriation  for  the 
work  of  restoration  and  penuanent  improvement,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  care  and  maintenance,  and  in  each  instance  the 
amount  obtained  was  but  $15,000. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  maintenance  is  mainly  expended 
in  the  payment  of  salaries,  whicli  amount  to  §4,000,  in  the  wages 
of   laborers   and  in   making  necessary   repairs  npon    the   roads, 
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bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Reservation.  \^ery  little  work  of  a 
permanent  character  can  be  expected  from  the  limited  appropria- 
tions that  have  been  made.  The  commissioners  would  therefore 
again  inform  the  Legislature  that,  if  satisfactory  improvements 
are  to  be  made  and  the  work  of  restoration  to  be  undertaken  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  its  importance  and  brought  to  a 
creditable  conclusion,  special  appropriations  are  necessary.  Tine 
disinclination  to  provide  the  commissioners  with  adequate 
amounts  for  special  improvements  should  disappear  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  receipts  from  the  Reservation  are  annually 
increasing  and  that  but  $300,000  of  the  Niagara  Reservation 
bonds  remain  outstanding,  and  that  within  three  years  these 
will  have  been  retired. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Governor,  dated  October  5, 1892,  the 
Comptroller  said  that  "  for  the  first  time  in  over  half  a  century 
the  State  of  New  York  is  practically  free  from  debt."  Of  the 
outstanding  Niagara  Reservation  bonds  amounting  to  $300,000, 
the  Comptroller  stated  that  "  they  can  be  canpeled  and  paid  at 
any  time  by  proper  legislative  authority.  There  are  sufficient 
moneys  in  the  treasury  with  which  to  pay  these  bonds  after 
meeting  all  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  and  now 
in  force." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  from  the  same  official,  that  the  cash 
balance  in  the  State  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
$1,903,312.11,  and  that  "the  burdens  of  the  people  by  way  of 
taxation  have  steadily  decreased  year  by  year,  and  the  tax  rate 
for  the  past  two  years  has  been  the  lowest  known  to  the  present 
generation  of  taxpayers." 

Inasmuch  as  the  State  is  enjoying  such  extraordinary  prosperity 
and  possesses  so  large  a  surplus,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
for  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  increase  the  allow- 
ances for  the  reservation. 

In  their  last  report  the  commissioners  referred  with  emphasis 
to  the  importance  of  improved  roads  and  walks  at  Niagara,  and 
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Stated  that  a  survey  had  been  made  for  a  new  road  on  Goat 
Island.  Such  an  improvement  was  particularly  needed  on  Goat 
Island,  inasmuch  as  the  old  road  had  been  long  complained  of  as 
unfit  for  the  very  considerably  increasing  carriage  travel  to  which 
it  was  necessarily  subjected.  The  $15,000  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  in  1891  was  "for  the  construction  of  roads,  walks 
and  other  improvements  on  the  reservation."  The  commissioners 
having  determined  to  construct  the  new  road  directed  the  survey 
to  be  made.  The  line  of  the  new  road  is  not  generally  as  close 
to  the  margin  of  the  island  as  the  old  road,  but  still  sufficiently 
near  for  observation. 

Plans  and  specifications  having  been  made,  advertisements  for 
bids  were  inserted  in  the  local  and  neighboring  newspapers.  The 
contract  was  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidders,  who  were  at  the 
same  time  regarded  as  competent  and  responsible.  ^  The  work  was 
begun  January  7, 1892,  and  although  interrupted  occasionally  by 
rain  or  snow,  or  delayed  for  apparently  good  reasons,  it  was  com- 
pleted in  the  summer. 

Tlie  road  is  7,434  feet  in  length,  sixteen  feet  wide  and  has  been 
constructed  in  a  thoroughly  solid  manner,  with  paved  rubble 
stone  foundation  course,  broken  stone  intermediate  course  and 
gravel  finishing  course.  On  each  side  of  the  road  underground 
gutters  have  been  placed,  with  tile  pipe  drains  in  the  bottom, 
which  em))ty  into  catch  basins  at  intervals  for  the  purpose  of 
the  roadbed,  and  paved  surface  gutters  have  been  made  wherever 
the  grade  of  the  road  renders  them  necessary. 

Landing  places  for  carriages  and  lay-bys  for  waiting  carriages, 
with  raised  platforms  formed  of  stone  curbing  and  gravel  surface, 
have  been  constructed  at  Luna  Island,  tlie  Horse  Shoe  Fall,  the 
entrance  to  the  Sisters  Islands  and  at  the  SpVing. 

The  s]oi)es  of  the  cuttings  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  road  at  tlie 
entrance  to  Goat  Island  have  been  trimmed  and  sodded. 

In  cutting  the  road  through  the  Goat  Island  forest,  no  large 
trees  were  destroved  to  make  wav  for  it.  and  visitors  may  enjoy 
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exquisite  views  of  the  sylvan  scenery  which  is  most,  beautiful  and 
most  impressive.  The  old  road,  no  now  longer  for  vehicles, 
is  used  by  pedestrians,  and  when  dry  answers  this  purpose 
admirably. 

The  commissioners  would  again  inform  the  Legislature  that, 
in  their  o])inion,  the  construction  of  a  roadway  from  the  Reserva- 
tion doAvn  to  the  Whirlpool  should  as  early  as  possible  be  under- 
taken. It  is  still  to  be  regretted  that  the  Whirlpool  could  not 
have  been  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State's  property  at 
Niagara.  It  is  hardl}^  necessary  to  say  that  the  Whirlpool  and  the 
Whirlpool  rapids  are  only  less  interesting  and  less  impressive 
than  the  Falls  themselves.  No  intelligent  visitor  should  fail  to 
see  them.  If  they  are  to  remain  outside  of  the  State's  domain, 
they  should  at  any  rate  be  made  easily  and  agreeably 
accessible.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  construction 
of  a  road  and  walk.  The  commissioners  would  suggest  that 
some  arrangement  be  made  by  which  the  expense  of  such  an 
undertaking  could  he  shared  by  the  State  and  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls. 

The  commissioners  would  also  suggest,  as  they  have  previously 
suggested,  that  the  proposed  road  should  be  supplemented  and 
continued  by  a  bridge  across  the  river  below  the  Whirlpool. 

During  the  year  a  conduit  for  conveying  Avater  to  the  Inclined 
railway  has  been  constructed  and  a  portion  of  the  old  upper 
supply  canal  has  been  filled  in  over  the  arched  brick  conduit  that 
supplies  water  to  the  Cataract  House.  The  surface  has  been 
graded,  and  the  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  decided  improve- 
ment. Other  necessar}^  work  of  improvement  is  being  carried 
on,  tlie  completion  of  which  will  be  announced  in  the  next 
annual  report. 

The  pier  at  the  foot  of  the  Inclined  railway  has  been  extended. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  improvements  adopted  by  the 
commissioners,   it  is   estimated   that   during   the   current    year 
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$25,00<)  will  be  needed,  and  the  commissioners  would  respectfully 
ask  that  this  amount  be  appropriated.  Reference  should  again 
be  made  to  the  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  that 
is  sure  to  occur  during  the  continuance  of  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  putting  the  Res- 
ervation in  a  condition  that  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  liberality 
of  the  State  and  prove  attractive  to  tourists,  whether  native  or 
foreign.  The  receipts  will  undoubtedly  be  very  much  larger 
than  ever  before,  and  this  consideration  should  have  due  weight 
with  the  Legislature  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation for  maintenance.  The  commissioners  think  that  the 
amount  should  be  $25,000. 

The  receipts  during  the  past  year,  though  larger  than  those  of 
the  previous  year  by  ^495.36,  were  not  as  large  as  was  expected. 
The  strike  at  Buffalo  and  the  excitement  caused  by  sensational 
reports  of  the  cholera  visitation  undoubtedly  interfered  with  the 
intentions  and  defeated  the  plans  of  many  tourists. 

Complaints  are  still  made  of  the  practices  of  hackdrivers  in 
conducting  tourists  to  places  and  points  of  interest  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Reservation,  where  admission  seems  to  be  free,  but 
exit  is  not.  The  unsuspecting  visitor  is  allowed  to  enter  with- 
out payment  of  an  admission  fee ;  but  just  as  he  is  about  to  depart 
he  is  required  to  pay  something,  generally  half  a  dollar.  This  is 
a  cause  of  great  irritation  and  annoyance  to  visitors.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  hackdrivers  receive  commissions  from  the 
managers  of  these  places  for  directing  and  conveying  strangars 
to  them.  That  there  should  be  some  mitigation  of  this  abuse,  or 
abatement  of  this  nuisance,  has  long  seemed  to  the  commissioners 
a  matter  of  importance. 

The  monthly  receipts  fi'om  the  Inclined  railway  were  as  follows  : 

1891.   October *347   45 

November 85   95 

December '. 48  50 
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1 892.  Januai-y 164   80 

February 115   80 

March 106   10 

April 123  75 

May , 322   40 

June 780   85 

July 1 ,  857   15 

August 2  ,  484   25 

September j  ,  065  40 


Total $7 ,  402  40 

Receipts  from  other  sources : 

Rentals p2, 330  00 

Interest 90  63 


Total 82,420  63 


Total  receipts  from  tlie  Reservation  during  the  year $9,823  03 


The  commissioners  have  received  from  the  State  for  main- 
tenance, current  expenses  and  salaries,  as  follows: 

By  chapter  336,  Laws  of   1883 $10,noO  00 

By  chapter  656,  Laws  of  1887 20,000  00 

By  chapter  270,  Laws  of   1888 20,000  00 

By  chapter  569,  Laws  of   1889 25  ,000  00 

By  chapter  84,  Laws  of  1890 20,000  00 

By  chapter  144,  Laws  of   1891 20,000  00 


Total     -i!ll5,000  00 


For  special  improvements  they  have  received  appropriations 
as  follows  : 

By  chapter  570,  Laws  of  1889 -n15  ,000  00 

By  chapter  302,  Laws  of  1891 15 ,000  00 

By  chapter  356,  Laws  of   1892 15 ,  000  00 


Total $45,000  00 


or  about  as  much  as  would    be   required    to   build   a   moderate 
dwelling  house  in  one  of  our  cities. 
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As  required  by  law  the  commissioners  have  remitted  to  the 

State  Treasurer  the  receipts  from  the  Keservation,  as  follows : 

From  October  1,  1887,  to  September  30,  1888 89,331  55 

From  October  1,  1888,  to  September  30,  1889 7,393   77 

From  October  1,  1889,  to  September  30,  1890 7,670  29 

From  October  1,  1890,  to  September  30,  1891 9,327  67 

From  October  1,  1891,  to  September  30,  1892 9,823  03 

Total $43  ,546  31 

Since  July  15,  1885,  the  day  the  Keservation  was  opened  to  the 

public,  down  to  September   30,  1892,   the   State   has   advanced 

to  the   commissioners : 

For  maintenance $105 ,  000  00 

For  special  improvements 33 ,  718  67 

Total $138,718  67 

Deducting  from  this  $43,51:6  31,  the  amount  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  by  the  commissioners,  and  the  balance,  895,172.36,  is 
the  amount  actually  expended  by  the  State  for  the  Reservation 
during  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  seven  years,  or  about 
§13,597.05  a  year. 

The  receipts  and  earnings  have  been  transmitted  to  the  State 
Treasurer  monthly,  except  interest  on  balances  in  bank,  which 
has  been  remitted  to  the  same  official  quarterly. 

The  Comptroller  has  advanced  to  the  commissioners  quarterly 
a  fourth  part  of  the  820,000  appropriated  by  chapter  144,  Laws  of 
1891. 

Of  the   treasurer's   report   herewith    submitted,   exhibiting  in 
detail  all  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  80,  1892,  the  following  is  a  summary  : 
Balance  on  li.ind  Oct(»bcr  1,   isOl $1  ,629  09 

KECEirrs. 

Inclined  railway $7  .  4o_'  40 

Rentals 2  .  330  oo 

Interest     ' 90  63 

9,823   03 
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From  State  treasury  as  per  chapter  144,  Laws  of  1891 .  .  .  S20,000  00 

From  State  treasury  as  per  chapter  302,  Laws  of  1891 .  . .  13,403  57 

From  State  treasury  as  per  chapter  356,  Laws  of  1892.  . .  4,859  66 

Total *49 ,  715  35 


Payments. 

Pay-rolls  at  Niagara  (maintenance) $14,5*^9  38 

Labor,  materials,  superintendent's  expenses, 

etc 4 ,  95  7  63 

Commissioners,  treasurer,  traveling  expen- 
ses,   etc 1,542  64 

'S21,029  65 

Remitted  to  State  Treasurer 9 ,  823  03 

Imjsrovements  as  per  chapter  302,  Laws  of 

1891 13,403  57 

Improvements  as  per  chapter  356,  Laws  of 

1892 4,859  66 

18,263   23 

Total 49,115   91 

Balance  September  30,  1892 #599  44 

Total  receii)ts  since  organization  of  the  commission,  1883,  $235,320  76 
Total  disbursements 234 ,721   32 

Balance S599  44 

The  following  is  "  an  estimate  of  the  work  necessary  to  be  done 

and   of   the   expenses   of  maintaining   said  Reservation  for  the 

ensuing  fiscal  year  "  ending  with  September  30,  1893 : 

Construction. 
Grading,  planting,  etc $25 ,  000  00 

For  Maintenance. 

Salaries,  offices  and  traveling  expenses $4,500  00 

Reservation  police,  watchmen,  etc 7 ,  200  00 

Mechanics  and  laborers 5 ,  000  00 

Materials,  tools,  trees,  etc 7 ,  000  00 

Miscellaneous 1 ,  300  00 

Total $25  ,  000  00 
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Estimated  receipts  from  October  1,  1892,  to  Sejttember  30,  1893: 

luclined  railway $8 ,  000  00 

Cave  of  the  Winds 1 ,  200  00 

Ferry  and  steamboat  landing 1 ,  500  00 

Carriage  service 100  00 

Baggage-room 50  00 

Interest  and  other  receipts 200  00 

Total §11,050  00 


A  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the  year  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  superintendent,  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  report  to  the  low  level  of  the 
water  in  the  Xiagara  river.  The  variations  in  the  flow  at  the 
Falls  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  scientific  observation  and  inquiry,  the  results  of  which 
would  be  most  interesting.  Measurements  of  the  discharge  of 
the  Niagara  river  have  recently  been  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  chief  of  engineers  of  the  United  States  Armv,  but  tlie 
results  have  not  yet  been  pul)lished. 

The  Niagara  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  rivers.  The 
basin  drained  by  it  comprises  more  than  2T0,0(>0  square  miles. 
It  carries  the  discharges  of  all  the  great  lakes,  excepting  Lake 
Ontario.  That  there  should  be  variations  in  the  volume  of  water 
in  the  river  and  at  the  Falls  is  to  be  expected. 

In  order  that  the  natural  flow  at  the  Falls  may  not  be 
diminished,  it  is  important  that  the  Legislature  should  here- 
after refuse  to  grant  to  individuals  or  corporations  the  right  to 
divert  the  water  of  the  river  lor  manufacturing  or  other  pur- 
poses. Although  the  volume  of  water  in  the  great  lakes  is  esti- 
mated to  be  nearly  0,000  cubic  miles,  and  the  supply  aiyparently 
inexhaustible,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  succession  of  large  diversions 
would  seriously  diminish  the  flow  at  the  Falls,  and  thus  detract 
from  the  grandeur  of  the  si)ectacle  and  contravene  the  purpose 
of  the  State  in  establishing  the  Reservation. 
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The  sources  of  tlie  water  supply  of  the  great  lakes  have  long 
been  a  subject  of  conjecture  and  inquiry  among  scientific  people. 
Whence  come  these  enormous  bodies  of  water  that,  in  spite  of 
the  constant  outflow,  remain  practically  unchanged  year  after 
year,  century  after  century  ''.  We  obtain  an  indefinite  idea  of 
the  immense  volume  of  the  discharges  of  the  great  lakes  by 
observing  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  As  to  the  sources  of  supply 
Ave  can  only  resort  to  theories. 

One  of  such  theories  is  that  the  water  comes  from  the  Rocky 
mountains.  From  the  peaks  and  sides  of  those  mountains, 
down  through  the  fissures  and  pores  of  the  earth,  descends  the 
water  of  rains  and  melting  snow.  This  water  is  borne  in  a 
subterranean  stream  eastward  and  supplies  the  great  lakes. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  tourists  generally  stay 
but  a  short  time  at  Niagara.  Although  the  Reservation  is 
annually  visited  by  half  a  million  people,  probably  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  them  spend  less  than  two  days  at:  the  Falls,  while 
most  of  them  arrive  and  depart  the  same  day. 

Most  native  Americans  probably  expect  to  visit  at  least  once 
the  most  celebrated  natural  phenomenon  of  the  country ;  their 
purpose  is  to  see  the  Falls  and  to  say  they  have  seen  them,  and 
for  this  they  fancy  or  have  been  led  to  believe  that  a  stay  of  a 
few  hours'  duration  is  sufficient.  Comparatively  few  even  think 
of  making  a  reasonable  sojourn  at  the  place,  of  taking  plenty  of 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  grandeurs  and  wonders  of 
the  scenery,  and  so  of  making  the  visit  really  profitable.  Many 
look  upon  a  visit  to  the  Falls  as  a  conventional  diver- 
sion, and  very  often  it  is  made  to  break  the  monotony 
and  tedium  of  a  "business  trip"  from  east  to  west,  or  west  to 
east.  Some  expect  to  see  everything  in  the  neighborhood,  from 
Port  Day  to  the  Whirlpool,  as  well  as  the  Ontario  park,  within 
the  interval  between  trains.  They  see  Niagara  in  the  same  way 
that  the  typical  Philistine  "takes  in"  some  great  and  famous 
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European  gallery  of  paintings,  or  the  cathedrals,  palaces,  monu- 
ments and  historical  inenioi'ials  of  an  ancient  city. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  method  of  sight-seeing  is  not 
the  most  profitable.  Xiagara,  from  frequent  mention,  descrip- 
tion and  pictorial  representation,  is  so  familiar  to  intelligent 
Americans  that  a  visit  to  the  Falls  is  to  very  many  people  not 
unattended  by  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  This  is  by  no  means 
unnatural.  The  fact  that  the  average  visitor  has  been  nearly  all 
his  life  familiar  with  the  Niagara  of  books  and  newspapers, 
makes  the  impression  received  at  the  iirst  sight  of  the  Falls 
themselves  much  less  deep,  vivid  and  powerful  than  it  would 
otherwise  be. 

Furthermore,  the  predilection  for  bulk  and  bigness,  the  preva- 
lent proneness  to  exaggeration  and  the  daily  practice  of  it,  the 
habit  of  dilation  and  overstatement,  the  pabulum  of  sensa- 
tionalism which  so  many  constantly  demand,  all  of  these  have 
stimulated  the  expectations  of  tourists  and  prepared  them  for 
disa])pointment  at  Niagara.  At  any  rate,  the  scene  in  con- 
trast with  the  extravagant  advertisement  of  it,  seems  some- 
what disappointing  and  inadequate.  The  cataract  appears  not 
to  be  so  stupendous  a  thing  as  was  anticipated,  and  thus  many 
tourists  are  (juite  ready  after  a  brief  sojourn  to  de])art.  If  such 
persons  could  persuade  themselves  to  tari-y  longer  and  to  culti- 
vate, so  to  speak,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  real 
Niagara  and  its  vicinity,  they  might  ex])erience  a  development  of 
genuine  emotion  ;  the  first  impressions  w^ould  disappear,  and  they 
would  soon  recognize  the  sublime  impressiveness  and  appreciate 
the  marvelous  beauty  of  Niagara. 

European  visitors  are  more  likely,  for  various  reasons,  to 
derive  rational  enjoyment  and  real  benefit  from  a  sojourn  at  the 
Falls.  As  they  are  disposed  to  take  sufficient  time  in  visiting  the 
different  points  of  interest,  their  expectations  are  generally 
realized  if  not  surpassed,  and  they  go  away  with  delightful 
impressions. 
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During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1893,  unless  there  should 
be  some  serious  intervention,  the  number  of  foreign  visitors  to 
Niagara  will  be  unprececlentedly  great.  Reference  has  pre- 
viously been  made  to  the  importance  of  having  the  Reservation  in 
such  a  condition  at  that  time  as  to  reflect  credit   upon  the  State. 

The  commissioners  anticipate  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Reservation  will  on  the  whole  be  satisfactorv,  though  further 
provision  for  the  public  convenience  and  enjoyment  would  have 
been  made  had  the  means  for  which  they  have  asked  been  placed 
at  their  disposal. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  a  map  of  historic  Niagara  pre- 
pared for  the  Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter,  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  ]n'esented 
by  him ;  also,  bibliographies  of  Hennepin  and  La  Salle,  compiled 
by  Cyrus  K.  Remington,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo :  an  extract  from  an 
article  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  September,  1892,  by  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Bryant,  on  the  Grand  Falls  Labrador  ;  and  an  extract 
from  Dr.  G.  Frederick  Wright's  book  entitled  "  Man  and  the 
Glacial  Period." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ANDW.  H.  GREEN, 
JAMES  MOONEY, 
JOHN  HODGE, 
JOHN  M.  BOWERS, 

DANIEL    BATCHELOR, 

Commissioners  of  the  State  Rese7'vation  at  Niagara, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To   the  Board  of  Commissioners   of  the  State    Reservation   at 
Niagara: 

Gentlemex. —  I  respectfully  submit  the  annual  report  of  the 
superintendent. 

The  Work  of  the  Year. 

The  principal  Tvorks  of  the  year  have  been  the  construction  of 
the  road  around  Goat  Island,  the  construction  of  the  conduit  for 
the  Inclined  railway,  and  the  Grove  lake  in  Prospect  park,  the 
filling  and  grading  of  the  slope  between  Falls  street  and  Bridge 
street,  the  filling  of  the  upper  and  lower  raceways,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  road  in  the  Grove,  the  excavation  for  a  new  road 
between  the  Grove  and  Bridge  street,  the  construction  of  a  crib 
around  the  first  pier  of  the  .bridge  from  the  main  land  to  Bath 
Island,  the  building  of  two  stone  additions  to  the  Inclined  Rail- 
way building  for  toilet  rooms,  the  building  of  a  frame  addition 
to  the  cottage  on  Goat  Island,  the  rebuilding  of  the  water  wheel 
and  the  laying  of  new  rails  upon  the  Inclined  railway,  the  removal 
of  the  excessive  growth  of  sumachs  on  Goat  Island,  the  grading 
and  sodding  of  the  banks  at  the  entrance  and  the  construction  of 
four  new  gravel  walks  on  Goat  Island,  the  macadamizing  of  River 
street  between  Fourth  and  ^Fill  slip  and  between  Falls  street 
and  Niagara  street,  the  construction  of  a  new  gravel  walk  across 
the  slope  between  Falls  street  and  l^>ridge  street,  the  graveling  of 
l»ridge  street  and  Rapid  street  and  the  removal  of  the  pier  in  the 
river  above  Bridge  street  and  of  the  electric  light  fountain  in 
Prospect  park. 

The  New   Road  ox  Goat  Islaxd. 

Notices  to  contractors  were  published  and  sealed  proposals  for 
the  construction  of  the  road,  fourteen  in  number  were  received. 
The  lowest  bidder,  and  the  next  lowest  bidder,  having  each  failed 
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to  furnish  satisfactory  bondsmen,  on  Januar}^  fonrtli,  the  contract 
was  awarded  to  Maloney  &  McCoy,  the  next  in  order.  Amount 
of  proposal  $ll,999-j§5j6-o.     Contracts  and  bond  were  duly  executed. 

Work  upon  the  new  road  was  commenced  January  eighth. 
The  trees  within  the  line  of  the  road  were  removed  without 
damage  to  adjoining-  trees.  Considerable  delay  in  the  progress 
of  the  work  caused  by  unfavorable  weather  was  experienced  in 
making  the  cut  at  the  entrance  to  Goat  Island. 

The  road  was  completed  July  twenty-second, 
T    Five   hundred  and  twenty- eight  feet  of  twenty -inch   Medina 
stone  curbing  have  been  placed  in  the  lay-bys,  at  the  American 
Falls,  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  the  Three  Sister  Islands,  and  at  the 
Spring. 

One  hundred  yards  of  paving  blocks  have  also  been  procured 
for  the  lay-bys.  Substantial  drains  and  catch  basins,  not  included 
in  the  plans,  were  constructed  at  the  entrance  to  Goat  Island 
and  two  gravel  walks  constructed  on  the  right  and  two  on  the 
left  of  the  entrance. 

A  suitable  oak  stairway,  with  seats  and  balcony  platforms,  has 
been  constructed  at  the  entrance  to  Goat  Island. 

The  shelter  house  at  the  Horseshoe  Falls,'  which  was  in  the 
line  of  the  road  was  removed  to  a  suitable  location. 

The  banks  at  the  entrance  to  Goat  Island  have  been  graded  and 
sodded,  and  the  margins  of  the  road  around  Goat  Island  are 
being  graded,  and  leveled. 

The  wear  of  the  road  during  the  past  six  months  has  been 
satisfactory.  It  is  dry,  smooth  and  hard,  excepting  in  places 
where  it  is  much  shaded.  In  such  places  through  the  w^oods, 
the  gravel  covering  is  soft  and  wet  and  may  have  to  be  replaced 
by  harder  material.  The  old  road  is  now  used  as  a  broad  and 
pleasant  path  by  visitors. 

The  Conduit  for  the  Inclined  Railway. 

Notices  to  contractors  were  published  and  sealed  proposals  w^ere 
obtained  for  the  construction  of  the  conduit  for  the  Inclined  rail- 
way. On  June  eighth,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the  lowest 
bidders,  James  E..  Hayes  &  Co.     Amount,  four  thousand  three 
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hundred  dollars  (84,300).  Contracts  and  bond  were  duly 
executed. 

The  completion  of  the  work  was  delayed  by  water  in  the 
trench  and  by  the  difficulty  experienced  in  building  the  outlet  of 
the  Cataract  House  raceway  over  which  the  conduit  is  con- 
structed.    The  conduit  was  completed  October  20,  1S92. 

October  25,  1892,  the  Inclined  railway  was  shut  down,  the 
water  turned  off,  and  the  work  of  filling  the  lower  raceway  and 
removino-  the  iDier  above  Bridg-e  street  commenced. 

The  electric  lijjht  fountain  in  the  Grove  was  removed  and  a 
small  lake  constructed  in  the  locality. 

The  walls  of  the  part  of  the  race  remaining  at  the  Inclined 
railway  building  were  taken  down,  the  race  narrowed  and  the 
walls  laid  in  cement. 

The  portion  of  the  race  remaining  is  to  be  spanned  by  brick 
arches,  supported  by  iron  beams  and  covered  with  loam. 

On  December  6,  1892,  the  water  was  let  into  the  conduit  and 
the  lake  for  the  operation  of  the  Inclined  railway.  With  the  gate 
at  the  inlet  to  the  conduit,  one-third  open,  abundant  water  is 
obtained  foi  the  operation  of  the  Inclined  railway. 

The  Grove  lake  causes  a  great  improvement  in  the  appearance 

of  the  locality. 

The  Inclined  Railavay. 

While  the  Inclined  railway  was  shut  down,  for  the  construction 
of  the  lake  in  the  Grove,  the  timber  work  supporting  the  tracks 
was  leveled  and  extensively  repaired,  and  new  steel  rails  of  a 
heavier  pattern  than  those  formerly  used  were  procured  and  laid. 

The  archwa}^  and  tlie  cars  were  repaired,  and  the  entire  ap]mratus 
put  in  first-class  condition  for  the  safety  and  accommodation  of 
the  public. 

Two  stone  additions  have  been  added  to  tlie  Inclined  railway 
building  and  fitted  up  for  toilet  rooms.  The  mason  work,  car- 
penter work,  plumbing  and  painting  have  been  done  in  a  substantial 
manner. 

The  Inclined  railway  Ijuilding  has  been  repainted  and  a  sub- 
stantial guard-rail  erected  in  a  (Uingerous  locality,  extending 
from  the  foot  of  the  Inclined  railway  to  the  steamboat  laiuling. 
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The  Bridges. 

Some  of  the  timbers  sustaining  the  first  stone  pier  of  the 
bridge,  from  the  main  land  to  Bath  Island  were  loosened,  by  the 
floating  ice,  and  washed  away. 

The  pier  has  been  incased  in  a  cribwork  of  timber.  Project- 
ing rocks,  were  first  blasted  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  the 
Rapids,  to  obtain  a  smooth  foundation. 

A  crib  of  oak  and  elm  timber,  seven  feet  high,  large  enough 
to  inclose  the  ])ier,  was  framed  and  put  together  upon  the  shore 
after  w^hich  it  was  let  down,  piece  by  piece,  and  put  together 
again  on  scaffolding  under  the  bridge,  and  then  lowered  into  the 
Rapids,  and  fastened  in  its  place. 

The  crib  was  filled  with  stone,  planked  over,  and  a  shield  of 
steel  weighing  1,250  pounds,  placed  on  the  point,  to  protect  the 
crib  from  floating  ice ;  all  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge  are  now 
protected  in  the  same  manner. 

The  bridges  having  been  extensively  repaired  last  year,  only 
incidental  repairs  have  been  made  during  the  present  year. 

Roads  and  Walks. 

A  new  road  has  been  constructed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Inclined  railway  building  in  Prospect  park,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  board. 

The  excavation  has  also  been  made  for  a  road  between  Pros- 
pect park  and  Bridge  street. 

River  street  between  Niagara  street  and  Falls  street,  and 
between  Mill  slip  and  Fourth  street,  has  been  macadamized,  and 
Bridge  street.  Rapid  street  and  the  road  in  Prospect  park, 
north    of    the  Inclined  railway  graveled. 

A  gravel  walk  has  been  constructed  across  the  slope,  from 
Falls  street  to  Bridge  street. 

The  building  of  the  new  road  on  Goat  Island  necessitated  the 
rearrangement  of  the  walks  at  the  entrance.  A  new  gravel  walk 
has  been  constructed  from  the  entrance,  connecting  with  the 
walk  to  the  Horseshoe  falls,  and  with  the  walk  to  the  Three 
Sister  islands. 

The  walk  to  the  Horseshoe  falls  has  been  graveled  and 
repairs  made  on  the  walks  around  Goat  Island. 
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Grading. 

The  slope  between  Falls  street  and  Bridge  street  has  been  filled 
and  graded,  several  thousand  wagon  loads  of  material  having 
been  obtained  for  that  purpose  without  expense  to  the  State. 

Grading  has  also  been  done  between  Mill  street  and  Bridge 
street,  and  around  the  lake  in  the  Grove. 

Buildings. 

An  addition  as  authorized  has  been  made  to  the  cottage  on 
Goat  Island,  and  the  sheds  and  fences  about  the  cottage  have 
been  removed. 

The  interior  of  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  building  has  been 
painted  and  a  new  building  erected  for  the  guides  to  take  the 
place  of  one  removed  from  the  line  of  the  new  road. 

The  roof  of  the  Inclined  railway  structure  which  was  damaged 
by  ice  during  the  winter,  has  been  repaired. 

Incidental  repairs  have  been  made  upon  all  the  buildings. 

The  buildings  are  in  good  condition. 

The  Nursery  for  Young  Trees. 

The  building  of  the  new  road  necessitated  the  removal  to 
another  place  of  some  of  the  trees  in  the  nursery. 

Two  hundred  each  of  arbor  vit^e,  balsam  fir,  American  spruce, 
hemlock,  spruce  and  white  pine,  and  204  uonymus,  sixty-four 
spirea,  eighty-three  red  cedar,  sixty  snowberry,  sixty  choke 
cherry  and  sixty  hawthorns  have  been  added  to  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  nursery. 

A  large  numl)er  of  sumachs  which  were  spreading  rapidly 
over  the  upper  end  of  Goat  Island  have  been  removed.  Clumps 
in  various  places  have  not  been  disturbed. 

Made  Land. 

In  the  stagnant  water  below  the  ])ier,  at  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Keservation,  a  considerable  amount  of  made  land  has  from 
time  to  time  been  added.  At  times  of  violent  storms  and  high 
water,  portions  of  the  made  ground  have  been  washed  away. 

A  Ijreakwatcr  of  stone,  twenty  feet  wide,  is  being  constructed 
from  the  pier,  along  the  outer  line  of  the  stagnant  water,  to  the 
shore,  some  distance  below. 
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When  it  is  completed,  made  land  can  be  secured  which  will 
be  very  valuable  and  will  command  fine  views  of  the  Rapids  and 

islands. 

Land  Slide. 

A  land  slide  at  the  northern  end  of  the  parapet  wall  in 
Prospect  park  destro^^ed  the  steps  at  the  foot  of  the  Inclined 
railway  buildings,  and  endangered  the  walk  along  the  high  bank 
in  Prospect  park. 

To  guard  against  further  damage,  the  soil  at  the  ])lace  of  the 
land  slide  was  removed  from  the  face  of  the  bank  down  to  the 
solid  rock  and  a  cribwork  of  stone  and  timber  built,  the  space 
behind  it  filled  and  covered  with  sward. 

No  further  danger  is  apprehended  at  that  point. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  pier  of  the  raceway  for  the  Inclined  railway  above  Bridge 
street,  was  extended  so  as  to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
Timber  and  stone  on  hand  were  utilized,  and  the  labor  was 
performed  by  employes  on  the  Reservation. 

The  iron  guard  railing  in  Prospect  park  and  on  Luna  Island 
and  the  signs  and  finger  boards  for  the  guidance  of  visitors 
around  the  Reservation,  have  been  repainted. 

All  of  the  sidewalks  upon  the  mainland  have  been  repaired. 

Permanent  oak  seats  have  been  built  into  the  balconies  of  the 
stairway  at  the  S])ring. 

The  trunks  of  trees,  stumps  and  other  debris  incidental  to  the 
construction  of  the  road  on  Goat  Island,  have  been  removed. 

The  care  of  the  nursery,  the  roads,  walks  and  grounds  and 
other  incidental  works -of  maintenance,  have  been  performed. 

The  Cataract  House  conduit  and  overflow  have  been  con- 
structed .  in  a  substantial  manner  by  the  proprietor,  without 
expense  to  the  State. 

FiA'E  Hundred  Thousand  Visitors. 

The  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  is  estimated  at  500,000 • 
Owing  to  the  railway  strike  in  this  section  of  the  State,  the 
attendance  in  the  month  of  August  was  not  so  large  as  usual. 
The  number  of  "excursionists  "  was  larger  than  last  year. 


I 
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During  the  "  excursion  season"  5,249  cars  arrived  on  special  rail- 
ways trains,  bringing  an  estimated  number  of  313,940  "  excursion- 
ists." From  the  statement  of  excursions  herewith  submitted  it  wiU 
be  seen,  that  while  the  greater  number  came  from  localities  in  the 
State  of  Xew  York,  many  came  from  other  States  in  the  Union, 
and  a  large  number  from  Canada. 

No  serious  injury  has  been  done  by  visitors  to  the  property  of 
the  State  and  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  maintaining 
order,  excepting  on  River  street,  adjacent  to  Prospect  park, 
between  Falls  street  and  Niagara  street,  where  various  establish- 
ments catering  to  the  traveling  public  are  located,  just  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  Reservation. 

If  the  complaints  from  that  neighborhood  continue,  it  may  be 
necessar}'-  to  close  the  entrance  to  Prospect  park  which  was  made 
in  part  for  the  benefit  of  the  adjacent  business  establishments 
midway  between  Falls  street  and  Niagara  street. 

During  the  summer  months  Prospect  park  has  been  kept  open 
until  1 1  o'clock  p.  m.    The  gas  lights  in  the  grounds  are  insufficient. 

Electric  lights  in  the  grounds  would  add  largely  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  locality  and  to  the  safety  and  enjoyment  of 
visitors. 

Receipts,  89,732.40. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  from  the   Inclined   railway  and 
rentals   amounted  to  ^9, 732.40,  nearly  one-half  the  sum  appro 
priated  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Reservation  during 
the  year,  to  wit :  820,000.     The  receipts  have  been  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State. 

The  net  cost  to  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Reserva- 
tion during  the  the  year  was  $10,267.fi'>,  a  cost  of  less  than  two 
mills  for  each  inhabitant.  In  lieu  of  such  expenditure  500,000 
visitors  were  saved  an  average  of  one  dollar  each  in  tolls  formerly 
charged. 

The  receipts  during  the  past  year  were  the  largest  during  the 
history  of  the  Reservation. 

Owing  to  the  Columbian  exposition  it  is  hoped  that  the 
receipts  for  the  year  1893  will  be  ofjual  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance. 
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The  receipts  are  derived  from  a  nominal  sum  of  live  cents  up 
or  down  on  the  Inclined  railway  and  the  rentals  from  the  steam- 
boat landing,  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  and  the  carriage  service. 

City  Government. 

March  IT,  1892,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls  which  comprises  the  former  villages  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  Suspension  Bridge  and  additional  territory. 

The  city  ordinances  relating  to  hackmen,  solicitors  and  guides, 
adopted  June  15,  1892,  are  hereto  appended. 

An  ordinance  should  also  be  adopted  requiring  the  proprietors 
of  points  of  interest  to  post,  in  conspicuous  places,  signs  stating 
the  prices  charged  for  admission. 

Visitors  are  frequently  conveyed  by  drivers  to  points  of  interest 
without  being  informed  that  there  is  an  entrance  fee  charged, 
usually  fifty  cents  for  each  person,  of  which  the  driver,  in  most 
cases,  receives  one-half  in  the  form  of  commissions. 

The  signs  stating  the  charge  for  admission  are  so  arranged  as 
not  to  be  seen  until  visitors  are  returning  to  their  conveyance, 
when  the  amount  of  toll  is  demanded. 

This  sharp  practice  at  those  points  is  the  source  of  imposition 
and  extortion ;  and  many  complaints  are  made  at  this  ofHce  by 
visitors  who  have  been  thus  victimized.  The  places  are  two  or 
more  miles  distant  from  the  falls  and  are  not  included  within  the 
Reservation. 

The  exclusive  livery  privileges,  mentioned  in  former  reports, 
continue,  and  complaints  are  made  at  this  office,  by  visitors,  of  the 
abuse  connected  with  them. 

"  The  city  ordinances,'relating  to  soliciting  visitors  on  the  streets, 
have  not  been  rigorously  enforced. 

Although  carriage  stands  have  been  ampl}"  provided  in  public 

streets   within    the  Reservation,   complaints   are   made   against 

licensed  carriage  drivers  for  violation  of  the  ordinances  of  the 

commissioners. 

Employes. 

The  number  of  employes  upon  the  Reservation  is  ten.  During 
the  year  a  large  number  of  laborers  have  been  employed  upon 
the  works  of  improvement. 
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Tabular  Statements. 

A  statement  of  the  excursions  to  the  Reservation  during  the 
year  is  hereto  appended ;  also,  detailed  statements  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  b}'"  the  superintendent,  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
rolls for  each  month,  and  classification  of  the  pay-rolls  and 
accounts. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

THOS.  Y.  WELCH, 

Superintendent. 
4 


Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
Relating  to  Carriage  Drivers. 


[Enacted  June  15,  1892.] 


CHAPTER  I. 

Hackmen,  Truckmen,  Solicitors  an^d  Guides. 

Section  1.  All  persons  are  prohibited  within  tlie  corporate  limits  of 
this  city  from  running  for  or  soliciting  any  passenger  or  passengers, 
person  or  persons,  for  any  steamboat,  horse,  cable  or  electric  car, 
elevator  or  other  public  or  private  conveyance,  or  for  any  hotel,  tavern, 
boarding  house,  store,  bazaar,  theater,  concert  hall  or  other  place  of 
2)ublic  resort,  under  the  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense. 

§  2.  All  persons  are  prohibited  within  the  corporate  limits  of  this 
city,  as  common  carriers,  from  driving  any  hack  or  other  vehicle  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers,  for  hire,  drawn  by  a  horse  or  horses 
or  other  beast  of  burden,  or  from  driving  any  car,  truck  or  other  vehicle 
for  the  transportation  of  goods  wares,  or  merchandise,  for  hire,  drawa 
by  a  horse  or  horses  or  other  beast  of  burden,  without  having  a  license 
therefor  from  the  common  council  of  this  city,  under  the  penalty  of 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  and 
every  offense. 

'  §  3.  All  persons  are  prohibited  Avithin  the  corporate  limits  of  this 
city  from  acting  as  guides  without  first  obtaining  a  yearly  license 
therefor  from  the  common  council  of  this  city,  under  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  and 
eveiy  offense. 

§  4.  Every  person  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  sections  2  and 
3  of  this  chapter,  shall  pay  for  such  license  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  dollars,  that  the  common  council  may  by  resolution 
designate. 

§  5.  All  licenses  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall 
be  signed  by  the   mayor  and  countersigned  by  the  city  clerk.     The 
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city  clerk  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  licenses  granted,  and  pay  all  money 
received  for  licenses  to  the  city  treasurer. 

§  6.  Every  person  having  a  license  under  the  provisions  of  this  ordi- 
nance, who  shall  vrillf  ully  misrepresent  any  public  house,  steamboat,  or 
horse,  cable,  electric  or  steam  railroad,  or  shall  willfully  make  any  false 
representations  to  any  person  or  persons  with  regard  to  any  solicitor 
or  guide,  or  shall  use  boisterous  or  obscene  language  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  vocation,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the  revocation  of  his 
license  or  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  both 
such  penalty  and  fine. 

§  V.  Every  person  licensed  to  drive  a  hack  or  other  vehicle,  who 
shall  by  false  representation,  trick  or  artifice,  plan,  scheme  or  device, 
induce  other  persons  to  enter  his  carriage,  or  who  shall  willfully  deceive 
or  attempt  to  deceive  and  thereby  commit  any  fraud  upon  any  person 
or  persons,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  twenty -five  dollars  and  his  license  may  be  revoked. 

§  8.  All  licenses  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
expire  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  in  each  year  unless  sooner  revoked 
by  the  common  council. 

§  9.  Each  hackman,  driver  and  guide,  shall  have  a  number  assigned 
to  him  by  the  common  council,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  his 
license.  He  shall,  upon  application  of  any  person  Avho  may  employ 
him,  mention  his  number  correctly. 

§10.  Each  driver  shall  place  inside  of  liis  carriage,  in  some  con- 
spicuous place  in  plain  sight,  a  card  containing  his  number  and  the 
rates  of  fare  established  by  the  common  council. 

§  11.  It  is  ordained  that  each  carriage,  baggage,  dray  and  express 
wagon  used  for  hire  within  this  city,  shall  bear  a  number  plainly  printed 
or  marked  on  the  outside  thereof  and  corresponding  with  the  number 
of  the  di'iver's  license,  at  least  one  and  one-quarter  inches  long,  so  as  to 
be  easily  road,  on  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  driver's  license.  And  it 
is  further  ordained  that  drivers  of  carriages,  driven  by  them  in  the 
night  time,  shall  exhibit  side  lights,  to  be  properly  trimmed  and  burning 
on  said  carriages,  and  the  number  of  said  license  plainly  shown  thereon 
on  said  lamps. 

§  12.  All  licensed  drivers  of  carriages,  wliile  engaged  in  their  busi- 
ness, arc  ])n)liil)itc(l  froni  l»cing  more  tlicn  twenty  feet  from  the  carriage 
they  may  have  in  charge  at  any  time. 

§  13.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  sections  nine,  ten,  eleven  and 
twelve  of  this  chajiter,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  twentv  dollars  for  each  and  everv  offense. 
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§  14.  Before  any  license  be  granted  to  any  carman,  truckman,  por- 
ter, solicitor,  guide  or  driver,  he  shall  execute  a  bond  in  the  sura  of 
three  hundred  (|300)  dollars  to  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  with  one  suf- 
ficient surety  to  be  approved  by  the  common  council,  conditioned  that 
he  will  pay  to  the  said  city  all  damage  Avhich  may  result  to  said  city, 
or  to  any  person  or  persons  through  his  negligence  or  malfeasance, 
while  acting  as  such  driver,  porter,  solicitor,  guide,  carman  or  truck- 
man. All  suits  on  said  bonds  to  be  brought  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  city  and  by  direction  of  the  maj^or  thereof,  and  any  money  collected 
on  said  bonds  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  the 
same  after  deducting  the  exj^ense  of  collecting  the  same.  Nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  person  from  bringing  an  action  in 
his  owni  name  for  damages. 

§  15.  No  driver  of  any  carriage  licensed  by  the  common  council  of 
this  city,  shall  demand  or  receive  of  any  person,  unless  there  be  an 
express  contract  between  the  parties,  any  mere  fare  than  is  established 
by  the  following  rates,  excepting  that  if  passengers  desire  they  must 
be  driven  to  the  railway  depots  without  extra  charge. 

For  carrying  one  passenger  and  ordinary  baggage  from  any  point 
within  the  city  limits,  to  any  other  point  therein,  not  exceeding  one 
mile,  fifty  cents;  for  each  additional  passenger  and  ordinary  baggage, 
twenty-five  cents. 

For  carrying  one  passenger  and  ordinary  baggage  from  any  point 
within  the  city  limits  to  any  other  point  therein  more  than  one  mile, 
and  not  exceeding  two  miles,  one  dollar;  for  each  additional  passenger 
and  ordinary  baggage,  fifty  cents. 

For  carrying  one  passenger  and  ordinary  baggage  from  any  point 
within  the  city  limits  to  any  other  point  therein,  more  than  two  miles 
and  not  exceeding  three  miles,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ;  for  each 
additional  passenger  and  ordinary  baggage,  one  dollar. 
.  For  carrying  passengers  any  distance  more  than  three  miles,  for  two- 
horse  carriages,  two  dollars  for  the  first  hour,  and  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  for  each  additional  hour;  for  one-horse  carriages,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  for  the  first  hour,  and  one  dollar  for  each  additional  hour. 

For  carrying  other  than  ordinary  baggage  Avithin  the  city  limits, 
for  each  piece  not  exceeding  one  mile,  twenty-five  cents,  more  than 
one  mile  not  exceeding  two  miles,  fifty  cents;  more  than  two  miles 
not  exceeding  three  miles,  seventy-five  cents. 

Any  person  who  shall  violate  this  ordinance,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a 
penalty  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  offense. 

§  16.  Ordinary  baggage  is  defined  to  be  one  trunk  and  one  bag  or 
band-box  or  other  small  parcel. 
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EXCURSIONS  FOR  1891-2. 


Date. 


WHERE  FROM. 


1891. 


Oct. 


Boston,  Mass  ,  via  West  Shore  Rv 

Rdck  GleD,  Pa 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  K.  Y.  Central  Ry. . 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  via  West  Shore  Ry.  .  . 

Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway 

Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  via  steamer  Shrewsbury. 
Washington,  D.  C 


1892 
Jan.        31      Rochester,  X.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway 

Feb. 


Mav 


June 


22 
24 


10 
13 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
31 

31 
31 
31 


4. 

10. 
11. 
12. 


Rochester,  X.  Y.,  via  West  Shore  Ry. 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  Electric  Light  Co. . .". . 


Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  Anc't  Order  of  Foresters 
Lockport,X.Y., Union  School  Arb'rDay 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  via  Erie  railway 

Youngstown,  O.,  via  Erie  railway.  . . . 
Xew  York  City,  via  West  Shore  Ry.  . 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.,via  st'r  Shrewsbury  &  H.. 

Boston,  Mass , 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  Tonawanda  and  Lockport,  Dec- 
oration Day 

Michigan  Editorial  Convention 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Republican  Conv. 
Xew  York,  Western,  Coal  Association . 


Xew    York     City     Schleswig-IIolstein 

Singing  Society 

Del.    Lack.  &  Western  railway 

Detroit,   Mich.,    German    Ladies'   Aid 

Society 

Buffalo,  X.   Y.,  via  Xew  York  Central 

railroad 

Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  via  West  Sliore  R.  R.. . 

Sanborn,  X^.  Y.,  public  schools 

Du  Bois,  Pa.  .^ 

R.  R.  Ex.  Jam'estown,  N.  Y.,  viaL.  S.  & 

M.  S.  R.  R 


Number 
of  cars. 


10 
14 
6 
8 
6 
4 


Estimated 

number 
of  visitors 


480 
600 
840 
360 
480 
360 
240 


56 

3,360 

5 

300 

4 
10 

240 
600 

14 

840 

14 
15 
10 
8 
5 
15 


25 
12 

10 

2 


126 


840 
900 
600 
480 
300 
900 
420 
180 

1,500 
720 
600 
120 


7,560 


180 
420 

300 


14 

840 

5 

300 

2 

120 

4 

240 

360 


30 
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Excursions  —  ( Continued). 


Date. 

WHERE  FROM. 

Number 
of  cars. 

Estimated 

nimiber 
of  visitors. 

-- 

1892. 

June     12. 

Findlay,  0.,  via  B.  P.  0.,  of  E.  Ry.... 

4 

240 

12. 
12. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  steamer 

6 
21 

360 

Buffalo,  K  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  Cent.  Ry. . . 

1,260 

12. 

Lockport,  X.  Y.,  via.  Erie  Ry 

5 

300 

12. 

Cleveland,  0.,  via  Nickel  Plate  Ry 

12 

720 

13. 

Whitbv  &  Pickering,  Ont.,  via  Grand 

13. 

Trunk    laiiwav 

8 

480 

Cincinnati  &  Galion,   0.,  via   C.   H.   & 

D.  raihvav 

10 

6O0 

14. 

Cincinnati,  0.,  via  C.  H.  &  D.  Rv 

20 

1,20C 

14. 
15. 

Toronto,  Ont 

8 
8 

48C 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  German  Lutli.  Ch.  . . 

48C 

15. 

Eldred,  Emporium  &,  01ean,via  Western 
New  York  &  Pennsvlvania  Rv 

8 

48C 

15. 

Batterv  "  M  "  First  N.  Y.  Art 

3 

18C 

15. 

Toronto,   Out.,  Canadian  I.  0.  0.   F., 

15. 

via  Grand  Trunk  Rv 

1 

9 

42C 

Pittsburo-,  Pa.,  "  B.  P.  b.  of  E." 

54C 

15. 

Washington,  D.  C,  "  B.  P.O.  of  E.".. 

8 

48C 

15. 

Niagara  Co.,  A.  0.  U.  W.  lodges 

8 

48C 

15. 

Buffalo,    N.    Y.,    delegation    of   boiler 

15. 

makers 

5 

30C 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,    deleofation    of   under- 

takers   

4 

24c 

15. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Ravmond  party 

1 

6C 

18. 

Markham,    Out.,    via     lake    and     Port 

Dalhousie 

Orangeville,  Ont.,  Ind.  Order  Foresters. 

6 

8 

36C 

48C 

Chicago,  111.,  Dem.  Nat'l.  Convention. 

3 

18C 

19. 

New  York  &  Albany,  via  W.  S.  Ry. . . 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Montgomery  Rifles,  Co. 

E,  Fourth  Michigan  Infantry 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  via  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry . 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  str.  Shrewsburv  .  . . 

13 

16 

10 

6 

780 

96C 
60C 
36C 

Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  C.  Rv 

20 

1,20C 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  Rv 

5 

4 

30C 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  Rv 

24C 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  Central.  . . 

5 

30C 

Toronto,  Out.,  via  G.  T.  Rv 

8 
3 

48C 

Niagara,  Out.,  Military  Div.  2 

18C 

20. 

Younffstown.  Ohio 

6 
5 

36C 



Toronto,  Ont.,  iournevman  tailors  .... 

30C 

21. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Dundas  M.  E.  church. . 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Metropolitan  church.  .  . 

5 

1 

30C 
6C 

22. 

Toronto,  Out.,  First  Ave.  Baptist  Ch  . 

5 

30C 
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Excursions  —  ( Continued). 


Date. 


1892 
June 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


WHERE  FROM. 


C,  C,  C.  &  I.  railway 

Newmarket,  Ont.,  North  York  Agri- 
cultural Society 

Chicago,  111.,  del.  to  Dem.  conv 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  AVagner  palace  car  emp. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  via  New  York  Cent  . . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Catholic  Knights  of  St. 
John 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  via  R.,  W.  &  O.  Ry . . 

Newark,  N.  J.,  via  Erie  railway 

New  York  and  Jersey  City  via  Erie  Ry, 

Bradford,  Pa.,  via  Buffalo,  Rochester 
and  Pittsburg  railway 

New  York  and  Albany  via  W.  S.  Ry . . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  str.    Shrewsbury. . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  C.  &  ^V.  S.  Ry 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  C.  &  Erie  Ry 

Buffalo,  New  York  &  Penn.  R}^ .  . . 

Toronto,  Brantford,  Woodstock  and 
Hamilton,  Massey  &  Hariis  agricul- 
tural works 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Grace  31.  E.  church .  .  . 

Oil  City,  Pa.,  via  Buff.,  N.  Y.  &  Phil, 
railway 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Union  coal  rep 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Ch.  of  "  Our  Redeemer" 

Elmira,  Waverly  and  Carbondale,  Pa., 
via  Erie  railway 


Toronto,  Out.,  Dominion  day  excursion. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Raymond  party . '. 

Jamestown,  N.Y.,  worsted  woolen  mills 
Cleveland,  O.,  via  Nickel  Plate  Ry.  .  .  . 
Cleveland,  O.,  via  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry . . . 
Buffalo,  X.Y.,  via  strs.  Shrewsbury  <fe  H 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Knights  of  Pythias..  .  . 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  via  West  Shore  Ry. . 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  New  York  Cen.  Rv 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  &  Erie  Ry 
New  York  city  via  N.  \ .  &  P^rie  Ry .  . 

Jamestown,  via  P^rie  railway 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Knights  of  St.  John.  . . 


Number 
of  cars. 


38 


Estimated 

number 

of  visitors. 


2,280 


6 

360 

22 

1 

,320 

9 

540 

8 

480 

14 

840 

5 

300 

5 

300 

21 

1 

,260 

12 

720 

10 

600 

10 

600 

26 

1 

,560 

6 

360 

13 

780 

34 

2 

,040 

8 

480 

4 

240 

6 

360 

4 

240 

10 

600 

601 

36 

,060 

36 

2 

,160 

4 

240 

3 

180 

12 

720 

12 

720 

10 

600 

9 

540 

8 

480      1 

20 

1 

,202 

8 

480 

7 

420 

5 

300 

7 

420 
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Date. 


1892, 
July 


9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 


WHERE  FROM. 


Buffalo,  K  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  Central,West 
Shore,  R.,  W.  &  O.,  Grand  Trunk, 
Michigan  Central  and  Erie  railways 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Elm  St.  Epworth  League 

New  Yoi'k  (en route).  Christian  Endeav. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Presbyterian  church.  .  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  American  Press  Ass'n. 

New  York  (en  route).  Christian  Endeav. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Universalist  church. . 

New  York  (en  route),  Christian  Endeav. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  special  party 

Clinton,  la.,  special  party 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Lutheran  church .... 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Toi'onto,  Ont.,  Ladies'  Aid  Society .... 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,Woodside  M.  E.  church 

Woodstock,  Ont.,  Karn's  piano  and 
organ  employes 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Ontario  Bolt  Works.  . . 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Wenona  Social  Circle.  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railwav 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  Cent."^R'y. . . 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  via  West  Shore  "R'y. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  via  Cent,  and  Erie  Ry's 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway.  .  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  via  Erie  railway 

St.  Catherines,  Out.,  Geneva  Street  M. 
E.  church 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Chestnut  St.  M.  E.  Ch. 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  Stevens'  excursion  .  . 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Ladies'  Auxiliary 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  St.  Peter's  Church  Y. 
P.  Society 

New  York,  Baptist  Ch.  Y.  P.  Society. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  St.  Paul's  Evangelical 
German 

Auburn,  N,  Y,,  Knights  of  Pythias.  . . 

Erie,  Pa.,  Presbyterian  church 

Butler,  Pa.,  via  Nickel  Plate  railway.  . 

New  York  State  Press  Association .... 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Caledonian  Society.  . . . 

Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  special  partv 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Metcalf  St.  Epis.  Ch . . 


Number 
of  cars. 


Estimated 

number 

of  visitors. 


130 

7,800 

6 

360 

8 

480 

8 

480 

4 

240 

240 

14,400 

5 

300 

20 

1,200 

5 

300 

5 

300 

2 

120 

3 

180 

8 

480 

6 

360 

13 

780 

2 

120 

3 

180 

1 

60 

3 

180 

21 

1,260 

8 

480 

9 

540 

6 

360 

5 

300 

4 

240 

2 

120 

5 

300 

6 

360 

5 

300 

9 

540 

2 

120 

8 

480 

5 

300 

5 

300 

6 

360 

5 

300 

5 

300 

6 

360 

9 

540 
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Date. 


1892, 
July      16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 

20. 


21. 


23. 


24. 


26. 

27. 


WHERE  FROM. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  E.  H.  Ross  Furniture  Co. 

Boston,    Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Coy  Wire  Works. .  . . 

Paterson  and  Newark,  N.  J 

New  York  city,  via  Erie  railway 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway 

Pittsbure:,  Pa.,  via  R.  &  P.  railway  . . 
Cleveland,  O.,  via  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R'y. . 
Cleveland,  O.,  via  Nickel  Plate  R'y.  . . 
Rochester,  N.  Y,,  via  West  Shore  R'y- 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  C.  railway  . . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway 

Lockport,  N.Y.,  via  Erie  and  Cent.  Ry's. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,via  strs.  Shrewsbury  &  H. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Bond  St.  Cong,  church. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Zion  Congregational  Ch. 

Jamestown  and  Brocton,  N.  Y 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Greenwood  M.  Ch 

Ottawa,  Out.,  Builders'  Masonic  lodge. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  St.  Mark's  M.  E.  church. 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  German  Fridens  In. 

Toronto,  Out.,  Sons  of  England 

Hamilton,  Out.,  Mechanics'  Inst 

Syracuse  and  Rochester,  via  W.  S.  R'y. 
Cleveland  and  Columbus,  via  L.  S.  & 

M.  S.  railway 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Home  Circle  Benefic'y. 

Phihidel])hia,  Pa.,  special  party 

Erie,  Pa.,  I.  O.  of  O.  F 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Christie  Biscuit  Mfg.  Co. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  International  Machinists. 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  Newton's  excur.  . . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Polytechnic  Inst'. 

Newcastle,  Ind.,  viaB.,  N.  Y.  &  P.  R'y. 
Albany  and  Troy,  via  West  Shore  R'y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Lockport,  via  New 

York  Central  and  Erie  railways.  . . 
Buffalo,   N.   Y.,    via  strs.   Shrewsbury 

&  H 

Toronto,  Ont.,  "  Queen's  Own  "  band. . 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Domin.  Com.  Travelers. 
Medina,  N.  Y.,  Christian  Ch.  and  S.  S. . 
Buffalo,    N;   Y.,    German    Evangelical 

Gemeinschaft 

5 


50 


Number 
of  cars. 

Estimated 

number 

of  visitors. 

2 

120 

5 

300 

4 

240 

3 

180 

7 

420 

10 

600 

10 

600 

11 

660 

10 

600 

10 

600 

8 

480 

32 

1,920 

8 

480 

8 

480 

10 

600 

5 

300 

6 

360 

6 

360 

6 

360 

7 

420 

8 

480 

9 

540 

7 

420 

9 

540 

10 

600 

20 

1,200 

7 

420 

9 

540 

12 

720 

8 

480 

10 

600 

8 

480 

5 

300 

12 

720 

10 

600 

3,000 


10 

600 

7 

420 

10 

600 

6 

360 

540 
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Date. 

WHERE  FROM. 

Number 

Estimated 
number 

of  cars. 

of  visitors. 

1892. 

July      27. 

Buffalo,    N,    Y.,    Sisters    of    Charity 

orphans  

4 

240 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  R.  &  P.  railway 

8 

480 

Columbus   and   Lancaster,  via   N.  Y., 

P.  &  0.  railway 

8 

480 

C,  C,  C.  &  D.  railway  (four  sections) . 

38 

2,280 

•28. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Rol^ertson   Bros.  Candy 

Manufacturing^  Co 

8 

480 

Little    Valley,  "'N.    Y.,    Call    Cutlery 

Manufacturing-  Co 

5 
6 

300 

Gowanda,  N.  Y.,  farmers'  excursion  . . 

360 

Toronto,  Ont.,  All  Saints'  church 

7 

420 

29. 

Cauandaigua,  N.  Y.,  LTnion  churches. . 

12 

720 

Canada  Pac.  R'y,  A.  0.  U.  W.  lodges, 

14 

840 

Toronto,  Ont.,  deaf-mutes 

4 
8 

240 

Buffalo  and  Lockport,  N.Y.,  via  Erie  r'y 

480 

30. 

Toronto,Out.,  emp.  Plate-Glass  Mfg.  Co 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  employes   Sanford    & 

7 

420 

Co.,  clothiers 

18 
9 

1,080 

Olean,  N.  Y.,  employes  car-sho]is 

540 

Cobourg,  Ont.,  agricultural  machinists. 

8 

480 

Washington,  D.  C,  special  party.  .  .  .' . 

8 

480 

Berlin,  Ont.,  Shirt  Manufacturing  Co. 

9 

540 

Newark,  N.  J.,  via  Eric  railway 

8 

480 

31. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railwaj'^ 

Carbondale  and  Scranton,  Pa.,  via  D., 

13 

780 

L.  &  W.  railway 

13 
13 

780 

Cleveland,  0.,  via^Nickel  Plate  R'y.  .  . 

780 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway  .... 

2 

120 

Cleveland,  0.,  via  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R'y. . 

9 

540 

Cleveland,  0.,  via  N.  Y.,  P.  &  0.  R'y. 

10 

600 

Boston,  Mass.,  Knights  Templar  Com. 

5 

300 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  Cent.  R'y.  . . 

48 

2,880 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  C.  R'y\  . . . 

4 

240 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  via  N.  Y.,  C.  &  St.  L.  R'y 

12 

720 

Jamestown,  Swedish  excursion 

9 

540 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  Dental  Ass'n  Com. 

8 

480 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  via  West  Shore  R'y. 

9 

540 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  strs.  Shrewsburj^  &  H. 

15 

900 

Warren  and  Akron,  0.,  and  Jamestown, 

N.  Y.,  via  B.,  N.  Y.  &  Phil.  R'y  . . . 

13 

780 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway 

7 

420 

1,527 

91,620 
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Date. 

AVHERE  FROM. 

Number 

Estimated 
number 

of  cars. 

of  visitors. 

1892. 

Aug.        1. 

Toronto,  Out.,  "  Grenadier  band  " 

8 

480 

2. 

Elmira,  Bath  and  Corning,  via  Erie  R'y 

12 

720 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Kansas  Citv  R'y  . 

35 

2,100 

Warren,  Pa.,  via  B.,  R.  k  P.  R'y 

9 

540 

New  York  city,  via  West  Shore  R'y. . 

]0 

600 

Meadville,  Pa.,  via  Erie  railway 

8 

480 

3. 

Kew  York,  Ontario  &.  Western  R'y  . . 
Middlepoit,    Gasport    and     Lockport, 

8 

480 

Union  schools 

10 
9 

600 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Sons  of  England 

540 

4. 

Conneautville,  Pa.,  via  Nickel  Plate  R'y 

14 

840 

Gait,  Ont.,  Canadian  Foresters 

9 

540 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y„  Newton  excursion, 

8 

480 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  German  Luth.  Ch.  . . 

10 

600 

Meadville,  Pa 

8 
10 

480 

Guelph,  Ont.,  A.  0.  U.  W.  lodge 

600 

Dundas,  Out.,  Bertram's  Tool  Works . . 

10 

600 

5. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

8 

480 

Gasjjort  and  Orangeport,  N.  Y.,  Chris- 

tian church 

9 

540 

Providence,    R.    I.,    St.    John's    Com- 

manderv,  K.  T 

10 
21 

600 

6. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  via  R.,  W.  &  0.  R'y  . 

1,260 

Concord,    N.    H.,    St.    George's    Com- 

manderv,  K.  'V 

9 
10 

540 

Toronto,  Ont.,  painters  and  decorators, 

600 

V. 

Newcastle,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway.  .  . . 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  via  B.,  R.  ct  P.  and 

16 

960 

West  Shore  railways 

24 

1,440 

Paterson,    Newark,    Palmira,    etc.,    via 

Erie  railway 

14 

46 

840 

Buffalo,  X.  Yl,  via  N.  Y.  Ceniml  R'y. 

2,760 

Lock])ort,  N.  Y.,  via  New  York  Central 

and  P>rie  radvvays .' 

8 
11 

480 

New  York,  via  Erie  railway 

660 

8. 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Irish-Protestant  Benev. 

Association 

18 
10 

1 ,080 

Woodstock  and  Toronto,  lacrosse  clubs, 

600 

Toronto,  Out.,  Knights  of  St.  John.  . . 

10 

600 

Paris    and    Grimsby,  Ont.,  Mechanics' 

Inst 

9 

7 

540 

9. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Church  (if  Kni,dand  S<»c. 

420 

Chautauqua,  Newton's  excursion  .  .  .  . . 

8 

480 

Unisport   and    Beech   Creek,   via   New 

York  Central   rail\va\- 

9 

540 
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Date. 

WHERE  FROM. 

Number 
of  cars. 

Estimated 
numljer 

of  visitors. 

1892. 

Aug.     10. 

Brampton,  St.  Paul's  cliurcli 

7 

420 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  St.  Jolin's  Evangelical 

Lutheran  cliurch 

.     26 
5 

1,560 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  conv.  paper  hag  mfrs. . 

300 

11. 

Brantford,  Ont.,  via  Erie  railwaj^ 

5 

300 

LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  Total  Ahstinence  Sue. . 

8 

480 

Milton,  Ont.,  civic  holiday 

7 

420 

12. 

Philadeli)hia,  Pa.,  via  North'n  Cent.  R'y 

10 

600 

Cincinnati,  0.,  via  C,  H.  &  D.  R'y.  .  . 

14 

840 

Toronto,  Ont.,  employes  Barher  &  Ellis 

Blank  Book  Manufacturing  Co 

9 

540 

Bradford,  Pa.,  via  B.,  N.  Y.  &  Pa.  R'y, 

10 

600 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Equitable  Aid  Union. . 

11 

660 

Chautauqua,  Newton's  excursion 

9 

540 

13. 

Windsor,  Chatham  and  Hamilton,  Ont., 

employes  Grand  Trunk  railway  .... 

20 

1,200 

Medina,  N.  Y.,  employes  A.  L.  Sweet, 

iron  workers 

4 
10 

240 

Watertown,  farmers'  picnic.  . 

600 

Canandaigua  and  Manchester,  via  New 

York  Central  railway  (old  road) 

10 

600 

Toronto,  Ont.,  employes  Bell  Tel.  Co.  . 

4 

240 

Boston,  Mass.,  Raymond  party 

7 

420 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  C.  (old  road) 

14 

840 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  via  R.,W.  &0.  R'y, 

9 

540 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  str.  Shrewsbury.  .  . 

3 

180 

14. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  Cent.  R'y.  . . 

55 

3,300 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  via  West  Shore  R'y, 

10 

600 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  via  New  York  Cent. 

and  Erie  railways 

10 

600 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  str.  Shrewsbury.  . . 

15 

900 

15. 

London,  Ont.,  Court  Forest  Queen  lodge 

10 

600 

London,  Ont.,  Sons  of  England 

10 

600 

Toronto,  Ont.,  civic  holiday 

9 

540 

14. 

7                        "                                                     %j 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway.  . . 

8, 

480 

16. 

Stafford,  N.  Y.,  Methodist  Episcopal, 

Baptist  and  Presb3'terian  churches .  . 

9 

540 

17. 

b'oYt  Wayne,  Ind.,  via  Nickel  Plate  R'y, 

15 

900 

Columbus,  0 

10 

600 

Beamsville,  Ont 

9 
13 

540 

Burlington,  Ont.,  Masonic  society  .... 

780 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

6 

7 

360 

18. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Lutheran  church  .... 

420 

Toronto,    Ont.,    A.    0.    U.    W.    and 

Forester  lodges 

9 

540 

■ 
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1892. 
Aug.     If 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


where  from. 


Randolph,  N.  Y.,  Order  of  JMaccabees, 
Cleveland,  O.,  via  Lake  Shore  railway, 
Chicago,  111.,  via  Nickel  Plate  R'y .  . . . 

Firemen's  convention 

Lewis    conntv,    N.    Y.,    "  Fort    Pillow 

Col.  Society  " .- 

Bradford,  Pa 

Wellsville  and  Hornellsville 

Lockport,  N.  Y 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  gun  works  employes. . 
Kansas  City  (en  route  to),  K.  of  P.  .  .  . 
Buffalo  and  Rochester,  Am.  Ass'n  for 

Adv.  of  Science 

I^iantford,  Ont.,  civic  holiday 

Carbondale    and    Scranton,    Pa.,     via 

D.,  L,  &  W.  railway 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  Ei-ie  railway 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway  .... 
Jersey  City,   N.  J.,  Elniira  and   Hor 

nellsville,  via  Erie  railway , 

Western  New^  York  &  P.  railway  .... 
Carbondale  and  Lockhaven,  via  D.,  L. 

&  W.  railway 

Cleveland,  ().,  via  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  and 

Nickel  Plate  railways 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  via  \Yest  Shore  R'y, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  Cent.  R'v.  . . 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  via  N.Y.  C.  &  EricR'ys 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,    via    strs.    Shrewsbury 

&\l 

Oakville  and  Georgetown,  Ont.,  "  Order 

of  Foresters  " 

Scranton  and  Clean,  via  West.^  N.  Y. 

&  Pa.  railway 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway 

Buff.,  Roch.  &  Pitts,  railway 

Rochester  atnl  Spencerjiort 

Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  A.  O.  U.  W 

Altoona,  Pa.,  via  Roch.  &,  Pitts.  R'}'.  . 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway 

Toronto,  Ont.,  St.'  Matthias'  churcli.  .  . 
Toronto,  (Jnt.,  locomotive  firemen  .  .  .  . 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  via  Nickel  Plate  R'y, 
Grand  Island,  N.  Y.,  Union  Sun.  Sch 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway.  .  .  . 


Number 
of  cars. 


10 

10 
14 

500 

4 
9 
14 
4 
9 


21 

12 
10 

2 

12 
11 

13 

20 

8 

45 

7 

15 
10 


Estimated 

number 
of  visitors. 


600 
600 

840 
30,000 

240 
540 
840 
240 
540 
480 

480 
1,260 

Y20 
600 
120 

V20 
660 

780 

1,200 
480 

2,700 
420 

900 

600 


10 

600 

2 

120 

9 

540 

12 

720 

/ 

420 

9 

540 

10 

600 

5 

300 

7 

420 

12 

720 

5 

300 

3 

180 
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Date. 


1892. 
Aug.     25. 


26. 


28. 


29. 
30. 

31. 


Sept. 


WHERE  FROM. 


Rochester,    Middleport,    Batavia    and 

Brockport,  via  New  York  Cent.  R'y. 

Gait,  Ont.,  Sons  of  Temperance 

Allegheny  Valley 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,   National   Guards,   via 

New  York  Central  railway 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nat.  Guard,  via  Erie  R'y 
Cincinnati   and   Columbus,  O.,  via  C, 

H.  &  D.  railway 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  C.  and  West 

Shore  railways 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  C.  and  Erie 

railways 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  river  steamers 

Chicago,  111.,  Knights  of  Pythias  .... 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  via  Eiie  railway.  .  . 
Buffalo  and  Lockport,  via  Erie  R'y.  . . 
Buffalo     and    Lockport,    via    steamer 

Shrewsbury 

Hamilton,  Ont 

Meadville,  Ont 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway. 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati  &  Columbus  R'}^, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Order  of  Maccabees. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Sons  of  St.  George . .  . 


Erie,  Pa.,  Clark's  Business  College. .  . . 

Cleveland,© 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  str.  Shrewsbury.  .  . 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  order  C.  M.  B.  A 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  str.  Shrewsbury  .  . 
Buffalo,   N.    Y.,  ^German-Am.    Society 

Tecnologists 

Erie,  Pa.,  molders,  machinists,  etc.  .  .  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  via  North.  Cent.  R'y, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway.  .  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  railway 

Newark  anil  Paterson,  N.  J.,  via  Erie  r'y 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  via  West  Shore  R'y 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  Cent.  R'y, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Arion  Singing   Soc 


Number 
of  cars. 

Estimated 

number 
of  visitors. 

16 

960 

12 

720 

7 

420 

5 

300 

9 

540 

65 

3,900 

18 

1,080 

18 

1,080 

40 

2,400 

6 

360 

10 

600 

10 

600 

4 

240 

5 

300 

8 

480 

8 

480 

9 

540 

5 

300 

32 

1,920 

19 

1,140 

5 

300 

20,020 

121,20 

6 

360 

8 

480 

4 

240 

5 

300 

4 

240 

8 

480 

11 

660 

18 

1,080 

7 

420 

8 

480 

10 

600 

10 

600 

23 

1,380 

6 

360 
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Date. 

WHERE  FROM. 

Number 
of  cars. 

Estimated 

number 
of  visitors. 

1892. 
Sept.        4. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  N.  Y.  Cent.  R'y. . . 

Lock[)ort,  N.  Y.,  via  New  York  Cent. 

and  Erie  railwavs 

46 

8 
15 

32 
12 
16 
12 

14 

46 

8 

12 

10 

9 
8 

26 
3 

10 

15 
8 
11 
4 
10 
11 
10 
11 
35 

V 
10 
10 

10 
31 
15 

7 

10 

8 

6 

8 

2,760 

480 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.   via  steamers 

900 

5. 

New  York,  Newark  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J 

1,920 

7. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pitts.  R'y  .... 

New  Castle,  via  Erie  railway 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  via  West  Shore  R'y, 

Paterson,    Newark,    Elmira,    etc.,    via 

Erie  railwav 

720 
960 
720 

840 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  steamers  and  New 
York  Central  railroad. 

2,760 

Lockport,  N.Y.,  via  N.Y.  C.  &  Erie  R'ys 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  special  party 

Put-in-Bav,  Mich 

480 
720 
600 

8. 

Emporium  and  Olean,  via  B.,  N.  Y.  & 
P.  railwav 

540 

9. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Raymond  partv 

C,  C,  C.  &  I.  railway ' 

480 
1,560 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  str.  Shrewsbury.  . . 
Baltimore  and  Washington 

180 
600 

10. 

Pittsburg  and  Oil  Cit}',  via  B.,  N.  Y. 
&  P.  railwav 

900 

11. 

Utica  and  Rochester,  via  W.  S.  R'y  .  . 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  via  R.,  W.  &  0.  R'y. . 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Western  Union  Ass'n. . 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &:  Pittsburg  R'y  .  . 
West.  N.  Y.  &  P.  railwav 

480 
660 
240 
600 
660 

Rocliester,  N.  Y.,  via  West  Shore  R'y, 
Cleveland,  0.,  via  Nickel  Plate  R'v.  . . 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  Erie  &  N.  Y.  C.  R'ys 
Lock}»ort,    N.  Y.,   via   Erie   and   New 
York  Central  railways 

600 

660 

2,100 

420 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  steamer 

600 

13. 
14. 

New  York,  "  Prescott's,"  via  Erie  R'y, 

Syracuse  and  Rochester,  via  New  York 

Central  railway 

600 
600 

15. 
14. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  Sc  Dayton  R'y.. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Grand  iVrniy   excur.  .  , 
Carbondale,  Pa 

1,860 
900 
420 

15. 

Bath,  N.  Y 

600 

Dayton,  C)    

480 

Toronto,  Out 

360 

16. 

New  York,  G(jodrcll<>ws  (German) .... 

480 
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Date. 


P  t-  1892. 
Sept.  ^16. 
17. 


18. 


21. 

22. 
24. 

25. 


27. 
28. 


WHERE  FROM. 


Number 
of  cars. 


Toronto,    Ont 

Washington,  D.  C,  Grand  Arni}^ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Republican  league .... 

Toronto,    Ont 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Grand  Army 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Washington,  D.  C 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  via  West  Shore  R'y, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  steamers  and  New 

York  Central  railway 

Lockport,    N.  Y.,  via   Erie   and    New 

York  Central  railways 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  railroad  ticket  brokers, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Holy  Angels'  academy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  special  part}^  ...... 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  special  party 

Washington,  D.  C,  Grand  Army 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  via  West  Shore  R'y, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  steamers 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  New  York  Central 

and  Erie  railways 

Lockport,  N.  Y 

Erie,  Pa.,  special  party 

Castile,    Warsaw    and    Hillsville,    via 

Erie  railway 


10 

12 

12 

10 

8 

5 

6 

10 


35 


900 


Estimated 

number 

of  visitors. 


600 
720 

720 
600 
480 
300 
360 
600 
480 

,100 


11 

660 

16 

960 

4 

240 

9 

540 

6 

360 

8 

480 

10 

600 

8 

480 

39 

2,340 

11 

660 

4 

240 

6 

360 

54,000 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


The  Commissioners  of    the  State    Reservation    at  Niagara,  in 
account  loith  Henry  E.  GrectOry,  Treasurer. 
1891. 
Oct.        1.  Balance  on  hand  this  date $1 ,629  09 

Receipts. 

9.  Quarterly     advance      from     State 

Comptroller $5,000  00 

1892. 

Jan.      20.  Quarterly     advance     from     State 

Comptroller 5,000  00 

April    25.  Quarterly     advance     from     State 

Comptroller 5  ,000  00 

July     16.  Quarterly     advance      from     State 

Comptroller 5,000  00 

20,000  00 

S2)ecial  Appropriation  as  per  chapter  302,  Laws  o/  1891, 
for  "  the  construction  of  roads,  vxdks  and  other 
improve7nents  on  the  Reservation.'''' 

1891. 
Oct.        7.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller  on 

account S393  20 

28.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller  on 

account '         218   95 

Dec.     30.  Payment  by  State  Com])t roller  on 

account 348   91 

1892, 
Feb.      13.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller  on 

account  1,028  44 

Mch.     11.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller  on 

account 624    14 

April    12.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller  on 

account 1,266  47 
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1892. 
May     11.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller  ou 

accomit $1 , 399  33 

June     11.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller  ou 

account 1 ,4V4   10 

July     14,  Payment  by  State  Comptroller  on 

account  1 , 484  32 

Aug.     12.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller  on 

account 889   82 

Sept.     21.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller  on 

account  4 , 275   89 


S13,403  57 


Special  appropriation  as  per  chapter  356,  Laws  of  1892. 

1892. 
June      11.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller  ou 

account 179  50 

July      14.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller  on 

account 907  52 

Aug.      1 2.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller  on 

account  1 , 820  02 

Sept.     21.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller  on 

account  2 ,052   62 

1891. 4,859 

Nov.        2.  Draft  on  Cataract  Bank,  for  Octo- 
ber receipts $347   45 

Dec.        1.  Draft     on     Cataract     Bank,     for 

November  receipts 85   95 

31.  Draft     on     Cataract     Bank,     for 

December  receipts 48  50 

1892. 
Feb.        1.  Draft  on  Cataract  Bank,  for  Janu- 
ary receipts 64   80 

March     1.  Draft  on  Cataract  Bank,  for  Feb- 
ruary receipts 115  80 

31.  Draft  on  Cataract  Bank,  for  March 

receipts 106   10 

May         2.  Draft  on  Cataract  Bank,  for  April 

receipts 123   75 

June        1.  Draft  on  Cataract  Bank,  for  May 

receipts 522  40 

30.  Draft  on  Cataract  Bank,  for  June 

receipts 990  85 
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1892. 
Aug.        1.  Draft  on  Cataract  Bank,  for  July 

receipts S2,16V   15 

Sept.        1.  Draft     on     Cataract     Bank,     for 

August  receipts 2  ,  994  25 

30.  Draft  on  Cataract  Bank,  for  Sep- 
tember receipts 2 ,  165  40 

'■ S9,V32  40 

1891. 
Dec.      31.  Interest  on  balances  in   Manufac- 
turers and  Traders'   Bank $23  53 

1892. 
March  31.  Interest  on  balances  in  Manufac- 
turers and  Traders'  Bank 19  06 

June      30.  Interest  on  balances  in  Manufac- 
turers  and  Traders'  Bank 24  22 

Sept.      30.  Interest  on   balances  in  Manufac- 
turers and  Traders'  Bank 23  82 

90  63 

849,715   35 
Expenditures. 

loyi.    abstract,      voucher. 

Oct.     8.  LXiv        835.  Daniel  Batchelor,  com- 
missioner,    traveling 

expenses |21   96 

20.  LXiv  836.  Hotel  Kaltenbach, 
President  Green's  ex- 
penses   21   00 

*23.  LXIV  837.  John  Hodge,  commis- 
sioner, traveling  ex- 
penses    11  03 

Nov.    2.  LXIV        838.  Pay-roll  at  Niagara  for 

October 1,172   78 

LXIV        839.  Jas.    McCarthy,    team- 
ing   98  00 

LXIV        840.  Thomas    V.      W  e  1  v  h, 
superintendent,  office 

expenses 32  35 

17.  LXIV        S41.  Nikgara     Falls    Water 

Works  Company 140  00 


u 


1QQ1  No.  of 

io»i,   abstract. 

Dec.    1.  Lxiv 


16.  LXir 


LXIT 


LXIT 
LXIV 


LXIV 
LXIV 


LXIV 
LXIV 


LXIV 


LXIV 


LXIV 


LXIV 


29.    LXV 


31.    LXV 


KiNTH  Annual  Keport  of  the 

No.  of 
voucher. 

84  2.  Pa3'-roll  at  Niagara  foi* 

Kovember Si ,  142   91 

843.  Jas.    McCarthy,    team- 

ing   87  50 

844.  Thomas     V.    Welch, 

superintendent,  office 

expenses   13  35 

845.  McGarigle  &  Sweeny. . 

machine  work 20  80 

846.  H.    E.    Slocum  &    Co., 

matting 8  00 

847.  Suspension      Bridge 

Planing  Mill  and  De- 
pository, lumber.  .  .  .  163   08 

848.  Ellenbaum  &  Co.,  coal,  2   35 

849.  Howard    Iron     Works, 

cable   61  60 

850.  H.  S.   Ware,  hardware,  62   61 

851.  Geo.    E.    Wright,  him- 

ber 40  00 

852.  O.  Canfield,  coal 11   65 

853.  McDonald     &     Welch, 

coal 22  50 

854.  Marshall  &  Finnell, 

crib  work 638  98 

855.  McGarigle  &  Sweeny  . 

blacksmith  work....  37  35 

856.  Phillips    &    Co.,    labor 

and  materials 181   22 

85  7.  Henry    E.    Gregory, 

treasurer  and  secre- 
tary, office  and  trav- 
eling expenses 52   70 

858.  Daniel  Batchelor,  com- 

missioner,   traveling 

expenses 823  35 

859.  Henry       E.     Gregory, 

treasurer  and  secre- 
tary, salary  October, 
November  and  De- 
cember   275  00 


84,043   72 
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Dec.     31.  Lxv      860.  Pay-roll  at  Niagara  for 

December |1 ,  142  41 

LXV      861,  Jas.  McCarthy,  teaming  84  00 

LXV  862.  Thomas  V.  Welch, 
superintendent,  office 

expenses 49  30 

81,574  06 

1892 
Feb.        1.  Lxvi     863.  Pay-roll  at  Niagara  for 

January $1,165   91 

LXVI  864.  Thomas  V.  Welch, 
superintendent,  office 

expenses 33   76 

LXVI     865.  Jas.  McCarthy,  teaming  87  50 
2.  LXVI     866.  John    Hodge,  commis- 
sioner, traveling  ex- 
penses              52  50 

4.  LXVI     867.   Daniel  Batchelor,  com- 
missioner,   traveling 

expenses 8  80 

18.  LXVI     868.  James    Mooney,    com- 
missioner,    traveling 

expenses 51   79 

March    1.  lxvi     869.  Pay-roll  at  Niagara  for 

February 1,120  42 

LXVI     870.  Jas.  McCarthy, teaming  73  50 

LXVI  871.  Thomas  Y.  Welch, 
superintendent,  office 

•  ex])onses 19  09 

31.  LXVI     872.  Pay-roll  at  Niagara  for 

March 1,199  42 

LXVI  873.  Jas.  McCarthy,  team- 
ing    66  50 

LXVI  874.  Thomas  Y.  Welch, 
superintendent,  office 

expenses 49  90 

LXVI  875.  ITenry  E.  Gregory, 
treasurer  and  secre- 
tary, salary  for  JaTiu- 
ary,  FeV)ruary  and 
March 275  00 
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loyJ.       abstract,  voucher. 

March  31.  lxyi  876.  Henry  E.  Gregory, 
treasurer  and  secre- 
tary, office  and  trav- 
eling expenses $59  17 

Lxvi     877.  T.  B.  Secord 5  77 

Lxvi     878.   John  Johnson 36   95 

LXYI     879.  Pure  Petroleum  Prod- 
uct Co 7   50 

LXVI     880.  McDonald     &    Welch, 

coal 23  75 

LXVI     881.  Ellenbaum  &  Co.,  coal,  10  00 

LXVI     882.   Maloney  &  McCoy,  ice,  79   35 

May      2.  Lxvii    883.  Pay-roll  at  Niagara  for 

April 11,301   29 

Lxvii    884.  James  McCarthy,  team- 
ing    91   00 

LXVII    885.  Thomas      V.      Welch, 
superintendent,  office 

expenses 33  87 

25.     LXVII    886.  E.  O.    Babcock,  station- 
ery    11   75 

LXVII    887.  McGarigle  &  Sweeny.. 

machine  work 2161 

LXVII    888.  Secord  &    Co.,    stakes, 

etc 3   20 

LXVII    889.  Timothy  Horan,  stone..  10  00 

LXVII    890.  John  McCarthy,  stone,  150  00 

LXVII    891.  T.  R.   Thomas  &  Co., 

'  seed 9  00 

LXVII    892.  T.  R.   Tliomas  &  Co., 

seed 8  36 

LXVII    893.  James  A.  Root,  trees. .  6  00 

LXVII    894.  T.  F.   Ryan,  signs,  etc.  54  50 

LXVII    895.  McDonald    &    Welch, 

coal 45   78 

LXVII    896.   O.  Canfield,  coal 27  50 

LXVII    897.  John     Johnson,     tools, 

etc 16  65 


$4,426   68 
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May     25.  lxyii    S98.  S.  B.  Planing  Mill  and 

Depository,  lumber. .  $37  80 

Lxvii    899.  H.  S.  Ware,  hardware,         183  04 

$2,011   35 

June  1.  Lxviii  900.  Daniel  Batcbelor,  com- 
missioner, traveling 
expenses $16   76 

lxviii  901,  Hotel  Kaltenbach,  Pres- 
ident Green's  ex- 
penses    12   50 

LXVIII  902.  Pay-roll     at     Niagara 

for  May 1,398  67 

LXVIII  903.  James  McCarthy,  team- 
ing    87  50 

LXVIII  904.  Edward  Hogan,  team- 
ing    87  50 

LXVIII  905.  Thomas     V.      Welch, 

office  expenses 25   25 

30.  LXVIII  906.  Henry  E.  Gregory, 
treasurer  and  sec- 
retary, salary  for 
April,  May  and  June,         275  00 

LXVIII   907.  Pay-roll     at     Niagara 

for  June 1,425   42 

LXVIII  908.  Thomas  V.  Welch, 
superintendent,  office 
expenses 19  78 

LXVIII  909.  James  McCarthy,  team- 
ing    96   25 

LXVIII  910.  Edward  Hogan,  team- 
ing    45   50 

LXVIII  911.  Henry  E.  Gregor37 
treasurer  and  sec- 
retary, office  and 
traveling  expenses..  53   42 

LXVIII  912.  Milton  C.    Johnson    & 

Co.,   stationery 37   75 

3,581   30 

July  15.  LXix  913.  Daniel  Jiatcliclor,  com- 
missioner, traveling 
expenses $11    81 
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lOJ^.     abstract,  voucher. 

Aug.      1.  Lxix      914,  Pay-roll  at  Niagara  for 

July 11,173  41 

LXIX  915.  Jas.  McCarth}^,  team- 
ing    105  88 

LXIX  916.  Thomas  V.  Welch, 
superintendent,  office 

expenses 21   15 

Sept.      1.  LXIX      917.  Pay-roll  at  Niagara  for 

August 1,155   93 

LXIX  918.  Thomas  V.  Welch, 
superintendent,  office 

expenses 33   96 

LXIX  919.  Jas.  McCarth}^,  team- 
ing    105   00 

30.  LXIX      920.  P.    C.    Flynn     &    Son, 

painting 254  09 

LXIX      921.  Secord  &  Co 29  64 

LXIX      922.  Estate  of  H.  S.  Ware, 

hardware 254  22 

LXIX      923.  Jos.  MacKenna  &  Son, 

fuj-niture 16   12 

LXIX      924.  Niagara  Falls  Printing 

House 14  50 

LXIX      925.  Geo.  E.  Wright 94  70 

LXIX      926.  Phillips  &  Co.,  tools.  .  .  21   93 

LXIX      927.  George  Haeberle 14  94 

LXIX  928.  Hardwick  &  Co.,  hard- 
ware   57  84 

LXIX      929.  John  Johnson 29  64 

LXIX      930.   Timothy  Horan 81   25 

LXIX      931.  Colman  Nee 32  50 

LXIX      932.  William  Truesdiel 35  00 

LXIX      933.  James  O'Brien 165  00 

LXIX      934.  Maloney  &  McCoy.  . .  .  100  00 

LXIX      935.   G.    n.   Dunston,  check 

book 11  00 

LXIX  936.  Henry  E.  Gregory, 
treasurer  and  secre- 
tary, salary,  July, 
August  and  Septem- 
ber    275  00 
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Sept.  30.  Lxix  937.  Henry  E.  Gregory, 
treasurer  and  secre- 
tary, office  and  travel- 
ing expenses $25  85 

lxix      938.  Pay-roll  at  Niagara  for 

.  September 1 ,  130  81 

lxix  939.  Jas.  McCarthy,  team- 
ing    103   25 

LXIX  940.  Thomas  V.  Welch, 
superintendent,  office 
expenses 23  97 

LXIX  941.  E.  O.  Babcock,  station- 
ery    14   25 

$5,392  64 

Payment  out  oj  $15,000  apiwopriated  hy  chapter  302, 
Laios  0/1891. 

1891.      ^T' 
Oct.       8.        I  6.  Samuel     Parsons,     Jr., 

surveying $24  55 

I           7.  Aug.  S.  Kibbe,  survey- 
ing    180  00 

I           8.  Carleton     Greene,    sur- 
veying   59  50 

I  9.  Edward    J.     Waldron, 

surveying 65  00 

I         10.  Michael  Hanrahan,  sur- 

»  veying 28   50 

I         11.  Joseph     Sweeny,     sur- 
veying    35   65 

-. 393   20 

29.  II  12.  John  Bogart,  State  En- 
gineer and  Surveyor, 
surveying $37  00 

II  13.  Aug.     S.    Kibbe,    sur- 

veying    119  30 

II          14.  Carleton    Greene,    sur- 
veying    40   15 

II  15.  Edward     J.     Waldron, 

surveying 22  50 
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1891.      ^T' 
Dec.     31.     II         16.  Niagara  Falls  Printing 

House,  printing  ....  $7  00 

II         17.  G.  E.  Matthews  &  Co., 

printing 10  50 

II         18.  Niagara  Falls  Gazette, 

printing 3  50 

II         19.  Union      Printing      and 

Pub.  Co.,  printing. . .  6  50 

II         20.  The  Courier  Company, 

printing 7  50 

II         21.  The  Press,  printing  ...  2  50 
II          22.   W.  Pool  &  Son,  print- 
ing    2   21 

II         23.  Vaux  &  Co.,  surveying,  309   20 

1892  $567   86 

Peb.     15.    Ill         24.  Maloney     &      McCoy, 

Goat  Island  road.  . .        1989  19 
III         25.  Patrick   Murphy,  Goat 

Island  road 39  25 

March  12.    iii         26.  Maloney      &      McCoy, 

Goat  Island  road...  561  64 

III         27.  Patrick    Murphy,  Goat 

Island  road 62  50 


April    13.     IV         28.  Maloney      &     McCoy, 

Goat  Island  road...  $1,167  47 
IV         29.  Patrick  Murphy,  Goat 

Island  road 67  50 

IV         30.  P.    B.     Secord,     Goat 

Jsland  road 12  30 

IV         31.  Ward  &Cobb,  printing,  6  50 

IV         32.   S.  S.  Poinroy,  printing,  2  50 

IV         33.  S.  B.  Planing  Mill  and 

Depository,        Goat 

Island  road 10  20 

May      12.    IV         34.  Maloney     &     McCoy, 

Goat  Island  road. .  .  1,334  33 
IV         35.  Patrick   Murphy,  Goat 

Island  road 65  00 


1,652  58 


2,665   80 
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189-2.  'T' 

June     13,       T         36,  Maloney    &      McCoy, 

Goat  Island  road...    Si, 3 75  30 

V  37.  Patrick  Murphy,  Goat 

Island  road 78  00 

Y  38.  Buffalo        Commercial 

Printing  House, 

l^rinting 20  80 

81,474   10 

July     15.     Ti         39.  Malone}'    and    McCoy, 

Goat  Island  road...    81,406  32 
VI         40.  Patrick  Murphy,  Goat 

Island  road 78  00 

Aug.     13.     VI         41,  Maloney     &     McCoy, 

Goat  Island  road  ...  889  82 

Sept.    22.     VI         42.  Maloney      &      McCoy, 

Goat  Island  road.  .  .      4,275  89 

6,650  03 

Payments  out  of  815,000  appropriated  by  chapter  356, 
Laios  0/1892. 

Series 
C. 

June     13.      I  1.  Pay-roll  at  Niagara,  grading 79  50 

July     15.     11  2.  Pay-roll     at    Niagara, 

grading S324  00 

II  3.  James  R.  Hayes  &  Co., 

conduit  for  inclined 

'  railway 583  52 

Aug.   13.       II  4.  James  B.  Hayes  &  Co., 

conduit   for  inclined 

railway 763  69 

II  5.  Pay-roll     at     Niagara,' 

grading 749  63 

II  6.  Patrick  Murpliy,  con- 
duit for  inclined  rail- 
way    78  00 

II  7.  Wm.  Shepard,  grading,  77  87 

II  8.   W.  J.  Ilogan,  grading,  90  13 

II  9.  The     Daily     Cataract, 

.printing 9  50 
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1892.      %'^^ 
Aug.    13.     II  10.  Ward   &    Cobb,  priut- 

ing $11   25 

II  11.   The  Sun  Printing  and 

Publishing  Co 12   V5 

Aug.     13.     II           12.  Buffalo  Express,  print- 
ing    13   13 

II  13.  The  Courier  Company, 

printing 14  07 

Sept.     22.     II           14.  Wm.     Shepard,     grad- 
ing    301    88 

II  15.  Patrick  Murph}^,  con- 
duit for  inclined 
railway 81   00 

11  16.  W.  J.  Hogan,  grad- 
ing    171  50 

II  17.  James  R.  Hayes  &  Co.j 
conduit  for  inclined 
railway 569  59 

II  18.  Pay-roll     at     Niagara, 

grading 9,28  65 

Remittances  to  the  State  Treasurer. 

1891. 

Nov.        2.  Draft  for  October  receipts $347  45 

Dec.        1.  Draft  for  November  receipts 85  95 

31.  Draft  for  December  receipts 48  50 

1892. 

Feb,        1.  Draft  for  January  receipts 64  80 

March     1.  Draft  for  February  receipts 115  80 

31.  Draft  for  March  receipts 106  10 

May        2.  Draft  for  April  receipts 123  75 

June       1.  Draft  for  May  receipts 522  40 

30.  Draft  for  June  receipts 990  85 

Aug.       1.   Draft  for  July  receipts 2,167  15 

Sept.       1.  Draft  for  August  receipts 2,994  25 

30.  Draft  for  September  receipts 2,165  40 


:,780      16 


9,732  40 
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1891. 
Dec.      31.  Interest  for  quarter  remitted $23  53 

1892. 

March  31.  Interest  for  quarter  remitted 19  06 

June     30,  Interest  for  quarter  remitted 24  22 

Sept.     30.  Interest  for  quarter  remitted....".  23  82 

890  63 


849,115   91 
Sept.     30.  Cash  balance  in  treasurer's  hands 8599  44 

849,715  35 


(Signed)  HENRY  E.  GREGORY, 

Treasu7'er. 
Report  and  vouchers  examined  and  found  correct. 

(Signed)  JAMES  MOONEY, 

JOHN  HODGE, 

Commissioners. 
December  17,  1892. 

Classification  of  Accounts. 

Secretary  and  treasurer 81 ,  100  00 

Secretary  and  treasurer,  traveling  expenses 104  15 

Secretary  and  treasurer,  office  expenses 86  68 

Commissioners'  expenses 251  81 

Office  expenses  (Niagara) 368  48 

Salaries  (Niagara) 2 ,  899  98 

Police 5  ,  395  00 

Inclined  railway,  maintenance,  repairs,  etc 2,024  68 

Roads 1,741   18 

Nursery 1 74  00 

Inclined  railway  (pier) 198  48 

Goat  Island 2,478  50 

Walks 705   71 

Coal 143   53 

Stationery 26  00 

Printing 24  50 

Ire 79   35 

Water  supply : 327   59 
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Crosswalks S23   12 

Teaming 164  50 

Buildings 381  90 

Tools 1V6  96 

Stairways 30  37 

Bridge  pier 150  78 

Prospect  park 976   24 

Raceway 10  29 

Sidewalks 84  02 

Bridges 644  97 

Surveys 9  00 

Seed 17  36 

Trees 6  00 

Signs 51   50 

Railings 93   71 

Furniture 16   12 

Water  pipes 58  19 

Fences 5  00 

821,029  65 
Special  improvements  under  chapter  302  of  the  Laws 
of  1891: 

Surveying 8612   15 

Roads  (Goat  Island) 12,791  42 

13,403  57 

Special  improvements  under  chapter  356  of  the  Laws 
of  1892: 

Grading 82,723   16 

Conduit  for  Inclined  railwav 2, 136  50 

4,859  66 

Total. 839,292   88 
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FREXCH.     1683.     L'a. 

Description  cle  la  Louisiane  nouvellenient  decouverte  au  Sud'  Oiiest 

de  la  Nouvelle  France,  Par  ordre  du  Roy.     Avec  la  Carte  du  Pays: 

Les  Moeurs  &  la  maniere  de  vivre  des  Sauvages.     Dediee  a  sa  Majeste. 

Par   le    R.    P.    Louis    Hennepin,    Missionnaire    Recollet    &   Notaire 

Apostolique. 

(monogram  of)  A.  A. 

A  Paris,  chez  la  Veuve  Sebastien  Hurs',  rue  Saint  Jacques,  a  I'lmage 
S.  Jerome,  pres  S.  Severin. 

M.  DC.  LXXXIII. 

Avec  privilege  dv  Roy. 

Map  by  Guerard.  Carte  de  la  Xouville  France  et  de  la  Louisiane 
Nouvellement  decouverete  dediee  Au  Roy  Pan  1683.  Par  le  Reuerend 
Pere  Louis  Hennepin,  Missionaire  Recollect  et  Notaire  Apostolique. 
Privilege  granted  September  3,  1682,  registered  September  tenth. 
Printing  completed  January  5,  1683. 

The  map  carries  the  Mississippi  to  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois, 
but  does  not  indicate  the  Ohio  or  Missouri.  Pictures  a  tree  bearing 
the  French  arms,  and  marks  the  spot  near  Lake  Buade,  and  a  church 
and  "Missions  des  Recollects,"  near  the  Lake  des  Assenipoils.  12° 
pp.  (12)  312.     Moeurs  des  Sauvages  107. 

FRENCH.     1684.      L'a. 

Copies  of  a  second  edition  with  the  same  notes  as  to  printing,  etc., 
but  have  on  title,  Apostolique,  in  a  line  by' itself,  and  A  Paris,  Chez 
Amable  Auroy,  Proche  la  Fouiitaiiie  S.  Seveiin  (monogram). 

M.   DC.  LXXXIY. 

The  monogram  A.  A.  on  botli  t'clitioiis  is  for  vVmable  Auroy. 

FRENCH.     1685.  (?)     L'a. 
La    Nouvelle     France,    mi    la  Description   de   la    Louisiane,    conime 
sous    le    nom    de     Misi.-^sipi.       Nouvellenient     Decouverte    par    ordre 
du  Roy. 
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Avec  les  Moeurs  &  la  maniere  de  vivre  des  Sauvages,  &  les  premieres 
habitations  de  nos  Frangois.  Dediee  a  sa  Majeste.  Par  le  R.  P. 
Hennepin,  Missionaire  Recollet  &  Notaire  Apostolique. 

(emblem) 

Sur  L'Imprime  a  Paris 

M  D  C 

12°    dedication   pp.    4,    and   pp.    80;  pp.  57   to  67  numbered  twice, 

making  No.  89.     Paper  covers.     No  maps  or  plates. 

ITALIAN.      1686.     L'a. 

Descrizione  della  Lvigiana.  Paese  nuouamente  scoperto  nel 
1' America  Settentrionale,  sotto  gl'auspicij  del  Christianissimo  Lvigi 
XIV.  Con  la  Carta  Geografica  del  medesimo,  Costumi,  e  maniere  di 
viuere  di  que'Seluaggi.  Del  P.  Lvigi  Hennepin  Francescano  Recolletto, 
e  Missionario  Apostolico  in  questra  Scoperta.  Tradotta  del  Francese,  e 
Dedicata  al  Reverendiss.  P.  D.  Ludovico  de  Conti  Gverra  Abbate 
casinense  di  S.  Procolo  di  Bologna.  In  Bologna,  per  Giacomo  Monti 
1686.     Conlicenza  de  Superiori. 

12°  pp.  12.  396,  with  map.     On  page  2,  is  the  Vidit  and  imprimatur. 

ViDiT.  D.  Fulgentius  Orighettus  Clericus  Regularis  S.  Pauli  & 
Rector  Poenitentiariae,  pro  Illustriss,  &  Reuerendiss.  D.  loseph 
Musotto  Vicario  Capitulari  Bononia^ 

Imprimatur.  Fr  Angelus  Gulielmus  Molus  Vicarius  Generalis 
S.  Othcij  BononijB. 

Then  follows  a  Dedication  by  the  translator  Casimiro  Freschot, 
dated  January  21,  1686.     Ten  pages. 

DUTCH.     1688.     L'a. 

Engraved  title.  Ontdeking  van  Louisiania  Door  den  Vader  L. 
Hemiepin.  Benevens  des  Beschryving  van  Noord  America  door  den 
Heer  Denys.  t'  Amsterdam  by  Janten  Hoorn  over  het  Oude  Heere 
Logement  1688. 

Printed  title.  Beschryving  van  Louisania,  Nieuwelijks  ontdekt  ten 
Zuid-Westrn  van  Nieuw  Vrankryk,  Door  order  van  den  Koning. 
Met  de  Kaarte  des  Landts,  en  een  nauwkeurige  verhandeling  van  de 
Zeden  en  manieren  van  leeven  der  Wilden.  Door  den  Vader  Lodewyk 
Hennepin,  Recolletsche  Missionans  in  die  Gewesten,  en  Apostolische 
Notaris.  Mitsgaders  de  Gcographische  en  Histoi-ische  Beschryving 
der  Kusten  van  Noord  America,  Met  de  Natuurlijke  Historie  des 
Xiandts.  Door  den  Heer  Denys,  Governeur  Lieutenant  Geueraal  voor 
Zijn  Allerchristielijkste  Majesteit,  en  Eigenaar  van  alle  de  Landen  en 
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Eilanden  gelegen  van  eaj?  de  Cani})seaux  tot  aau  cap  des  Roziers, 
Veryeirt  met  Kopere  Figuren.  (ornament)  t  Amsterdam,  by  Jan  ten 
Hoorn,  Boekverkooper  over  't  Oude  Heeren  Logement,  in  de  Histori- 
Scbryver,  A.  1688.  4°  Engraved  title,  pp.  (6.)  158.  (5)  map,  6  plates 
pp.  (4.)  200.  (4.)  The  map  is  entitled  "  Kaart  van  Xieuw  Vrankryk 
en  van  Louisauia." 

FRENCH.     1688.     L'a. 

(The  title  same  as  in  No.  1,  down  to  A'Paris,  then  add),  a  Roman  q. 
in  Apostolique.  Chez  Amable  Auroy  rue  Saint  Saint  Jacques  a'l'Image 
S.  Jerome,  attenant  la  Fountaine  S.  Severin.  M.  DC.  XXXVIII.  Avee 
Privilege  dv  Roy. 

12mo.  pages  as  in  No.  1.  lucluding  Moeurs  des  Sauvages.  After 
privilege,  Acheve  d'imprimer  pour  la  seconde  fois,  le  10,  Mars.  1688. 
De  I'imprimerie  de  Laurent  Rondet.     Map. 

GERMAN.     1689.     L'a. 

Beschreibung  der  Landschafft  Lovisiana  welche  auf  Befehl  des 
Konigs  in  Frankreich,  neulich  gegen  Siidwes^en  Neu  Frankreichs 
in  America  entdecket  worden.  Nebenst  einer  Land-Carten  und 
Bericht  von  den  sitten  und  Lebens-Art  der  Wilden  in  Selbiger  Land- 
schafft. In  Franzosischer  Sprache  heraus  gegeben  durch  P,  JLudwig 
Hennepin  Mission.  Recoil,  und  Notarium  Apostolicum.  Nun  aber  ins 
Teutsche  ubersetzet.  (Ornament.)  Nurnberg  In  Yerlag  Andreas  Otto. 
1689. 

18°  pj).  425.      2  maps. 

Louisiana  ends  on  page  352,  then  another  title. 

Beschriebung  einer  sonderbaren  Riese  etlicher  bisher  nocli  ixnbekanter 
Lander  und  Vijlcher  im  Mitter-nachtigen  America,  Avelche  im  Yahr 
1073.  durch  P.  Manpiette  S.  J.  und  Herrn  Jolliet  verrichtet  Avorden. 
Au9  deni  Franzosischen  ins  Teutsche  ubersetzet. 

GERMAN.     1690.     I/a. 

Neue  Entdc'ckungen  vieler  sehr  grossen  Landschaften  in  America 
zwischen  Neu  ^Mexico  und  der(i  Eis-Meer  gelegen,  iibersetzt  von  J.  G. 
Langen.     Bremen,     1690, 

ITAIJAN,     1091.     L'a. 

An  abriilgment  of  tlie  Bologna  edition  (»f  1080,  and  was  printed  in 
1691,  in  the  "II  Genio  Vaganti,"  at  Parma,  Italy,  with  a  map  entitled 
"Nouva  Fraiicia  Luigiana." 
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GERMAN.     1692.     L'a. 

Same  title  as  German  1689.  Nurnberg,  Andreas  Otto,  1692,  18°. 
pp.  427.     Map. 

FRENCH.     1697.     N.  D. 

Engraved  Title.  Nouvelle  Decouverte  d'un  tres  grand  Pays  Situe 
dans  I'Amerique  Par  R.  P.  Lovis  de  Hennepin,  a  Utrec  chez  Guiliame 
Broedelet. 

Printed  Title.  Nouvelle  Decouverte  d'un  tres  grand  Pays  Situe 
dans  I'Amerique,  entre  Le  Nouveau  Mexique,  et  la  Mer  Glaeiale,  Avec 
las  Cartes,  &  les  Figures  necessaires,  &  de  plus  I'Historie  Naturelle  & 
Morale,  &  les  advantages,  qilon  en  pent  tirer  par  I'etablissement  des 
Colonies.  Le  tout  dedie  :\  Sa  Majeste  Britannique.  Guillaume  III. 
Par  le  R.  P.  Louis  Hennepin,  Missionaire  Recollect  &  Notaire 
Apostolique.  A.  Utrecht.  Cliez  Guillaume  Broedelet,  Marchand 
Libraire. 

MDCXCYH. 

12°  pp.  (70)  1-312,  10  pp.  marked  313,*  313-506.  2  Maps  and  2 
plates,  Niagara,  and  the  buffalo. 

This  work  begins  with  Epistre  Dedieatore  23  pp.  Avis  an  Lecteur, 
26  pp.  Table  de  Chapitres,  19  pp.  The  text  begins  with  some 
general  remarks,  and  biographical  details,  followed  by  a  description 
of  Louisiana  to  page  200,  when  transcriptions  are  taken  from  Le 
Clercqs  Etablissment  de  la  Foi.  From  page  249  to  312  is  an  account 
of  a  voyage  down  the  Mississippi.  From  page  313  to  finish  is 
in  different  type  from  the  preceding,  the  chapter  heads  having  Arabic 
figures,  while  the  earlier  portion  have  Roman  numerals.  The  head 
lines  also  differ,  being  nouvell  decouv,  before  page  313,  and  Nouvel 
Decouv,  after.  The  spacing,  etc.,  is  different,  tending  to  show,  as 
some  writers  suggest,  that  this  later  matter  was  set  up  by  different 
hands  and  in  a  differeiit  place  or  office.  The  type  on  the  last  page 
is  smaller  than  the  body  of  tlie  Avork.  The  map  continues  the  river 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf.  The  name  of  the  Missouri  is  written  Otenta. 
Places  the  Chiquaka  on  the  river  Tamaroa  below  it,  and  the  Akansa 
on  the  river  Ouma,  and  to  two  rivers  below,  on  the  west,  gives 
the  names  of  Hiens  and  Sablonniere,  and  omits  the  tree  with  the  arms 
of  France. 

FRENCH.     1698.     N.  V. 

Nouveau  voyage  d'un  Pais  plu  grand  (jue  I'Europe.  Avec  les 
reflections  des  enterprises  du  Sieur  de  la  Salle  sur  les  minies  de  St 
Barbe  &c.       Eurichi  de  la  Carte,   de  figures  expressives,  des  moeurs. 
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&  maiiieres  de  vivre  des  Sauvages  du  Nord;  &  du  Sud,  de  la  prise 
de  Quebec  Ville  Capital  la  de  Nouvelle  France,  par  les  Anglois,  & 
des  advantages  qu'on  pent  retirer  du  cliemin  recourci  de  la  Chine  & 
du  Japon,  par  le  moien  de  tant  de  Vastes  ContrOes  &  de  Xouvelles 
Colonies.  Avec  approbation  &  dedie  a  sa  Majeste  Guillaume  III. 
Roy  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  par  le  R.  P.  Louis  Hennepin,  Missionaire 
Recollect  &  Notaire  Apostolique.  A.  Utrecht  Chez  Antoine  Schouten, 
Marchand  Libraire  1698. 

8°  pp.  (70.)  (2.)  389.  4  plates,  1  maj).  This  edition  has  the  star 
pages,  similar  to  the  edition  of  1697,  but  is  uniformly  ])rinted  as 
regards    the   headings. 

GERMAN.     1698.     N.  V. 

Neue  Reise  Beschreibung  durch  viele  Lander  weit  grosser  als  gantz 
Europa  die  nenlichst  zuicheu  Neu  Mexico  und  dem  Eiss  Meer 
in  America  entdecket  worden.  Worinn  enthalten  eine  besondere 
beschreibung  der  Lander  Sitten  und  Gawohnbeiten  der  wilden 
Volcker  in  dem  Sud  und  Norder  Theii  der  neuen  Welt,  iiud  was 
fiir  Yortheil  man  aus  der  Auffrichtung  neuer  Colonien  in  diesen 
Landern  schopffen  konne;  Wie  auch  eine  Anweisung,  durch  einen 
Kurzern  Weg  als  bisher  ohne  Pasfrung  der  Equinoctial-Linie  nach 
China  und  Japan  zu  Kommen.  Uebst  einer  genauen  Erzelilung  von 
dem  unterfrangen  des  Heme  von  Salle  auff  die  Gold-Minen  zu  St 
Barbe,  imgleichen  von  der  Groberung  der  Stadt  Quebeck  in  Canada 
burch  die  Engel lander. 

In  Franzofischer  Sprache  beschreiben,  und  mit  Genolimhaltuiig  Sr 
Konigl  Majest.  von  Gross  Brittannien  AVilhelm  III.  uiitertlianigst 
uberieichet  von  R.  P.  Ludovico  Hennepin,  Missionario  der  Recollecten 
und  Notario  Apostol.  Ins  Teutsche  uberserst  von  M.  J.  G  Langen? 
Candid  Theol. 

Bremen. 

In  verlegung  Phil.  Gottfr.  Saurmans. 

1698. 

Dedicated    to   Einer   Excellentz    dem    Herreii    Weippert    Ludowig 

Fabricio,  Einer  IToclifurstl   Dnrchl,   zu   Brannscliweig  und   Liineburg, 

wurcklich     geheimbten     Katlie,     Vice     Canzlern     und     Hochbetrauten 

Miiiistro. 

IH^  dedicated  (4)  (2.)  (9.)  (20.)  2  blank  leaves.  288.  Should  have 
ma})s  and  plates. 
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DUTCH.     1698.     N.  V. 

Engraved  Title.     Reyse  door  Nieuvve  Ondecte  Lauden. 

Printed  Title.  Aenmerckelycke  Historisclie  Reys  Bescliryvinge 
Door  verscheyde  Landen  veel  grooter  als  die  van  gebeel  Europa 
onlanghs  ontdeckt.  Behelsende  een  nauwkeurige  Besclirijvinge  van 
de  gelegentheyd,  natuur,.  en  vriightbaerheyd,  van't  Zuyder,  en  Noorder 
geedelte  van  America;  mitsgaders  de  gedaente,  aerd,  manieren  kledin- 
gen,  en't  geloove  der  talrijke  Wilde  Natien,  aldaer  woonende.  Het 
beleg  en  veroveringe  van  Quebek,  de  Hooftstad  van  Canada,  door  de 
Engelschen.  De  gewigtige  aenmerkingen  op  de  ondernerainge  van  de 
Heer  de  la  Salle,  op  de  Goud-Mijnen  van  St.  Barbara,  met  veel  meer 
andere  waeragtige  en  seldsame  gescliiedenisseu.  En  in't  besonder  de 
aenwijsingen  om  door  een  korten  wegli  sonder  de  Linie  Equinoctiael 

passeeren,  ua  China  en  Japan  te  komen;  en  de  goote  voordeelen 
die  men  liier  door,  als  mede  door  de  nieuwe  Volckplantingeu  in  dese 
vrughtbarre  Landen  sou  Konnen  trecken.  Alles  met  een  nette  Kaert 
tot  dese  aenwij  singe  nodig,  en  kojjere  Platen  verciert.  Met  Approbatie 
van  Willielmus  den  III.  Koningh  van  Groot-Britanie.  En  aau  deselve 
sijne  Majesteyt  opgedragen  door  Lodewyck  Hennepin,  Missionaris 
Recollect,  en  Notaris  Apostolick. 

Tot  Utricht,  By  Anthony  Schoiiten  1698. 

4°  pp.  (28)  142.  Last  page  misprinted  242.  (18.)  4  plates  and 
map,  "  Carte  d'un  Nouveau  Monde  entre  le  Nouveau  Mexique  et  la 
Mer  Glaeiale.     Gasp.  Bouttats  fecit. 

FRENCH.     1698.     N.  D. 

Nouvelle  Decouverte  d'un  tres  grand  Pays  Situe  dans  PAmerique 
entre  Le  Nouveau  Mexique  et  la  Mer  Glaeiale,  Avec  les  Cartes,  et  les 
Figures  necessaires,  et  ,de  plus  I'Historie  Naturelle  et  Morale,  et  les 
avantages  qu'on  en  pent  tirer  par  I'etablissment  des  Colonies.  Le  tout 
dedie  Missionaire  Recollect  &  Notaire  Apostolique.  A.  Amsterdam, 
Chez  Abraham  van  Somereu.     MDCXCVIII. 

12°  pp.  (70.)  506.     Engraved  title. 

ENGLISH.     1698.     N.  D.  or  Combination. 

A  new.  Discovery  of  a  Vast  Country  in  America,  extending  above 
Four  Thousand  Miles,  between  New  France  and  New  Mexico;  with  a 
Description  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Cataracts,  Rivers,  Plants  and  Animals. 
Also,    the   manners,    Customs  and   Languages  of   the    several   native 
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Indians;  and  the  advantage  of  Commerce  with  those  different  Nations. 
With  a  Continuation,  Giving  an  Account  of  the  Attempts  of  the  Sieur 
de  la  Salle  upon  the  mines  of  St  Barbe  &c. 

The  Taking  of  Quebec  by  the  English;  with  the  Advantages  of  a 
Shorter  Cut  to  China  and  Japan.  Both  parts  illustrated  with  maps, 
and  Figures,  and  Dedicated  to  his  Majesty  K.  William.  By  L.  Hen- 
nepin now  resident  in  Holland  To  which  are  added  Several  Xew  Dis- 
coveries in  Xorth  America  not  i)ublish'd  in  the  French  Edition.  London, 
Printed  for  M.  Bentley  J.  Touson,  H.  Bonwick,  T.  Goodwin,  and  S. 
Manship.     1698. 

8°.  Engraved  and  printed  Titles,  pp.  (20)  299;  pp.  (32),  178.  (2). 
2  maps,  7  plates.     This  is  the  first  English  Edition. 

ENGLISH.     1698.     N.  D.  Combination. 

Similar  Titles,  with  this  difference.  That  //  Bon  is  imprinted  on 
one  line,  and  wick,  follows  on  the  next. 

8°  pp.  (20)  243.  (32)  228.  2  maps,  7  plates.  Apparently  not  a 
reprint  of  the  preceding,  as  in  the  "  Continuation,"  it  reads:  "Men 
ought  to  be  satisfy'd."  Again,  there  are  two  Chapters  numbered 
XXII.  and  this  edition  has  585  pages. 

ENGLISH.     1698.     N.  D.  Combination. 

Same  title  as  first  edition.  Otherwise  apparently  as  No.  2,  but  with- 
out the  error  in  numbering  of  two  chapters  XXII. 

ENGLISH.     1699.     N.  D.  Combination. 

Same  title  as  first  edition;  but  the  imprint  reads,  London,  Printed 
for  Henry  Bonwicke,  at  the  Red  Lion,  in  Saint  Paul's  Church  Yard 
1699. 

8"^.  Engraved  and  printed  Titles,  pp.  (20)  240.  (24)  216.  2  maps, 
6  plates. 

In  this  edition  the  Continuation  begins  thus:  "Reason  ought  to 
rule  Men  in  all  cases,"  etc.  And  on  the  title,  reads  at  the  Red  Lyon, 
etc.,  and  without  the  error  in  numbering  of  chapter  XXII. 

GERMAN.     1699.     N.  D. 

Neue  Entdeckung  vieler  .sehr  grossen  Landschaften  in  America 
zwi.schen  Neu-Mexico  und  dem  Eyss-Meer  gelegen  welche  bishero 
denen  Europdern  noch  ubejcand  gewesen  und  an  Grosse  ganz  Europa 
ubertressen.    Bie  auch  eine  doUige  Beschreidhung  des  erschchredlichen 
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Wasser:  Falles  von  Niagara,  welcher  der  grosseste  in  der  ganzen 
Welte  ict,  und  des  grossen  Flusses  Meischchappi,  so  in  einer  Lange 
von  800  Meisstenburch  diese  Lander  fleiffet,  nemlich  von  bessen  XJlir; 
sprung  biss  zu  seiner:  Ergieffung  in  den  Golff  von  Mexico  Imgleichen 
der  wilden  Einwoner  Barbarischen  Manieren  und  Lebens-Ahart,  sambt 
vielen  Seltenbeiten. 

Er  Gross-Britaunis,  Maj.  Wilhelm  dem  III.,  in  Frankosis.  Sprache 
ilberrichet  und  beschriben  von  R.  P.  Ludovv  Hennepin,  Misonario 
Recollect  &  Notario  Apostol. 

Ins  Deutsche  ubersetz  buch, 

M,  J.  G.  Langen  C.  Th. 

Mit-Land-  Charten  %ind  Kupffer  Figuren. 

Bremen, 

In  verlegung  Philip  Gottfr  Saurmans,  Buchh  1699,      18°, 

SPANISH.     1699,     N,  D, 

Relacion  de  un  Pais  que  nuevamente  se  ha  descubierto  en  la  America 
Septentrional  de  mas  estendido  que  es  La  Europa.  Y  que  saca  a  luz 
en  Castellano,  debajo  de  la  proteccion  de  el  Ex'"°.  Sr.  Duque  de  el 
Infantado,  Pastrana,  &c.,  el  Sargento  General  de  Batalla  Don  Sebastian 
Fernandez  de  Medrano,  Director  de  la  Academia  Real  y  Militar  de  el 
Exercito  de  los  Raises  Bajos.     Emblem. 

En  Brusselas, 

En  Casa  de  Lamberto  Marchant, 

Mercader  de  Libros, 

M.  DC.  XCIX. 

12°  pp.   (2.)  dedication  to  Senr.  Don   Juan  De  Dios,  etc.      Prologo, 

pp.  (4.)   86.      Map  and  -two  plates,  one  armorial  representation:    the 

other   representing  Europe,    Asia,    Africa,    and    America   by   figures, 

supporting  the  globe,  etc. 

DUTCH.     1699.     N.  D. 

Nieuwe  Ontdekkinge  Van  een  groot  Land,  gelegen  in  America, 
tusschen  nieuw  Mexico  en  de  Ys-Zee.  Behelzende  de  gelegentheid  der 
zelve  nieuwe  ontdekte  Landen:  de  Riveren  en  groote  Meeren  in't  zelve. 
En  voor  al  van  de  groote  Rivier  Meschasipi  genaamd.  De  Kolonien 
die  men  by  de  selve  tot  voor  deel  van  dezen  Staat,  zo  ten  opzichte  van 
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den  Koophandel,  als  tot  verzekeringe  der  Spaansche  Gond-Mijnen,  zon 
Konnen  oprechten.  De  uitneemende  vrucbtbaarlieid  van't  Land; 
overvloed  der  Visschen  in  den  Rivieren.  De  gedaanten,  imborst, 
geloove  en  oeffennigen  der  Wilden  aldaar  wooneude.  De  vreemde 
Dieren  in  haare  Bosscben  en  velden.  Met  een  Korte  aanmerkinge  over 
de  zo  genaamde  Straat  Aniam;  en't  niiddel  om  door  een  korte weg 
zonder  de  Linie  ^quinoctiaal  te  passeeren,  na  China  en  Ja])an  te 
Komen  met  veele  curiense  dingen  meer.  Alles  met  goede  Kaarten  tot 
deze  aanwijzinge  nodig,  en  met  Kopere  Plaaten  vercierd.  Met  goed- 
vindinge  van  den  Koning  van  Engeland  Wilhelmus  den  III.  In't  licht 
gegeeven:  En  aan  de  Zelve  zijne  Majestrit  opgedraagen,  door  Lode- 
wyk  Hennepin,  Missionaris  Recollect  en  Notaris  Apostoliek.  Tot 
Amsterdam,  bv  Abraham  van  Someren.     1699. 

4°  pp  (26)  220.  (14).  2  maps,  2  plates.  The  map  is  entitled  "  Carte 
d'un  tries  grand  pais.  Chez  A.  van  Somerin  a  Amsterdam  "  Amerique 
Septentrionalis.     I.  V.  Vianen,  fecit. 

DUTCH.     1702.     N.  D. 

Engraved  Title.  Nieuwe  Ontdekkinge  in  America  Gedan  Door  L. 
Hennepin,  t  Amsterdam  By  Andries  van  Damme,  Bockverkoper  1702. 

Printed  Title.  Nieuwe  Ontdekkinge  van  een  groot  Land,  gelegen 
in  America,  tusschen  nieuw  Mexico  en  de  Ys-Zee.  Behelzende 
degelegenheid  der  zelve  nieuw  ontdkte  Landen,  de  Rivieren  en  groote 
Meeren,  en  voor  al  de  groote  River  Mescliasipi  genaamd :  de  Colonien 
die  men  by  de  selve  tot  verzekeringe  der  S])aansche  Gond-^NIijnen, 
zon  konnen  oprechten:  d'nitneemende  vructhbaarheid  van't  Land: 
overvloed  der  Visschen  in  de  Rivieren :  gedaantp,  inborst,  geloove,  en 
oeffeningen  der  Wilden  aldaar  woonende:  de  vreeinde  Dieren  in  haare 
Bosschen  en  Velden,  &c.  Met  een  korte  aanmerkinge  over  de  zo 
genaamde  Straat  Aniam;  en't  middel  om  door  een  Korte  weg,  zonder 
de  Linie  ^Equinoctial  te  i)asseeren,  na  China  en  Japan  te  komen.  Alles 
met  goede  Kaarten  tot  deze  aanwijzinge  nodig,  en  met  Kopere  Plaaten 
verciei-d.  Door  Lodewyk  HeiHU']»in,  Missionaris  Recollect  en  Notaris 
Apostoliek.  Benevens  een  Aanhangsel,  belielzende  een  Reize  door 
een  Gedeelte  van  de  Spaansche  \\'t'st-Iii<li(''ii,  en  een  Verhaal  van 
d'Expeditie  der  Franclien  op  Cartagena  Door  L.  (ouis)  de  C.  (apin). 
Emblem.  "^Fot  Amsterdam  by  Andries  van  Damme,  Boekverkoo}>er 
op't  Rokkiii  Ix'zyden  de  Beurs  1702. 

H'  ]>\>.  (11.)  (I.'3.)  220.  (14).  2  maps,  2  i)lates.  Annhangst'l.  1 
j)lan,  47. 
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DUTCH.     1704.     N.  D. 

Printed  Title.  Aenmerkel3'ke  voyagie  Geclaan  na't  Gedeelte  van 
Noorder  America,  Bebelzende  een  nieuwe  ontdekkinge  van  een  seer 
groot  Land  gelegen  tussclien  Nieuw  Mexico  en  de  Ys-Zee.  Vervat- 
tende  de  gelegentlieid  der  nieuw  ontdekte  Landen:  de  Rivieren  en 
groote  Meeren  in't  zelve.  En  voor  al  van  de  groote  Rivier  Meschasipi 
genaamd.  De  Kolonien  die  men  by  de  selve  tot  voordeel  van  dezan 
Staat,  zo  ten  opziehte  van  den  Koophandel,  als  tot  verzekeringe  der 
Spaansche  Gond-Mijnen,  zon  kunnen  oprechten.  De  nitmende 
vruchtbaarheid  van't  Land:  overvloed  der  Visschen  in  de  Rivieren. 
De  gedaanten,  inborst,  geloove  en  oeffenningen  der  Wilden  aldaar 
woouende.  De  vreerade  Dieren  in  haare  Bosscben  en  Velden.  Met 
een  Korte  aannierkinge  over  de  zo  genaamde  Straat  Aniam;  en't 
middel  om  door  een  korte  weg:  zonder  de  Linie  Equinoctial  te 
passeeren,  na  Cbina  en  Japan  te  koraen  met  veele  andere  bysonderbeden 
meer.  Door  Lodewyk  Hennepin,  Missionaris  Recollect  en  Notarius 
Apostolick.  Desen  laatsten  Druk  is  niet  alleen  vercierd,  met  noodige 
kaarten  maar  ook  met  verscbeide  Kopere  Print-verbeeldingen,  voyt  te 
voorem  soo  gesten.     Emblem. 

Te  Leyden,  By  Pieter  van  der  Aa.     1704. 

8°  pp.  (8)  (12)  219.    (13.) 

DUTCH.     1704.     K  D. 

Aanmerkelyke  voyagie  gedaan  na't  gedeelds  van  Noorder  America, 
bebelzende  een  nieuwe  ontdekkinge  van  een  seer  grootland,  gelegen 
tusseben  Nieuw-Mexico  en  de  Ys-zee,  &c.  (Same  as  edition  of  1704, 
with  imprint  of  Pieter  van  der  Aa.)     Rotterdam:  Barent  Bros.     1704. 

12°  pp  (22)  200.    (14).      2  maps,  6  plates. 

FRENCH.     1704.     N.  D. 

Voyage  Curieux  Du  R.  P.  Louis  Hennepin,  Missionaire  Recollect, 
&  Notarie  Apostolique,  Qui  contient  une  Nouvelle  Decouverte  D'un 
Tres-Grand  Pays,  situe  dans  1'  Amerique,  Eutre  le  Nouveau  Mexique 
&  la  Mer  Glaciale,  Avec  Toutes  les  particularitez  de  ce  Pays,  &  les 
advantages  qu'on  en  pent  tirer  par  I'etablissment  des  Colonies,  enricbi 
de  Cartes  &  augmente  de  quelques  figures  entaille  donee  necessaries. 
Outre  cela  on  a  aussi  ajotite  ici  un  Voyage  Qui  contient  une  Relation 
exacte  de  I'Origine,  Mouers,  Coutumes,  Religion,  Guerres  &  Voyages  des 
Caribes,  Sauvages  des  Isles  Antilles  de  I'Amerique,  Faite  par  le  Sieur 
De  La  Borde,  Employe  a  la  Conversion  et  des  Caribes,  Et  tiree  du 
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Cabinet  de  M.  Blondel.    A  La  Haye,  Chez  Jean  Kitto,  Marchand  Libraire 
dens  le  Spuy-straet.     1 704. 

12mo.  Two  titles,  one  engraved,  one  })rinted.  pp  (32)  604.  (32). 
2  maps,  6  plates. 

FRENCH.     1704.     N.  D. 

Same  titles,  with  the  imprint  A.  Leide:  Chez  Pierre  van  der  Aa. 
M  D  CC  IV. 

FRENCH.     1704.     N.  D. 

Voyage  ou  Nouvelle  Decouverte  d'un  tres  grand  pays,  dans  I'Ameri- 
que  entre  le  Nouveau  Mexique  et  la  Mer  Glaciale.  Par  le  R.  P.  Louis 
Hennepin,  Avec  toutes  les  particularitz  de  ce  Pais,  &  de  celui  connu 
sons  le  nom  de  La  Louisiane;  les  advantages  qu'on  en  pent  tirer  par 
I'etablissement  des  Colonies  enrichie  de  Cartes  Geographiques. 
Augmente  de  quelques  figures  en  taille  douce.  Avec  un  voyage  Qui 
contient  une  Relation  exacte  de  I'Origine,  Moeurs,  Coutfiraes,  Religion, 
Guerres  &  Voyages  des  Caraibes,  Sauvages  des  Isles  Antilles  de  I'Ameri- 
que,  Faite  par  le  Sieur  de  la  Borde,  Tiree  du  Cabinet  de  Mousr  Blondel. 
Emblem.  A  Amsterdam,  chez  Adriaan  Braakman.  MDCCIV. 
Marchand  Libraire  pres  le  Dam. 

12%  pp  (34)  604.  (32)  493.  Printed  293.  2  maps,  engraved  and 
printed  titles,  plates  and  maps. 

Besides  the  plates  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  Buffalo,  the  Mons- 
trance, taking  goods  from  a  Cache,  the  view  of  the  building  of  the 
"  Griffon  "  appears  for  the  first  time,  as  an  engraving.  Hennepin  ends 
at  page  516,  and  then  the  "  Voyage  qui  Content,"  ending  at  page  604. 

1704. 

Liberty  Asserted — a  tragedy,  etc.  London.  Scene  laid  at  Agnie, 
in  Canada.     8'^.  pp.  68.     Mentions  Hennepin's  works. 

FRENCH.     1711.   *N.  D. 

Voyages  Curieux  et  Xouveaux  de  Messieurs  Hennepin  &  De  la 
Borde,  Ou  I'on  voit  une  Description  tres  Particuliere,  d'un  Grand  Pays 
dans,  I'Ainerique,  entre  le  Nouveau  Mexique,  &  la  Mer  Glaciale,  avec 
une  Relation  Curieuse  des  Caraibes  Sauvages  des  Isles  Antilles  de 
l'Ameri(jue,  leurs  Moeurs,  Contcmes,  Religion  &c.  Le  toute  accom- 
pagne  des  Cartes  &  figures  necessaires.  Emblem.  A  Amsterdam, 
Aux  depens  de  la  Compagnie.     MDCXL 

12'^.     Title  oV)long, 'and  j>rinted.     Same  misprint,  293  for  493. 
9 
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FRENCH.     1712.     N.  D. 

Voyage  ou  Nouvelle  Decouverte  d'un  tres  grand  Pais,  dans  I'Anieri- 
que  entre  la  Nouveau  Mexique  et  la  Mer  C41aciale.  Par  R.  P,  Louis 
Hennepin.  Avec  touts  les  particularitez  de  ce  Pais,  &  de  celui  connu 
sous  le  nom  de  la  Louisian  qu'on  .en  pent  tirer  par  I'etablissment  des 
colonies  enrichie  des  cartes  Geographiques.  Augmente  de  quelques 
tigures  en  taille  douce  avec  un  vo^'^age  qui  contient  une  relation  exacte 
de  I'Origine,  Moeurs,  Coutumes,  Religion,  Guerres  et  voyages  des 
Caraibes,  Sauvages  des  Isles  Antilles  de  I'Anierique.  Faite  par  le  Sieur 
de  la  Borde.  Tiree  du  Cabinet  de  MonsrBlondel.  Emblem.  Amster- 
dam, chez  Jacques  Desbordes,  Libraire,  vis-a-vis  la  Grande  Porte  de  la 
Bourse.     1712. 

12°.  Title,  dedication  (11)  avis  an  lecteur  (13)  table  (9)  pp  604s 
Table  de  matieres  32.     Map,  6  }»lates. 

GERMAN.     1720.     N.  D. 

Aussfuhrliche  Historische  und  Geographische  Beschreibung  dess  am 
-dem  grossen  Flusse  Mississipi  in  Nord  America  gelengen  herrlichen 
Landes  Louisiana;  In  welches  die  neuaufgericlitete  Franzosieshe  grosse 
Indianische  Compagnie  Colonien  zu  sebicken  augesangen:  Avorbed 
zugleicli  Reilexionen  fiber  die  Aveitb.inans  schende  Deffeins  gedacliter 
-compagnie,  und  des  darnber  ent  standen  action.  ■  Handels  erdffnet 
werden. 

Dritte  auslag  mit  neuen  Benlagen  und  Anmerchnugen  permehner. 
Leipsiz  1720. 

12°  pp  (2)  80.  Map  of  Lovisiana  am  Fluss  Missisippi,  with  a  cut  of 
""  Der  Comjtagnie  Wappen." 

FRENCH.     1720.     N.  D. 

Relations  de  la  Louisiane  et  du  Fleuve  Mississipi,  ou  Ton  voit  I'etat 
^e  ce  grand  Pais  &  les  advantages  qu'il  pent  pi'odiure  &c. 

A  Amsterdam.     Chez  Jean  Frederich  Bernard. 
M  D  CC  X;^. 

ENGLISH.     1720.     N.  D. 

A  Discovery  of  a  Large,  Rich  and  Plentiful  Country  in  the  North 
America;  extending  above  4,000  Leagues.  Wherein,  By  a  very  short 
Passage,  lately  found  out,  thro'  the  Mer-Barmejo  into  the  South  Sea; 
•by  which  a  considerable  Trade  might  be   carry 'd  on,    as  well  in  the 
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Northern  as  tlie  Southern  Parts  of  America.     London:     Printed   for 
W.  Boreham,  at  the  Angel  in  Pater-Xoster  Row. 

8°  pp  (2)  pp  24,  then  conies  17  to  22  inclusive.  (2)  list  of  new  books 
by  W.  Boreham. 

FRENCH.     1720.     L'a. 

La  Nouvelle  France,  ou  la  description  de  la  Louisiane,  connue  sous  le 
nom  de  Mississipi,  nouvellement  dccouverte  par  ordre  du  Roy.  Avec 
les  meurs  et  la  manicre  de  vivre  des  Sauvages,  et  les  premieres  liabi- 
tations  de  nos  Francois.     A  Paris.     Chevelier  Bon  Reposa. 

12^     pp:  5-89-80. 

DUTCH.     1722.     N.  D. 

Nieuwe  Ontdekking,  van  groote  Lande  in  Amerika,  tussehen  Nieuw- 
Mexico  en  de  Ys-Zee.  (Same  as  the  edition  of  1702,  to  the  word 
Capin.)     Met  Kaarten  en  Kopere  Plaat.     Amsterdam  1722.     4to. 

FRENCH.     1725.     N.  D. 

D'un  Pa V  s  Plus  grand  qui  I'Europe  situe  dans  I'Amerique  (Vol.  5, 
3d  Ed..) 

Amsterdam.     Chez  Jean  Frederich  Bernard.     1725. 

FRENCH.     1727.     N.  D. 

Decouvert  d'un  Pays  plus  grand  que  I'Europe,  situe  dans  I'Ameri- 
que entre  le  Nouveau  Mexique  &  la  Mer  Glaciale.  Tome  V.  A 
Amsterdam  Jean  Frederich  Bernard. 

12°  pp  (2)  464  (10)  map. 

FRENCH.     1727.     X.  D. 

Nouvelle  Decouvert  D'un  Pays  ))lus  grand  de  I'Europe,  situe  dans 
I'Amerique.  A  Amsterdam  chez  Jean  Frederich  Bernard.  Printed  in 
Vol.  H.  Garcilaso  de  la  Verga,  Historic  des  Incas. 

4"  pp.  48.  (3.) 

FRENCH.     1734.     N.  V. 

Voyage  en  un  Pays  plus  grand  que  I'Eurojie,  entre  la  Mer  Glacial  & 
le  Nouveau  Mexique.  Par  le  P.  Hennepin;  Printed  in  Recuil  de 
Voyages  an  Nord,  contenant  Divers  Memoires  tres  utiles  au  commerce 
&  ;i  la  Navigation.  Tome  V.  Troisieme  Edition  augmentc  d'uu 
Relation. 

A  Amsterdam  chez  Jean  Frederich  Bernard. 
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FRENCH.     1737. 
Same  title,  aud  published  as  N.  D.  of  1727. 

FRENCH.     1737  and  1738. 
Same  title,  and  published  as  N.  D.  of  1727. 

GERMAN.     1739.     N.  D. 

Neue  Reise  Beschreibung  nach  America,  und  derer  bisher  noch 
unbekandten  Lander  und  V<)lcker,  vornemlich  von  der  Landschafft 
Lovisiana,  und  den  Sitten  und  Lebens  Art  der  Wilden  in  selbiger 
Landschafft.  Aus  dem  FranziJsischen  (ibersetat  und  mit  Kupfern 
geziert. 

Niirnberg,  Im  Verlag  Christ.  Fried.  Feisze.     1739. 

18°,  pp.  425.     2  maps. 

GERMAN.     1742.     N.  D. 

Reisen  und  seltsahme  Begebenheiten;  Oder  sonderbare  Entdeekung 
vieler  sehr  grossen  Lander  in  America,  Welche  biszhero  noch  unbeck- 
annt  gewesen,  und  an  Grosse  gantz  Europa  tibertressen,  aus  dem  Fran- 
zosischen  tiberertzt.     Mit  Land-charten  und  Kupfern. 

Bremen,  bey  Natlianael  Saurmann.     1742. 

18°  pp.  (20)  382.  2  maps,  and  plate  of  the  Falls  pf  Niagara.  Maps 
dated  Bremen,  1698  and   1699  respectively. 

1804. 

Andrew  Ellicott's  Journal,  published  in  1804.     In  the  preface  speaks 

of  Hennepin  and  La  Salle;  also  quotes   from   the    London    edition   of 

1698. 

1812. 

In  Major  Amos  Stoddard's    "Sketches  of   Louisiana,"    Phila.    1812, 

pp.  15  to  24,  in  a  historical    description    of   Louisiana,    gives    extracts 

from  Hennepin's  work.     8vo. 

1820. 

In  volume  I  of  "Arclueologia  Americana,"  published  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  pp.  61  to  104,  inc.,  extracts  are  made  from  "New  Voyage,"  etc., 
and  is  the  first  paper  in  the  volume.     8vo. 

1834. 

A  Manual  for  the  use  of  Visitors  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  etc.,  by 
Joseph  Wentworth  Ingraham,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Charles  Faxon. 
Pa.   18.     18°. 
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1835. 

A  Guide  to  Travelers  visiting-  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  by  Horatio 
A.  Parsons.     Pa.  52.     2d  Edition.     Buffalo,    N.    Y.,    O.    G.     Steele. 

18°. 

1836. 

The  Book  of  Niagara  Falls,  hy  H.  A.  Parsons.  Pa.  52.  3d  Edition. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  O.  G.  Steele.     18°. 

1838. 

The  Tourist,  or  pocket  Manual  for  travelers,  etc.  New  York.  Pa. 
56.     18°. 

1839. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara,  or  travelers  guide,  etc.,  V)y  Samuel  De  Veaux. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Pa^  29.      18°. 

1840. 
Steele's  Book  of  Niagara  Falls.     Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  O.  G.  Steele.     Pa. 
54.     7d  Edition.      18°. 

1841. 

The  Travelers  own  Book,  etc.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Faxon  &  Read. 
Pa.  113.     18°. 

1842. 

Pictorial  Guide  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  etc.,  by  J.  ^V.  Orr,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.     Salisbury  &  Clapp.     Pa.  201.     18°. 

1843. 

History  of  Michigan,  from  its  earliest  colonization  to  the  present 
date,  by  James  H.  Lanman.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Harper  tfe  Brothers, 
82  Cliff  street.     12°  pp.  269. 

1S44. 

Every  Man  his  own  Guide  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  by  T.  G. 
Hulett.  4th  ?:diti<)n.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Faxon  &  Co.  Pa.  11.  18°. 
Peck's  Tourist  Companion. 

1845. 
Pictorial  Guide  to  tin,'  Falls  of  Niagara,  etc.,  by  .1.  W.  Orr.     JJuffalo, 
N.  Y.     Salisbury  &  Clapp.     Pa.  2oi.     18,^ 

1  845. 
Description    of   Niagant,    froiu    vai'ious  sources,    etc.,    by     William 
Barhani.     Gravcsend,  England.      Pa.    >^(;.      ^to. 
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1845. 

Travelers  in  North  America  in  the  years  1841-42,  by  Charles 
Lyell,  F.  R.  S.  Vol.  I.,  pa.  28.  With  a  facsimile  view  of  the 
Falls,  from  edition  of  1697.     New  York,     Wiley  &  Putnam.     12°, 

1846. 

Steele's  Book  of  Niagara  Falls.  Ninth  edition.  Carefully  revised 
and  improved.  Illustrated  by  a  new  series  of  maps  and  plates, 
Buffalo,  N,  Y,  Oliver  G,  Steele.  18°  pp.  95  on  pp.  48  to  49  facsimile 
Hennepin, 

Steele's  Book  of  Niagara  Falls,     Tenth  edition.     Same  as  1846. 

1848. 
Steele's  Book  of  Niagara  Falls,  etc.     Buffalo,  N.  Y.   Oliver  G.  Steele. 

Pa.  56.     12'. 

1848. 

Niagara,  a  Poem,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Bulkley.  New  York.  Leavitt, 
Trow  &  Co.     Pa.  136.     8°. 

1849. 

Pioneer  History  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  by  O.  Turner.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.     Pp.   134.  193.  4,     4to, 

1850. 
Minnesota  Historical  Collections.     Vol.  1,  pp.  302,  313,     4to. 

1850. 

New   Guide   Book   of   Niagara   Falls,   for   Strangers,  by   Geo.    H. 

Hackstaff    (editor   of  the   "  Iris,"   of  Niagara).     Niagara  Falls,  N.   Y. 

Pa.  29.     12°. 

1851. 

Louisiana,  its  Colonial  History  and  Romance,  by  Charles  Gayarre. 
New  York.     Pp.  29,  35.     4to. 

1851. 

History  of  the  Pioneer  Settlement  of  Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase, 
by  O.  Turner.     Pp.  24.  29.     4to. 

1851. 
New   Guide   Book   of   Niagara   Falls,   for   Strangers,   by   Geo.  H, 
Hackstaff    (editor   of  the   "Iris,"   of  Niagara),  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pa.  29.     12°. 

1851. 

Peck's  Tourist's  Companion  to  Niagara,  etc.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  W, 
B,  &  C,  E,  Peck,     Pa,  135,     12°, 
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1852. 
History  of  Buffalo,  by    Chas.  P.    Dwyer.     Hall  &  Mooney.      Pp. 

11.   16.     8". 

1852. 

The  Ontario  &  St.  Lawrence  Steam  Boat  Co.'s  Hand  Book  for 
Travelers  to  Xiagara,  etc,  by  J.  Van  Cleve.  Buffalo,  X.  Y.  Jewett, 
Thomas  &  Co.     Geo.  H.  Derby  &  Co.     Pa.  59.    12=. 

1852. 

Every  Man  his  own  Guide  at  Niagara  Falls,  l)y  F.  H.  Johnson. 
Buffalo',  X.  Y.     Phinney  &  Co.     Pa.  33.     12". 

1852. 

Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  John 
Gilmary  Shea.     Xet\'   York.     Redfield. 

Commencing  on  page  107,  ending  on  page  163,  is  the  narrative  of 
the  voyage  to  the  upper  Mississippi,  by  Father  Louis  Hennepin,, 
translated  from  liis  "  Description    de  la  Louisiane."     Paris,  1683.     4to. 

1853. 

Every  Man  his  own  Guide  at  Xiagara  Falls,  by  F.  H.  Johnson. 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.     Phinney  &  Co.     Pa.  33.     12°. 

1853. 

Hackstaff's  New  Guide  Book  of  Niagara  Falls.  Niagara  Falls,. 
N.  Y.     W.  E.  Tunis  &  Co.     Pa.  63.     12". 

1855. 
Tunis'  Guide  to  Falls.     Pp.  63-4.     12". 

1S56. 
Falls  of  Niagara.     By  L.  W.  Friend.     P.  9.     Pp.  64.     12°. 

1856. 
A    Guide    for  every  Visitor  to   Niagara   Falls,  etc.      l^uffalo,  N.  Y., 
Phinney  &  Co.     And  Niagara   Falls,  A.'  II.  Curtis.     Pa.  33.     12^ 

1862. 
The  History  of  Erie  County  Pa.,  by  Laura  G.  Sanford.     Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     Pp.  335.  (10)  8'. 

1863. 
Guide    to  Niagara    Falls    and    its  Scenery,  etc,  l»y  F.  11.    .lohnson.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  .(ic.,.  \V.  Cliilds.     Pa.  28.     12'. 
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1864. 
Same  title  and  observations.     Pa.  2S.     12^. 

1864. 

"BuflPaloand  the  Senecas,"  by  William   Ketcbum.     Vol.    1,  pp.  51. 
'68.  4to. 

1868. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara,  being  a  complete  guide,  etc.  London.  T. 
Nelson  &  Sons.     Pa.  6.  12°. 

1869. 

Tunis'  Topographical  and  Pictorial  Guide  to  Niagara  Falls,  etc. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.     Pa.  64.     12^ 

1870. 

Decouvertes  et  Etablissments  de  Cavelier  De  La  Salle,  De  Rouen. 
Dans  L'Ameriq.ue  du  Nord.  (Lacs  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan, 
Vallees  de  I'Ohio  et  du  Mississippi,  et  Texas.)  Par  Gabriel  Gravier, 
Membre  de  la  Societie  de  I'Historie  de  Normandie.  Paris,  Maisson 
neuve  et  cie,  Libraire  Editeure  15  Qua!  Voltaire,  1870. 

Pp.  (4)  (4)  portrait  de  La  Salle,  his  coat  of  arms.  2  plans  pp.  356- 
(37.)  (17.)  and  "Carte  de  la  Louisiane."     4to. 

1871. 
Guide  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  its  Scenery,  by  F.  H.  Johnson.     Phila- 
delphia.    Geo.  W.  Childs.     Pp'.  27.  72.     12°. 

1872. 
Niagara,  its  History  and  Geolog}',  Incidents,  Poetiy,  etc.,  by  Geo. 
W.  Holley.     New  YoVk.     Sheldon  &  Co.     Pa.  17.     12°. 

1872. 
The  Early  Out-Posts  of  Winconsin,  by  Daniel  S.   Durrie,  Librarian 
State  Historical  Society.     Paper  read  Dec.  26th.     12  pp.     Pamphlet. 

1874. 
Horner's  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  Guide,  etc.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  W.  T. 

Horner,  A.  M.     Pa.  63.     12°. 

1874. 

Tunis's  Guide  Book,  Niagara,  Montreal,  etc.     Detroit,  Mich.     W.  E. 

Tunis.     Pa.  64.      12°. 

1876. 

Centennial  History  of  Erie  County,  New  York,  by  Chrisfield  Johnson. 
Pp.   38.  44.     8°. 
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18V6. 
A  list  of  the  editions  of  the  works  of  Louis  Hennepin,  extracted  from 
a  dictionary  of  books   relating  to  America,  by  Joseph   Sabin.     New 
York,  N.  Y.     J.  Sabin  &  Sons.     8"  pamphlet,  pp.  9. 

1876. 

History  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  by  J.  Fletcher  Williams.  Pp.  22. 
25.      8°. 

1878. 

A  Popular  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Wm.  CuUen  Bryant  and 
Sidney  Howard  Gay.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner's  Sous.  Pp. 
511-514,  Hennepin  and  La  Salle.     Pa.  511,  facsimile    of  the  Griffon. 

1879. 

Di8co\ery  and  Conquests  of  the  North- West,  l)y  Rufus  Blauchard 
Wheatou,  111.     Pp.  24.  53.     8°. 

1880. 

A  Description  of  Louisiana,  by  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  Recollect 
Missionary.  Translated  from  the  edition  of  1683,  and  compared  with 
the  Nouvelle  Decouverte,  the  La  Salle  documents,  and  other  contem- 
poraneous papers.  By  John  Gilmary  Shea.  New  York.  John  G. 
Shea. 

8°  pp.  408.  Map,  facsimile  of  title  to  edition  of  1683.  Facsimile 
view  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  from  the  edition  of  1697. 

1880. 
Bi-Centenary  Celebration  held  at  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  Saturday,  July 
3d.     Oration  delivered  by  Ex-Governor  Cushman  K.  Davis.  Published 
in  Sunday    Globe,   Vol,  3,  No.    186,    July    4th.     8'.     Pamphlet   and 
newspaper. 

1880. 
Edward    D.    Xcill,  "Writings  of  Heiniepiii."     A  paper  read  before 
the  Historical  Society  of  Minnesota,  in  November. 

1880. 
In     the    "Deutsche     Pioneer,"    August'  and     October,     by     H.     A. 

Rafferman. 

1880. 

Special  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Survey,  on  tlie  Preser- 
vation of  the  Scenery  of  Niagara  Falls,  etc.,  by  James  T.  Gardner, 
Director.     March   22d.     Albany,   N.  V.     Assembly    Doc.  No.  8().     8°. 

ISHl. 

The     Preservation    of     Niagara     Falls,    by     Henry     Norman.      New 
Yf.rk.     (Pa.   9,  Henni-pin.)      Painplilt-i.      Pp.  39.     8'. 
10 
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1882. 
Annals   of   Fort   Mackinac,   by    Dwight   H.    Kelton,  U.  S.  Army. 
Chicago.     Fergus  Printing  Co.     Pp.   111.     (27.)     33.     37.     12°. 

1883. 
Allen's   Illustrated   Guide   to   Niagara,  by   H.  T.  Allen.      Buifalo, 
N.  Y.     The  Courier  Co.     Pa.  48  to  58.     12°. 

1883. 

Notes  on  Niagara.  Illustrated.  Chicago.  R.  Lespinasse,  pub- 
lisher.    Pa.   21   Hennepin  View.     4to. 

1884. 

History  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  edited  by  H.  Perry  Smith. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.     D.   Mason   &  Co.     4°  2  vols.  pp.  769   (7),  554,  130. 

Vol  I,  pp.  34,  37,  Hennepin. 

1884. 

Illustrated  Guide  to  Niagara  Falls.  Chicago,  111.  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.     Pa.   15.     12°. 

1884. 

Legends  of  Le  Detroit,  by  Marie  Caroline  Watson  Hamlin,  with 
illustrations  by  Isabella  Stewart.  Detroit,  Mich.  Thorndike  Nourse. 
12°  pp.  317. 

1885. 

The  Complete  Illustrated  Guide  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Vicinity, 
Pa.  11.     12°. 

1885. 

Tugby's  Illustrated  Guide  to  Niagara  Falls,  etc.  Niagara  Falls. 
Thomas  Tugby.     Pa.  40.     12°. 

1885. 

Free  Niagara.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Matthews,  Northrup  &  Co.  4°  pp. 
26,     Pa.  10,  Hennepin. 

1885. 

The  Great  Cataract  Illustrated,  by  R.'  Lespinasse.  Chicago,  111. 
G.  W.  Ogilvie.  Pp.  16,  17,  18.,  with  a  facsimile  of  Falls  from 
print  of  1697. 

1885. 

Niagara  Park,  illustrated.  Niagara  Park  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York.     Pp.  22-24.     Facsimile.     Pp.  112.     4°. 

1885. 

The  Complete  Illustrated  Guide  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Vicinity. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.     Gazette  Printing  House.     Pa.   11.   12.     12°. 
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1S86. 
Annual  Report,  Board  of  Managers,  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  con 
taining  a  report  of  the   proceedings  at  Niagara  Falls,  July  15,  1885. 
8°  pp.  78. 

1887. 

The  Historical  Writings  of  Orsamus  H.  Marshall.  Albany.  Joel 
Munsells'  Sons,     S". 

1887. 

Niagara  and  Beyond.  Michigan  Central  R,  R.  Co.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Pp.  195.  Pa.  108,  Hennepin  View 
4to. 

Travels  in  America.     Dem.  Review,  5  :    190,  381. 

(J.  H.  Perkins),  N.  Am.,  48  :    70.     49  :    258. 

(W.  F.  Poole),  Dial.,  1  :    253. 

Never  in  Albany.     Historical  Magazine,   10  :     268. 

Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  1  :  66.  3  :  107,  108,  110,  130. 
6  :    181.      10  :    285,   286. 

1888. 

Niaga'a  in  London.  A  study  from  many  standpoints,  by  Frank 
Hay  ward  Severance.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Matthews,  Northrup  &  Co. 
Pp.  48.     (Hennepin,  6-21,  facsimile  of  Hennepin's  view.) 

1888. 

The  Early'^Northwest.  An  address  delivered  before  the  American 
Historical  Association,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  twenty-six,  by 
the  President,  William  Frederick  Poole,  LL.  D.,  librarian  of  the  New- 
berry Library,  Chicago.  111.  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  Knickerbocker 
Press.     8°  pp.  26. 

1888. 

Folder  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Reservation,  for  the  use 
of  Visitors  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.     Hennepin's  view  and  description. 

1890.   "• 

Illustrated  Montreal  —  The  Metropolis  of  Canada.  Its  romantic 
history;  its  beautiful  scenery;  its  grand  institutions;  its  present  great- 
ness; its  future  splendor.  Montreal,  Canada.  Published  by  J. 
McCanniff.     Pp.  63.     Oblong." 

1891. 

Niagara  and  Chautaurpia.  Tssuf-d  by  the  Western  New  York 
<fe  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ('<>.  IJiiff.i'o.  N.  Y.  Tlliivtr.-it.'.l.  Wen- 
borne-Sumner  Co.  '  12'. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  LA  SALLE. 


FRENCH.  1697. 

Dernieres  decouvertes  dans  I'Amerique  septeutrionale  de  M.  de 
La  Salle,  Mises  au  jour  par  M,  Le  Chevalier  Tonti  Gouverneur  du 
Fort  Saint  Louis  aux  Illinois.  Emblem.  A  Paris  au  Palais,  chez 
Jean  Guiguard,  m  I'entree  de  la  Grand  Salla,  a  I'image  Saint  Jean. 
M.  DC.  LXXXXYII.     Avec  Privilege  du  Roy. 

Pp.  1.  2.  333.  15.  6.      12° 

ENGLISH.   1698. 

An  account  of  Monsieur  de  La  Salle's  last  expedition  and  discoveries 
in  North  America.  Pi-esented  to  the  French  King  and  published  by 
Chevelier  Tonti,  Governor  of  Fort  Saint  Louis  in  the  Province  of  the 
Illinois.  Made  English  from  the  Paris  original.  London,  published 
for  J.  Tonson  at  the  Judges  Head,  and  S.  Buckly  at  the  Dolphin  in 
Fleet  Street  and  E.  Knaplock  at  the  Angel  and  Crown  in  Saint  Paul's 
Church  Yard.     1698. 

12°.     pp  211.  44. 

FRENCH.  1713. 

Journal  Historique  du  dernier  voyage  que  feu  M  de  la  Sale  sit  dans 
le  Golfe  de  Mexique,  pour  trouver  I'embourchure,  &  le  cours  de  la 
Riviere  de  Missicipi,  nommee  a  present  la  Riviere  de  Saint  Loiiis,  qui 
traverse  la  Louisiane.  Ou  I'on  voit  I'Historie  tragique  de  sa  mort,  & 
plusieurs  choses  curieuses  du  nouveau  monde.  Par  Monsieur  Joutel, 
I'un  des  Compagnons  de  ce  Voyage,  redige  &  mis  en  ordre  par  Mon- 
sieur De  Michel.  Emblem.  A  Paris,  chez  Estienne  Robinot,  Libraire, 
Quay  &  attenant  la  Porte  des  Grands  Augustins,  a  I'Ange  Gardien. 
M  D  C  C  XIII.     Avec  Approbation  &  Pjivilage  du  Roy. 

12°.  Lecture  and  approbation  (28)  License  to  publish  (3),  Preface 
(10)  371.  Table  (5.)  Original  large  folding  map,  with  a  cut  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner. 

ENGLISH.   1714. 
A  Journal  of  the  last  voyage  performed  by  Monsr  de  la  Sale,  to  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  to  find  out  the  mouth  of  the   Missisipi   River;  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  settlements   he  endeavour'd  to  make  on  the 
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coast  of  the  aforesaid  Bay,  his  unfortunate  Death,  and  the  Travels  of 
his  Companions  for  the  Space  of  Eight  Hundred  Leagues  across  that 
Inland  Country-  of  America,  now  call'd  Louisiana,  (and  given  by  the 
King  of  France  to  M.  Crozat,)  till  they  came  into  Canada. 

Written  in  French  by  Monsieur  Joutel,  a  Commander  in  that  Expe- 
dition; and  Translated  from  the  Edition  just  publish'd  at  Paris,  with 
an  exact  map  of  that  vast  Country,  and  a  Copy  of  the  Letters  Patents 
granted  by  the  K.  of  France  to  M.  Crozat.  London,  Printed  for  A. 
Bell  at  the  Cross-Keys  and  Bible  in  Cornhill,  B.  Lintott  ait  the  Cross- 
Keys  in  Fleet  street,  and  J.  Baker  in  Pater  Noster  Row,  1714. 

8vo.  The  French  Bookseller  to  the  reader  and  reply  (21.)  Preface 
(8.)  Adv  to  the  British  gentry  (1.)  Original  map  from  the  Paris 
edition,     pp.  205.     Index  (5.) 

1858. 

Voyages  and  enterprises  pour  feu  M  Robert  Cavelier  Sieur  de  la 
Salle,  etc.  A'Mante,  De  La  Presse  Cramoisy  de  Jeanmarie  Shea. 
Translation  of  same  in  Shea's  Early  Voyages.  Albany,  1861.  Pp. 
13,  42. 

1859. 

The  Devil's  Hole,  with  an  account  of  a  visit  made  to  it  in 
1679:  by  Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle,  to  which  is  added  a  memoir 
of  the  life  of  La  Salle,  by  Nelson  Colt.  4th  Edition.  Niagara  City. 
Printed  by  N.  T.  Hackstaff,  at  the  Herald  Office.     1859.     1S°.    Pp.  16. 

1879. 

The  Bursting  of  Pierre  Margry's  La  Sille  Bubble,  by  John  Gilmary 
Shea.  (Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Freeman's  Journal.)  New 
York.    T.   B.  Sidebotham,  printer,  28  Beekman  St.     Pamphlet.     24  pp. 

1889. 

Ceremonies  attending  the  unveiling  of  the  Statue  of  Robert  Cavalier 
de  la  Salle,  at  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  October  12th,  1889.  Chicago, 
111.     Knight  &  Leonard  Co.,  Printers.     4to.     Pp.  23. 

This  monument  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  Lambert 
Tree,  late  minister  to  Brussels  and  St.  Petersburg. 

FRENCH.  1^89. 
Le  Vieux  Lachine  et  le  Massacre  du  5  Aout  1GS9.  Conference 
donm'e  devant  la  paroisse  de  Lachine,  le  6  Aout  lss9.  par  Desire 
Girouard,  CV»nseil  de  la  Reine,  docteur  en  Droit,  dejiut*'.  .Montreal. 
Cie  d'Imprimiere  et  de  Lithographie  Gebhardt.  Berthiaume,  No.  30, 
rue  St.  Gabriel.     Pf.  76.     Illustrated.      1889.     Map. 
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ENGLISH.     1890. 
Canadian  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches,  by  John  Fraser.     Montreal.     Mon- 
treal Gazette  Printing  Co.      1890.     Pp.  (l)  (3)  (2)  389. 

ENGLISH.     1890. 

The  Story  of  Tont}',  by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  Chicago,  111. 
McClurg  &  Co.     Illustrated.     Pp.  227. 

(R.  H.  Clarke.)     Cath.  World,  20:  690,  833. 

Account  of  American  Indians.     Mag.  Am.  His.,  2:  238. 

(E.  Jacker.)     Am.  Cath.  Quarterly,  3 :  404. 

Mississippi.     De  Bow,  22:  13. 

Expedition  of.     (G.  Ellis.)     N.  Am.,  110:  260. 

Expedition  of.     (F.  Parkman.)     N.  Am.,  125:  427. 

Exploration  Miss.     M.  Am.  His.,  2:  551. 

Last  Expedition.     West.  M.,  1:  507. 

Life  of.     (J.  Sparks.)     Sparks'  Am.  Biog.,  11:1. 

Memoir  to  Frontenac,  1680.     His.  Mag.,  5:   196. 

Rivers  and  Peoples  Discovered  by,  1681-2^-    M.  Am.  His.,  2:  619. 

Settlement  in  Texas,  site  of.     (J.  G.  Shea.)     His.  M.,  14:  308. 

Robert  Cavelier.     (G.  Gravier.)     M.  Am.  His.,  8:  305. 

Did  he  discover  the  Mississippi  ?     (P.  Margry.)     Am.  Antiq.,  2:  206. 

Did  he  discover  the  Mississippi?     M.  Am.  His.,  8:   182. 

Did  he  discover  the  Mississippi  before  1673?  (H.  H.  Hurlbert.) 
M.  W.  His.,  5:  438. 

Did  he  discover  the  Mississippi?  (C.  W.  Buttertieki.)  M.  W.  His., 
5:  51,  721. 

Discovery  of  the  Ohio  River,  1769-70.  (C.  Whittlesee.)  M.  W. 
His.,  1:1. 

Memoir  of.     (H.  H.  Hurlbert.)     M.  Am.  His.,  8:  620, 

Wisconsin   Historical  Collections.      Vol.    1:  66.     3:  107,    117,    130. 

5:  322.     6:   181.      9:   110-112,119.      10:   284,285,289,321,  322.      11: 

15,  29,  33,  66,  178. 

1890. 

The  Water  Power  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  applied  to  manufacturing 

purjioses.     The   Hydraulic  Tunnel    of  the  Niagara  Falls   Power   Co. 

Published   by    the   Business    Men's    Association    of     Niagara    Falls. 

Illustrated.     4°  pp.  46.     Facsimile  of  Hennepin  views  on  pp.  34,  36. 

1891. 
The  Ship-Yard  of  the  Griffon.    A  brigantine  built  by  Rene  Robert 
Cavelier,  Sieur  De  La  Salle,    in   the  year   1679,   above  the    Falls  of 
Niagara.     This  vessel  sailed  for  the  western  lakes  in  August  of  the 
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same  year^  and  was  lost  ou  its  return  voyage  in  the  September  equinoc- 
tial following,  between  Washington  Island  and  Mackinaw,  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Some  difference  of  opinion  having  arisen  by  a  late  refer- 
ence to  the  place  where  this  vessel  was  built  and  launched,  this  is  issued 
in  reply.  It  contains  all  statements  that  historians  and  others  have 
made  (as  far  as  known  to  the  compiler,  regarding  the  subject.)  Illus- 
trated by  views  and  maps,  ancient  and  modern,  together  with  the  most 
complete  Bibliography  of  Hennepin  that  has  ever  been  made  in  any  one 
list,  containing  some  editions  not  mentioned  by  Sabin  and  other 
authorities.  By  C^^rus  Kingsbury  Remington.  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  A,,  1891. 

1892. 

A  New  Guide  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Vicinity,  giving  a  full  and  com- 
plete description  of  Niagara  Falls  and  vicinity,  etc.,  by  Frank  Hay- 
ward  Severance.  Illustrated.  Chicago  and  New  York.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  pul>IisherH.  8  pp.  157  (5).  Pp.  54,  55,  56  with 
facsimile  Hennepin's  view. 

1892. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reserva- 
tion at  Niagara,  for  the  Fiscal  Year,  October  1,  1890,  to  September 
30,  1891,  Transmitted  to  the  Legislature  January  29,  1892.  Albany, 
N.  Y.  James  B.  Lyon,  State  Printer.  Pp.  79.  Pa.  79,  facsimile 
Hennepin  view. 

1892. 

Progress  and  ProsjDects  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  of  1892.  The  beau- 
tiful Queen  City  (of  the  lakes).  Illustrated,  liuffalo,  N.  Y.  Pub. 
lished  by  the  Traveler's  Club.     4"  pp.  84. 

1893. 

The  Ship- Yard  of  the  Grift'on.  A  brigantine  built  by  Rene  Robert 
Cavelier,  Sieur  l)e  La  Salle,  in  the  year  1079,  above  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  This  vessel  sailed  for  the  western  lakes  in  August  of  the 
same  year,  and  was  U)st  on  its  return  voyage  in  the  September 
equinoctial  following,  between  Washington  Island  and  Macinaw,  ou 
Lake  Michigan.  Some  difference  of  opinion  having  arisen  by  a  late 
reference  to  the  j)lace  where  this  vessel  was  built  and  launched,  this  is 
issued  in  reply.  It  contains  ail  statements  that  historians  and  others 
have  made  (as  far  as  known  to  the  (compiler)  regarding  the  subject. 
Second  edition.  In  this  e<lition  there  is  given  Henii'.-pin's  own  account 
of  the  vessel  ami  voyage,  from  the  time  of  the  launching  until  it  left 
Washini;ton    Island  *on  its  return,  loaded   with  furs,  foi-  the  storehouse 
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at  the  old  ship  yard  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  With  the  history  of 
La  Salle's  old  homestead  at  La  Chine,  in  Canada.  Illustrated  by  views 
and  maps,  ancient  and  modern,  together  with  the  most  complete 
Bibliography  of  Hennepin  that  has  ever  been  made  in  any  one  list,  and 
containing  some  editions  not  mentioned  by  Sabin  and  other  authorities. 
By  Cyrus  Kingsbury  Remington.     Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S,  A.,  1893. 

1893. 

Ninth  Annual  Re])ort  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation 
at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  etc.     Albany,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACT  FROM  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 


Mr.  Henry  G.  Bryant,  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  September,  1892, 
describes  an  expedition  made  by  himself  and  another  in  1891  to  the 
Grand  Falls,  Labrador.  Without  referring  to  the  difficulties  and  delays 
they  experienced,  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  pressed  on  until  they 
reached  the  great  Labrador  Cataract. 

"  September  second  was  a  memorable  day,"  writes  Mr.  Bryant,  "  as 
it  marked  the  date  of  our  arrival  at  Grand  Falls.  A  rough  march  over 
the  rocks  and  bogs  intervened.  As  we  approached  the  river,  spruce 
forests  of  a  heavier  growth  appeared,  and  pressing  on  through  these, 
although  we  could  no  longer  see  the  overhanging  mist,  the  deep  roar 
of  falling  waters  was  borne  to  our  ears  with  growing  distinctness. 
After  what  seemed  an  intolerable  length  of  time  —  so  great  was  our 
eagerness, —  a  space  of  light  in  the  trees  ahead  made  known  the  pres- 
ence of  the  river.  Quickening  our  steps  we  pushed  on,  and  with  beat- 
ing hearts  emerged  from  the  forest  near  the  spot  where  the  river 
plunged  into  the  chasm  with  a  deafening  roar. 

"  A  single  glance  showed  that  we  had  before  us  one  of  the  greatest 
water-falls  in  the  world.  Standing  on  the  rocky  brink  of  the  chasm,  a  wild 
and  tumultous  scene  lay  before  us,  a  scene  possessing  elements  of  sub- 
limity, and  with  details  not  to  be  apprehended  in  the  lirst  moments  of 
wondering  contemplation.  Far  up-stream  one  beheld  the  surging, 
fleecy  waters  and  tempestuous  billows,  dashing  high  their  crests  of 
foam,  all  forced  onward  with  resistless  power  toward  the  steep  rock 
whence  they  took  their  wild  leap  into  the  deep  i)ool  below.  Turning 
to  the  very  brink  and  looking  over,  we  gazed  into  a  world  of  mists  and 
mighty  reverberations.  Here  the  exquisite  colors  of  the  rainbow  fas- 
cinated the  eye,  and  majestic  sounds  of  -falling  waters  continued  the 
paean  of  ages.  Below  and  beyond  the  seething  caldron  the  river 
appeared,  pursuing  its  turbulent  career  j)ast  frowning  cliflFs  and  over 
mill  s  of  rapids,  where  it  heard  '  no  sound  save  its  own  dashings. 
The  babel  of  waters  made  conversation  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and 
after  a  mute  exchange  of  congratulations,  we  turned  our  attention  to 
examining  the  river  in  detail  al)Ove  and  below  the  Falls. 

"A  mile  above  the  main  leap,  the  river  is  a  noble  stream  nearly   300 
yards  wide,   already  flowing  at  an   accelerated  speed.     Four   rapids, 
11 
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marking  successive  depressions  in  the  river  bed,  intervene  between  this 
point  and  the  Falls.  At  the  first  rapid  the  width  of  the  stream  is  not 
more  than  1 75  yards.  From  there  it  rapidly  contracts  until  it  reaches 
a  point  above  the  escarpment  proper,  where  the  entire  column  of  fleecy 
water  is  compressed  within  rocky  banks  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
apart.  Here  the  effect  of  resistless  power  is  extremely  fine.  The  mad- 
dened waters,  sweeping  downward  with  terrific  force,  rise  in  great  surg- 
ing billows  high  above  the  encompassing  banks  ere  they  finally  hurl  them- 
selves into  the  gulf  below.  A  great  pillar  of  mist  rises  from  the  spot.  An 
immense  volume  of  water  precipitates  itself  over  the  rocky  ledges,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  the  roar  of  the  cataract  can  be  heard  for 
twenty  miles.  Below  the  Falls,  the  river,  turning  to  the  southeast 
pursues  its  maddened  career  for  twenty-five  miles,  shut  in  by  vertical 
cliffs  of  gneissic  rock  Avhich  rise  in  places  to  a  height  of  400  feet. 
Above  and  below  the  Falls  the  rocky  banks  are  thickly  wooded  with 
fir  and  spruce,  among  which  the  graceful  form  of  the  Avhite  birch 
appears  in  places.     *     *     *     * 

"  The  Grand  Falls  of  Labrador  ai*e  nearly  twice  as  high  as  Niagara, 
and  are  inferior  to  that  marvelous  cataract  in  breadth  and  yolume  of 
water  only.  One  of  their  most  striking  characteristics  is  the  astonish- 
ing leap  into  space  which  the  torrent  makes  iu  discharging  itself  over 
its  rocky  barrier.  From  the  description  given  of  the  rapid  drop  in  the 
river-bed  and  the  coincident  narrowing  of  the  channel,  one  can  easily 
understand  that  the  cumulative  energy  expended  in  this  final  leap  of 
the  pent-up  water  is  truly  titanic.  If  a  substratum  of  softer  rock 
existed  here,  as  at  Niagara,  a  similar '  Cave  of  the  Winds  '  would  enable 
one  to  penetrate  a  considerable  distance  beneath  the  fall.  The  uniform 
structure  of  the  rock,  however,  prevents  any  unequal  disintegration, 
and  thus  the  overarching  sheet  of  water  covers  a  nearly  peipendicular 
wall,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lower  river. 

"  The  Indian  name  for  the  Grand  Falls,  Patses-che-wan,  means  '  The 
narrow  place  where  the  water  falls; '  like  the  native  word  Niagara, 
'  Thunder  of  Waters.'  This  Indian  designation  contains  a  poetic  and 
descriptive  quality  which  it  would  be  hard  to  improve.      *     *     *     * 

"  From  the  point  where  the  river  leaves  the  plateau  and  plunges  into 
the  deej)  pool  below  the  Falls,  its  course  for  twenty-five  miles  is 
through  one  of  the  most  remarkable  caSons  in  the  world.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  sides  of  this  gorge,  and  the  zigzag  line  of  the  river, 
the  indications  are  that  the  stream  has  slowly  forced  a  channel  through 
this  rocky  chasm,  cutting  its  way  back,  foot  by  foot,  from  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  to  the  present  position  of  the  Falls.  Recent  investigators 
estimate  that  a  period  of  6,000  years  was  required  to  form  the  gorge 
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below  Niagara  Falls;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  has  taken  this  length 
of  time  for  the  Falls  to  recede  from  their  former  position  at  Queens- 
ton  Heights  to  their  present  location.  If  it  has  taken  this  length  of 
time  for  Niagara  Falls  to  recede  a  distance  of  seven  miles  by  the 
erosive  power  of  the  water  acting  on  a  soft,  shale  rock  supporting  a 
stratum  of  limestone,  the  immensity  of  time  involved  by  assuming  that 
the  Grand  river  canon  was  formed  in  the  same  way  is  so  great  that  the 
mind  falters  in  contemplating  it,  especially  when  it  is  recognized  that 
the  escarpment  of  the  Grand  Falls  is  of  hard  gneissic  rock.  And  yet 
no  other  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  gorge  is  acceptable  unless, 
indeed,  we  can  assume  that  at  some  former  time  a  fissure  occurred  in  the 
earth's  crust  as  a  result  of  igneous  agencies,  and  that  this  fissure  ran  in 
a  line  identical  Avith  the  present  course  of  the  river;  in  which  case  the 
drainage  of  the  table-land,  emptying  into  the  Grand  river,  would  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  in  the  course  of  time  excavate  the 
fissure  into  the  present  proportions  of  the  gorge." 


EXTRACT 


FROM 


MAN  AND  THE  GLACIAL   PERIOD. 


By  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

[D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1893.] 


Dr.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  in  his  vahiable  work  entitled  Man  and 
the  Glacial  Period,  ^2i.y%:  "The  gorge  below  Niagara  Falls  affords  an 
important  chronometer  for  measuring  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
a  certain  stage  in  the  recession  of  the  great  North  American  ice  sheet." 
According  to  Dr.  Wright,  Lake  Erie  is  nothing  hut  "  a  glacial  mill 
pond,"  and  the  Niagara  river  "purely  a  post-glacial  line  of  drainage; 
the  preglacial  outlet  to  Lake  Erie  having  been  filled  up  by  glacial 
deposits,  so  that,  on  the  recession  of  the  ice,  the  lowest  level  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  was  in  the  line  of  the  trough  of  the 
present  outlet.  But,  from  what  has  alieady  been  said,  it  also  appears 
that  the  Niagara  river  did  not  begin  to  flow  until  considerably  after 
the  ice  front  had  withdrawn  from  tlie  escarpment  at  Queenston, 
where  the  river  now  ( merges  from  its  caiion  to  the  low  shelf  which 
borders  Lake  Ontario.  For  a  considerable  period  afterwards  the  ice 
continued  to  block  up  the  easterly  and  northerly  outlets  through  the 
valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  held  the  water  in 
front  of  the  ice  up  to  the  level  of  the  passes  leading  into  the  Mississippi 
valley.  Niagara  river,  of  course,  was  not  born  until  these  ice  barriers 
on  the  east  and  northeast  mel,ted  away  sufficiently  to  allow  the  drainage 
to  take  its  natural  course. 

"  Of  these  barriers,  that  across  the  Mohawk  vallej^  doubtless  gave 
way  first.  This  would  allow  the  confluent  waters  of  this  great  glacial 
lake  to  fall  down  to  the  level  of  the  old  outlet  from  the  basin  of  Lake 
Ontario  into  the  Mohawk  valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  N.  Y.  The 
moment,  however,  thai  the  water  had  fallen  to  this  level,  the  plunging 
torrents  of  .Niagara  would  begin  their  work;  and  the  gorge  extending 
from  Lcwiston  up  to  the  present  Falls  is  the  work  done  by  this  great 
river  since  that  point  of  time  in  the  glacial  period  when  the  ice  barrier 
across  the  Mohawk  valley  broke  away. 
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"  The  problem  is  therefore  a  simple  one.  Considering  the  length  of  this 
gorge  as  the  dividend,  the  object  is  to  find  the  rate  of  annual  recession; 
this  will  be  the  divisor.  The  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  ice  first  melted  away  from  the  Mohawk 
valley.  We  are  favored  in  our  calculation  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
geologic  arrangement. 

"  The  strata  at  Niagara  dip  slightly  to  the  south,  but  not  enough  to 
make  any  serious  disturbance  in  the  problem.  That  at  the  surface, 
over  which  the  water  now  plunges,  consists  of  hard  limestone,  seventy 
or  eight}'  feet  in  thickness,  an. J  this  is  continuous  from  the  Falls  to  the 
face  of  the  escarpment  at  Queenston,  where  the  river  emerges  from 
the  gorge.  Immediately  underneath  this  hard  superficial  stratum  there 
is  a  stratum  of  soft  rock,  of  about  the  same  thickness,  which 
disintegrates  readily.  As  a  consequence,  the  plunging  water  con- 
tinually undermines  the  hard  stratum  at  the  surface,  and 
prepares  the  way  for  it  to  fall  down,  from  time  to  time,  in  huge  blocks, 
which  are  in  turn  ground  to  powder  by  the  constant  commotion  in 
which  they  are  kept,  and  thus  the  channel  is  cleared  of  debris. 

"  Beh>w  tliese  two  main  strata  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
hardness  of  the  rock,  as  shown  in  the  accomjjanying  diagram,  where 
3  and  5  are  hard  strata  separated  by  a  soft  stratum.  In  view  of 
this  fact  it  seems  probable,  that  for  a  considerable  period  in  tlie  early 
part  of  the  recession,  instead  of  there  being  simply  one,  tliere  was  a 
succession  of  cataracts,  as  the  water  unequally  wore  back  through  the 
harder  strata,  numbered  5,  3  and  1;  but,  after  having  receded  half  the 
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distance  these  would  cease  to  be  disturbing  infliieiuxis,  and  tlie  j>r(»b- 
Icm  is  thus  really  the  simph'  one  of  the  recession  tlirough  tlie  strata 
iniml)ered  1  and  2,  wliicli  are  continuous.  So  uniform  in  consistency 
arc  tlie.><e  tliroiigjioiit  the  \\  liole  distance,  that  tlic  rate  <>f  recession  ciiiild 
never  iiavc  heeii  less  than  it  is  now.  W(!  (;ome,  then;fore,  to  llic  ipu's- 
tion  of  th«!  raj)idity  with  which  the  falls  are  now  receding. 
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"In  1841,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Professor  James  Hall  (the  State  Geo- 
logist of  New  York),  visited  the  Falls  together  and  estimated  that  the 
rate  of  recession  could  not  be  greater  than  one  foot  a  year,  which  would 
make  the  time  required  about  35,000  years.  But  Lyell  thought  this  rate 
was  probably  three  times  too  large,  so  that  he  favored  extending  the  time 
to  100,000  years.  Before  this,  the  eminent  French  geologist,  Desor, 
had  estimated  that  the  recession  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  foot 
in  a  century,  which  would  throw  the  beginning  of  the  gorge  back 
more  than  3,000,000  years.  But  these  were  mere  guesses  of  emi- 
nent men,  based  on  no  well-ascertained  facts,  while  Mr.  Bakewell,  an 
eninent  English  geologist,  trusting  to  the  data  furnished  him  by  the 
guides  and  old  residents  of  Niagara,  had,  even  then,  estimated  that  tlie 
rate  of  recession  was  as  much  as  three  feet  a  year,  Avhich  would  reduce 
the  whole  time  required  to  about  10,000  years, 

"  But  the  visit  of  Lyell  and  Hall  in  1841  led  to  the  beginning  of  more 
accurate  calculations.  Professor  Hall  soon  after  had  a' trigonometrical 
survey  of  the  falls  made,  from  which  a  map  Avas  published  in  the  State 
geological  rejmrt.  From  this  and  from  the  monuments  erected,  we 
have  had  since  that  tune  a  basis  of  com[)aiison  in  which  we  could  place 
absolute  confidence. 

"  In  recent  years  three  surveys  have  been  made :  the  first  by  the  New 
York  State  geologists,  in  1875,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Woodward, 
the  mathematician  of  the  United  States  Geological ,  Survey,  in  1880. 
The  accompanying  map  shows  the  outlines  of  the  Falls  at  the  time  of 
these  three  measurements,  from  1842  to  1886.  According  to  Mr. 
Woodward,  '  the  length  of  the  front  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall  is  2,300 
feet.  Between  1842  and  1875  four  and  a  quarter  acres  of  rock  were 
worn  away  by  the  recession  of  the  Falls.  Between  1875  and  1886  a 
little  over  one  acre  and  a  third  disappeared  in  a  similar  manner, 
making  in  all,  from  1842  to  1886,  about  five  and  a  half  acres 
removed,  and  giving  an  annual  rate  of  recession  of  about  two  feet  and 
.  a  half  per  year  for  the  last  f«rty-five  years.  But  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  curve,  where  the  water  is  deepest,  the  Horseshoe  Fall  retreated 
between  200  and  275  feet  in  the  eleven  years  between  1875   and  1886.' 

"  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  recession  in  the  center  of  the  Horseshoe 
is  very  much  more  rapid  than  that  nearer  the  margin;  yet  this  rate  at 
the  center  is  more  nearly  the  standard  of  calculation  than  is  that  near 
the  margin,  for  the  gorge  constantly  tends  to  enlarge  itself  below  the 
Falls,  and  so  gradually  to  bring  itself  into  line  with  the  full-formed 
channel.  Taking  all  things  into  account,  Mr.  Woodwai'd  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Geological  Survey  thought  it  not  impi'obable  that  the 
average  rate  of  actual  recession  in  the  Horseshoe  Fall  was  as  great  as 
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five  feet  per  annum,  and  that,  if  we  can  rely  upon  the  uniformity  of 
the  conditions  in  the  past,  7,000  years  is  as  long  a  period  as  can  be 
assigned  to  its  commencement. 

"  The  only  condition  in  the  problem  about  which  there  can  be  much 
chance  of  question  relates  to  the  constanc}'  of  the  volume  of  water 
flowing  in  the  Niagara  channel.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  suggested  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  subsidence  connected  with  the  closing  portions  of 
the  glacial  period,  the  water  of  the  great  lakes  may  have  been  largely 
diverted  from  its  present  outlet  in  Niagara  river  and  turned  northeast- 
ward, through  Georgian  bay,  French  river  ajid  Lake  Nipissing,  into  a 
tributary  of  the  Ottawa  river,  and  so  carried  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
below  Lake  Ontario.  But  of  this  theory  no  direct  supporting  evi- 
dence has  been  obtained.  The  gravel  deposits  which,  upon  that 
theory,  should  mark  the  col  between  Lake  Nipissing  and  the  Ottawa 
river,  have  not  been  discovered.  It  seems  probable  that  the  region  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Nipissing,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
depressed  duiing  the  maximum  of  glaciation,  was  re-elevated  to  about 
its  present  position  before  the  St.  Lawrence  was  reopened  as  an  outlet 
to  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes.  At  any  rate  there  is  much  additional 
evidence  to  show  that  the  pass  to  the  Ottawa  cannot  have  been  long 
occupied." 
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PREFACE. 

|HE  following  Journal  was  kept  by 
Mr.  John  Bartram,  in  his  travels 
from  his  own  houfe  near  Philadel- 
phia to  Onondago,  and  Ofwego  on 
the  Cadarakiri  or  Ontario  Lake.  It 
is  a  misfortune  to  the  publick,  that  this  inge- 
nious perfon  had  not  a  literal  education,  it  is 
no  wonder  therefore,  that  his  ftile  is  not  fo  clear 
as  we  could  wifh,  however,  in  every  piece  of 
his,  there  are  evident  marks  of  much  good 
fenfe,  penetration,  and  fincerity,  join'd  to  a 
commendable  curiofity.  It  was  to  gratify  this 
difpofition,  and  that  of  his  correfpondents  re- 
queft  in  England,  that  he  undertook,  after 
other  expeditions,  to  accompany  Mr.  Weifar  on 
the  biifinefs  of  the  government,  and  was  honour- 
ed with  the  encouragement  of  fome  very  judici- 
ous and  generous  noblemen  hcre^  fince  dead,  and 
the  friendf  hip  of  the  skilfulleft  botanifts  xnEurope. 
It  ma}'  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
the  negotiations  fet  on  foot  in  the  conferenees 
here  related,  produced  a  congrefs  at  Lancafter 
in  Penfilvania,  begun  the  2 2d  of  June  follow- 
ing, which  wa^  attended  with  the  wif  h'd  for  fuc- 
cefs,  in  an  amicable  adjuftment  of  all  differences 
between  the  parties,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
governor  of  Penfilvania.     This  treaty  was  print- 
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ed  the  fame  year  at  Philadelphia^  and  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Golden' s  hiftory  of  the  5  Indian 
Nations.     A  book  worthy  of  the  readers  perufal. 

This  journal  was  by  feveral  accidents  prevent- 
ed from  arriving  in  England  t\\\  June  1750,  and 
is  now  made  publick  without  the  author's  know- 
ledge, at  the  inftance  of  feveral  gentlemen,  who 
were  more  in  number  than  could  conveniently 
perufe  the  manufcript.  Had  he  intended  it  for 
publication  he  v/ould  have  made  it  probably 
more  entertaining  and  perhaps  have  retrenched 
fome  parts  that  made  the  leaft  figure  in  it. 

The  friend  to  whom  he  fent  it,  though 
himfelf  not  at  liberty  to  make  any  material 
alteration,  though  as  it  now  appears,  many 
who  feek  only  amufement  in  what  they  read, 
will  in  thofe  places  be  difappointed  where  only 
are  treated  of  the  feveral  plants  with  which 
nature  has  bountifully  covered  the  hills  and 
valleys  he  travers'd,  with  the  various  quali- 
ties of  the  foil  and  climate. 

But  when  it  is  confider'd  of  how  great  im- 
portance an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
tural ftate  of  this  vaft  wildernefs,  and  its  capa- 
city of  further  improvement  is  to  Great  Britain^ 
and  how  little  the  endeavours  of  our  country- 
men have  yet  advanced  this  work,  while  we  are 
indebted  to  our  moft  dangerous  rivals  for  the 
little  we  do  know,  who  will,  if  poffible,  repay 
themfelves  by  excluding  us  from  all  we  do  not 
actually  cultivate,  and  leave  us  that  only  while 
they   want  power  to  take  it  from  us  :     I  cannot 
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but  think  this  plain  yet  fenfible  piece  merits 
attention.  It  is  by  purfuing  the  difcovery  of 
the  interior  ftate  of  this  great  continent,  that 
we  can  fcarcely  fail  attaining  an  end,  that  moft 
worthy  the  aim  of  a  great  maritime  power, 
honored  as  well  as  ftrengthened  by  a  fair  pro- 
geny of  the  moft  flourifhing  colonies  in  the 
world,  and  of  which  a  good  Englifhnian  with 
peculiar  pleafure  will  find  P.  Charlevoix  con- 
feffing  (however  unwilling  to  own  any  thing 
inconfiftent  with  the  glory  of  his  country)  that 
France  cannot  behold  thein  without  Terror. 

Knowledge  muft  precede  a  fettlement,  and 
when  Pe7tfilvania  and  Virginia  fhall  have  ex- 
tended their  habitations  to  the  branches  of  the 
Miffi_ffippi  that  water  thefe  provinces,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Bhie  Moimtain^  we  may  rea- 
fouab^y  hope  to  infure  afafe  and  eaiy  commu- 
nication with  the  moft  remote  known  parts  of 
North  America,  and  to  fecure  the  Doffeffion  of  a 
dominion  unbounded  by  any  present  difcoveries. 

If  this  defirable  profpedl  appear  chimerical, 
because  great  and  diftant,  it  is  at  least  true, 
that  no  obft;icle  can  be  pointed  out,  but  what 
we  may  eafily  remove. 

England  already  poffeffes  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  well-peopled  provinces  of  the  coast,  fuc- 
ceffively  begun  within  lefs  than  150  years,  fhe 
fees  them  every  year  augmented  by  an  acceffion 
of  fubjedls,  excited  by  the  defire  of  living  under 
governments  and  laws  formed  on  the  moft  excel- 
lent model  upon  earth.     In  vain  do  we  look  for 
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an  equal  prosperit}'  among  the  plantations  of 
other  European  nations  becaufe  every  power  has 
tranfplauted  its  conftitution  with  its  people. 
This  furprizing  iucreafe  of  people  is  a  founda- 
tion that  will  bear  a  mighty  fuperstrudlure,  we 
need  no  other  proof  than  in  the  wonderful 
growth  of  one  of  the  provincies,  {Penfilvania 
I  mean)  which  tho'  the  youngeft  of  all,  yet 
being  more  particularly  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  moderation  ( the  Jirft  of  all  political  Vir- 
tues) and  every  way  fam'd  for  the  wifdom  and 
lenity  of  its  government,  is  become  the  admi- 
ration of  thofe  who  compare  it  with  any  thing 
related  by  hiftory,  and  the    well-known    refuge 

of the    opprefs\i   and  perfecuted^    who  chear- 

fully  abondon  their  native  foil  to  purchafe  the 
ineftimable  bleffing  of  liberty  and  peace. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  thefe  colonies  have 
eminently  deferved  the  character  of  induftrious 
in  agriculture  and  commerce.  I  could  wifh 
they  had  as  well  deferved  that  of  adventurous 
in  inhuid  difcove?  ies^  in  this  they  have  been 
much  outdone  by  another  Nation,  whofe  po- 
verty of  country  and  unfettled  temper  have 
prompted  them  to  such  views  of  extending 
their  poffeffions,  as  our  agriculture  and  com- 
merce now  make  neceffary  for  us  to  imitate. 
In  this  skillful  Perfons  maj^  employ  themfelves ; 
but  a  more  accurate  obferver  than  our  author 
will  not  readily  be  found. 

The  welfare  of  a  colony  concerns  the  country 
from  whence  it  derives  its  origin,  in  nothing  fo 

much 
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mucli  as  in  the  quantity  of  land  broke  up  for 
tillage,  the  natural  confequence  of  extending  the 
frontier  fettlements.  This  is  not  only  beneficial 
in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  vent,  among  the 
new  fettlers  of  comodities  exported  from  the 
mother  country ;  but  by  preventing  the  additi- 
onal hands  from  applying  themfelves  to  fuch 
manufa(5lures  as  may  interfere  with  the  com- 
merce, effeflually  hinders  a  michief  that  might 
ftop  the  advantages  reaped  before.  A  jealoufy 
has  long  prevailed  at  home,  of  manufadlures  in 
America^  and  it  has  been  ufual  for  our  manu- 
fadlurers  on  various  occafions  to  exprefs  this 
opinion  in  frequent  applications  to  parliament, 
vainly  hoping  to  force  a  confumption  abroad 
from  the  weakeft  of  all  refources,  prohibitary 
laws :  But  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  has 
provided  the  moft  effeAual,  if  not  the  only  re- 
medy, by  encouraging  the  vent  of  the  growths 
of  America^  and  thereby  engaging  the  inha- 
bitants to  employ  themfelves  in  raifing  them ; 
a  condu6l  grounded  on  the  invariable  obferva- 
tion,  that  perfeAion  in  agriculture  naturally  pre- 
cedes manufactures,  wherever  a  country  finds  a 
market  for  its  produce  fufficient  to  provide 
itfelf  with  the  latter. 

Mr.  Kabnh  narrative  of  his  travels  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara^  is  a  proper  fupplement  to  the 
journey  to  Ofwego^  his  voyage  begins  from 
that  place,  and  caries  us  on  further  in  the 
fearch  of  every  thing  worthy  our  notice  in  this 
country  :     This  gentleman  is  well  known  to  be 
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a  mail  of  worth  and  great  skill  in  natural 
hiftory,  and  his  little  piece  befides  the  candour 
and  veracity  of  the  writer,  derives  a  great  value 
from  its  being  the  only  account  in  our  language 
of  this  ftupendous  objec^l.  P.  Charlevoix  an 
Author  of  good  credit,  [where  the  inter  eft  of 
his  nation  and  religion  are  unconcerned)  has 
given  us  a  defcription  perfe6lly  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Kalni's,  tho'  much  lefs  circumftantial  : 
It  was  in  1722,  /?<?  was  on  the  fpot,  and  the 
heights  had  not  then  probably  been  taked  by 
inftruments,  for  he  feems  to  think  it  very  diffi- 
cult if  poffible  ;  He  gueffes  the  great  Fall  to 
be  140  or  150  feet  from  a  meafure  taken  by 
founding ;  and  adds,  that  he  has  feen  fmall 
birds  flutter  juft  above  the  fall  itfelf;  we  have 
likewife  an  account  of  this  cataract  Phil.  Trans. 
No.  371.  p.  69.  from  Mr.  Boruffan  tranfmitted 
by  Mr.  Dudley.  Mr.  Boruffan  relates  that  the 
Governor  of  Cauada\^  fon  the  Marquis  de  Ca- 
vagnal  had  founded  it,  and  fixed  the  perpen- 
dicular fall  at  26  fathom,  this  was  alfo  in   1722. 

I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  alarm  Mr. 
Kalm^s  arrival  gave  the  French  at  Niagara.  They 
are  confcious  their  enjoyment  of  this  Fort  is  a 
manifeft  violation  of  the  treat}'  of  Uf7'echt  tho' 
the}'  know  the  juftice  of  the  Englifh  Natioit 
will  not  permit  them  to  compell  the  Senekah 
againft  their  inclination  to  diflodge  them. 

Among  other  curious  parts  of  Mr.  B a?  tram's 
journal  are  his  thoughts  (thrown  together  at  the 
end)  on  the  Origin  of  the  Aborigines  of  Ame- 
rica ; 
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rica  ;  thefe  conjectures  are  fhort,  and  it  is  like- 
ly occurr'd  to  him  cafually,  perhaps  they  are 
not  all  well  grounded,  or  at  moft  apply'd  to 
any  but  the  Eskimaitx,  however,  the  fame  fen- 
timents  on  this  fubject  have  been  fupported  by 
the  learned  Grotitts  in  his  treatife  de  Origine  Gen- 
tiuvi  Ame^'icanann^  and  in  his  reply  toy.  de  Laet. 

This  quefiion  has  long  been  agitated  with 
great  warmth,  and  every  folution  of  it  hitherto, 
has  found  oppofers,  becaufe  thofe  who  have  en- 
gaged in  the  controverf}^  have  forgot,  or  wil- 
fully miftook,  that  the  point  in  difpute  cannot 
reafonably  be,  whether  it  was  actually  peopled 
from  one  or  more  particular  places  ?  but  whe- 
ther it  might  probably  be  peopled  confiftent 
with  the  Mofaick  hiftory ;  otherwife  it  would 
be  hard  to  fay,  how  all  this  enquiry  has  been 
fo  much  confined  to  America^  when  the  paffage 
of  the  inhabitants  to  many  other  parts  of  the 
globe  is  attended  with  equal  difficulties. 

P.  Charlevoix  who  has  with  great  exactnefs 
abftracted  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  the 
writers  on  this  fubject,  has  obferved,  that  be- 
fides  the  eafy  paffage  by  fea  from  the  coaft  of 
Guinea  to  that  of  Brazil :  If  it  has  not  yet 
been  demonftrated  that  the  new  world  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  old  on  the  South,  North-Eaft  and 
North- Weft,  at  leaft  the  contrary  has  not  been 
fhewn,  fo  that  the  principal  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  arife  not  from  the  want  of  a  Paf- 
age.  but  from  colour,  manner,  and  language, 
which  feem  irreconcileable  to  any  we  are  ac- 
quainted 
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quainted  with  on  this  fide  the  Globe.  But  are 
the  Negroes  in  Guinea  more  fimilar  in  thefe  re- 
fpects,  to  the  reft  of  the  world  ?  Let  any  one  tell 
me,  why  moft  of  the  Africans  are  black  and 
woolly-pated,  and  I  will  thew  him  why  the  A- 
mericans  are  red  and  without  hair  on  their  chins, 
and  many  parts  of  their  bodies.  After  all  are  we 
fuf&ciently  acquainted  with  the  utmoft  powers 
of  nature  ?  to  be  fure  the  offspring  of  the  fame 
pair  in  3  or  4000  years  might  without  a  fuper- 
tural  interpofition  become  of  various  complexi- 
ons, and  fuppofe  we  were  convinced  of  this, 
may  not  the  infinite  power  that  created  our  firft 
parents,  and  miraculoufly  wrought  the  con- 
fufion  of  tongues,  have  thus  diftinguifh'd 
their  pofterity  for  purpofes  only  known  to  his 
infinite  wifdom.  I  ought  not  to  omit  that  P. 
Charlevoix  recommends  a  careful  obfervation 
of  thofe  American  languages,  that  have  the 
marks  of  being  original,  and  a  comparifon  of 
them  with  thofe  of  Europe^  Afia  and  Africa^ 
and  gives  very  judicious  Reafons  for  depending 
on  a  fi.militude  in  this,  preferable  to  that  of  man- 
ners ;  I  thall  only  add,  that  Mr.  Lewis  Evans 
a  companion  of  our  author's  in  this  journey,  and 
a  skilful  1  furgeon,  has  lately  publifh'd  a  map 
oi  Nezv  York^  P^enfilvania^  ^iXidJerfey^  with  part 
of  Virginia^  Maryland  and  New-England^ 
chiefl}^  founded  on  actual  furveys.  This  map  in- 
cludes the  route  here  defcribed,  which  feems  laid 
down  very  exactly.  And  is  fold  by  Mr.  Bowlegs 
map  and  print-feller  in  Cornhill. 
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Mr.  JOHN  BARTRAM, 

In  his  Journey  from 
Venfilvania  to  Onondago,  ^c. 


^^^^HE  3d  day  of  July  1743,  I  fet  out 
'^^^^^1  from  my  houfe  on  Skuylkil  River, 
;|( '|l^^);||j  with  Lewis  Evans,  and  travelled 
l^^^l  beyond  Perkiomy  Creek  the  firft 
da}'.  The  weather  was  exceeding- 
hot.  The  ^th,  we  set  out  before  day,  and 
ftopp'd  at  Maj'ctis  Hillings  by  ?yfanaLony  ;  then 
croffed  Skuylkil,,  and  rode  along  the  weft  fide 
over  rich  bottoms,  after  which  we  afcended 
the  Flying  Hill,,  (fo  called  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  v/ild  Turkeys  that  ufed  to  fly  from  them 
to  the  plains)  here  we  had  a  fine  profpeA  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,,  and  over  the  rich  Vale 
of  Tulpehocken  ;  the  defcent  into  which  is  fteep 
and    ftony.       Through     this    vale    wc    travelled 
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weft,  and  by  the  way  observed  a  large  fpring 
1 6  feet  deep,  and  above  20  yards  wide,  which 
iffued  out  of  a  limeftone  rock,  the  ground 
above  it  pretty  level,  defending  gradually 
towards  the  fpring  which  ran  eaftward.  At 
at  night  we  lodged  at  Conrad  Weifers^  who 
is  the  general  Interpreter,  and  who  went  with 
us ;  his  bufinefs  was  to  fettle  an  affair  with  the 
Indians  at  Onondago. 

The  5//?,  We  croffed  Tulpebodzcn  Creek 
which  runs  eaft,  and  emptieth  itfelf  into 
Sktiylkil,  and  a  little  after  a  fmall  branch  of 
Szvataro  which  runs  Weft  into  Sufqitehanah. 
Thefe  two  large  creeks  receive  moft  of  the 
water  of  that  great  rich  vale  between  the 
Flying  Hill  and  Tulpebor.keu  Hill^  from  which 
the  vale  and  creek  receive  their  names,  and 
is  itfelf  fo  called  from  the  Indian  word  figni- 
f3nng  a  tortoife,  unto  which  the  natives  of 
the  country  have  conceived  it  bears  fome  fimi- 
litude.  And  thefe  tv/o  hills  are  the  fouthem 
boundary  of  this  fine  limeftone  vale,  manj^ 
hundred  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  20  miles 
broad  to  the  northern  boundary  formed  by  the 
Great  Blue  Mountains. 

Having  called  on  a  man  who  M'as  to  go 
with  us  and  carry  part  of  our  provifions  to 
Shamokin,  he  could  not  get  his  horfe  fhod 
that  day,  but  we  rode  to  William  Parfons'^ 
plantation,    who    received     and    entertained   us 
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verj'^  kindly  ;  his  hoiife  is  about  fix  miles  from 
the  Blue  Mountains. 

The  6th.^  we  fet  forward  aud  afcended  the 
firft  Blue  ridge^  from  the  top  of  which  we 
made  an  obfervaiion,  Conrad  IVeifers  Hill  h^ar- 
ing  fouth  20  degrees  eaft,  the  northern  prof- 
pe<5l  to  two  gaps,  thro'  which  we  were  to  pafs 
to  the  No7'tk  Hill^  N.  30  deg.  W.  about  10 
miles  diftant.  The  top  and  fouth  fide  of  this 
ridge  is  midling  land,  half  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  and  produced  fome  wild  grafs, 
abundance  of  fern,  oak  and  chefuut  trees. 
Defcending  the  North  fide  we  found  it  more 
poor,  fteep  and  ftony,  and  came  foon  to  the 
firft  branch  of  Swataro  which  runs  between 
the  ridges,  and  is  3  miles  from  the  next  branch, 
all  ver}'  poor  land ;  but  on  this  fecond  branch 
it  is  good  low  land,  with  large  trees  of  5 
leaved  white  pine,  poplar,  and  white  oak, 
here  we  dined  by  a  fpruce  fwamp. 

After  dinner  we  paflTed  the  openings  of  two 
ridges,  the  laft  of  which  was  by  the  bank  of 
the  principal  branch  of  Swataro,  the  foil  poor 
and  ftoney ;  then  we  afcended  a  great  ridge 
about  a  mile  fteep,  and  terribly  Itoney  moft 
of  the  way :  near  the  top  is  a  fine  tho'  fmall 
fpring  of  good  water.  At  this  place  we  were 
warned  by  a  well  known  alarm  to  keep  our 
diftance  from  an  enraged  rattle  fnake  that 
had  put  himfelf  into  a  coiled  pofture  of  de- 
fence,  within    a  dozen    yards    of  our   path,    but 
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we  punifhed  his  rage  by  ftriking  him  dead  on 
the  fpot :  he  had  been  highly  irritated  by 
an  Indian  dog  that  barked  eagerly  at  him,  but 
was  cunning  enough  to  keep  out  of  his  reach, 
or  nimble  enough  to  avoid  the  fnake  when  he 
fprung  at  him.  We  took  notice  that  while 
provoked,  he  contracted  the  mufcles  of  his 
fcales  fo  as  to  appear  very  bright  and  fhining, 
but  after  the  mortal  ftroke,  his  fplendor  be- 
came much  diminifhed,  this  is  likewife  the 
cafe  of  man}'-  of  our  fnakes. 

The  north  fide  of  the  Hill  is  not  ftony  as 
the  fouth,  but  yet  very  poor.  Thence  we 
traveled  7  miles  over  feveral  hollows,  fwamps 
and  fmall  ridges,  full  of  fcrubby  bufhes, 
and  ftill  poor  and  ftoney  to  the  laft  great 
ridge,  which  is  compofed  chiefly  of  large 
gravel,  as  big  as  pidgeons  or  pullets  eggs,  and 
even  the  rocks  feemed  but  heaps  of  the  fame 
materials ;  the  defcent  on  the  north  fide  is  very 
fteep  and  rocky,  large  cragg}'-  rocks  are  difpofed 
on  all  fides,  moft  part  of  the  way  down,  which 
brought  us  to  a  fine  vale,  where  we  lodged  by 
a  creek  called  Saurel^  and  were  grievoufly 
ftung  all  night  with  fmall  gnats,  fo  that  I  flept 
very  little. 

The  jth^  we  fet  out  weft  from  Saurel  creek 
and  traveled  down  the  vale,  which  is  pretty 
good  land :  and  leaving  the  creek,  foon  crofFed 
another  runing  along  the  north  fide  of  the  vale, 
by  the  bank  of  which   we  rode  through   a  grove 
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of  white  Pine,  very  loft}'-  and  fo  clofe,  that 
the  Sun  could  hardly  fhine  through ;  at  the 
end  of  this  the  two  branches  joined.  Riding  a 
little  further,  we  paiFed  through  a  gap  of  a 
moderate  hill,  north  by  the  creek  fide  where 
we  found  a  fifhing  place,  moftly  a  deep  hole 
near  a  rock ;  there  we  went  weft  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  creek,  and  dined  at  what  is  called 
the  Double  Eagle.  The  land  hereabouts  is 
middling  white  oak  and  huckleberry  land, 
and  by  the  creek  finds  pretty  good  wild  grafs, 
and  the  2d  branch  enters  about  30  rood  below  ; 
having  crofifed  this,  we  went  up  a  vale  of 
middling  foil,  covered  with  high  oak  Timber, 
nearly  weft  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  (moft  of 
the  way  being  a  white  clay  under  a  shallow 
furface),  where  we  firft  obferved  the  impref- 
fion  of  fhells  in  fome  of  the  loofe  ftones,  and 
from  whence  we  had  a  fair  profpedl  of  the 
river  Sufquehanah. 

The  defect  from  hence  foon  brought  us  to 
Mohony^  our  lodging  for  this  night.  Here  the 
foil  is  very  good  throughout  the  neck,  formed 
by  the  river  aud  the  creek,  which  is  about  3 
poles  wide.  It  rained  this  night  through  our 
old,  tho'  newly  eredled  lodging,  which  was 
an  Indian  Cabin  that  we  took  the  liberty  to 
remove,  knowing  they  ufuallj'  leave  behind 
them  a  good  ftock  of  fleas  on  the  ground  they 
iuhabit ;  however,   the   wet   deprived  me  of  my 
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reft  that  I  had  taken  fo   much    pains    to    fecure 
againft  the  vermin. 

July  8.  We  croffed  the  creek  and  rode  along  a 
rich  bottom  near  the  river  for  two  miles,  pro- 
ducing moft  kinds  of  our  foreft  trees,  and  a 
large  fpecies  of  Sciitelm-ia  two  feet  high : 
thence  along  the  river  fide,  near  a  mile  N.  20 
deg.  E.  to  the  foot  of  a  fertil  hill,  where 
leaving  the  river,  our  way  N.  E.  though 
feveral  narrow  vallej'-s  and  over  small  hills, 
generall}'  middling  land,  yielding  oak,  hickery, 
chefnut,  and  fome  pine^  to  the  fummit  of  a 
high  hill,  where  we  faw  Shamokin  Hill,  dif- 
tant  four  miles  onlj^ ;  going  down  we  came 
to  uneven  fony  ground  producing  pitch  pine 
and  oak,  as  far  as  the  point  of  Shanioki7i  Hill^ 
whence  we  had  a  pleafant  profpe(5l  of  the  fall 
of  the  river,  quite  crofs  without  any  great 
Rocks.  The  ftream  runs  verj^  fwift,  but 
canoes  or  flat-bottomed  boats  may  go  up  or 
down  well  enough :  the  bottom  of  this  def- 
cent  is  wafhed  by  Shamokin  Creek  three  rods 
wide,  this  we  forded  to  a  fruitful  bottom  half 
a  mile  wide,  beyond  which  two  miles  good 
oak  land  brought  us  to  the  town  of  Shamo- 
kin. It  contains  eight  cabbins  near  the  river's 
bank  right  oppofite  the  mouth  of  the  weft 
branch  that  interlocks  with  the  branches  of 
Alle^he7ty.  It  is  b}^  means  of  this  neighbour- 
hood that  we  ma}'  reafonably  hope,  when 
thefe  parts  fhall  be  better   known,    that   a    very 
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beneficial  Trade  may  be  extended  through 
the  Hokio  into  the  Miffiffippi  and  its  branches 
among  the  numerous  nations  that  inhabit  their 
banks.  It  were  to  be  withed,  that  the  En- 
glifh  government  in  thefe  parts  had  been  more 
diligent  in  fearching  and  furveying  the  heads 
of  their  own  rivers  and  the  fources  of  the 
others  that  run  weftwards  from  the  backs  of 
their  refective  provinces.  Yet  enough  is  al- 
ready known  to  juftify  the  furmifes  of  Mr. 
de  la  Sale^  who  in  his  Journal  addreffed  to 
the  Count  de  Frontenac  expreffes  his  fears,  left 
the  Enplifh,  from  their  fettlements,  fhould 
poffefs  themfelves  of  the  trade  on  the  Miffiff- 
ippi.  I  quartered  in  a  trader's  cabbin,  and  a- 
bout  midnight  the  hidian  came  and  called  up 
him  and  his  fquaw,  who  lay  in  a  separate  part 
where  the  goods  were  depofited,  whether  to- 
gether or  no  I  did  not  ask.  She  fold  the 
Indian  rum,  with  which  being  quickly  in- 
toxicated, men  and  women  began  firft  to  fing 
and  then  dance  round  the  fire ;  then  the  wo- 
men would  run  out  to  other  calDbins  and  foon 
return,  leaving  the  men  finging  and  dancing 
the  war  dance,  which  continued  all  the  next 
day.  An  E}iglifh7nan  when  very  drunk  will 
fall  faft  afleep  for  the  moft  part,  but  an  In- 
dian^ when  merrj',  falls  to  dancing,  running, 
and  fhouting,  which  violent  action  probably 
may  difperfe  the  fumes  of  the  liquor,  that 
had  he  fat   ftill  or  remained  quiet,  might  have 
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made    him  drowfy,   and   which    it    even    carries 
off  by  continued  agitation. 

As  foon  as  we  alighted  they  fhowed  us 
where  to  lay  our  baggage,  and  then  brought 
us  a  bowl  of  boiled  fquathes  cold  ;  this  I  then 
thought  poor  entertainment,  but  before  I  came 
back  I  had  learnt  not  to  defpife  good  Indian 
food.  This  hofpitality  is  agreeable  to  the 
honeft  fimplicity  of  ancient  times,  and  is  fo 
punctually  adhered  to,  that  not  only  what  is 
already  drefifed  is  immediately  fet  before  a 
traveller,  but  the  moft  preffing  bufinefs  is 
poftponed  to  prepare  the  beft  they  can  get  for 
him,  keeping  it  as  a  maxim  that  he  muft  al- 
ways be  hungry,  of  this  we  found  the  good 
effects  in  the  fleth  and  bread  they  got  ready 
for  us. 

July  p,  After  breakfast  Leivis  Evans  and 
myfelf  went  to  the  point  of  the  mountain  clofe 
to  the  N.  E.  branch,  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the 
river  from  our  lodging,  and  good  level  rich 
land  all  the  way  ;  we  walked  thither,  carrying 
our  blankets  with  us,  and  flept  near  three  hours. 
Here  we  regulated  our  journey,  and  having 
taken  a  pleafant  view  of  the  range  of  mountains, 
and  the  charming  plane  of  Shamokin,  2  miles 
long  and  above  one  broad,  skirted  on  the  Weft 
and  North  by  the  river,  and  encompaffed  Eaft, 
and  partly  South,  with  lofty  hills,  befides  a 
fine  vale  bordering  the  North  Weft  branch, 
we    returned    to   the    town    and    dined.     In    the 
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afternoon.  In  the  afternoon  we  borrowed  a 
canoe,  and  paddled  up  the  Weft  branch.  It  is 
near  two-thirds  as  broad  as  the  North  Eaft  or 
main  river:  I  went  afhore  on  the  fouth  fide 
to  the  point  of  a  hill  to  look  for  curiofities, 
but  found  none ;  the  rock  confifted  of  a  dark 
colored  thell}^  ftone  :  Then  we  diverted  our 
felves  with  fwimming,  the  water  was  chin 
deep  moft  of  the  breadth,  and  fo  clear  one 
might  have  feen  a  pin  at  the  bottom.  At 
night  I  hung  up  my  blanket  like  a  hammock, 
that  I  might  lay  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fleas, 
troublefome  and  cor  ftant  guefts  in  an  Indian 
hut ;  but  I  found  my  contrivance  too  cool  for 
a  place  open  on  all  fides,  tho  covered  with  a 
kind  of  granary,  efpecially  the  wind  blowing 
cold  from  the  N.  W. 

lo.  We  departed  in  the  morning  with 
Skickcalamy  and  his  fon,  he  being  the  chief 
man  in  the  town,  which  confifted  of  Delaware 
Indians ;  he  was  of  the  fix  nations,  or  rather 
a  Frenclwtan^  bom  at  Mont-real ^  and  adopted 
by  the  Oneidoes,  after  being  taken  prifoner ; 
but  his  son  told  me  he  was  of  the  Cayuga  na- 
tion, that  of  his  mother,  agreeable  to  the  In- 
dian  rule  Partus  fequitur  ventrem^  which  is  as 
reafonable  among  them  as  among  cattle,  fince 
the  whole  burthen  of  bringing  up  falls  on  her ; 
therefore  in  cafe  of  feparation  the  children  fall 
to  her  thare. 
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We  had  many  advantages  from  the  company 
of  thefe  guides,  were  perfectly  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  country,  and  be- 
ing of  the  fix  Nations  they  were  both  a 
credit  and  prote(5lon ;  and,  alfo  as  we  went 
to  accommodate  the  differences,  and  allay  the 
Heart-burnings  that  had  been  raifed  by  a  late 
skirmish  on  the  back  of  Virginia  between  fome 
of  thefe  nations  and  the  Englifh,  we  could  not 
but  derive  a  confidence  from  the  company  of  a 
chief. 

We  coafted  the  river  near  a  mile  to  the  ford, 
where  we  had  a  good  bottom  not  above  3 
feet  deep ;  this  brought  us  to  an  Ifland  near 
2  miles  long  and  a  quarter  broad,  prett}^  rich 
at  the  lower  end,  and  near  the  river,  but  the 
higher  end  fandy,  from  the  drift  left  there  by 
the  floods,  it  therefore  produces  little  but  pitch 
pine.  After  leaving  the  lower  end  where  we  faw 
feveral  cabbins,  we  once  more  took  water  for 
the  oppofite  fhore,  but  the  bottom  is  lefs  e- 
ven,  though  not  above  half  as  wide  as  the  laft, 
which  is  about  400  yards. 

Hence  leaving  the  weft  branch  about  half 
a  mile  on  our  left,  and  rich  low  ground  be- 
tween with  gravel,  oak  and  pitch-pine  land 
on  our  right,  we  reached  a  pretty  fpring  of 
good  water,  fituated  between  the  fwamp  and 
dry  ground.  This,  fince  our  pafFage  over  the 
Blue  Mountain  was  the  only  one  we  met 
\\4th   till    we  came    near   Onondaga,  for  on    that 
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fide  the  currents  and  creeks  are  chiefly  formed 
by  the  water  oufing  and  draining  from  the 
bottoms  of  the  mountains  and  hills,  and  are 
gradually  colle(5led  in  this  manner  into  rivu- 
lets. But  on  the  fouth  of  this  great  ridge,  it 
gufhes  out  between  the  rocks  in  ftreams 
big  enough  to  turn  a  mill,  in  other  places 
rifing  and  bubbling  out  of  the  earth  in  quan- 
tity fufficient  to  fill  a  pipe  an  inch  fquare,  or 
thereabout. 

Our  journey  now  lay  through  very  rich 
bottoms  to  a  creek  6  miles  from  S  ha  mo  kin  ^  a 
great  extent  of  fruitful  low  ground  ftill  con- 
tinuing. Here  we  found  a  fine  meadow  of 
grafs  on  our  right,  and  rich  dry  ground  on 
the  left.  In  our  path  lay  a  large  Rattle- 
fnake,  but  he  civilly  crept  into  the  grafs,  and 
let  us  pafs  without  danger.  Our  waj'  from 
hence  lay  through  an  old  Indian  field  of  ex- 
cellent foil,  where  there  had  been  a  town,  the 
principal  footfteps  of  which  are  peach-trees, 
plumbs  and  excellent  grapes.  A  great  flood 
came  down  this  branch  a  few  years  paft,  and 
drove  abundance  of  fand  over  this  ground  a 
great  depth  among  the  trees.  It  rofe  20  feet 
perpendicular,  wathing  away  many  yards  of 
the  bank,  which  was  compofed  of  gravel  and 
fand,  and  doubtlefs  had  been  .  raifed  to  that 
heighth  by  former  inundations,  for  the  wood 
ground   30    rod    from    the    river    is    feveral  feet 
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lower  than  the  bank ;  a  little  above  this  deva- 
ftation  we  dined. 

And  now  leaving  the  river  we  held  a  new 
courfe  over  a  fine  level,  then  down  a  rich 
hollow  to  a  run^  where  we  faw  a  fummer 
duck;  and  fo  down  the  run^  a  little  beyond 
this  turns  a  path  to  Wiomick^  a  town  on 
the  eaft  branch,  hence  N.  N.  E.  then  N.  after 
W.  to  a  rich  bottom  near  the  river,  where 
Shickcalamy  formerly  dwelt,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  reflfftlefs  torrents  had  carried  abun- 
dance of  fand  into  the  woods.  With  this  bot- 
tom we  left  the  river  for  the  prefent,  and  kept 
a  variable  courfe  through  the  gap  of  the 
mountain  N.  and  N.  W.  over  middling  cham- 
pion land,  producing  fome  pitch  pine,  and 
large  white  and  black  oak,  fome  fwamps  and 
brooks,  by  one  of  which  we  lodged  in  a 
fertile  valley,  that  we  reached  before  night. 

II.  About  break  of  day  it  began  to  rain, 
and  the  Indians  made  us  a  covering  of  bark 
got  after  this  manner:  They  cut  the  tree 
round  through  the  bark  near  the  root,  and 
make  the  like  incifion  above  7  feet  above 
it,  there  horizontal  ones  are  joined  by  a 
perpendicular  cut,  on  each  fide  of  which  they 
after  loofen  the  bark  from  the  wood,  and 
hewing  a  pole  at  the  fmall  end,  gradually  ta- 
pering like  a  wedge  about  2  feet,  they  force 
it  in  till  they  have  compleated  the  fepara- 
tion    all    round,    and    the    bark    parts    whole 
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from  the  tree,  one  of  which,  a  foot  dia- 
meter, yields  a  piece  7  feet  long  and  above 
3  wide  :  And  having  now  prepared  four  forked 
fticks,  they  are  fet  into  the  ground  the  longer 
in  front ;  on  thefe  they  lay  the  crofs-poles, 
and  on  them  the  bark.  This  makes  a  good 
tight  thelter  in  warm  weather.  The  rain  was 
quickly  over,  but  as  it  continued  cloudy,  we 
did  not  care  to  leave  our  fhed.  Here  our  In- 
dians fhot  a  young  deer,  that  afforded  us  a 
good  feaft. 

12.  We  fet  forward  and  travelled  up  the 
Run^  bearing  N.  W.  along  a  narrow  valley, 
moderately  rich,  the  hills  hung  with  lofty 
timber,  the  ftones  generally  flat,  then  up  a  fteep 
hill,  where  I  found  foffil  fteel  in  many  ftones, 
the  foil  middling  oak  land;  and  here  had  a 
view  of  a  Bluf  point  N.  by  the  river  fide; 
then  defcending  down  a  fteep  hill  N.  E.  we 
came  to  a  rich  bottom  by  the  river ;  hence  N. 
after  N.  W.  to  a  creek,  and  fo  through  a  grove 
of  white  walnut  and  locuft,  and  exceeding  rich 
land,  half  a  mile  broad,  and  now  fome  higher 
level  land,  affording  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  locust 
and  pitch  pine,  our  courfe  generally  N.  N.  W. 
till  riding  over  a  hazel  plane  we  met  eight 
Shawanefe  Indians  on  horfeback  coming  from 
Allegheny^  and  going  to  Wiomick  upon  an  im- 
portant account,  as  the}-  faid.  We  turned 
back  with  them  to  the  adjacent  wood,  and 
fate    down    together    under   a    fhady    oak ;     the 
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fqiiaw  whicli  they  brought  to  wait  upon 
them  kindled  a  fire  to  light  their  pipes  ;  our 
Interpreter  and  Shickealamy  fet  down  with 
them  to  fmoke  the  cuftomary  civility  when 
two  parties  meet ;  Conrad  Weifar  underftand- 
ing  they  were  fome  chiefs  of  the  Shaw- 
anefe^  acquainted  them  with  our  bufinefs  at 
Onondago^  a.  compliment  they  were  so  well 
pleafed  with,  that  they  gave  us  the  Today,  sl 
particular  Indian  expreffion  of  approbation,  and 
which  is  very  difficult  for  a  white  man  to  imi- 
tate well ;  after  half  an  hour's  grave  discourfe 
feveral  of  them  went  to  catch  the  horfes,  and 
one  of  the  principal  men  made  a  handfome 
fpeech,  with  a  pleafant  well  composed  coun- 
tenance, to  our  interpreter,  to  the  following 
ej6fec?l :  '  That  they  were  fensible  with  what 
an  unwearied  diligence  he  had  hitherto  been 
inftrumental  in  preferring  peace  and  good 
harmonjT'  between  the  Indians  and  White 
People,  and  that  as  they  could  not  but  now 
commend  the  prudence  and  zeal  with  which 
he  had  efiected  this  laudable  purpofe,  fo 
they  eameftly  entreated  and  fincerely  hoped 
he  would  ftill  perfevere  in  the  fame  endea- 
vours and  mth  the  fame  fuccefs,  and  that  his 
good  offices  may  never  be  wanting  on  any 
future  occasion. 
The  Shawa7tefe,  or  Shaounons,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  French,  are  the  fame  people,  the 
Six  nations  :  and  at  New  York  are  called  Satanas\ 
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they  dwell  upon  the  Hokio  and  to  the 
fouthward  of  it,  between  whom  and  that  of  the 
Cherokces  is  a  river  fometimes  called  by  that 
name.  It  was  againft  this  people  the  fix  na- 
tions firft  turned  their  Arms  \vith  fuccefs, 
after  they  had  fled  before  warlike  Adaron- 
dacks^  and  having  thus  learn 'd  to  conquer,  ven- 
tured to  attack  their  hitherto  victorious  ene- 
mies, who  could  not  have  fupported  this  war 
without  the  unexpedled  afliftance  they  received 
from  the  F^'ench. 

After  taking  our  leaves,  we  continued  our 
journey  to  a  large  creek  4  or  5  rod  wide  which 
wafhes  on  each  thore  a  charming  country 
of  rare  foil  as  far  as  the  river.  On  the  other 
fide  of  this  creek  we  rode  through  a  deferted 
Town  in  the  neck  between  them ;  a  few  miles 
more  brought  us  to  our  dining  place,  and  in 
the  afternoon  we  turned  our  backs  on  this 
branch,  and  rode  N.  W.  down  a  valley  20 
rods  wide,  wooded  with  pitch  pine  on  the 
right  hand  and  white  on  the  left,  the  Run  be- 
tween ;  then  N.  W.  by  W.  b}^  the  fide  of  a 
hill  and  bottom  of  white  pine,  down  which 
we  rode  2  hours,  upon  better  land,  the  N.  W. 
middling  land,  now  up  a  hill  N.  W.  to  a  point, 
a  profpe(5l  of  an  opening  bearing  N.  then  down 
the  hill  to  run,  and  over  a  rich  neck  lying  be- 
tween it  and  Tiadaughto^i  bearing  N.  W.  where 
we  lodged  within  about  50  yards  of  a  hunting 
cabin,  where  there  were  2   Men,  a  Squaw  and  a 
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child,  the  men  came  to  our  fire  and  made  us  a 
prefent  of  fome  venifon,  and  invited  Mr  Weifar^ 
Shickcalamy  and  his  fon,to  a  feaft  at  their  cabin. 
It  is  incumbent  on  thofe  who  partake  of  a  feaft 
of  this  fort,  to  eat  all  that  comes  to  their 
f  hare  or  bum  it :  now  Weifar  being  a  traveller 
was  intitled  to  a  double  fhare,  but  he  being 
not  ver}-^  well,  was  forced  to  take  the  benefit  of  a 
liberty  indulged  him,  of  eating  by  proxy, 
and  called  me,  but  both  being  unable  to  cope 
with  it,  Lewis  came  in  to  our  af&ftance,  not- 
withftanding  which  we  were  hard  fet  to  get 
down  the  neck  and  throat,  for  thefe  were 
allotted  us ;  and  now  we  had  experienced  the 
utmoft  bounds  of  their  indulgence,  for  Lewis 
ignorant  of  the  ceremony  of  throwing  the 
bone  to  the  dog,  tho'  hungry  dogs  are  gene- 
rally nimble,  the  Indian  more  nimble,  laid 
hold  of  it  firft,  and  committed  it  to  the  fire, 
religioufly  covering  it  over  with  hot  afhes. 
This  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  offering,  perhaps 
firft  fruits  to  the  Almighty  power  to  crave 
future  fuccefs  in  the  approaching  hunting  fea- 
fon,  and  was  celebrated  with  as  much  decency 
and  more  filence,  than  many  fuperftitious  ce- 
remonies :  the  bigotry  of  the  popif h  mif&ona- 
ries  tempt  them  to  compafs  fea  and  land  to 
teach  their  weak  Prfelites  what  they  call  the 
chriftian  religion.  To  this  I  may  add  another 
ceremony  at  bear  hunting,  as  related  by  a 
celebrated  author,   this   diverfion    being   in   the 
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winter,  when  this  animal  is  very  fat,  the  greafe 
that  fwims  on  the  broth  becomes  a  perfedl  oil, 
which     the     Indians     frequently     drink    untill 

they     burft    As    soon    as    the    bear    is 

killed,  the  hunter  places  the  fmall  end  of 
his  pipe  in  its  mouth,  and  by  blowing  in 
the  bowls,  fills  the  mouth  and  throat  full  of 
fmoak,  then  he  conjures  the  departed  Spirit 
not  to  refent  the  injury  done  his  body,  nor  to 
thwart  his  future  fport  in  hunting,  but  as  he 
receives  no  anfwer  to  this,  in  order  to  know 
if  his  prayers  have  prevailed,  he  cuts  the  liga- 
ment under  the  bear's  tongue,  if  thefe  ligaments 
contra(5l  and  fhrivel  up,  being  caft  into  the 
fire,  which  is  done  with  great  folemnity  and 
abundance  of  invocations  :  then  it  is  efteemed  a 
certain  mark  (as  it  rarely  fails)  that  the  manes 
are  appeafed.  It  was  now  time  to  return  to 
our  fire  where  we  laid  us  down  to  reft. 

The  13/^,  in  the  morning,  the  Indians  re- 
paid our  vifit,  and  entertained  us  with  a  fa- 
miliar converfation  for  half  an  hour  at  the  fire. 
We  then  fet  out  up  the  creek,  where  I  obferved 
three  noble  white  pine  trees,  with  many  large 
green  cones  hanging  on  the  top  and  fide  branches 
over  the  creek,  which  was  three  rods  broad  and 
pretty  deep,  had  thefe  been  ripe  I  know  not 
how  we  fhould  have  got  at  them,  as  they 
were  at  the  extremity  of  large  branches,  that 
hung  over  the  Water,  on  which  part  of  the 
branch    they  generally    grow.     Soon    after   we 
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came  to  a  fpacious  level  of  midling  land, 
oak,  and  pine,  next  to  a  large  rich  bo'tom, 
and  at  the  upper  end  to  an  extenfive  grove  of 
white  pine,  after  this  a  graff}'  plain  of  20  acres, 
then  round  the  end  of  a  hill,  and  along  a  val- 
ley, and  run  N.  by  W.  high  timber  and  good 
land  on  the  hill  fide  N.  then  W.  and  laftly,  at 
half  an  hour  after  8  N.  here  our  Indians  f  hot  2 
young  deer.  The  land  and  timber  good,  brown 
foil,  and  the  ftoues  flat  and  gritty.  From 
hence  going  over  a  hill  we  faw  a  gap  N.  N.W. 
and  defcending  down  a  fteep  part  of  the  hill 
to  the  head  of  a  ftoney  brook  and  hollow, 
we  made  our  way  through  it,  it  was  full  of 
fpruce  and  white  pine ;  at  the  bottom  we 
killed  a  rattle  fnake,  then  croffed  the  brook 
and  traverfed  a  rich  bottom  N.  N.  E.  the 
upper  end  pine,  fpruce,  oak,  laurel,  poplar 
and  chefnut,  fome  limes,  ftoney  and  brown 
foil,  feveral  times  croffed  the  creek  and  over 
rich  bottoms  and  ftoney  hill  fides  with  laurel, 
pine,  fpruce  and  fwamps,  till  towards  night. 
On  the  north  fide  of  a  deep  ftoney  yet  rich 
foil,  I  found  roots  of  Ginfeng\  at  night  we 
lodged  by  a  creek,  and  the  two  Indians  that 
feafted  with  us,  who  accompanied  us  to  *  the 
Cayuga  branch. 

The  14M,  Having  forded  the  creek  we 
kept  generally  a  N.  N.E.  courfe,  moftly  along 
rich  bottoms  interfperfed  with  large  fpruce 
and    white    pine,    oak,   beach    and   plane    tree, 
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ginfeng,  and  many  more.  We  frequently  pafFed 
tlie  creek  (whicli  was  very  ftrong)  for  tte 
mountains  often  clos'd  on  one  fide  ;  it  was  big 
enough  to  turn  two  mills.  At  9  o'clock  the 
Tndia7ts  fished  for  trout,  but  caught  none,  be- 
ing provided  with  no  other  means  of  taking 
them  but  b}'  poles  fharpened  at  the  end  to 
ftrike  them,  and  the  water  deep :  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  we  croffed  the  creek  once  more,  and 
rode  along  a  fine  bottom,  full  of  great  wild 
nettles.  The  timber  was  fugar,  birch,  fugar 
maples,  oak  and  poplar,  our  courfe  N.  W. 
continued  until  after  12  o'clock,  then  followed 
the  eaft  branch  N.  N.  E.  about  a  mile,  all  a 
rich  bottom  where  we  found  a  Li(hi7i£  Pond, 
where  we  dined,  the  backs  parts  of  our  coun- 
try are  full  of  thefe  liching  ponds,  fonie  are 
of  black  fulphureous  mud,  fome  of  pale  clay, 
the  deer  and  elk  are  fond  of  licking  this  clay, 
fo  that  the  pond  becomes  enlarged  to  a  rood  or 
half  an  acre,  the  foil,  I  fuppofe  contains  fome 
faline  particles  agreeable  to  the  deer,  who 
come  many  miles  to  one  of  thefe  places,  there 
had  been  a  great  elk  there  that  morning,  but 
the  Indians  told  us  that  many  years  ago  fome 
Indians  quarrelled  there,  in  the  fquable  one 
loft  his  life,  and  that  this  made  the  deer  keep 
from  thence  for  many  years. 

Now  traveling  up  the  run  eaft,  we  left  it  on 
the  right  hand,  to  go  up  a  hill  covered  with 
fpnice.    oak    fpruce,   lawrel,    opulus,   yew,  with 
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ginfeng  and  ataliathun  in  abundance,  then 
kept  generally  an  eaft  courfe,  having  feveral 
hollows  and  fteep  afcents  and  over  man}?- 
boggy  rotten  places,  fome  laurels  and  ver}^ 
high  timber,  then  down  the  fide  of  a  hill  to 
an  old  beaver  dam,  over  which  we  paffed, 
and  then  over  a  large  level  of  very  good 
ground,  tall  timber  and  abundance  of  leather- 
bark  or  thymelea^  which  is  plentiful  in  all  this 
part  of  the  country.  Our  lodging  was  in  this 
fpacious  flat. 

The  15//^,  We  fet  out  a  N.  E.  courfe,  and 
paffed  by  very  thick  and  tall  timber  of  beach, 
chefnut,  linden  ash,  great  magnolia,  fugar- 
birch,  fugar-maple,  poplar,  fpruce  and  fome 
white  pine,  with  ginfeng  and  maidenhair ; 
the  foil  black  on  the  furface,  and  brown  un- 
derneath, the  ftones  a  brown  grit,  the  way  very 
uneven  over  fallen  trees,  abundance  of  hollows, 
and  heaps  of  earth,  turned  up  by  the  roots 
of  proftrate  timber :  hence  it  is  that  the  fur- 
face  is  principally  compofed  of  rotten  trees, 
roots,  and  mofs,  perpetually  fhaded,  and  for 
the  moft  part  wet,  what  falls  is  conftantly 
rotting  and  rendring  the  earth  loofe  and  fpungy, 
this  tempts  abundance  of  yellow  wafps  to 
breed  in  it,  which  were  very  troublefome 
to  us  throughout  our  journey,  on  the  branches 
of  Sufquehanah  our  courfe  this  day  was  gene- 
rally eaft,  and  we  got  through  this  difmal 
wildemefs  about  two  hours  before  funfet,  and 
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came  to  oak  and  hickery  land,  then  down  a 
fteep  hill  producing  white  pine  to  a  creek  called 
Conuria  a  branch  of  Towintobow ^  where  we 
lodged  in  a  bottom  producing  ginfeng,  farea- 
parilla,  mediola,  maidenhair,  darallia,  panax. 
mitela.  chriftophoriana,  with  white,  red  and 
blue  berries,  we  had  a  fine  warm  night,  and 
one  of  the  Indians  that  had  fo  generoufly 
feafted  us,  fung  in  a  folemn  harmonious  man- 
ner, for  feven  or  eight  minutes,  very  different 
from  the  common  Indian  tune,  from  whence 
I  conjectured  it  to  be  a  hymn  to  the  great 
fpirit  as  they  exprefs  it.  In  the  morning  I 
asked  the  Interpreter  what  the  Indian  meant 
by  it,  but  he  did  not  hear  him,  and  indeed  I 
believe  none  of  the  company  heard  him  but 
myfelf,  who  wake  with  a  little  noife,  rarely 
fleeping  found  abroad. 

The  1 6//?,  We  began  our  journe}^  up  a  little 
hill,  fteep  and  fomewhat  fton}^  and  then 
through  oak,  chefnut,  huckleberries,  and 
honeyfuckles,  the  land  poor,  fometimes  white 
pine,  fpruce  and  lawrel ;  thus  far  N.  but  at 
half  an  our  after  feven  N.  E.  through  a  great 
white  pine,  fpruce  fwamp  full  of  roots,  and 
abundance  of  old  trees  lying  on  the  ground, 
or  leaning  again  ft  live  ones,  they  ftood  fo 
thick  that  we  concluded  it  almpft  impoffible 
to  fhoot  a  man  at  lOO  yards  diftant,  let  him 
ftand  never  fo  fair.  The  ftraight  bodies  of 
thefe  trees  ftood  fo  thick,  a  bullet  muft  hit 
one  before  it  could  fly    lOO  yards,  in   the   moft 
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Open  part.  At  half  an  hour  after  nine,  we  rode 
down  a  fmall  hill,  and  croffed  a  fmall  run, 
then  climb'd  a  fteep  hill  of  oak  land,  and  by 
ten  to  a  large  creek  called  Uskoho^  then  round 
the  point  of  a  hill,  midling  land,  and  up 
the  fide  thereof,  which  was  good,  and 
down  the  other  fide  very  fteep  to  a  Run^ 
with  good  corn  land  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in 
fight  of  the  eaft  branch  of  Sufquehanah^  fo  far 
we  had  pale  clay  land  from  the  wildernefs, 
though  blackifh  on  the  furface,  for  2,  3  or  4 
inches,  then  down  half  a  mile  on  a  moderate 
defcent,  good  oak  and  hickery  land  to  a  large 
rich  graflfy  and  weedy  bottom,  40  rood  wide, 
producing  elm ;  birch,  linden,  lotus,  white- 
walnut,  and  very  large  white  pine,  where  the 
land  is  a  little  higher  than  common ;  at  the 
upper  end  of  this  bottom  we  dined  at  half  an 
hour  after  12,  we  fet  out  again  at  3,  courfe  N. 
along  a  fteep  hill  fide,  full  of  excellent  flat 
whet-ftones  of  all  fizes,  from  half  a  foot,  to  4 
feet  long,  and  from  2  inches  to  a  foot  wide, 
and  from  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  thick  ;  I  brought 
one  home  which  I  have  ufed  to  whet  my  ax, 
fey  the,  chizzels  and  knife,  and  is  yet  very  little 
the  worfe  for  wear,  it  is  as  fine  as  the  Englifh 
rag,  but  of  a  blackifh  colour;  this  lafted  two 
miles  clofe  to  the  river  which  is  here  100  yards 
wide,  and  deep  enough  for  flat-bottomed  boats, 
then  we  came  to  a  very  rich  low  land,  moft  of 
the  way  N.  N.  E.  to  the  Cayaga  branch,  near 
100   yards    wide  which    we    croffed,   then  rode 
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near  a  mile  to  the  town-houfe,  bearing  N.  this 
town  is  called  Tohicon^  and  lies  in  a  rich  neck 
between  the  branch  and  main  river :  the  Indians 
welcomed  us  by  beating  their  drum,  as  foon  as 
they  faw  us  over  the  branch,  and  continued 
beating  after  the  Englifh  manner  as  we  rode  to 
the  houfe,  and  while  we  unfaddled  our  Horfes, 
laid  in  our  luggage  and  entered  our  felves  :  the 
Houfe  is  about  30  foot  long,  and  the  fineft 
of  any  I  faw  among  them.  The  Indians  cut 
long  grafs  and  laid  it  on  the  floor  for  us  to  fit 
or  lie  on  ;  feveral  of  them  came  and  fat  down 
and  fmoked  their  pipes,  one  of  which  was 
fix  foot  long,  the  head  of  ftone,  the  ftem  a 
reed,  after  this  they  brought  vi(9:uals  in  the 
ufual  manner:  here  I  obferved  for  the  firft 
time  in  this  journey,  that  the  worms  which 
had  done  much  mifchief  in  feveral  parts  of  our 
Province,  by  deftroying  the  grafs  and  even 
com  for  two  fummers,  had  done  the  fame  thing 
here,  and  had  eat  off  the  blade  of  their  maize 
and  long  white  grafs,  fo  that  the  ftems  of  both 
ftood  naked  4  foot  high ;  I  faw  fome  of  the 
naked  dark  coloured  grubs  half  an  inch  long, 
tho'  moft  of  them  were  gone,  yet  I  could 
perceive  they  were  the  fame  that  had  vifited 
us  two  months  before ;  they  clear  all  the  grafs 
in  their  way,  in  any  meadow  .they  get  into, 
and  feem  to  be  periodical  as  the  locufts  and 
caterpillar,  the  latter  of  which  I  am  afraid 
will  do  us  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  next  fum- 
mer.      Here   one  of   our  hofts   at    the    hunting 
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cabin  left  us  to  go  up  this  branch  to  his  own 
country,  that  of  the  Cayagas,  this  night  it  rained 
a  little,  and  the  morning  was  very  foggy. 

17M.  Day,  we  croffed  the  neck  to  the  eaft 
branch  of  Sufquehanah^  up  which  we  travelled 
along  a  rich  bottom  of  high  grafs  and  woods  of 
a  fine  creek,  then  over  oak  and  pitch  pine  land 
to  a  fwampy  run  and  fine  meadow  ground, 
then  eaft  through  white  and  pitch  pine,  oak, 
hickery  and  hazel  bottom,  and  fo  N.  E.  to 
the  river,  where  grew  a  white  pine  clofe  to  the 
water,  with  four  green  cones  on,  ftill  we  kept 
N.  K.  at  10  bore  S.  Here  the  river  turned 
thus,  occafioned  by  fome  high  barren  moun- 
tains on  the  other  fide,  whofe  fides  came  clofe 
to  it,  and  turned  the  ftreara  in  this  crooked 
manner.  We  travelled  through  a  fine  vale  of 
pine  land.  Here  was  a  place  where  the  htdi- 
ans  had  been  a  pawawing.  They  cut  a  parcel 
of  poles,  which  they  ftick  in  the  ground  in 
a  circle,  about  the  bignefs  of  hop  poles,  the  circle 
about  five  foot  diameter,  and  then  bring  them 
together  at  the  top,  and  tie  them  in  form  of 
an  *  oven,  where  the  conjurer  placeth  himfelf ; 
then  his  aflfiftants  cover  the  cage  over  clofe 
with  blankets  and  to  make  it  ftill  more 
fuffocating,  hot  ftones  are  rolled  in ;  after 
all  this  the  prieft  muft  cry  aloud,  and  agitate 

his 

*  Vide  Capt.  Beverley's  hift.  of  Virginia,  8vo.  a  curious  and 
ufeful  work,  and  the  Baron  Labonlan's  entertaining  voyages 
in  these  parts. 
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his  body  after  the  moft  violent  manner,  till 
nature  has  almoft  loft  all  her  faculties  before 
the  ftubborn  fpirit  will  become  vifible  to  him, 
which  they  say  is  generally  in  the  shape  of 
fome  bird.  There  is  usually  a  ftake  drove  into 
the  ground  about  four  foot  high  and  painted. 
I  fuppofe  this  they  defign  for  the  winged  airy 
Being  to  perch  upon,  while  he  reveals  to  the 
invocant  what  he  has  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
know.  However,  I  find  different  nations 
have  different  ways  of  obtaining  the  pretended 
information.  Some  have  a  bowl  of  water, 
into  which  they  often  look,  when  their 
ftrength  is  almost  exhaufted,  and  their  fenfes 
failing,  to  fee  whether  the  fpirit  is  ready  to 
anfwer  their  demands.  I  have  feen  many  of 
thefe  places  in  my  travels.  They  differ  from 
their  fweating  coops,  in  that  they  are  often 
far  from  water,  and  have  a  ftake  by  the  cage, 
yet  both  have  a  heap  of  red  hot  ftones  put  in. 
At  II  we  drefifed  our  dinner,  and  found  an 
Indian  by  the  river  fide,  refting  himfelf;  all 
his  provifion  was  a  dried  eel ;  this  he  made  us 
a  prefent  of,  and  we  gave  him  a  fhare  of  our 
dinner.  Their  way  of  roafting  eels  is  thus ; 
they  cut  a  ftick  about  three  foot  long,  and  as 
thick  as  one's  thumb,  they  fplit  it  about  a 
foot  down,  and  when  the  eel  .is  gutted,  they 
coil  it  between  the  two  fides  of  the  ftick, 
and  bind  the  top  clofe,  which  keeps  the  eel 
flat,  and  then  ftick  one  end  in  the  ground  be- 
fore a  good  fire. 
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At  half  an  hour  after  one  we  fet  out,  mid- 
dling oak  land  but  ftony,  yet  no  great  rocks ; 
at  2  N.  E.  then  N.  good  laud,  a  rich  bottom 
and  flat  ftones  on  rifing  ground :  we  croffed 
the  Owagan  branch  about  thirty  yards  wide. 
Then  half  a  mile  to  the  town  fo  called,  where 
we  lodged,  there  is  very  good  land  in  this 
neck  between  the  branch  and  main  river.  A 
little  before  fun-fet  I  walked  out  of  town  to 
regulate  my  journal ;  but  the  gnats  were  fo 
troublefome  I  could  not  reft  a  minute.  They 
bit  my  hands  fo  cruelly  I  was  forced  to  give 
over  my  purpofe.  Thefe  are  fo  troublefome 
from  fun-fetting  to  fun-rifing  that  we  could 
not  reft  while  we  were  eating  our  victuals 
without  making  feveral  fires  of  wet  leaves 
Vound  us  to  keep  them  oflF. 

1 8.  This    morning    we  fent    an    Indian    with 

a  firing  of  Wampum  to   Onondago,  to  acquaint 

them  with  our   coming,    and    the    bufinefs    we 

came  about,    that  they  might    fend   mefFengers 

to  the  feveral  nations  to  haften  their  deputies 

to    meet    them    as    foon    as    poffible,   for    this 

/  town  ferves  the  five  nations  as  Baden  does  the 

I  thirteen     cantons    of     Switzerland,    with    this 

difference,  that  Onondago  is  at  the  fame  time  the 

\  capital  of  a  canton. 

We  fet  out  at  half  an  hour  after  9,  and 
travelled  till  6 ;  this  day  our  general  courfe 
was  N.  and  N.  W.  having  fine  level  rich  land 
moft  of  the  way,   and   tall    timber   oak,   birch, 
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beech,  afh,  fpnice,  linden,  elm  and  herb 
hierophilon,  hepatica  and  maidenhair  in  abun- 
dance. We  lodged  by  Front  Creek  in  a  fpa- 
tious  vale,  and  it  looking  like  rain,  we  made 
us  a  cabbin  of  fpruce  bark,  but  no  rain 
came. 

19.  We  rode  over  good  level  land :  after 
we  came  to  very  fwampy  bottoms,  thickets 
and  hills  of  fpruce,  and  white  pine ;  here 
were  three  ridges  of  fteep  hills  that  run  nearly 
E.  and  W.  and  with  difficulty  we  rode  over 
their  fteep  cliffs,  which  projected  clofe  to  the 
creek.  We  were  feveral  times  obliged  to 
ford  it  backwards  and  forwards.  Several  runs 
come  into  the  creek  on  both  fides  from  be- 
tween the  mountains.  Now  we  came  to  moft 
excellent  level  ground,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  fruitful,  full  of  tall  timber,  fugar 
maple,  birch,  linden,  afh,  and  beech,  and 
fhrubs,  as  opulas,  green  maple,  hornbeam, 
hama  m  elis,  folauum.  goof  terries  and  red  cur- 
rans  triphilum  in  abundance.  Here  we  dined 
by  a  pleafant  creek  and  choice  land.  After 
dinner  we  foon  began  to  mount  up  a  pretty 
fteep  hill,  covered  with  oak,  birch,  afh,  and 
higher  up  abundance  of  chefnut  and  fome 
hickery.  This  is  middling  land,  the  produce 
the  fame  for  three  miles  as  our  land  bears 
with  us.  It  lies  very  high,  and  when  cleared 
will  have  an  extenfive  profpect  of  fertile 
vales  on  all  fides.     We  then   rode  down   a   long 
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rich  hill  of  moderate  defcent,  where  grew  abun- 
dance of  goofeberries,  all  the  trees  were 
crouded  with  wild  pigeons,  which,  I  fappofe, 
breed  in  thefe  lofty  f  hady  trees.  I  found  ma- 
ny foffils  on  this  hill. 

Another  fertile  valley  welcomed  us  at  the 
bottom,  over  which  travelling  a  mile  we 
lodged  at  a  Riin^  which  our  Indians  told  us 
emptied  into  the  lake  Ontario ;  if  fo,  it  muft 
run  into  the  Cayuga  river,  and  fo  to  Ofwego. 

20.  We  continued  our  journey  in  this  plea- 
fant  vale  until  we  afcended  a  hill,  beyond 
which  a  flant  brought  us  to  two  ponds  that 
ran  into  a  branch  of  Sufquehanah ;  croffing 
this  we  joined  a  part  from  the  Carugas  coun- 
try ;  then  over  a  rich  level  to  another  branch 
big  enough  to  turn  a  mill  where  we  croJBfed  it. 
It  was  now  three-quarters  after  10,  then 
good  land  to  half  an  hour  after  12  yet  no 
hickery  nor  oak,  but  elm,  fugar,  maple, 
beech,  birch,  white  walnuts,  hop,  hornbeam, 
and  abundance  of  ginfeng.  After  dinner  we 
paffed  a  branch  of  the  great  Sufquehanah^ 
down  which  lake  canoes  may  go  quite  to  where 
the  river  is  navigable  for  boats.  On  the 
banks  I  found  the  gale  like  the  European. 
This  is  the  neareft  branch  of  Sufquehanah 
river  to  that  of  Onondago.  Leaving  this  on 
our  right,  on  our  left  we  perceived  a  hill, 
where  the  Indians  fay  Indian  corn,  tobacco 
and   fquafhes  were  found  on  the  following  oc- 
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cafion :  An  Indian  {whofe  wife  had  eloped^ 
came  hither  to  hunt,  and  with  his  skins  to 
purchafe  another  here,  he  efpied  a  young 
fquaw  alone  at  the  hill ;  going  to  her,  and 
enquiring  where  fhe  came  from,  he  received 
for  anfwer,  that  fhe  came  from  heaven  to 
provide  fuftenance  for  the  poor  Indians^  and 
if  he  came  to  that  place  twelve  months 
after  he  fhould  find  food  there.  He  came 
accordingly  and  found  corn,  fquafhes  and  to- 
bacco, which  were  propagated  from  thence 
and  fpread  through  the  country,  and  this  filly 
ftory  is  religioufly  held  for  truth  among  them. 
Our  way  hence,  lay  over  fine  rich  level  land 
as  before,  but  when  we  left  it,  we  enter'd  a 
miferable  thicket  of  fpruce,  opulus,  and  dwarf 
yew,  then  over  a  branch  of  Sufquehanah^  big 
enough  to  turn  a  mill,  came  to  ground  as 
good  as  that  on  the  other  fide  the  thicket ; 
well  cloathed  with  tall  timber  of  fugar  birch, 
fugar  maple,  and  elm.  In  the  afternoon  it 
thunder'd  hard  prettj'  near  us,  but  rained  little  ; 
We  obferved  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  be  fo  clofe 
to  one  another  for  manj'  miles  together,  that 
there  is  no  feeing  which  wa}'  the  clouds  drive, 
nor  which  wa^'^  the  wind  fets  :  and  it  feems 
almoft  as  if  the  fun  had  never  fhone  on  the 
ground,  fince  the  creation.  About  fun  fet 
it  cleared  up,  and  we  encamped  on  the  laft 
branch  of  Sufquehanah^  the  night  following  it 
thundred   and     rained    very    faft,  and    took    us 
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at  a  difadvantage,  for  we  had  made  no  flielter 
to  keep  off  the  rain,  neither  could  we  fee  it 
till  juft  over  our  heads,  and  it  began  to  fall. 

One  of  our  Indians  cut  4  fticks  5  feet  long, 
and  ftuck  both  ends  into  the  ground,  at  2  foot 
diftance,  one  from  another ;  over  thefe  he  fpread 
his  match  coat  and  crept  through  them,  and 
then  fell  to  finging :  in  the  mean  time  we  were 
fetting  poles  flantwife  in  the  ground,  tying 
others  crofs  them,  over  which  we  fpread  our 
blanket  and  crept  clofe  under  it  with  a  fire 
before  us  and  fell  faft  afleep. 

I  waked  a  little  after  midnight,  and  found 
our  fire  almoft  out,  fo  I  got  the  hatchet  and 
felled  a  few  faplings  which  I  laid  on,  and  made 
a  roufing  fire,  tho'  it  rained  ftoutly,  and  laying 
down  once  more,  I  flept  found  all  night. 

2ift^  In  the  morning  when  we  had  dry'd  our 
blankets,  we  kept  along  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
gradually  afcending,  the  foil  good,  timber 
tall,  and  abundance  of  ginfeng ;  here  the  muf- 
quetoes  were  very  troublefome,  it  being  foggy, 
thence  proceeding  down  a  long  gradual  defcent 
on  good  rich  foil  with  tall  timber,  fugar  ma- 
ple, chefnut,  cherry,  linden  and  elm,  we  tra- 
verfed  a  large  valley  and  rivulet,  then  rode  up 
a  little  fteep  hill  where  we  stopped  at  half  an 
hour  after  eleven,  this  hill  was  a  little  fandy, 
with  fome  large  pines  growing  upon  it;  here 
we  walked  and  looked  about  us,  having  not 
had  fuch  an  opportunity  for  two  days,  during 
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which  time  we  had  a  fine  profpedl  over  the 
vale  of  the  great  mountain  we  had  juft  croffed, 
and  which  differed  fo  remarkably  from  all  I 
had  ever  been  upon  before,  in  its  eafy  and  fruit- 
ful afcent  and  defcent,  in  its  great  width, 
every  where  crowned  with  noble  and  lofty 
woods,  but  above  all,  in  its  being  intirely  free 
from  naked  rocks  and  fteep  precipices. 

From  thefe  remarks,  one  might  be  naturally 
led  to  imagine,  that  the  Waters  at  the  flood 
gradually  ebbed  and  retired  on  each  fide,  to- 
wards the  river  Sf.  Lawrence  and  Sufquehanak^ 
the  very  next  ridges  on  either  fide  being  nar- 
rower, fteeper,  and  fome  rocks  wafhed  bare, 
and  fo  all  the  adjacent  ridges  the  farther  they 
are  from  this,  appear  to  be  more  wafhed,  more 
compofed  of  great  banks  of  craggy  rocks  and 
tremendous  precipices,  the  foil  more  carried  off, 
mighty  rocks  tumbled  down,  and  thofe  left  ap- 
pearing as  if  piled  up  in  a  p3'^ramid  and  hereby 
preferved  from  a  fhare  in  the  awful  ruin  below 
among  their  fellows ;  the  foil  being  fo  per- 
fedlly  wafhed  from  their  root,  as  evidently  no 
longer  to  fupport  them.  After  having  enjoyed 
this  enchanting  profpedl  and  entertaining  hypo- 
thefis,  we  defcended  eafily  for  feveral  miles, 
over  good  land  producing  fugar-maples,  many 
of  which  the  Indians  had  tapped  to  make 
fugar  of  the  fap,  alfo  oaks,  hickery,  white 
walnuts,  plums  and  fome  apple  trees,  full  of 
fruit ;  the  Indians  had  fet  long  buf  hes  all  round 
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the  trees  at  a  little  diftance,  I  fuppofe  to  keep 
the  fmall  children  from  ftealing  the  fruit  before 
they  were  ripe :  here  we  halted  and  turned  our 
horfes  to  grafs,  while  the  inhabitants  cleared  a 
cabin  for  our  reception ;  they  brought  us 
vidluals,  and  we  difpatched  a  meffenger  im- 
mediately to  Onondago  to  let  them  know 
how  near  we  were,  it  being  within  4  miles. 
All  the  Indians^  men,  women  and  children 
came  to  gaze  at  us  and  our  horfes,  the  little 
boys  and  girls  climbed  on  the  roofs  of  their 
cabins,  about  ten  in  number  to  enjoy  a  fuller 
view,  we  fet  out  about  ten,  and  travelled  over 
good  land  all  the  way,  moftly  an  eafy  defcent, 
fome  lime-ftone,  then  down  the  eaft  hill,  over 
ridges  of  lime-ftone  rock,  but  generally  a  mo- 
derate defcent  into  the  fine  vale  where  this 
capital  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  is  fituated. 

We  alighted  at  the  council  houfe,  where 
the  chiefs  were  already  affembled  to  re- 
ceive us,  which  they  did  with  a  grave  chear- 
ful  complaifance,  according  to  their  cuftom ; 
they  fhew'd  us  where  to  lay  our  baggage,  and 
repofe  ourfelves  during  our  ftay  with  them ; 
which  was  in  the  two  end  apartments  of  this 
large  houfe.  The  Indians  that  came  with  us, 
were  placed  over  againft  us  :  this  cabin  is  about 
80  feet  long,  and  17  broad,  the  common 
paJ0Fage  6  feet  wide ;  and  the  apartments  on 
each  fide  5  feet,  raifed  a  foot  above  the  paffage 
by    a    long    fapling    hewed   fquare,  and    fitted 
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with  joifts  that  go  from  it  to  the  back  of  the 
houfe ;  on  thefe  joifts  they  lay  large  pieces  of 
bark,  and  on  extraordinary  occafions  fpread 
matts  made  of  rufhes,  this  favour  we  had ;  on 
thefe  floors  they  fet  or  lye  down  every  one  as 
he  will,  the  apartments  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  boards  or  bark,  6  or  7  foot  long, 
from  the  lower  floor  to  the  upper,  on  which 
they  put  their  lumber,  when  they  have  eaten 
their  homony,  as  they  fet  in  each  apartment 
before  the  fire,  they  can  put  the  bowel  over 
head,  having  not  above  5  foot  to  reach ;  they 
fet  on  the  floor  fometimes  at  each  end,  but 
moftly  at  one :  they  have  a  f  hed  to  put  their 
wood  into  in  the  winter,  or  in  the  fummer, 
to  fet  to  converfe  or  play,  that  has  a  door 
to  the  fouth ;  all  the  fides  and  roof  of  the  cabin 
is  made  of  bark,  bound  faft  to  poles  fet  in  the 
ground,  and  bent  round  on  the  top,  or  fet 
aflatt,  for  the  roof  as  we  fet  our  rafters ;  over 
each  fire  place  they  leave  a  hole  to  let  out  the 
fmoak,  which  in  rainy  weather,  they  cover 
with  a  piece  of  bark,  and  this  they  can  eafily 
reach  with  a  pole  to  pufh  it  on  one  fide  or 
quite  over  the  hole,  after  this  model  are  moft 
of  their  cabins  built,  figure  annexed. 

The  fine  vale  of  Onondago  runs  north  and 
fouth,  a  little  inclining  to  the  weft,  and  is 
near  a  mile  wide,  where  the  town  is  fituated 
and  excellent  foil,  the  river  that  divides  this 
charming   vale,    is    2,    3    or   4    foot   deep,    very 
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full  of  trees  fallen  acrofs,  or  drove  on  heaps 
by  tlie  torrents.  The  town  in  its  prefent  ftate 
is  about  2  or  3  miles  long,  yet  the  fcattered 
cabins  on  both  fides  the  water,  are  not  above 
40  in  number,  many  of  them  hold  2  families, 
but  all  ftand  fingle,  and  rarely  above  4  or  5 
near  one  another;  fo  that  the  whole  town  is  a 
ftrange  mixture  of  cabins,  interfperfed  with  great 
patches  of  high  grafs,  bufhes  and  fhrubs,  fome 
of  peafe,  corn  and  fquafhes,  lime-ftone  bottom 
compofed  of  foffils  and  fea  f hells. 

It  feems  however,  to  have  been  more  con- 
fiderable  when  it  became  a  conqueft  to  the 
arms  of  Lewis  14th,  at  which  time  it  muft 
have  been  more  compa^l,  for  hiftory  relates 
it  to  have  been  ftockadoed.  The  Count  de 
Fronte7tac  governor  of  Canada^  at  the  head 
of  the  moft  numerous  army  the  French  ever 
drew  together  in  N.  America^  had  the  fatis- 
faction  in  1696  of  triumphing  over  the  afhes  of 
Onondago^  whofe  inhabitants  terrified  with 
what  they  had  heard  of  bombs,  and  generally 
unwilling  to  hazard  a  fet  battle,  had  already 
abandoned  their  houfes  after  fetting  them  afire. 
Whatever  glory  the  grand  monarque  might 
reap  from  this  exploit,  it  is  certain  he  gain- 
ed no  other  advantage,  as  a  longer  ftay 
muft  have  inevitably  ftarved  the  army,  fo  its 
precipitate  retreat  helped  our  Indians  to  an 
opportunity  of  taking  their  revenge  by  cutting 
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of  every    ftragling    canoe,    in    their   return    by 
water  to  Monreal. 

At  night,  foon  after  we  were  laid  dowTi  to 
fleep,  and  our  fire  almoft  burnt  out,  we  were 
entertained  by  a  comical  fellow,  difguifed  in 
as  odd  a  drefs  as  bidian  folly  could  invent ; 
he  had  on  a  clumfy  vizard  of  wood  colour'd 
black,  with  a  nofe  4  or  5  inches  long,  a  grining 
mouth  fet  awry,  furnifhed  with  long  teeth, 
round  the  eyes  circles  of  bright  brafs,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  larger  circle  of  white  paint, 
from  his  forehead  hung  long  treffes  of  buffaloes 
hair,  and  from  the  catch  part  of  his  head  ropes 
made  of  the  plated  husks  of  Indian  corn  ;  I 
cannot  recoUedl  the  whole  of  his  drefs,  but 
that  it  was  equally  uncouth :  he  carried  in  one 
hand  a  long  ftafi",  in  the  other  a  calabafh  with 
fmall  ftones  in  it,  for  a  rattle,  and  this  he 
rubbed  up  and  down  his  ftaff;  he  would 
fometimes  hold  up  his  head  and  make  a  hide- 
ous noife  like  the  braying  of  an  afs  ;  he  came 
in  at  the  further  end,  and  made  this  noife  at 
firft,  whether  it  was  becaufe  he  would  not 
furprife  us  too  fuddenly  I  can't  fay :  I  ask'd 
Conrad  JVeifer,  who  as  well  as  myfelf  lay 
next  the  alley,  what  noife  that  was  ?  and  Shtc- 
kalamy  the  Indian  chief,  our  companion,  who 
I  fuppofed,  thought  me  fomewhat  feared, 
called  out,  lye  ftill  John.  I  never  heard  him 
fpeak  fo  much  plain  EjigUfh  before.  The  jack- 
pudding  prefently  came  up  to  us,  and  an  Indian 
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boy  came  with  him  and  kindled  our  fire,  that 
we  might  fee  his  glittering  eyes  and  antick 
poftures  as  he  hobbled  round  the  fire,  fometimes 
he  would  turn  the  Bufifaloes  hair  on  one  fide 
that  we  might  take  the  better  view  of  his  ill- 
favoured  phyz,  when  he  had  tired  himfelf, 
which  was  fometime  after  he  had  well  tired  us, 
the  boy  that  attended  him  ftruck  2  or  3  fmart 
blows  on  the  floor,  at  which  the  hobgoblin 
feemed  furprifed  and  on  repeating  them  he 
jumped  fairly  out  of  doors  and  difappeared. 
I  fuppofe  this  was  to  divert  us  and  get  fome 
tobacco  for  himfelf,  for  as  he  danced  about 
he  would  hold  out  his  hand  to  any  he  came 
by  to  receive  this  gratification  which  as  often 
as  au}^  one  gave  him  he  would  return  an  awk- 
ard  compliment.  By  this  I  found  it  no  new 
diverfion  to  any  one  but  my  felf.  In  my  whim 
I  faw  a  vizard  of  this  kind  hang  by  the  fide 
of  one  of  their  cabins  to  another  town.  Af- 
ter this  farce  we  endeavoured  to  compofe  our- 
felves  to  fleep  but  towards  morning  was  again 
difturbed  by  a  drunken  Squaw  coming  into 
the  cabin  frequently  complimenting  us  and 
finging. 

22d.  was  a  fhowery  day,  and  we  ftirred 
little  out. 

23^.  we  hired  a  guide  to  go  with  us  to  the 
fait  fpring,  4  or  5  miles  off,  down  the  river, 
on  the  weft  fide  of  it's  mouth;  being  moft  of 
the  way  good  land,  and  near  the  mouth  very 
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rich :  from  whence  it  runs  weftward  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  a  kind  of  a  fand  beach  ad- 
joining to  the  bank  of  the  river,  containing  3 
or  4  acres.  Here  the  Indians  dig  holes,  about 
2  feet  deep,  which  foon  filling  with  brine,  they 
dip  their  kettles,  and  boil  the  contents,  until 
the  fait  remains  at  bottom  ;  there  was  a  fami- 
ly refiding  at  this  time.  The  boys  in  the 
lake  fifhing,  the  Squaw  fetching  water,  gather- 
ing wood,  and  making  a  fire  under  the  kettle, 
while  the  husband  was  basking  himfelf  on  the 
fand,  under  the  buf  hes.  We  filled  our  gallon 
keg  full  of  water  and  brought  it  to  Town, 
where  we  boiled  it  to  about  a  pound  of  fait. 
Our  guides  took  their  arrows,  made  of  reed  and 
down  to  fhoot  fmall  birds.  About  half  way 
there  was  an  excellent  fpring  of  water,  and  by  it 
a  grove  of  Curboroitce  joining  to  a  green  fwamp, 
producing  very  high  grafs.  About  a  mile  up 
the  river  from  the  lake,  it  runs  by  a  fteep  bank 
at  the  end  of  a  high  hill.  The  bank  was  fandy, 
and  out  of  it  run'd  a  brackifh  water,  which 
inclines  me  to  think  that  there  is  a  body  of 
foffil  fait  here  abouts,  by  which  the  plain  is 
furnifhed  with  its  intenfe  fait  brine,  and  that 
it  is  the  vapour  thereof  that  congeal  to  the 
trafh  and  bufhes  that  lye  on  the  bank,  and 
glitters  like  flakes  of  Ice,  or  Snow,  in  a  Sun- 
fhiny  day.  This  day  2  deputies  arrived  from 
the  Cayugas  Country. 
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34tli.  Lewis  and  I  hired  a  guide  to  go  with 
us  to  Ofwego  for  i6j.  Our  intention  was  more 
to  get  provifions  for  our  journey  home,  than 
to  gratify  our  curiofity.  In  the  mean  time, 
Conrad  ftayed  at  Onondago^  to  treat  with  the 
Indian  chiefs  about  the  skirmifh  in  Virginia ; 
with  a  view  to  incline  them  fingly  in  favour  of 
our  application,  before  they  affembled  in  coun- 
cil :  and  here  I  cannot  help  obferviug,  it  was 
fcarcely  ever  known,  that  an  Indian  Chief  or 
Councellor^  once  gained  fo  far  as  to  promife 
him  intereft,  did  break  his  promife,  whatever 
prefents  have  been  offered  him  from  another 
quarter. 

We  travelled  on  foot  to  the  Onondago  lake, 
whence  we  had  fetched  the  fait  water  the  day 
before,  there  we  procured  a  bark  canoe  at  half 
an  hour  after  eleven,  then  paddled  down 
the  lake,  and  reached  the  lower  end  in  two 
hours  courfe,  N.  W.  This  lake  the  French 
call  Ganentaha ;  hence  we  went  down  the 
river  a  mile  N.  big  enough  to  carry  a  large 
boat,  if  the  trees  fallen  into  it  where  but  car- 
ried away,  this  brought  us  to  the  river  from 
the  Cayuga  country,  near  loo  yards  w:de,  very 
ftill,  and  fo  deep  we  could  fee  no  bottom,  the 
land  on  both  fides  very  rich  and  low  to  with- 
in a  mile  of  the  Oneido  river,  whence  the  river 
began  to  run  fwift,  and  the  bottom  became 
vifible,  tho'  at  a  good  depth.  At  three  o'clock 
we  caroe  to  the  laft  mention'd  river,  down 
which  the  Albany  trader  come,  to   Ofwego^  half 
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a  mile  farther  we  came  to  a  rippling,  which 
carried  us  with  prodigious  fwiftnefs  down  the 
ftream,  foon  after  we  encountered  a  fecond, 
and  a  mile  farther  a  third,  very  rough.  In 
about  an  hour  by  the  fun,  after  many  other 
ripplings,  we  found  our  felves  at  the  great  fall, 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river  which  is  above 
lOO  yards  wide  and  is  eight  or  ten  feet  per- 
pendicular: here  we  hawled  our  canoe  afhore, 
took  out  all  our  baggage,  and  carried  it  on  our 
back  a  mile  to  a  little  town,  of  about  four  or 
five  cabins ;  they  chiefly  fubfift  by  catching 
fifh  and  af&ifting  the  Albany  people  to  hawl 
their  Batemts^  and  carry  their  goods  round  the 
falls ;  which  may  be  about  ten  or  twelve  poles, 
then  they  launch  again  into  the  river,  and 
down  the  foaming  ftream  that  furioufly  on  all 
fides  dafhes  one  half  againft  the  rocks,  near  a 
mile  before  they  come  to  ftill  water,  and  in- 
deed, it  runs  pretty  fwift  all  the  way  to  Of- 
wego.  Thefe  Indians  were  very  kind  to  us, 
and  gave  us  boiled  corn  and  water  melons, 
while  they  and  our  guide  who  was  a  relation 
fat  over  againft  us  in  the  fame  cabin,  chewing 
raw  Indian  corn  ftalks,  fpitting  out  the  fub- 
ftance  after  they  fucked  out  the  juice.  But 
we  could  not  yet  underftand  whether  we  were 
to  go  to  the  fort  by  land,  or  by  water.  In 
the  morning  they  had  catched  fome  ftout  eels, 
and  a  great  fifh  two  feet  long,  it  was  round 
and  thick,  they    ftrike  them  with  long  Sender 
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f hafts   i8  or  20    feet   long,  pointed   at   the  end 
with  iron  fee  the  fhape.     The  2  fplints  of  wood 
fpreading  each   fide,  directs  the  point  into  the 
fifh,  which  at  a  great  depth  it  would  be  other- 
wife    difficult  to  hit.     I    faw  upon  one  of  their 
canoes    in    the    morning   a  large  piece  of  bark 
fpread   a-crofs.     On   this   la}'^    gravel    and   fand, 
and  on  thefe  coals  and  afhes,  which  I  fuppofed 
I  had    been    a.    fire,   and    the  gravel  placed   there 
I  to    fave  the  bark.     And  I  took    it  to  be  a   de- 
I  fign  both  to  allure  and  fee  to  ftrike  the  fifh. 

2^th.  Our  guide,  and  feveral  other  Indians^ 
lead  us  to  the  canoes  belonging  to  the  town, 
into  one  of  which  we  got  full  of  hopes  of  go- 
ing by  water,  but  were  much  chagrin'd  to  find 
ourfelves  only  paddled  crofs  the  water,  where 
we  unwillingly  took  out  our  cloaths,  victuals 
and  blankets,  and  carried  them  on  our  backs 
following  our  guides,  who  were  now  increafed 
to  three.  We  had  12  miles  down  the  river  be- 
laud, moft  of  the  way  middling  land,  fome 
white  pine  and  fpruce  groves  to  pafs  through, 
but  moft  of  the  way  in  fight  of  the  river, 
which  is  very  rapid  most  of  the  waj^  to  the 
lake.  On  the  point  formed  by  the  entrance 
of  the  river,  ftands  the  fort  or  trading  caftle, 
it  is  a  ftrong  ftone  houfe,  incompaffed  with  a 
ftone  wall  near  20  feet  high,  and  120  paces 
round,  built  of  large  fquared  ftones ;  very  cu- 
rious for  their  foftnefs,  I  cut  vay  name  in  it 
with    my    knife.     The   town    confifts    of  about 
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JO  loghoufes,  of  which  one  half  are  in  a  row 
near  the  river,  the  other  half  oppofite  to  them, 
on  the  other  fide  of  a  fair  were  tw^o  ftreets  di- 
vided by  a  row  of  pofts  in  the  midft.  Where 
each  Indian  has  his  houfe  to  lay  his  goods,  and 
where  any  of  the  traders  may  traffick  with  him. 
This  is  furely  an  excellent  regulation  for  pre- 
venting the  traders  from  impofing  on  the  In- 
dzans,  a  pradlife  they  have  been  formerly  too 
much  guilty  of,  and  which  has  frequently  in- 
volved the  Englifh  colonies  in  difficulties,  and 
conftantly  tended  to  depreciate  us  in  the  efteem 
of  the  natives.  Who  can  fcarcely  be  blamed 
for  judging  of  a  nation,  by  the  behavior  of  thofe 
with  whom  they  have  the  moft  intercourfe, 
a  judgment  I  am  forry  to  confefs  that  has  (till 
lately)  tended  much  to  the  making  them  in 
favour  rather  of  the  French,  than  Englifh.  I 
fpeak  of  private  perfons,  not  of  the  refpective 
government.  The  chief  officer  in  command 
at  the  caftle,  keeps  a  good  look  out  to  fee 
when  the  Indians  come  down  the  lake  with 
their  poultry  and  furs,  and  fends  a  canoe  to 
meet  them,  which  conduces  them  to  the  caftle, 
to  prevent  any  perfon  enticing  them  to  put  a- 
fhore  privately,  treating  them  with  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  then  taking  that  opportunity  of 
cheating  them.  This  officer  feems  very  care- 
full,  that  all  quarreling,  and  even  the  leaft  mif- 
underftanding,  when  any  happens,  be  quickl}^ 
made  up  in    an  amicable  manner,  fince  a  fpeedj^ 
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accomodation  can  only  prevent  onr  country 
men  from  incnring  the  imputation  of  injuftice, 
and  the  delay  of  it  would  produce  the  difagree- 
able  confequence  of  an  hidian  endeavoring 
to  right  himfelf  by  force. 

Ofwego,  is  an  infant  fettlement  made  by  the 
province  of  New-York,  with  the  noble  view 
of  gaining  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  the 
command  of  the  5  lakes,  and  the  dependence 
of  the  Indians  in  their  neighborhood,  and  to 
its  fubjedls  the  benefit  of  the  trade  upon  them, 
and  of  the  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into 
them.  At  present  the  whole  navigation  is  carried 
on  by  the  Indians  themfelves  in  bark  canoes, 
and  fhere  are  perhaps  many  reafons  for  defiring 
it  f  hould  continue  so  for  fome  years  at  leaft ; 
but  a  good  englifhman  cannot  be  without 
hopes  of  feeing  thefe  great  lakes  become  one 
day  accuftomed  to  Englifh  navigation.  It  is 
true,  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  is  an  infur- 
mountable  bar  to  all  paffage  by  water,  from 
the  lake  Ontario,  into  the  lake  Erie^  in  fuch 
\-effels  as  are  proper  for  the  fecure  navigation 
of  either ;  but  befides,  that  bark  canoes  are 
carried  on  mens  f  houlders  with  eafe,  from  one 
to  the  other,  as  far  as  the  paffage  is  impra(51:i- 
cable  :  It  will  be  much  more  eafy  to  carry  the 
goods  in  waggons,  from  the  upper  lake, 
into  the  Huron  or  Quatoghic  lake,  the  ftrait 
is  rendered  unnavigable  by  the  Saute  St.  Marie, 
but  a  veffel  of    confiderable    burthen    ma}^  fail 
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from  the  hither  end  of  the  Erie  lake,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  Michigan^  and  for  ought 
we  know,  through  all  parts  of  the  3  middle 
lakes.  Thefe  lakes  receive  the  waters  of  many 
rivers,  that  in  fome  places  approach  fo  near  the 
branches  of  the  vaft  river  Miffi-ffippi,  that  a 
fhort  land  carriage  fupplies  the  communication. 
And  here  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  moft  judicious 
writer,  "  He  that  reflecfts  on  the  natural  ftate 
"  of  that  continent  muft  open  to  himfelf  a 
''  a  field  for  traffick  in  the  fouthem  parts  of  A^. 
''  America,  and  b}'  the  means  of  this  river 
"  and  the  lakes,  the  imagination  takes  into 
"  view  fuch  a  fcene  of  inland  navigation ;  as 
"  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of 
"  the  world/' 

The  honour  of  firft  difcovering  thefe  ex- 
tenfive  frefh  water  feas,  is  certainly  due  to  the 
French,  who  are  at  this  time  in  poffeffion  of 
fettlements  at  Fort  Ponchartrian,  on  the  ftrait 
between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron  and 
at  Mifiliniahinac  between  the  latter  and  the 
upper  lake,  but  as  thefe  can  give  them  no  ti- 
tle againft  the  original  inhabitants  or  the  Jive 
7iations,  Conquerors  of  all  the  adjacent  na- 
tions, fo  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  ar- 
guments thefe  fmall  pofts,  inhabited  by  no  fub- 
je6ls  of  Franre  but  foldiers,  can  be  extended  to 
mark  any  poffeffion  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  gun's,  or  land  aAually  cultivated,  ex- 
cept by  fuch  as  muft  iutitle  the  crown  of  Great 
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Britain  to  all  North  America^  both  as  prior 
difcovef^ers  and  prior  planters,  without  a  fubfe- 
qnent  defertion. 

The  traders  from  New  York  come  hither, 
up  the  Mohawks  river,  which  difcharges  itfelf 
into  Hudfons  river ;  but  generally  go  by  land 
from  Albany^  to  Schene5lady  about  20  miles 
from  the  Mohawks  river,  the  carriage  is  but 
3  miles  into  the  river  that  falls  into  the  O- 
neido  lake,  which  difcharges  itfelf  by  the  Oneido 
river,  into  the  Onondago  river,  and  brings  their 
goods  to  Ofwego  in  the  manner  I  have  before 
related. 

We  came  to  the  town  about  12  o'clock,  the 
commiffary  invited  us  to  the  caftle  where  we 
dined,  together  with  the  Dodlor  and  Clerk. 
After  dinner  we  had  the  fatisfa6lion  of  fwim- 
j  ming  in  the  lake  Ontario^  which  is  fome  times 
*4^  called  by  our  Indians  Cadarakin^  this  is  alfo 
the  name  of  a  french  fort  upon  it,  almoft  op- 
pofite  to  OJwego^  N.  It  has  4  baftions  built 
of  ftone,  and  is  near  half  a  mile  in  circumference ; 
it  ftands  where  the  waters  of  this  lake  are  al- 
ready formed  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which 
makes  a  good  road  for  great  barks  under  the 
point  of  Cadarakin  Bay.  The  famous  and 
unfortunate  Mr.  De  la  Sale  had  two  barks 
which  remains  funk  there  to  this  day. 

Thefe  lakes  are  faid  to  have  a  kind  of  flux 
and  reflux  peculiar,  fince  it  is  affirmed  to  be  fen- 
fibly  ebb  and  flood  feveral  times  in  a  quarter 
of   an    hour,    tho'  it   be   perfedlly    fmooth   and 
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fcarce  an}^  wind.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  that  the  water  of  the  lake 
Ontario  is  confiderably  diminifhed  and  has  loft 
ground  a  great  number  of  A-ears,  for  the 
fhores  above  a  mile  wathin  land,  are  abun- 
dantly more  low,  as  well  as  of  a  loofer  tex- 
ture than  the  foil  beyond,  whether  this  effedl 
is  in  common  to  all  the  waters  on  the 
earth,  according  to  a  conjeClure  of  the 
great  Sir  Ifaar  Newton :  Or  whether  it  be 
not  at  (leaft  in  part)  OAving  to  the  removal 
of  fome  great  obftruAion ,  which  b}-  caufing 
a  fall  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  might  for- 
merly pen  the  waters  up  to  a  greater  height 
than  now ;  or  onl}'^  to  the  gradual  wearing 
away  by  the  perpetual  paffage  of  the  water 
over  thofe  falls  that  ftill  fubfift :  or  to  a  ca- 
fual  ruin  of  fome  part  of  one  of  them,  I 
fhall  leave  to  the  determination  of  a  more 
able  naturalift  than  myfelf 

The  water  was  very  clear  and  as  cold  as 
our  river  in  May,  it  is  well  tafted  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  120  miles  broad,  and  near  200 
long,  ftreaching  N.  N.  W.  but  this  muft  be  an 
error,  the  common  maps  giving  it  a  bearing 
to  the  Northward  of  the  lake,  but  Mr.  Bellin 
fhews  us  it  lies  E.  and  W.  from  the  obferva- 
tions  of  P.  Charlei'oix,  on  the  exadlnefs  of  which 
he  thinks  he  cannot  too  much  relie,  and  Bel- 
lin in  his  map  of  thefe  lakes  has  given  it   this 
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bearing.      We    lodged    in    the    caftle     in    the 
captains  chamber. 

26th.  Early  in  the  morning  I  walked  out 
looking  for  plants,  as  I  had  done  the  evening 
before.  I  obferved  a  kitchen  garden  and  a 
grave  yard  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  caftle;  which 
puts  me  in  mind  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  lake  is  efteemed  unhealthful.  we  were 
entertained  by  one  of  the  traders,  with  whom 
we  breakfafted;  and  bought  of  him  fome 
dryed  beef  And  a  gallon  of  Rum  we  got  at 
the  caftle.  The  traders  had  difpofed  of  moft 
of  their  bifcuit  and  had  packed  up  their 
provifion,  in  order  to  return  diredlly  to  Al- 
bany:  however,  one  of  them  went  about  to 
the  reft  and  colledled  us  a  good  parcel  of  bif- 
cuit, a  kindnefs  we  were  very  fenfible  of. 
After  breakfaft  I  regulated  my  journal,  having 
a  convenient  private  room  to  do  it  in.  We 
dined  at  the  caftle,  and  at  3  o'clock  fet  out 
for  Onondago.  Two  Indians  helped  to  carry 
fome  of  our  baggage;  the  day  was  warm,  the 
Indians  walked  faft,  our  load  was  heavy  and 
we  were  fufficiently  weary  before  we  reached 
the  town  near  the  falls,  which  was  about  fun- 
fet.  Indeed  we  had  the  favour  of  fhady  woods 
all  the  way,  we  lodged  where  we  did  before. 
I  The  India7i  Squaws  got  very  drunk  and  made 
"  a  fad  noife  till  morning.  My  fear  leaft  our  guide 
was  drunk  alfo,  added  a  good  deal  of  an  indif- 
pofition    I    was     feiz'd    with    in    the     evening, 
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but  in  the  morning  I  found  him  and  his  com- 
panion, to  my  great  joy,  faft  afleep  by  the 
outfide  of  the  cabin. 

27/-^,  We  fet  out  early  and  found  our 
canoe  fafe  where  we  left  it,  and  it  was  with 
much  fatisfadltion  that  I  entered  it.  At  half 
an  hour  after  ten,  we  got  to  the  firft  fall,  above 
the  great  one,  the  Indians  brought  the  canoe  to 
fhore  and  made  fign  for  us  to  difembark  and 
walk  along  afhore,  while  they  ftept  into  the 
river,  and  hawled  the  canoe  up  the  fall  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  by  good  land.  We  reim- 
barked  again,  and  at  twelve  came  to  the  Onei- 
do  branch,  up  which  the  Albany  traders  re- 
turn, after  2  or  3  months  trade  at  Ofwego- 
Caftle.  At  3  o'clock  we  entered  the  Onondago 
lake,  the  upper  end  of  v;hich  we  gained  by  five, 
the  land  about  the  lake  is  pretty  good  and  fome 
large  marf hes  and  rich  low  ground  moftly  on 
each  fide,  but  here  and  there  the  hills  come 
clofe  to  the  water :  I  think  it  muft  be  eight 
miles  long  and  above  one  broad,  very  brackifh 
at  the  fait  plain ;  ver}'  deep  in  fome  places 
near  the  middle,  but  fhallow  for  100  yards 
from  the  fhore.  The  India7is  paddled  the  ca- 
noe a  little  way  higher  up  the  ftream  and  might 
have  brought  us  to  the  town,  if  the  fallen 
trees  had  been  removed ;  but  whatever  nature 
has  done  for  them  (and  fhe  is  no  where  more 
bountiful)  they  are  too  lazy  by  any  trou- 
ble of  their  own  to  improve ;  but  when  com- 
pelled by  the  moft  urgent  neceffity.  We 
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We  reached  the  town  about  fun-fet,  equally 
pleafcd  with  our  having  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity fo  well  by  feeing  Ontario  lake,  and 
that  we  were  returned  fafe  to  the  interpreter 
and  Indian  Chiefs  \  thofe  two  laft  days  had 
been  pretty  warm :  our  Indian  guide  was  a 
fullen,  illnatured,  and  I  believe,  a  fuperftitious 
fellow.  Every  now  and  then  as  we  paddled 
up  the  river,  he  would  with  a  compofed  coun- 
tenance utter  fomewhat  pretty  loud  for  about 
the  fpace  of  two  minutes  at  a  time,  whether  it 
was  a  magical  incantation,  or  a  prayer,  I  can't 
tell ;  I  am  fatisfied  it  was  no  fong,  nor  any 
fpeech  directed  to  us,  or  the  hidian  with  him, 
for  he  feemed  intirely  unmoved  all  the  time. 

28//^,  This  was  a  rainy  thundering  warm 
day,  and  two  deputies  arrived  from  the  Onei- 
does.  News  came  that  the  w^orms  had  de- 
ftroyed  abundance  of  corn  and  grafs  in  Canada. 
This  night  we  were  troubled  with  fleas,  and 
what  was  worfe,  our  men  exceeding  drunk  and 
noify ;  our  grievances  in  the  day  were  more 
tolerable,  being  only  women  infefting  us  with 
their  company  and  bawling,  in  great  good 
humour,  indeed  I  perceived  to  no  quarrel 
while  among  them. 

29///,  Several  more  deputies  arrived  from 
the  Tufca7'oroes^  we  went  to  vifit  a  poor  ema- 
ciated Indian^  who  they  faid  was  bewitched, 
he  lived  about  a  mile  from  the   CouncilHoufe. 

This 
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This  day  was  warm,  and  feveral  fhowers  paffed 
by  to  the  fouthward. 

^oth^  Three  of  the  Mohawks  arrived,  this 
nation  dwells  fart  heft  within  the  province  of 
New-York^  and  to  the  fouthward  of  the  river 
known  by  their  name ;  abundance  of  whites 
live  among  them,  and  as  they  are  the  beft 
acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  Englifh^ 
fo  they  have  at  all  times  fhewn  the  moft  fteady 
affedlion  to  our  people.  I  am  forry  to  fay, 
their  morals  are  little  if  at  all  mended  by 
their  frequent  intercourfe  with  us  Chriftians, 
tho'  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  not  the  fault  of  our 
religion  but  its  profeffors,  perhaps  this  may 
be  efteemed  a  principal  caufe  why  they  are 
become  lefs  numerous  than  any  of  their  con- 
federates. 

This  morning  after  breakfaft,  I  went  to 
the  eaft  hill,  and  found  a  fine  fpring  on  the 
weft  fide,  furrounded  with  Arbor  Vitce,  fome 
a  foot  diameter,  this  water  is  of  fuch  a  petri- 
fying nature,  that  as  it  runs  among  the  fallen 
leaves  it  incrufts  them  and  petrifies  in  great 
ftones  as  big  as  one  can  well  lift;  there  was 
a  great  piece  of  ground  covered  with  them, 
which  had  turned  the  water-courfe  feveral 
times,  I  have  feen  three  of  thefe  fprings  in  my 
travels ;  one  on  the  other  fide  of  Potomack 
and  one  up  Delaivars  at  Menefinks ;  this  hill 
is  good,  limeftone  land,  producing  fugar  ma- 
ple, elms,    beech,  and  fome  white    pine,    which 
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laft  had  then  3  or  4  cones,  on  2  or  3  trees,  but 
they  were  quite  green. 

This  afternoon  the  chiefs  met  in  council, 
and  three  of  them  fpoke  for  near  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  each,  two  of  thefe  while  fpeaking,  walked 
backward  and  forward  in  the  common  paf- 
fage,  near  2  thirds  of  its  length,  with  a  flow 
even  pace,  and  much  compofure  and  gravit}- 
in  their  countenance;  the  other  delivered  what 
he  had  to  fay  fitting  in  the  middle,  in  a  grace- 
ful tone  exhorting  them  to  a  clofe  indiffoluble 
amity  and  unanimity,  for  it  was  by  this  per- 
fect union  their  forefathers  had  conquered  their 
enemies,  were  refpe(?led  by  their  allies,  and 
honoured  by  all  the  world ;  that  they  were 
now  met  according  to  their  antient  cuftom, 
tho'  feveral  imminent  dangers  ftood  in  their 
way,  mountains,  rivers,  fnakes  and  evil  fpirits, 
but  that  by  the  affiftance  of  the  great  Spirit 
they  now  faw  each  others  faces  according  to 
appointment. 

This  the  interpreter  told  me  was  the  opening 
of  the  diet,  and  was  in  the  opinion  of  thefe 
people  abundantly  fufficient  for  one  day,  fince 
there  is  nothing  they  contemn  fo  much  as 
precipitation  in  publick  councils ;  indeed  they 
efteem  it  at  all  times  a  mark  of  much  levity  in 
any  one  to  return  an  immediate  anfwer  to  a 
ferious  queftion  however  obvious,  and  they 
confequently  fpin  out  a  Treaty,  where  many 
points    are   to  be    moved,   to  a  great  length   of 
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time,  as  is  evident  from  what  our  conference 
with  them,  produced  afterward  at  Lancafter 
begun  the  2 2d  oi  June  1744. 

This  council  was  followed  by  a  feaft,  after 
4  o'clock  we  all  dined  together  upon  4  great 
kettles  of  India7i  corn  foop,  which  we  foon 
emptied,  and  then  every  chief  retired  to  his 
home. 

31//,  In  the  morning,  as  foon  as  light,  I 
walked  out  to  look  at  our  horfes  as  ufual, 
and  clofe  by  a  cabin  fpied  a  knife  almoft 
covered  with  grafs ;  I  fuppofed  it  loft,  but 
the  Indians  being  not  yet  ftiring  let  it  lie : 
a  little  after  fun-rife  I  walked  there  again, 
and  the  Squaiv  being  at  the  door,  fhewed 
her  where  it  lay,  at  which  fhe  feemed  ex- 
ceeding pleafed,  and  picked  it  up  immediatel}'. 
As  I  came  back  to  our  cabin,  I  fpy'd  2  Indian 
girls  at  play  with  beans,  which  they  threw 
from  one  to  the  other  on  a  match  coat  fpread 
between  them ;  as  they  were  behind  our  ca- 
bin, I  turned  to  fee  how  they  play'd,  but 
they  feemed  much  out  of  countenance,  and 
run  off  in  an  inftant:  I  obferved  that  the  In- 
dian women  are  generally  very  modeft. 

About  noon  the  council  fat  a  2d  time,  and 
our  interpreter  had  his  audience,  being  charged 
by  the  governor  with  the  condudl  of  the  tre-^ty. 
Conrad  Wcifar  had  engaged  the  Indian  fpeaker 
to  open  the  affair  to  the  chiefs  affembled  in 
council ;  he  made  a  fpeech   near  half  an  hour, 
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and  delivered  3  broad  belts  and  5  ftrings  of 
Wampum  to  the  council,  on  tbe  proper  occa- 
fiions.  There  was  a  pole  laid  a  crofs  from 
cne  chamber  to  another  over  the  paffa^e,  on 
this  their  belts  and  ftrings  were  hung, 
that  all  the  council  might  fee  them,  and  here 
have  the  matters  in  remembrance,  in  confirma- 
tion of  which  they  were  delivered :  The  con- 
ference held  till  3,  after  which  we  dined,  this 
repaft  coniifted  of  3  great  kettles  of  Indian 
corn  foop,  or  thin  homony,  with  dry'd  eels 
and  other  fifh  boiled  in  it,  and  one  kettle  full  of 
young  fquashes  and  their  flowers  boiled  in 
water,  and  a  little  meal  mixed ;  this  dif  h  was 
but  weak  food,  laft  of  all  was  ferved  a  great 
bowl,  full  of  Indian  dumplings,  made  of 
new  foft  corn,  cut  or  fcraped  off  the  ear,  then 
with  the  addition  of  fome  boiled  beans,  lapped 
well  up  in  Indian  corn  leaves,  this  is  good 
hearty  provifion.  After  dinner,  we  had  a 
favourable  anfwer,  corroborated  by  feveral  belts 
of  Wampum^  with  a  fhort  fpeech  to  each,  thefe 
we  carried  away  as  our  tokens  of  peace  and 
friendfhip,  the  harangue  concluded  with  a 
charge  to  fit  ftill  as  yet,  for  tho'  they  had 
difpatched  our  bufinefs  firft,  it  was  not  be- 
caufe  they  were  weary  of  us,  but  to 
make  us  eafy.  This  complement  preceded 
other  bufinefs,  which  lafted  till  near  fun  fet, 
when  we  regaled  on  a  great  bowl  of  boiled 
cakes,    6   or    7    inches    diameter,    and    about    2 
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thick,  with  another  of  boiled  fquafh ;  foon 
after,  the  chiefs  in  a  friendl}^  manner  took  their 
leave  of  us,  and  departed  every  one  to  his 
lodging :  this  night  we  treated  two  of  the 
chiefs  that  lived  in  the  council  hall,  which  as 
I  mentioned,  was  our  quarters ;  they  drank 
chearfully,  wifhing  a  long  continuance  of  un- 
interrupted amity  between  the  Indians  and 
Englifh. 

Auguft  I.  Six  of  the  Anticoque  Indians  had 
an  audience,  but  when  the}-  came  to  it,  could 
not  make  themfelves  underftood,  tho'  provided 
with  an  interpreter  brought  near  700  miles, 
(they  faid  more)  but  he  could  not  underftand 
the  P^Iohawk  Language,  but  only  the  Delawar 
and  middling  Englifh,  *  fo  they  contrived  he 
fhould  diredl  his  fpeech  to  Conrad  IVeifar  in 
Englifh,  and  interpret  this  to  the  council.  They 
gave  broad  belts  of  Wampum,  3  arm  belts 
and  5  ftrings ;  one  was  to  wipe  clean  all  the 
blood  they  had  fpilt  of  theyzz'^  nations,  another 
to  raife   a  tumulus    over    their  graves,    and    to 

pick 

*  p.  Charlevoix ,  perhaps  from  his  own  knowledge  and  the 
information  he  has  received  from  his  brother  miffionaries,  tells  \ 
us,  that  the  languages  of  the  m.rthern  part  of  North  America,  \ 
are  properly  3,  the  Sioux  or  Nadouiffiour,  called  hv  the  Eni^/i/h.  \ 
jVortvay,  the  Aljs^onquin  or  Adirondack,  and  the  Huron  or  Qua-  \ 
toghie  of  which  laft  he  makes  the  Iroquois  called  b3'  our  author  \ 
ihc  Mohawk ,  B.  dialedl;  but  adds,  he  knew 'not  what  language  j 
is  talked  by  the  Cherokecs,  whether  the  language  of  the  Anfr- 
coques  be  a  diale<5l  of  the  laft  which  is  very  poffiblf ,  or  of  the  ^ 
Adirondack   which    I   take    the    Delaivar    to  be,    I    can't  deter- 
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pick  out  the  fticks,  roots  or  ftones,  and  make 
it  fmooth  on  the  top,  a  third,  to  cleanfe  the 
ftomach  of  the  living  from  gall  or  any  thing 
elfe  that  made  them  fick ;  a  fourth  was  a 
cordial  to  chear  up  their  fpirits ;  a  fifth,  to 
cloath  their  bodies  and  keep  then  warm, 
a  fixth,  to  join  them  in  mutual  friendfhip,  a 
feventh,  to  requeft  them  to  let  them  fettle  on 
a  branch  of  Sufquehanah^  another  to  intreat  the 
5  nations  that  they  would  take  a  little  care 
to  prote6l  their  women  from  infults  while  out 
a  hunting,  and  the  reft  for  fuch  like  purpofes. 
This  bufinefs  lafted  4  hours,  then  we  dined 
on  Indian  corn  and  fquash  foop,  and  boiled 
bread.  In  the  afternoon,  I  went  on  the 
weftem  mountain  as  I  had  the  day  before  on 
the  eaftern ;  it  was  very  rich  and  full  of  tall 
timber  quite  to  the  top,  the  trees  were  linden, 
elm,  fugar-maple,  white  walnut,  oak,  hickory 
and  cheftnut,  befides  ginfeng,  and  moft  fort  of 
herbs  that  grow  on  our  rich  lime-ftone  land. 
Thefe  2  days  the  wind  was  fouth  and  warm 
and  feveral  fhowers  to  the  S.  E.  The  council 
met  at  9  o'clock,  and  the  kettles  of  foop  and 
a  basket  of  dumplings  were  brought  in  for 
our  dinner;  after  dinner  the  Anticoques  de- 
livered a  belt  and  a  string  of  Wampum^  with 
a  complaint  that  the  Mary  landers  had  depofed 
their  king,  and  defired  leave  to  chufe  one  for 
themfelves ;  to  this :  as  well  as  all  the  articles 
opened  yefterday,  the   chiefs  returned    plaufible 
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but  fubtil  anfwers  ;  then  they  gave  us  2  ftrings 
withal,  telling  us,  that  now  they  had  thrown 
water  on  our  fire,  and  we  were  at  liberty  to 
return  home  when  we  pleafed,  they  all  took 
their  leave,  and  bid  us  adieu  by  f  baking  hands 
very  kindly,  and  feemingly  with  much  affec- 
tion. This  night  the  young  men  getting  into 
liquor,  kept  fhouting  and  finging  till  morn- 
ing. 

3^^,  We  prepared  for  fetting  forward,  and 
many  of  the  chiefs  came  once  more  to  take 
their  farewell ;  fome  of  them  brought  us  pro- 
vifion  for  our  journey,  we  fhook  hands  again 
and  fet  out  at  9. 

It  was  greatly  to  my  mortification,  that  I 
was  forced  to  return  for  the  moft  part  the 
fame  way  I  came.  We  had  intended  to  go 
through  the  Mohawks  country  to  Albany^  but 
our  2  Indians  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  go  that 
way,  tho'  we  offered  to  bear  their  charges, 
and  the  chiefs  were  not  willing  we  fhould  leave 
them  to  pafs  through  the  wildernefs  alone, 
as  thej^  came  to  gratify  us  and  further  our 
bufinefs.  This  day  was  fair,  and  the  wind  S. 
In  the  afternoon,  we  afcended  that  lovely 
mountain  S.  W.  which  divides  the  waters  that 
render  tribute  to  the  great  ftreams  of  St.  Lau- 
rence and  Siifqiiehajtah.  We  did  'not  dire(5lly 
crofs  the  mountain,  but  rode  a  fmall  way  on 
its  fummit  under  the  grateful  fhade  of  thofe 
lofty    trees     that    every     way    adorn     it,     and 

after- 
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afterwards  we  traveled  feveral  miles  on  its 
S.  W.  fide,  where  we  eujoyed  a  fine  profpedl 
of  a  fpacious  rich  vale  on  our  left  hand.  On 
this  hill  we  faw  a  lime  ftone  a  little  bigger 
than  my  head,  which  is  rare  in  thefe  parts. 

We  entered  the  vale  at  5,  then  croffed  a 
run  and  rode  along  a  rich  level  for  feveral 
miles,  and  under  the  delightful  prote(51:ion  of 
very  tall  trees  that  brought  us  to  a  creek,  a 
branch  of  Sufquehanah ,  where  we  lodged  fur- 
rounded  by  ginfeng. 

^///,  This  was  a  fine  day,  and  our  traveling 
cool,  becaufe  fhady,  and  the  gooseberries  being 
now  ripened,  we  were  every  now  and  then 
tempted  to  break  off  a  bough  and  divert  our- 
felves  with  picking  them,  tho'  on  horfe- 
back. 

5//?,  This  morning  was  clear  and  cool,  and 
now  our  journey  was  trul}'^  charming,  it  is 
fcarce  poffible  to  think  the  advantage  we  had 
in  returning  from  the  fiugle  circumftance  of 
being  free  from  thofe  fmall  gnats  that  tor- 
mented us  in  our  going  fo  grievoufly.  But 
our  return  being  moftl}^  in  the  fame  path,  it 
will  be  needlefs  to  defcribe  the  land  or  its 
produdlions  again, 

6th  ^  We  fet  out  an  hour  before  fun  rife,  the 
morning  clear,  at  half  an  hour  after  ten  we 
reached  Owagan,  and  turned  our  horfes  to 
grafs,  while  we  ftopped  at  a  cabin.  The 
Squaw    brought    in  a  bowl     of    huckle-berries, 
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to  ftay  our  ftomachs,  and  fooii  after  a  large 
kettle  full  of  fmall  homony  boil'd  in  ftrong 
venifon  broth ;  this  was  noble  entertainment, 
and  too  good  to  leave  any  of.  I  heartily 
pityed  the  poor  Squaw^  for  I  believed  fhe  had 
dreffed  it  for  herfelf  and  feveral  children  :  fhe 
alfo  obliged  us  to  accept  of  a  fine  piece  of 
venifon  to  carry  away.  Here  we  killed  a  rat- 
tle fnake,  the  second  we  had  feen  to  day :  at 
one  we  continued  our  journey  through  groves  of 
pine  of  a  ftupendous  ftature ;  the  land  mid- 
ling  for  2  miles  S.  W.  to  the  river,  then  a 
variable  courfe  over  land  of  equal  goodnefs, 
oak  and  hickory,  fome  bottoms  rich ;  and  by 
three  we  crofs'd  a  fine  creek  where  we  fpyed 
a  grey  fquirrel  which  our  Indian  would  have 
fhot,  had  it  not  been  on  the  top  of  a  white 
oak  :  here  we  found  verj^  ftony  ground,  great 
ftones  having  been  drove  by  one  common 
force,  into  a  form  like  that  of  fish  fcales, 
yet  this  was  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  many 
yards  perpendicular  above  the  bed  of  it,  this 
may  be  the  effedls  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  or 
fome  mighty  torrent  of  water  fince  that,  muft 
have  flowed  over  thefe  ftones  and  wafhed  them 
thus  bare.  We  travelled  till  about  two  hours 
by  the  fun,  and  then  pitched  by  the  river, 
which  run  full  W.  There  was  high  barren 
mountains  on  the  upper  fide,  here  the  river 
was  deep  and  fmooth  enough  for  flat  bottom'd 
veffels,  which   made  us    heartily   wifh   that   we 
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were  in  a  canoe,  and  our  horses  at  Shamokin, 
for  we  dreaded  the  difmal  wildernefs  between. 
We  obferved  here  an  old  log,  which  the 
bears  had  cunningly  turned  to  pick  up  the 
fnails,  beetles  and  grubs,  that  had  crept  under 
it  for  fhelter. 

jth.  We  rod  over  middling  land  producing 
oak,  pine,  and  great  magnolia,  to  the  Tohicon 
town  on  the  Cayugo  branch  ;  this  place  we  ar- 
rived at  by  noon  but  stayed  there  all  night, 
frightened  b}'  feveral  f howers  that  paffed  over  the 
mountains  in  fight :  indeed  it  rained  a  little 
here,  I  walked  to  the  branch  after  dinner, 
and  found  abundance  of  foffils  on  the  banks, 
but  the  diftance  of  the  wa3^  and  heavy  load 
of  our  baggage,  were  an  infurmountable  bar 
to  my  bringing  any  home.  This  day  the 
Anticoqiie  interpreter  that  travelled  with  us  from 
Onondago,  who  left  the  path  a  little  to  hunt, 
misd  our  tradl  and  hit  upon  an  Indian  town, 
3  miles  up  the  branch,  and  there  picking  up  a 
Squaw  brought  her  with  him.  The  chief 
man  of  the  town  came  to  vifit  us  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  and  our  interpreter  telling 
him  where  we  had  been,  what  about,  and  how 
well  we  had  fucceeded;  he  teftified  abundance 
of  fatisfaction  that  peace  was  not  like  to  be 
interrupted,  he  added,  when  he  came  home 
his  people  told  him,  we  had  paffed  through 
their  town,  but  that  we  had  not  informed 
them  of  our  bufinefs. 
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This  furnifhed  us  with  an  inftance  of  the 
Punctilio  the  Indians  conftantly  treat  travellers 
with,  the  people  though  earneftly  defiring  to 
know  our  commiffion,  would  not  take  the 
liberty  to  ask  us.  This  night  our  fellow 
traveller  lodged  with  his  occafional  wife  in  a 
comer  of  our  cabin,  and  in  the  morning 
would  have  taken  her  with  him  at  our  ex- 
pence,  to  the  great  vexation  of  Mr  Weifar^  who 
thought  it  intolerable  that  an  intruder  fhould 
gratifie  his  private  inclinations  to  the  fhort- 
uing  of  our  necefifary  provifions,  alread}'^  in- 
fufficient ;  as  we  did  not  take  much  pains  to 
conceal  this  refentment,  he  had  determined  to 
part  with  her,  though  with  much  regret,  and 
accordingly  left  her  when  we  croffed  the 
branch,  giving  her  a  farewell  fhout ;  we 
heard  this  with  much  joy,  and  I  believe  it 
was  as  well  for  the  parties. 

8M,  We  continued  our  journey  without  meet- 
ing an}^  thing  worth  remarking,  the  ground  we 
had  pafFed  rode  over  in  our  way  out,  and  had 
lodged  at  the  verj'^  creek  we  fpent  this  night  at. 

9M.  We  travelled  to  a  fine  creek  big  enough 
to  drive  two  mills,  we  ftopped  for  this  night  at 
the  foot  of  a  great  hill,  cloathed  with  large 
Magnolia,  2  feet  diameter  and  100  feet  high  ; 
perfedlly  ftraight,  fhagbark-hickery,  chefnut 
and  chefnut  oak.  This  is  like  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  N.  E.  and  N.  W.  branches  of  Suf- 
quekanah :  here  is  alfo  a  fpring  from  whence 
the  water  runs  to  both  branches. 
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\oth  Auguft^  We  fet  out,  the  fun  half  an 
ourhigh,  travelled  along  a  rich  hill  fide,  where 
we  obferv'd  a  pretty  many  rocks,  then  down  to  a 
Licking-place  by  8,  where  our  intruder  who  was 
a  good  way  before  us  f  hot  at  an  Elk,  and  having 
wounded  him,  purfued  him  feveral  hours.  We 
waited  his  return  till  2  o'clock,  Lewis  Evans 
took  an  obfervation  here,  and  found  the  lat. 
41.  a  half.  Set  out  again  at  3,  and  travelled 
over  fine  rich  ground  by  a  creek  where  we 
lodged.  I  took  a  fancy  to  afcend  2  thirds  of 
the  height  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  in  the  way  I 
came  to  abundance  of  loofe  ftones,  and  very  crag- 
gy rocks,  which  feemed  to  threaten  impending 
ruin,  the  foil  was  black  and  very  rich,  full 
of  great  wild  ftinging  nettles,  as  far  as  I  went 
I  rolled  down  feveral  loofe  ftones  to  make  a 
path  for  my  more  expeditious  return.  This 
I  found  the  Lndians  much  difturbed  at,  for 
they  f.dd  it  would  infallibly  produce  rain  the 
next  day,  I  told  them  I  had  fufficient  experi- 
ence, it  fignified  nothing,  for  it  was  my  com- 
mon practice  to  roll  down  ftones  from  the  top 
of  every  fteep  hill,  and  could  not  recolledl  that 
it  ever  rained  the  next  day,  and  that  I  was  al- 
moft  fure  to  morrow  would  be  a  very  fair  day. 

i\th^  We  got  out  before  fun  rife,  and  rode 
over  very  good  bottoms  of  Linden  Poplar^  and 
Kim,  we  killed  a  rattle  fnake,  and  foon  after 
found  a  patch  of  Chamerododendron^  at  8  we 
came    to  a  creek    winding    from    between  the 
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mountaius  on  the  left,  then  along  a  level  to 
another  from  the  right,  which  we  croffed  to 
our  former  cabin.  Quickly  after  we  reached 
a  bad  hill,  where  I  firft  found  the  Ginfeng  in 
this  journey,  the  foil  was  black  and  light,  with 
flat  ftones  facing  the  eaft,  there  we  paffed  by 
9,  then  over  a  bottom  of  laurel  and  pine  to  a 
creek  we  had  feveral  times  croffed,  when  ob- 
ftrudled  as  frequently  we  were  by  hills,  keep- 
ing clofe  to  the  water  on  the  fide  we  were  ri- 
ding. At  10  we  left  this  creek  for  the  fake 
of  a  fhorter  way  than  we  came,  for  this  pur- 
pofe  we  kept  a  S.  courfe  to  the  top  of  a  high 
but  very  poor  hill,  which  we  reached  about  a  qr. 
after  eleven,  and  had  a  profpe<5l  ftill  to  a  gap 
we  were  to  pafs  to  the  river ;  the  northfide  of 
this  hill  was  cloathed  with  tall  fpruce,  while 
pine  and  beech,  the  top  with  chefnut,  fcrubby 
oak,  and  buckle  berries,  the  vS.  fide  with  fhrub, 
honeyfuckles  &c.  Our  way  was  now  over  a 
poor  pebble  ftone}'  vale  of  laurel,  fpruce  firr, 
pine,  chefnut,  and  huckle  berries,  to  a  Run  of 
water ;  where  we  dined  on  parched  meal 
mixed  with  water.  We  left  that  place  at  half 
an  hour  after  one,  and  foon  found  ourfelves 
much  diftreffed  by  the  broad  flat  ftones  on  the 
fide  of  the  hill  our  way  lay  over.  Our  horfes. 
could  hardly  ftand,  but  even  flipt  on  their  fides 
on  our  left  a  rivulet  rufhed  from  a  precipice, 
and  the  mountains  were  fo  fteep  and  clofe  to 
its  fides,  that  we  were  oblidged  to  climb  to  the 
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top  of  that  on  the  weft ;  here  we  fuffered  our 
horfes  to  reft  while  we  gathered  huckle  berries 
to  eat,  we  travelled  on  the  top  a  good  way  all 
ftony  to  the  point,  which  was  very  narrow,  and 
the  flat  ftones  on  each  fide  turned  up  like  the  ridge 
of  a  houfe,  this  reminded  me  of  Dr.  Bui^nets 
Theory^  and  his  ingenious  Hypofhefis,  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  mountains.  The  defcent 
was  moderate,  the  land  middling,  oak,  chefnut 
and  huckle-berries  :  we  found  a  Run  here  and 
repofed  ourfelves  for  this  night,  having  fupped 
on  venifon,  fhot  by  our  Indians  who  left  us 
on  the  hill  that  evening.  It  was  fair  and  plea- 
fant,  and  the  great  green  grafs-hopper  began 
to  fing  [Catedidi/i)  thefe  were  the  firft  I  ob- 
ferved  this  year.  Before  day  break  it  began 
to  rain,  it  lafted  about  an  hour  and  then  ceaf- 
ed.  The  Indians  infifted  that  it  was  caufed  by 
the  ftones  I  rolled  down  2  days  ago,  I  told  the 
Antecoque  hidiaris  if  their  obfervations  had 
any  truth  it  fhould  have  been  the  day  before, 
which  was  remarkably  fair.  To  this  he  cunningly 
replyed,  that  our  Almanacks  often  prognofti- 
cated  on  a  day,  and  yet  the  rain  did  not  come 
within  two  days. 

\2th^  This  day,  the  land  produced  middling 
oak,  pitch,  pine,  and  huckleberries,  fometimes 
pebbles  and  a  f  hallow  foil.  We  dined  on  venifon 
(partly  our  own,  and  partly  given  us  by  the 
Indians)  at  a  deferted  town  about  7  miles  off, 
this  is  called  the  French  town,   from  a  French 
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woman  who  married  a  Delaware  Indian^  and 
conformed  their  manners ;  f  he  left  feveral 
children  behind  her,  who  were  now  come  to 
look  after  their  horfes  and  break  the  young 
ones.  It  rained  very  faft  for  an  hour,  and  in 
the  midft  of  it  about  half  a  fcore  of  the 
5  Nations^  who  had  been  on  the  back  of  S. 
Carolina  to  fight  the  Catawba's,  pafifed  very 
faft  through  the  town  with  one  poor  female 
prifoner,  they  fhouted  couragioufly,  but  we 
learnt  no  particulars  of  this  great  enterprize: 
about  3  it  cleared  up,  we  croffed  the  creek  and 
travelled  about  lo  miles,  moft  of  the  way 
good  rich  land,  extenfive  bottoms  and  high 
grafs  :  I  faw  one  lovely  white  Lychnus  5  feet 
high.  Near  night  it  began  to  rain,  and  we 
made  a  bark  cabin,  which  kept  us  pretty  dry, 
the  rain  continued  all  night  with  thunder. 

i^th^  It  cleared  up  earl)^  in  the  morning.  We 
moved  forward  to  our  firft  cabin,  where  we 
dined  on  parched  meal,  which  is  fome  of  the 
beft  Indians  travelling  provifion.  We  had  of 
it  2  bags,  each  a  gallon,  from  the  Indians  at 
Onondago^  the  preparation  of  it  is  thus.  They 
take  the  corn  and  parch  it  in  hot  afhes,  till 
it  becomes  brown,  then  clean  it,  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  and  fift  it ;  this  powder  is  mixt  with 
fugar.  About  i  qr.  of  a  pint,  diluted  in  a  pint 
of  water,  is  a  hearty  traveling  dinner,  when 
100  miles  from  anj'  inhabitants  :  about  2  hours 
after  feting  out  we   came   near  the  river.     Here 
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5  of  us  rode  over  a  great  rattle  fnake  unfeen 
and  unhurt.  I  perceived  him  juft  as  my 
mare  was  over  him ;  a  little  further  we 
faw  another  juft  by  us.  We  travelled  till  near 
fun  fet,  when  2  of  our  Indians  were  taken 
with  a  bad  fit  of  an  ague,  this  obliged  us  to 
encamp  by  the  river,  where  our  horfes  had 
excellent  food.  At  about  20  rods  from  it  I  faw 
a  bank  much  higher  up,  being  near  30  feet 
perpendicular  above  the  furface  of  the  water, 
raifed  gradually  to  this  height  by  the  frequent 
floods,  which  this  weftern  branch  is  much  fubjedl 
too.  Thus  by  fand  continually  heaped  upon  the 
firm  fand,  it  is  become  a  ftrong  fand  bank. 

i^th^  We  paffed  through  an  old  town, 
where  we  found  plumbs,  peaches,  and  noble 
clufters  of  large  grapes  growing,  very  deep  in 
fand,  left  about  them  by  the  flood  I  menti- 
oned juft  now;  a  little  farther  the  land  was 
rich  and  low,  covered  with  high  weeds 
and  grafs,  with  locuft,  linden,  walnut  and  elm, 
the  higher  land  with  elm  and  oak.  At  11 
o'clock  we  reached  Shamokin^  here  we  boiled 
dumplins  and  had  plenty  of  water  melons  ;  we 
ftayed  all  night. 

i^th^  Next  day  by  noon  we  came  to  Moho- 
nyoy^  where  we  ftayed  dinner,  in  the  afternoon 
we  rode  over  fome  ftony  poor  land,  then  pi- 
ney,  white  oak,  and  fome  middling  land. 

i6th^  This  morning  I  was  entertained  with 
the    Mufical    howling   of  a    wolf,   which   I    had 
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not  heard  for  many  years,  but  my  companions 
were  too  faft  afleep  to  hear  it,  we  fet  out  early 
and  by  one  had  croffed  the  3  ridges  of  the  blue 
mountains,  and  the  2  fpruce  vales,  were  the 
branches  of  Swatara  ran,  and  dined  in  St. 
Anthonys  Wildernefs,  as  Count  Zinzendorf  has 
named  it.  We  mounted  again  at  2  and  climb- 
ed up  the  S.  ridge,  and  at  the  top  let  our  horf- 
es  reft,  for  they  were  cover'd  with  fweat.  In 
the  meantime  we  look'd  for  water,  but  found 
none,  in  this  fearch  we  found  an  hidian  Squaw 
drying  huckle  berries.  This  is  done  by  fet- 
ting  4  forked  fticks,  in  the  ground,  about  3 
or  four  feet  high,  then  others  a-crofs,  over  them 
the  ftalks  of  our  common  Jacea  or  Saratula, 
on  thefe  lie  the  berries,  as  malt  is  fpread  on 
the  hair  cloth  over  the  kiln.  Underneath  fhe 
had  kindled  a  fmoke  fire,  which  one  of  her 
children  was  tending.  The  quantity  of  their 
huckle  berries  growing  on  and  between  thefe 
ridges,  is  prodigious,  the  top  of  the  S.  ridge  is 
pretty  good  land,  and  affords  a  fine  profpec^l  of 
the  great  and  fertile  vale  of  Tulpihocken,  the 
ridge  itfelf  is  pleafant.  When  we  had  refted 
ourfelves  and  our  poor  tired  horfes,  we  lead 
them  moft  of  the  wa}^  for  twenty  miles,  this  gave 
us  an  opportunity  of  gathering  what  quantity 
we  pleafed  of  their  berries,  tho'  we  eat  rather 
more  than  I  thought  we  might  fafely  venture 
on,  yet  we  found  no  ill  confequence  from  our 
excefs.  When  we  were  defcended  we  had  but 
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2  miles  to  a  houfe,  where  we  lodged,  it  rained 
faft  in  the  evening  and  great  part  of  the  night 
itfelf.  And  we  heartily  congratulated  our- 
felves  on  the  enjoyment  of  good  bread,  butter 
and  milk,  in  a  comfortable  houfe,  and  clean 
ftraw  to  fleep  on,  free  from  fleas. 

17//Z,  Though  my  mare  was  fo  lame,  f he  had 
not  ftirred  20  yards  all  night,  yet  we  got  this 
day  by  noon  to  Mr.  Conrad  Weifars  ;  but  under 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  my  baggage  good 
part  of  the  way  on  my  back,  befides  being 
fcarcely  able  to  get  her  along :  when  fhe  came 
into  the  pafture,  fhe  ftretched  herfelf  at  full 
length  and  rofe  no  more  for  24  hours.  In  the 
afternoon  I  fpent  my  time  on  Mr.  Weifar'^s  high 
hill,  gathering  of  feeds :  here  the  great  vale 
and  blue  mountains  form  a  lovely  profpe(5l. 

18//^,  I  borrowed  a  horfe  of  Mr.  Weifars y 
and  fet  up  all  night  at  Monatawony. 

\^th.  Before  funfet  I  had  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  my  own  houfe  and  family :  I  found 
them  in  good  health,  and  with  a  fincere  mind, 
I  returned  thanks  to  the  almighty  power, 
that  had  preferved  us  all. 

In  this  journey  into  the  heart  of  a  country, 
ftill  in  the  poffeffion  of  it's  original  inha- 
bitants :  I  could  not  help  fometimes  to 
divert  the  length  of  the  way  by  reflecting 
on  their  manners,  their  compledlion  fo 
different  from  ours,  and  their  Traditions : 
this    led  me    to  conjedlure  at    their    origin,    or 
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whence  they  came  into  America^  and  at  what 
time.  Perhaps  it  may  be  equally  hard  to  dif- 
prove  or  to  prove  that  they  were  orginally 
placed  here  by  the  fame  creator  who  made  the 
world,  as  foon  as  this  part  of  it  became  ha- 
bitable, for  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the 
almighty  power  provided  for  the  peopling 
of  this  as  well  as  of  the  other  fide  of  the 
globe,  by  a  fiiitable  ftock  of  the  human 
fpecies. 

However  if  we  are  to  account  for  their 
paffing  from  what  is  called  the  old  world, 
there  are  many  relations  of  voyages  hither 
from  the  North  of  Europe^  previous  to  that  of 
Columbus^  which  though  dark  and  uncertain, 
are  neither  evidently  fabulous,  nor  even  im- 
probable from  either  the  length  or  difficulties 
of  the  way.  That  the  Norwegians,  the  pof- 
fefFors  of  Iceland,  for  many  ages  paft  had 
colonies  in  Greenland,  is  a  fa(5l  too  well 
attefted  to  admit  a  doubt,  from  Greenland 
the  fhort  paffage  crofs  Daon^s  Sir  eights  brings 
us  into  the  continent  of  America.  If  thefe 
colonies  be  put  out  of  the  queftion,  it  is  fcarce 
poffible  to  think,  that  of  the  numerous  fleets 
with  which  the  Danes  and  Nor^wegians  ter- 
rified continually  the  reft  of  Europe,  none 
tempted  by  the  hopes  of  gain,  or  drove  by  ftrefs 
of  weather,  fhould  ever  fall  in  with  the  coafts 
of  Newfoundland  or  Gulph  of  St,  Lawrence. 
If  it    be    objected    that  the    navigators  of  thofe 
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times  were  too  unskillfull  to  attempt  fuch  a 
difcovery,  does  it  not  fiirnifh  us  with  a  reafon 
to  account  for  its  being  made  by  chance.  If 
this  paffage  was  ever  publickly  known,  which  is 
more  probable  it  was  not,  might  not  the  know- 
ledge of  it  be  loft  as  that  to  Greenland^  and 
can  we  be  fure  that  the  Greenland  of  the  Nor- 
wegimrs  was  not  more  to  the  fouthward  of 
that  country  now  fo  called.  I  am  not  ignor- 
ant that  thefe  traditions  of  the  Norwegian 
colonies,  as  well  as  many  others  to  the  fame 
point,  particularly  that  of  prince  Madoc  has 
been  treated  as  meer  fi(5lion ;  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  Herodotus' s  account  of  the  doub- 
ling of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  been  treated  fo 
likewife  too,  tho'  the  fa(5l  be  now  eftablifhed  to 
the  degree  of  moral  certainty. 

Again,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  there  may  be 
land  moft  of  the  way  from  America  to  Japan^ 
at  leaft  iflands,  feparated  only  by  narrow  chan- 
nels, and  in  fight,  or  nearly  so,  of  one  another. 
I  have  been  lately  informed  of  an  Indian  wo- 
man, well  known  by  a  perfon  in  Canada^  and 
after  an  interval  of  many  years  met  again  by 
the  fame  perfon  in  Chiiteje  Tartary ;  he  could 
not  be  convinced  fhe  was  the  same,  till  by 
difcourfe  he  had  with  her,  fhe  told  him,  that 
being  made  captive  by  a  neighboring  nation, 
fhe  had  during  man}^  years  been  tranf- 
ferred  by  captivity,  fale  or  gift,  from  one 
nation    to    another  till    fhe    was  brought  where 
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he  found  her.  If  this  be  true  it  muft  be 
Continent  moft  of  the  way. 

Another  manner  of  peopling  this  fide  of  the 
earth,  particularly  S.  America,  might  be  by 
fome  veffels  of  the  Egyptians^  Phcsnicians  or 
Carthaginians  being  blown  off  the  coaft  of 
Guinea  to  that  of  Brazil,  or  the  Antilles  in 
their  courfe,  to  or  from  the  cape  of  Good- 
Hope;  in  which  cafe,  for  want  of  thofe  Arts 
and  Sciences  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
America,  before  it's  plantation  by  the  whites, 
and  which  are  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  a 
f  hips  crew,  the}'  muft  take  to  that  way  of  life 
our  Indians  now  follow.  This  conje^lure  is  the 
more  probable,  as  even  in  the  ftate  of  perfedli- 
on,  the  art  of  navigation  is  now  arrived  at, 
this  accident  is  often  unavoidable. 

But  whatever  was  their  origin,  our  fix  nati- 
ons may  be  now  thus  charadlerifed :  they  are 
a  fubtile,  prudent,  and  judicious  people  in 
their  councils,  indefatigable,  crafty,  and  re- 
vengeful in  their  wars,  the  men  lazy  and  in- 
dolent at  home,  the  women  continual  flaves, 
modeft,  very  loving,  and  obedient  to  their 
husbands.  As  to  the  natural  difpofition  of 
thefe  Nations,  they  are  grave,  folid,  and  ftill 
in  their  recreations,  as  well  as  in  their  councils. 
The  Delawar'^s  and  Sufquehanalis,  on  the 
contrary,  are  very  noify  in  their  recreations, 
and  loud  in  difcourfe ;  but  all  when  in  liquor, 
whether   men   or   women,   take     the    liberty   of 
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fhouting,  finging,  and  dancing  at  an  extrava- 
g-ant  rate,  till  the  operations  of  the  liquor 
ceafe ;  or  being  wearied  they  fall  af  leep. 

The  fix  nations  enjoy  the  chara^ler  of 
being  the  moft  warlike  people  in  N.  America^ 
this  they  have  acquired  by  the  uninterrupted 
ftate  of  war,  they  have  continued  in  probably 
near  200  years,  and  which  has  been  attended 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  has  made  them  the  dread 
of  people  above  1000  miles  diftant.  It  can- 
not however  be  fuppofed,  but  they  have  fre- 
quently met  with  feveral  checks,  efpecially 
fince  the  French  affifted  all  their  enemies  open- 
ly near  thefe  loo  years  paft. 

Their  wars  were  formerly  carried  on  with 
much  more  cruelty  then  of  late,  their  prifon- 
ers  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their 
hands,  being  generally  tortured  to  death,  now 
their  numbers  being  very  much  diminifhed  by 
conftant  wars,  with  both  diftant  and  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and,  perhaps  a  good  deal  part- 
ly by  the  fpirituous  liquors,  and  difeafes  the 
Europeans  have  brought  among  them.  They 
very  politically  ftrive  to  ftrengtheu  themfelves 
not  only  by  alliances  with  their  neighbours, 
but  the  prifoners  they  take ;  they  are  almoft 
always  accepted  by  the  relations  of  a  warrior 
flain  in  his  place,  and  thus  a  boy  of  15,  is 
fometimes  called  father  by  men  of  30.  This 
naturalizes  them  of  courfe,  and  unites  them 
into  the  tribe  the  deceafed  belonged  to.     This 
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cuftom  is  antient  as  our  knowledge  of  them, 
but  when  their  number  of  warriours  was  more 
than  twice  as  many  as  now,  the  relations  would 
more  frequently  refufe  to  adopt  the  prifoner, 
but  rather  chufe  to  gratify  their  thirft  of 
revenge. 

Their  religious  notions  are  very  confufed 
and  much  mixed  with  fuperftition.  Yet  they 
feem  not  only  to  acknowledge  a  deity,  but  e- 
ven  to  worfhip  him  in  unity  and  fpirit.  What 
benefits  they  receive,  they  afcribe  to  a  di- 
vine power.  They  have  ftrange  notions 
of  fpirits,  conjuration,  and  witchcraft:  thefe 
are  agreeable  to  their  blindnefs,  and  want  of 
proper  education  among  them,  for  I  have  al- 
ways obferved,  that  the  belief  of  fupernatu- 
ral  powers  in  a  meer  man,  generally  prevails 
in  proportion  to  a  Perfon's  ignorance. 

A  Letter  from    Mr.    Kalm,    a    Gentleman,    of 
Sweden,     now    on    his    Travels    in     America, 
to  his  Friend  in    Philadelphia ;    containing   a 
particular  Account  of  the   GREAT    Fall    of 
Niagara. 

SIR,  Albany,  Sep.  2,  1750. 

AFter  a  pretty  long  journey  made  in  fhort 
^^  time,  I  am  come  back  to  this  town.  You 
may  remember,  that  when  I  took  my  leave  of 
you,  I  told  you,  I  would  this  fummer,  if  time 
permitted,    take    a     view    of     Niagara    Fall, 
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efteemed  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  the 
World.  When  I  came  laft  year  from  Quebec, 
you  enquir'd  of  me  feveral  particulars  concern- 
ing this  fall ;  and  I  told  you  what  I  heard  of 
it  in  Canada^  from  feveral  French  gentlemen 
who  had  been  there :  but  this  was  ftill  all 
hearfay ;  I  could  not  afifure  you  of  the 
truth  of  it,  becaufe  I  had  not  then  feen  it 
myfelf,  and  fo  it  could  not  fatisfy  my  own, 
much  lefs  your  curiofity.  Now,  fince  I  have 
been  on  the  fpot,  it  is  in  my  power  to  give 
you  a  more  perfe(5l  and  fatisfadlory  defcription 
of  it. 

After  a  fatiguing  travel,  firft  on  horfeback 
thro'  the  country  of  the  Six  Indian  Nations, 
to  Ofzvego,  and  from  thence  in  a  Canoe  upon 
lake  Ontario,  I  came  on  the  12th  of  Augiifi 
in  the  evening  to  Niagara  fort.  The  French 
there  feemed  much  perplexed  at  my  firft  com- 
ing, imagining  I  was  an  English  officer, 
who  under  pretext  of  feeing  Niagara  Falls, 
came  with  fome  other  view;  but  as  foon  as  I 
f hew'd  them  my  paffports,  they  chang'd  their 
behaviour,  and  received  me  with  the  greateft 
civility.  Niagara  Fall  is  fix  French  leagues 
from  Niagara  Fort.  You  firft  go  three  leagues 
by  water  up  Niagara  river,  and  then  three 
leagues  over  the  carrying  place.  As  it  was  late 
when  I  arriv'd  at  the  Fort,  I  could  not  the 
fame  day  go  to  the  Fall,  but  I  prepar'd  myfelf 
to  do  it  the  next  morning.     The  commandant 
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of  the  Fort,  Monfr.  Beaujon^  invited  all  the 
officers  and  gentleman  there  to  fupper  with 
him.  I  had  read  formerly  almoft  all  the 
authors  that  have  wrote  anything  about  this 
Fall ;  and  the  laft  year  in  Canada^  had 
made  so  many  enquiries  about  it,  that  I 
thought  I  had  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  it ;  and 
now  at  fupper,  requested  the  gentlemen  to  tell 
me  all  they  knew  and  thought  worth  notice 
relating  to  it,  which  they  accordingly  did. 
I  obferved  that  in  many  things  they  all 
agreed,  in  fome  things  they  were  of  different 
opinions,  of  all  which  I  took  particular 
notice.  When  they  had  told  me  all  they 
knew,  I  made  feveral  queries  to  them  con- 
cerning what  I  had  read  and  heard  of  it, 
whether  fuch  and  fuch  a  thing  was  true  or 
not  ?  and  had  their  anfwers  on  every  circum- 
ftance.  But  as  I  have  found  by  experience 
in  my  other  travels,  and  that  very  few  obferve 
nature's  works  with  accuracy,  or  report  the 
truth  precifely,  I  cannot  now  be  entirely  fatisfied 
without  feeing  with  my  own  eyes  whenever 
'tis  in  my  power.  Accordingly  the  next 
morning,  being  the  13th  of  Auguft^  at  break 
of  day,  I  fet  out  for  the  Fall.  The  com- 
mandment had  given  orders  to  two  of  the 
Officers  of  the  Fort  to  go  with  me  and 
fhew  me  everything,  and  alfo  fent  by 
them  an  order  to  Monfr.  Jonqueire^  who  had 
liv'd  ten  years  by  the  carrying-place,  and 
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knew  everything  worth  notice  of  the  Fall, 
better  than  any  other  perfon,  to  go  with 
me,  and  f  hew  and  tell  me  whatever  he  knew, 
A  little  before  we  came  to  the  carrying-place, 
the  water  of  Niagara  River  grew  fo  rapid, 
that  four  men  in  a  light  birch  canoe,  had 
much  difficulty  to  get  up  thither.  Canoes  can 
go  half  a  league  above  the  beginning  of  the 
carrying-place,  tho'  they  muft  work  against 
a  water  extremely  rapid  ;  but  higher  up  it  is 
quite  impoffible,  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
water  for  two  leagues  and  a  half  up  to  the  great 
Fall,  being  a  feries  of  fmaller  Falls,  one  under 
another,  in  which  the  greatest  canoe  or  Battoe 
would  in  a  moment  be  turn'd  upfide  down. 
We  went  afhore  therefore,  and  walk'd  over 
the  carrying-place,  having  befides  the  high 
and  steep  fide  of  the  river,  two  great  hills  to 
afcend  one  above  the  other.  Here  on  the 
carrying-place  I  saw  about  200  Indians,  moft 
of  them  belonging  to  the  Six  Nation,  \m.iy  in 
carrying  packs  of  furs,  chiefly  of  deer  and 
bear,  over  the  carrying-place.  You  would 
be  furpriz'd  to  fee  what  abundance  of  thefe 
things  are  brought  every  day  over  this  place. 
An  Indian  gets  20  pence  for  every  pack  he 
carries  over,  the  diftance  being  three  leagues. 
Half  an  hour  paft  10  in  the  morning  we  came 
to  the  great  Fall,  which  I  found  as  follows, 
to  the  river  (or  rather  ftrait,)  runs  here  from 
S.  S.  E.  to  N.  N.  W.  and  the  rocks  of  the  great 
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Fall  croffes  it^  not  in  a  right  line;  but  form- 
ing almoft  the  figure  of  a  femicircle  or  horfe 
fhoe.  Above  the  Fall,  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  is  an  ifland,  lying  alfo  S.  S.  E.  and 
N.  N.  W.  or  parallel  with  the  fides  of  the 
river;  its  length  is  about  7  or  8  french  arpents 
(an  arpent  being  180  feet.)  the  lower  end  of 
this  Ifland  is  juft  at  the  perpendicular  edge  of 
the  Fall.  On  both  fides  of  this  ifland  runs  all 
the  water  that  comes  from  the  lakes  of  Canada, 
viz.  Lake  Superio?\  lake  Mtfcktgafi^  lake 
Huron^  and  lake  Erie^  which  you  know  are 
rather  fmall  feas  than  lakes,  and  have  befides 
a  great  many  large  rivers  that  empty  their 
water  in  them,  of  which  the  greateft  part  comer 
down  this  Niagara  Fall.  Before  the  wates 
comes  to  this  ifland,  it  ruus  biit  flowly,  com- 
pared with  its  motion  when  it  approaches 
the  ifland,  where  it  grows  the  moft  rapid 
water  in  the  World,  running  with  a  'furprizing 
fwiftnefs  before  it  comes  to  the  Fall ;  it  is 
quite  white,  and  in  many  places  is  thrown 
high  up  into  the  air  !  The  greateft  and  ftrongeft 
battoes  would  here  in  a  moment  be  turn'd 
over  and  over.  The  water  that  goes  down  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  is  more  rapid,  in 
greater  abundance,  whiter,  and  feems  almoft 
to  outdo  an  arrow  in  fwiftnefs.  When  you  are 
at  the  Fall,  and  look  up  the  river,  you  may 
fee,  that  the  river  above  the  Fall  is  every 
where  exceeding   fteep,   almoft   as  the  fide  of  a 
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hill.  When  all  this  water  comes  to  the  very 
Fall,  there  it  throws  itfelf  down  perpen- 
dicular! It  is  beyond  all  belief  the  furprize 
when  you  fee  this !  I  cannot  with  words 
exprefs  how  amazing  it  is  !  You  cannot  fee 
it  without  being  quite  terrified ;  to  behold 
fo  vaft  a  quantity  of  water  falling  headlong 
from  a  furprifing  height !  I  doubt  not 
but  you  have  a  defire  to  learn  the  exadl 
height  of  this  great  Fall.  Father  Hennepin^ 
fuppofes  it  600  Feet  perpendicular;  but 
he  has  gained  little  credit  in  Canada ;  the 
name  of  honour  they  give  him  there,  is  un 
grand  Menteur^  or  The  great  Liar\  he  writes 
of  what  he  faw  in  places  where  he  never  was. 
'tis  true  he  faw  this  Fall  .•  but  as  it  is  the  way 
of  fome  travellers  to  magnify  every  thing,  fo 
has  he  done  with  regard  to  the  fall  of  Nia- 
gara. This  humour  of  travellers,  has  occa- 
fioned  me  many  difappointments  in  my  tra- 
vels, having  feldom  been  fo  happy  as  to  find 
the  wonderful  things  that  had  been  related  by 
others.  For  my  part,  who  am  not  fond  of 
the  Marvellous^  I  like  to  fee  things  juft  as 
they  are,  and  fo  to  relate  them.  Since  Father 
Hennepin^ s  time,  this  Fall  by  all  the  accounts 
that  have  been  given  of  it,  has  grown  lefs  and 
lefs ;  and  thofe  who  have  meafur'd  it  with 
mathematical  inftruments  find  the  perpendi- 
cular fall  of  the  water  to  be  exadlly  137  feet. 
Monfr.    Morandrier^     the     king's     engineer    in 
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Canada,  affured  me,  and  gave  it  me  alfo  under 
his  hand,  that  137  Feet  was  precifely  the 
height  of  it ;  and  all  the  French  Gentlemen 
that  were  prefent  with  me  at  the  Fall,  did 
agree  with  him,  without  the  leaft  contradiction : 
it  is  true,  thofe  who  have  try'd  to  meafure  it 
with  a  line,  find  it  fometimes  140,  fometimes 
1 50  feet,  and  fometimes  more  ;  but  the  reafon 
is,  it  cannot  that  way  be  meafured  with  any 
certainty,      the      water      carr3''ing      away      the 

Line. When     the    water   is    come    down    to 

the  bottom  of  the  rock  of  the  Fall,  it  jumps 
back  to  a  very  great  heighth  in  the  air;  in 
other  places  it  is  white  as   milk  or  fnow ;    and 

all  in  motion    like  a  boiling  chaldron. You 

may  remember,  to  what  a  great  diftance  He- 
nepin  fays  the  noife  of  this  great  Fall  may  be 
heard.  All  the  gentlemen  who  were  with 
me,  agreed,  that  the  fartheft  one  can  hear  it, 
is  15  leagues,  and  that  very  feldom.  When 
the  air  is  quite  calm,  you  can  hear  it  to  Nia- 
gara Fort ;  but  feldom  at  other  times,  becaufe 
when  the  wind  blows,  the  waves  of  Lake 
Ontario    make    too    much     noife    there    againft 

the    Shore. They    inform'd    me,    that    when 

they  hear  at  the  Fort  the  noife  of  the  Fall 
louder  than  ordinary,  the}^  are  fure  a  North 
Haft  Wind  will  follow,  which  never  fails : 
this  feems  wonderful,  as  the  Fall  is  South  Weft 
from  the  Fort :  and  one  would  imagine  it  to 
be  rather  a  figu  of  a  contrary  wind.  Some- 
times, 
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times,  'tis  faid,  the  Fall  makes  a  much  greater 
noife  than  at  other  times  ;  and  this  is  look'd  up- 
on as  a  certain  mark  of  approaching  bad  wea- 
ther, or  rain ;  the  Indians  here  hold  it  always 
for  a  fure  fign.  When  I  was  there,  it  did  not 
make  an  extraordinary  great  noife :  juft  by 
the  Fall,  we  could  eafily  hear  what  each  other 
faid,  without  fpeaking  much  louder  than  com- 
mon when  converfing  in  other  places.  I  do 
not  know  how  others  have  found  fo  great  a 
noife  here,  perhaps  it  was  at  certain  times, 
as  abovementioned.  From  the  Place  where 
the  water  falls,  there  rife  abundance  of  vapours, 
like  the  greateft  and  thickeft  fmoak,  fome- 
times  more,  fometimes  lefs :  thefe  vapours 
rife  high  in  the  air  when  it  is  calm,  but  are 
difpers'd  by  the  wind  when  it  blows  hard. 
If  you  go  nigh  to  this  vapour  or  fog,  or  if 
the  wind  blows  it  on  you,  it  is  fo  penetrat- 
ing, that  in  a  few  minutes  you  will  be  as  wet 
as  if  you  had  been  under  water.  I  got  two 
young  Frenchmen  to  go  down,  to  bring  me 
from  the  fide  of  the  Fall  at  the  bottom,  fome 
of  each  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  herbs,  ftones 
and  fhells  they  fhould  find  there;  they  re- 
turned in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  really  thought 
they  had  fallen  into  the  water :  they  were 
obliged  to  ftrip  themfelves  quite  naked,  and 
hang  their  clothes  in  the  fun  to  dry.  When 
you  are  on  the  other  Eaft  fide  of  the  Lake 
Ontario^  a  great  many  leagues   from  the  Fall, 
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you  may,  every  clear  and  calm  morning  fee 
the  vapours  of  the  Fall  rifing  in  the  air;  you 
would  think  all  the  woods  thereabouts  were  fet 
on  fire  by  the  hidians^  fo  great  is  the  apparent 
fmoak.  In  the  fame  manner  you  may  fee  it  on 
the  Weft  fide  of  the  lake  Erie^  a  great  many 
leagues  off". 

Several  of  the  Ffench  gentlemen  told  me, 
that  when  birds  came  flying  into  this  fog  or 
fmoak  of  the  fall,  they  fall  down  and  perifh  in 
the  Water;  either  becaufe  their  wings  are  be- 
come wet,  or  that  the  noife  of  the  fall  aftonifh- 
es  them,  and  they  know  not  were  to  go  in  the 
Dark :  but  others  were  of  opinion,  that 
feldom  or  never  any  bird  perifhes  there  in  that 
manner ;  becaufe,  as  they  all  agreed,  among 
the  abundance  of  birds  found  dead  below  the 
fall,  there  are  no  other  forts  then  fuch  as  live 
and  fwim  frequently  in  the  water ;  as  fwans, 
geefe,  ducks,  water-hens,  teal,  and  the  like. 
And  very  often  great  flocks  of  them  are  feen 
going  to  deftrudlion  in  this  manner :  they  fwim 
in  the  river  above  the  fall,  and  fo  are  carried 
down  lower  and  lower  by  the  water,  and  as 
water-fowl  commonly  take  great  delight  in 
being  carry'd  with  the  ftream,  fo  here  they  in- 
dulge themfelves  in  enjoying  this  pleafure  fo 
long,  till  the  fwifmefs  of  the  water  becomes  fo 
great,  that  'tis  no  longer  poffible  for  them  to 
rife,  but  they  are  driven  down  the  precipice, 
and     perifh.     They     are    obferv'd     when    they 
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draw  nigh  the  fall,  to  endeavour  with  all  their 
might  to  take  wing  and  leave  the  water,  but 
they  cannot.  In  the  months  of  September  and 
OSlober,  fuch  abundant  quantities  of  dead  wa- 
terfowl are  found  every  morning  below  the 
Fall,  on  the  fhore,  that  the  garrifon  of  the  fort 
for  a  long  time  live  chiefly  upon  them  ;  befides 
the  fowl,  they  find  alfo  feveral  forts  of  dead 
fifh,  alfo  deer,  bears,  and  other  animals  which 
have  tried  to  crofs  the  water  above  the  fall  ; 
the  larger  animals  are  generally  found  broken 
to  pieces.  Juft  below  the  fall  the  water  is  not 
rapid,  but  goes  all  in  circles  and  whirls  like  a 
boiling  pot;  which  however  doth  not  hinder  the 
Indians  going  upon  it  in  fmall  canoes  a  fif  hing ; 
but  a  little  lower  begins  the  fmaller  fall. 
When  you  are  above  the  fall,  and  look  down, 
your  head  begins  to  turn  :  the  French  who  have 
been  here  lOO  times,  will  feldom  venture  to 
look  down,  without  at  the  fame  time  keeping 
faft  hold  of  fome  tree  with  one  hand. 

It  was  formerly  thought  impoffible  for  any 
body  living  to  come  at  the  Ifland  that  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  fall  :  but  an  accident  that 
happen'd  12  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  made  it 
appear  otherwife.  The  hiftory  is  this.  Two 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  went  out  from 
A'iagara  fort,  to  hunt  upon  an  ifland  that  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  or  ftrait,  above  the 
great  fall,  on  which  there  ufed  to  be  abundance 
of  deer.     They  took  fome  French  brandy  with 
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them,  from  the  fort,  which  they  tafted  feveral 
times  as  they  were  going  over  the  carrying 
place ;  and  when  they  were  in  the  canoe, 
they  took  now  and  then  a  dram,  and  fo  went 
along  up  the  ftrait  towards  the  Ifland  where 
they  propos'd  to  hunt;  but  growing  fleepy, 
the}'  laid  themfelves  down  in  the  canoe,  which 
getting  loofe  drove  back  with  the  ftream,  far- 
ther and  farther  down  till  it  came  nigh  that 
ifland  that  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fall.  Here 
one  of  them,  awakened  by  the  noife  of  the  fall, 
cries  out  to  the  other,  that  they  were  gone ! 
yet  they  try'd  if  poffible  to  favelife.  This  ifland 
was  nigheft,  and  with  much  working  they  got 
on  fhore  there.  At  firft  they  were  glad;  but 
when  they  had  confider'd  every  thing,  they 
thought  themfelves  hardly  in  a  better  ftate 
than  if  they  had  gone  down  the  fall,  fince  they 
had  now  no  other  choice,  than  either  to  throw 
themfelves  down  the  fame,  or  to  perifh  with 
hunger.  But  hard  neceffity  put  them  on  in- 
vention. At  the  lower  end  of  the  ifland  the 
rock  is  perpendicular,  and  no  water  is  running 
there.  This  ifland  has  plent}^  of  wood,  they 
went  to  work  diredlly  and  made  a  ladder  or 
fhrouds  of  the  bark  of  liudentree  (which  is 
very  tough  and  ftrong,)  fo  long  'till  they 
could  with  it  reach  the  water  below  ;  one  end 
of  this  bark  ladder  they  tied  faft  to  a  great 
tree  that  grew  at  the  fide  of  the  rock  a- 
bove  the    fall,    and    let    the    other    end    down 
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to  the  water.  So  they  went  down  along 
their  new-invented  ftairs,  and  when  they  came 
to  the  bottom  in  the  middle  of  the  fall, 
they  refted  a  little ;  and  as  the  water  next 
below  the  fall  is  not  rapid,  as  before  menti- 
oned, they  threw  themfelves  out  into  it, 
thinking  to  fwim  on  fhore.  I  have  faid  be- 
fore, that  one  part  of  the  fall  is  on  one  fide 
of  the  ifland,  the  other  on  the  other  fide. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  waters  of  the  two  ca- 
taradls  running  againft  each  other,  turn  back 
againft  the  rock  that  is  juft  under  the  ifland. 
Therefore,  hardly  had  the  Indians  began  to 
fwim,  before  the  waves  of  the  eddy  threw 
them  with  violence  againft  the  rock  from 
whence  they  came.  They  tried  it  feveral 
times,  but  at  laft  grew  weary ;  and  being 
often  thrown  againft  the  rock  they  were 
much  bruis'd,  and  the  skin  of  their  bodies 
torn  in  many  places.  So  they  were  oblig'd 
to  climb  up  their  ftairs  again  to  the  ifland,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  After  fome  time  they 
perceived  Indians  on  the  fhore,  to  whom  they 
cried  out.  Thefe  faw  and  pity'd  them,  but 
gave  them  little  hopes  of  help :  yet  they  made 
hafte  down  to  the  fort,  and  told  the  comman- 
der where  two  of  their  brethren  were.  He 
perfuaded  them  to  try  all  poffible  means  of 
relieving  the  two  poor  Indians;  and  it  was 
done  in  this  manner.  The  water  that  runs  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  this  ifland  is  fhallow,  efpeciall}- 
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a  little  above  the  ifland  towards  the  eaftern 
fhore.  The  commandant  caufed  poles  to  be 
made  and  pointed  with  iron :  two  Indians 
determined  to  walk  to  this  ifland  by  the 
help  of  thefe  poles,  to  fave  the  other  poor 
creatures,  or  perifh  themfelves.  They  took 
leave  of  all  their  friends  as  if  they  were  going 
to  death.  Each  had  two  fuch  poles  in  his 
hands,  to  fet  againft  the  bottom  of  the  ftream, 
to  keep  them  fteady.  So  they  went  and  got 
to  the  ifland.  and  having  given  poles  to  the 
two  poor  Indians  there,  they  all  returned  fafely 
to  the  main.  Thofe  two  hidians  who  in  the 
above  mentioned  manner  were  flrft  brought  to 
this  ifland,  are  3'^et  alive.  They  were  nine 
days  on  the  ifland,  and  almoft  ftarved  to  death.* 
— Now  fince  the  way  to  this  ifland  has  been 
found,  the  Indians  go  there  often  to  kill  deer, 
which  having  tried  to  crofs  the  river  above  the 
fall,  were  driven  upon  the  ifland  by  the 
ftream  :  but  if  the  King  of  France  would  give 
me  all  Canada,  I  would  not  venture  to  go 
to  this  ifland ;  and  were  you  to  fee  it.  Sir,  I 
am  fure  you  would  have  the  fame  fentiment. 
On  the  weft  fide  of  this  ifland  are  fome  fmall 
iflands  or  rocks    of  no   confequence.     The  eaft 


*  Thefe  Indians  had  better  fortune  than  lo  or  12  Utowawa's 
who  attempting  to  efcape  here  the  purfuit'  of  their  Enetnies 
of  the  ^S7;ir  Nations,    were     carried    down    the    Cataradl,  by  the 

violence    of    the    ftream    and    every    one    perifhed. No    part 

even  of  their  Canoe  being  ever  feen  again. 
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fide  of  the  river  is  nearly  perpendicular,  the 
weft  fide  more  floping.  In  former  times  a 
part  of  the  rock  at  the  Fall  which  is  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  hung  over  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  water  which  fell  perpendi- 
cularly from  it,  left  a  vacancy  below,  fo  that 
people  could  go  under  between  the  rock  and 
the  water ;  but  the  prominent  part  fome  years 
fince  broke  ofi*  and  fell  down ;  fo  that  there 
is  now  no  pofiibility  of  going  between  the 
falling  water  and  the  rock,  as   the    water   now 

runs   clofe   to  it   all     the     way     down. The 

breadth  of  the  Fall,  as  it  runs  into  a  femicircle, 
is  reckon'd  to  be  about  6  Arpents.  The  ifland 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  Fall,  and  from  it  to 
each  fide  is  almoft  the  fame  breadth :  the 
breadth  of  the   ifland   at  its    lower  end    is    two 

thirds  of  an   Arpent,   or   thereabouts. Below 

the  Fall  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  are  great 
plenty  of  Eels,  which  the  Indians  and  French 
catch  with  their  hands  without  other  means ; 
I    fent   down    two   Indian     boys,    who   diredlly 

came    up   with     about    twenty     fine    ones. 

Every  day,  when  the  Sun  fhines,  you  fee  here 
from  lO  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  2  in  the 
afternoon,  below  the  Fall,  and  under  you, 
when  you  ftand  at  the  fide  over  the  Fall,  a 
glorious  rainbow  and  fometimes  two  rainbows, 
one  within  the  other. 
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I  was  fo  happy  to  be  at  the  Fall  on  a  fine 
clear  day,  and  it  was  with  great  delight  I 
view'd  this  rainbow,  which  had  almoft  all 
the  colours  you  fee  in  a  rainbow  in  the  air. 
The  more  vapours,  the  brighter  and  clearer 
is  the  rainbow.  I  faw  it  on  the  Eaft  fide  of 
the  Fall  in  the  bottom  under  the  place  where 
I  ftood,  but  above  the  water.  When  the 
wind  carries  the  vapours  from  that  place,  the 
rainbow  is  gone,  but  appears  again  as  foon  as 
new  vapours  come.  From  the  Fall  to  the 
landing  above  the  Fall,  where  the  canoes  from 
Lake  Erie  put  on  fhore,  (or  from  the  Fall  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  carrying-place)  is  half  a 
mile.  Lower  the  canoes  dare  not  come,  left 
they  fhould  be  obliged  to   try  the   fate  of   the 

two  Indians^  and  perhaps  with  lefs  fuccefs. 

They  have  often  found  below  the  Fall  pieces 
of  human  bodies,  perhaps  of  drunken  Indimts, 
that  have  unhappily  came  down  the  Fall.  I 
was  told  at  Ofwego,  that  in  October^  or  there- 
abouts, fuch  plenty  of  feathers  are  to  be  found 
here  below  the  Fall,  that  a  man  in  a  days 
time  can  gather  enough  of  them  for  feveral 
beds,  which  feathers  they  faid  came  off  the 
birds  kill'd  at  the  Fall.  I  ask'd  the  French, 
if  this  was  true  ?  They  told  me  the\^  had  never 
feen  any  fuch  thing ;  but  that  if  the  feathers 
were  pick'd  off  the  dead  birds,  there  might 
be  fuch  a  quantity.  The  French  told  me, 
they  had  often  thrown    whole    great    trees  into 
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the  water  above,  to  fee  them  tumble  down 
the  Fall.  They  went  down  with  furprifing 
fwiftnefs,  but  could  never  be  feen  afterwards ; 
whence  it  was  thought  there  was  a  bottomlefs 
deep  or  abyfs  juft  under  the  Fall.  I  am  alfo 
of  Opinion,  that  there  muft  be  a  vaft  deep 
here ;  yet  I  think  if  they  had  watched  very 
well,  they  might  have  found  the  trees  at  fome 
diftance  below  the  Fall.  The  rock  of  the 
Fall  confifts  of  a  grey  limeftone. 

Here  you  have,  Sir,  a  fhort  but  exaA  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  famous  Niagara  cataracft :  you  may 
depend  on  the  truth  of  what  I  write.  You 
muft  excufe  me  if  you  find  in  my  account, 
no  extravagant  wonders.  I  cannot  make  na- 
ture otherwife  than  I  find  it.  I  had  rather  it 
fhould  be  faid  of  me  in  time  to  come,  that 
I  related  things  as  they  were,  and  that  all  is 
found  to  agree  with  my  Defcription ;  than  to 
be  efteem'd  a  falfe  Relater.  I  have  feen 
fome  other  things  in  this  my  journey,  an  ac- 
count of  which  I  know  would  gratify  your 
curiofity ;  but  time  at  prefent  will  not  permit 
me  to  write  more ;  and  I  hope  f  hortly  to 
fee  you.  I  am,  &€. 

PETER  KALM. 
FINIS. 
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@r  piiat  ^0tvonomtv&  Sati  of  tlie  l^oon* 


By  H.  B.  WITTON,  Esq. 


Except  the  sua  itself,  none  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  has  attracted  so  much  attention  as  the 
moon.  Her  size  and  nearness  to  the  earth,  the 
subdued  splendor  of  her  light,  her  apparently 
errattic  course  in  the  heavens,  the  rapid  chang- 
ing of  her  phases,  with  the  frequency  of  their  re- 
currence, aud  the  weird  effects  of  her  eclipses, 
have  all  contributed  to  make  her  from  time  im- 
memorial au  object  of  interest.  To  the  truth  of 
this  the  oldest  aud  most  recent  literatures  alike 
attest.  The  Sutras  and  Vedic  hymns  of  one  of 
the  oldest  stems  of  the  ludogermanic  race 
show  that  in  the  early  dawn  of  civilization  the 
phases  of  the  moon  were  personified,  and  her  in- 
fluence was  invoked  with  solemn  rites.  In  many 
languages  her  name  has  been  given  to  one  of  the 
days  of  the  week.  This  in  itself  proves  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  respect  she  has  commanded,  for 
Lajilace  long  since  showed  the  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week  are  the  most  ancient  monuments  of 
astronomical  knowledge.  Poetry,  ancient  and 
modera,  has  thi'owu  around  her  lovely  veils  of 
n^'th  and  fancy.  The  most  prosaic  utilitarianism 
has  been  fain,  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  to 
watch  her  with  unremitting  attention,  and  phil- 
osophy has  vied  to  do  her  honor.  In  his  system 
of  cosmical  harmony  Pythagoras  conceived  her 
to  contribute  the  highest  tone  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  And  our  own  less  imaginative  fore- 
fathers, by  such  names  as  lunar  caustic,  selenite 
— thought  to  be  moon  froth— aud  lunatic,  words 
left  by  them  asjalegacy  to  our  current  vocabulary, 
unmi.stakably  show  the  potency  they  attributed 
to  the  moon's  influence. 

It  is  true  the  kind  of  respect  which  was  for- 
merly paid  to  our  satellite  uo  longer  exists.  But, 
though  the  age  of  luith  in  her  occult  powers  ex- 
pired with  the  astronomer  aud  alchymist,  it  was 
succeeded  by  an  age  of  inquiry  and  knowledge 
which  retains  their  devotion  and  has  outgrown 
tlieir  errors.  We  no  longer  plant  and  sow,  herd 
our  cattle,  prune  our  vinos  and  gather  our  har- 
vests and  vintages  in  awe  of  her  sovereignty  ; 
but  our  lunar  tables,  nautical  almanacs  and  oh)- 
servatories  show  we  have  not  yet  ignored  her  in- 
fluence. The  old  spirit  of  rpspect  for  her  power 
did  not  die  ;  it  was  transformed  to  a  more  exact 
considoration  of  her  position  and  importance  as 
a  constituent  ])art  of  the  solar  system,  and  to  the 

I  study  of  her  jiurelv  physical  influence  on  the 
world  we  live  in.  The  charmed  cirle,  thrown 
ike  a  halo  around  lior  by  astrological  ignorance 
md  Kuiierstition,  had  a  fasciuatiug  attraction, 
jut  happily  it  was  evanescent  and  faded  away 
ilmost  imperceptibly  into  the  clearer  out- 
ine  of  our  more  positive  and  useful,  if  more 
jroaaic,  knowledge. 

The  moon  in  her  path  through  the  heavens  ap- 
lears  to  follow  the  sun,  but  lags  a  little  further 


behind  him  every  day.  The  amount  she  thus 
faUs  back  is  a  variable  quantity,  and  it  has,  as 
we  shall  see,  given  the  astronomers  no  little 
trouble  to  foretell  what  it  would  be.  But  taking 
one  day  with  another  it  averages  about  fifty 
minutes  each  day,  or  a  space  in  the  heavens 
covering  an  angle  of  12  deg,  30  min.  So  in  about 
seven  days  after  new  moon  she  is  in  her  first 
quarter,  about  6  hours  or  90°  behind  the  sun, 
and  shows  his  reflected  light  from  the  western 
side  of  her  disk.  In  about  seven  days  more  she 
is  about  twelve  hours  or  180=  degrees  behind  the 
sun,  aud  appears  to  us  as  full  moon.  In  about 
another  seven  days  she  is  eighteen  hours  or  270  o 
behind  the  sun  aud  shows  us  his  [reflected  light 
from  the  eastern  part  of  her  disk  ;  as  she  is  then 
in  ner  last  quarter.  lu  about  seven  days  more 
she  rises  and  sets  with  the  sun,  aud  is  again 
new  moon.  In  going  through  this  series  of 
phases  the  moon  more  than  completes  the  cir- 
cuit of  her  own  orbit  round  the  earth.  For  the 
earth  itself  dimng  a  lunation  is  carried  forward 
in  its  movement  of  translation  rouad  the  sun, 
about  30 3  .  which  distance  the  moon  has  to  pass 
over  before  sun.  moon  and  earth  can  take  the 
relative  positions  to  each  other  they  must  have 
at  time  of  new  moon.  This  lunation,  or  course  of 
the  moon  once  around  the  earth,  and  far  enough 
on  in  a  second  revolution  to  api)ear  to  us  to  ex- 
actly rise  and  set  with  the  sun,  is  called  the 
moon's  syHodical  revolution.  Take  one  circuit 
with  another,  the  time  for  making  it  is  29  days, 
12  hours,  44  minutes  and  3  seconds.  The  mean 
time  it  takes  for  the  circuit  of  her  own  orbit  only 
is  but  27  days,  7  hours  43  minutes  and  11  seconds. 
Thus,  iu  each  lunation  the  moon,  because  of  the 
earth's  motion  in  its  path  round  the  sun,  pro- 
ceeds 2  days,  5  hours  and  .52  seconds  on  another 
course  round  the  earth  before  she  comes  into  the 
necessar>-  aligumout  with  the  sun  and  earth  to 
again  present  to  us  the  phenomenon  of  new  moon. 

Astronomical  science  regards  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  two  aspects  :  in  their  relations  to  time 
and  space,  aud  as  masses  of  matter  moving  in 
obecHence  to  cosmical  forces.  As  the  latter  con- 
ception could  only  spring  from  ages  of  investiga- 
tion, ancient  astronomy  was  mainly  engaged  in 
keei)ing  a  watch  on  the  times  and  soasons.  la 
this  early  stage  of  astronomical  research,  the 
moon  recoivedja  full  sliaro  of  attention. 

I'hilologistB  tell  us  the  word  moon  can  be 
traced  to  a  primitive  root  which  means  the 
measurer  ;  and  it  is  certain  lunations  from  time 
immemorial,  have  been  used  as  a  measure  of 
time.  Hut  though  a  lunation  possesses  many 
requisites  for  a  standard  measure  of  time,  it  has 
been  found  by  no  means  easy  to  divide  by  it  the 
period  which  elapses  during  the  earth's  depar- 
ture from  and  return  to  the  vernal  equinox— the 
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year  of  seasons,  or  what  the  astronomers  call 
the  tropical  year.    And  whenever  chronologists 
have  adopted  the  lunisolar  year  for  their  lecord 
of  time,  they  have  been  driven  to  adopt  intercal- 
ations and  devices   to   keep   their   months  and 
years    from    overlapping.    This   is    seen  in  the 
Greek  Olvmpiads,  which  are  tabulated  from  770 
B.  C.  to  220  A.  D.    They  originated  from  holding 
at  Olympia  national  games  for  four  or  five  days 
in  succession  at  the  time  of    the   first  full  moon 
after  the  summer  solstice.    The  celebration  of 
religious  observances   at  the    proper   times  and 
seasons  made  it  obligatory  with  the  Greeks  to 
have  a  correct  division    of   time    into  days    and 
months  and  years  ;  and  taking,  as  they    did,  the 
time  of  the  earth's  motion  aronnd  the  sun  to  de- 
termine their  year,  and  that  of    a   lunation  for 
their  month,  their  calendar  was  not  kept  right 
without  trouble.    For  a  long   time  their  months 
alternately  comprised  29  and  .30  days  :  but  as  a 
lunation   is   not    the    exact  mean  between  the 
two,  they  were  compelled   to  arrange  occasional 
corrections.    One  of   these  correctional  devices 
was   the   celebrated    Cycle    of    Meton,     It  was 
adopted  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  shows  how  accurately  the 
Greeks  then  knew  the  time   it  takes  the  earth— 
or  as  they  thought  the  sun— and  the  moon,  to 
make  their  circuits  of  translation.    This    cycle 
included  a  period  of   nineteen    years,    seven    of 
which  had   thirteen,   the    remainder  but  twelve 
months   each,  making   for  the  cycle  235  months. 
One  hundred  and  ten  of  these  months  were  called 
hollow,  and  had   but  29  days  each,  and  one    hun- 
dred and  twenty  five  were  called  full  and  had  30 
days  each.    This  ai-rangement  gave  the    cycle  of 
19  years,  235  months,  made  up  of  6,940    days.    As 
this  number  of  days  is  only  9j  hours  more   than 
19  tropical  revolutions  of  the  earth,  and  7J  hours 
more  than  235   lunations,  there  was  but  a   small 
discrepancy  left  for  subsequent  correction.    This 
cycle,  caUed  the  Golden  Number,  is  still   used  to 
determine  the  time  of  Easter,  as  the  Simday  fol- 
lowing   the    first   full    moon    after    the    vernal 
equinox  was  long  ago  appointed  by  ecclesiastical 
authority  to   be  obsei-ved  as  Easter  Sanday.    So 
through   these  long  centuries,  there  is  a    direct 
link  between  the  time  of    our  Christian    observ- 
ances   and   the  old  Greek  astronomers  who  took 
the   motions    of  the  moon  as  a  measure  of  time. 
Astronomers    contend  that  the  lunar  motions 
strictly    accord  with,  and   lucidly    illustrate,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  science.    A  com- 
nrehensive    statement  and  elucidation  of   what 
these  principles    are    would    tax    the  skill  of   a 
specialist  who  had  given  to  their  study  the  aevo- 
tion  of  a  lifetime.    Still,  a  cursory  glance  suffices 
to  show  they  are  primarily  based  on  the  concep- 
tion   of  Copernicus,  that   the  earth  has  a  daily 
axial   rotation  and  an  annual  translation   round 
the  sun  ;  on   the  discoveries   of  Kepler,  that  the 
form   of  a  planet's    orbit  is  an  ejchpse  about  its 
primary  as  a  focus  ;  that  the  areas  swept  by  the 
radius   vector  of  a   planet  are    proportionate  to 
the  time  of  its  motion  ;  and  that  the  squares   of 
the   periodic  times  of   planets  are  in  proportion 
to  the  cubes  of  their  distances  from  the  sun.    If 
to  these    discoveries  we    add  that  of  Newton,  by 
which  they  are  confirmed,    namely,  the    discov- 
ery    that     all       bodies     attract     each    other 
proportienately     to      their     mass,       and       in 
inverse    proportion    to   the     squares    of    their 
distances,  we  have  the  foundation   on  which  the 
astronomer  has  raised  his  magnificent  structure. 
These  laws  of  Kepler,  are  marvelous  generaliza- 
tions of  the  position  and  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  become  all  the  more  so  when  we  take 
into  account  that  they  were  conceived  under  the 
influence  of  the  astrological  spirit  of  his  times, 
and  were  mixed  up  with  its  most  absurd  fancies. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  mind  capable  of 
so  clearly  explaining    how   the   planets  move, 
could  satisfy  itself  the  cause  of  their  motion  was 
that  the  sun  has  a  soul,  and  in  turning  round  he 
draws  the  planets  to  him  ;  that  they  have  a  side 
friendly  to  him,  and  one  that  is  hostile:    When 
the  friendly  side  is  next  him  they  are  attracted. 


and  when  the  hostile  side  is  next  him  they  are 
repelled.  Yet  even  here  error  pointed  to  truth. 
The  requirements  of  Kepler's  theorj'  led  him  to 
believe  in  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  and  twenty 
years  after  Galileo  saw  through  his  telescope  the 
sun's  rotation  was  a  reality.  The  hj^jothesis  of 
Newton  has  been  substantiated  by  the  most  care- 
ful experiments  and  observations,  and  now  ranks 
with  our  most  exact  knowledge.  Results  deduced 
from  his  theoi-y  have  stood  the  most  scrupulou.s 
comparison  with  the  facts  of  actual  observation. 
Some  years  ago  eight  thousand  observations  of 
the  moon's  position  at  different  times  diu'ing  a 
period  of  eighty  years  were,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Aii"y,  compared  with  the  place  at 
which,  according  to  Newton's  theory,  it  would  be 
at  the  time  of  each  of  these  observations.  Each 
theoretical  place  was  computed  separately  and 
independently.  The  work  took  a  body  of  calcula- 
tors eight  years,  at  a  cost  of  i'4,300,',and  the  agree- 
ment fully  sustained  the  truth  of  Newton's 
theory. 

If  the  moon  revolved  around  the  harth  subject 
only  to  the  force  of  their  mutual  attraction,  her 
orbital  motion  would  present  no  peculiar  diffi- 
culty to  the  expert  astronomer.  For  wo  know 
the  motion  of  the  planet  Jupiter  was  long  ago  so 
exactly  calculate^,  that  predictions  made  some 
years  in  advance  of  the 'time  he  would  pass  meri- 
dians of  different  places,  have  corresponded  to 
actual  observation  within  half  a  second.  But  in 
addition  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth  the  moon 
is  influenced  by  the  attraction  of  the  snn,  and 
also  to  a  slight  degree  bj'  that  of  the  planets  near 
to  her.  Moreover  from  the  moon's  elliptic  orbit, 
and  the  inclinations  of  the  plane  of  that  orbit  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  sun's  attraction  is  a 
force  constantly  varying,  both  in  degree  and  di- 
rection. Hence  the  calculation  of  the  moon's 
orbital  motion  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
ever  accomplished  in  the  whole  field  of  physical 
astronomy.  The  data  or  orbital  elements  on 
which  these  calculations  are  based  undergo, 
from  the  disturbing  power  of  the  sun.  periodical 
variations  corresponding  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  moon's  orbital  motion.  These  lunar  ele- 
ments are  given  in  almost  all  the  better  class  of 
astronomical  treatises.  The  "  luneir  inequali- 
ties "  have  been  explained  by  the  present  As- 
tronomer Royal,  Prof.  Airy,  in  his  exposition  of 
the  force  of  gravitation.  "  His  book  was  written 
mainly  for  readers  of  limited  mathematical  edu- 
cation, and  was  declared  by  Lord  Brougham — 
who  had  tried  his  hand  at  similar  work — to  be 
the  best  general  explanation  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  ever  written  or  ever  Ukelv  to  be 
vrritten. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  astronomical  value 
of  so  thoroughly  ascertaining  the  motions  of  the 
moon  as  to  be  able  to  predict  with  exactness  her 
place  in  the  heavens  at  a  future  time,  the  desu'- 
ability,  in  the  interests  of  navigation,  of  achiev- 
ing this  was  recognized  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  all  the  advanced  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  The  general  extension  of  com- 
merce which  had  resulted  from  the  discovery  of 
America,  made  it  highly  desu-able  to  find  some 
easy  and  exact  method  by  which  seamen  could 
determine  the  longitude  at  sea.  Almost  every 
mode  of  ascertaining  longitude  depends,  as  is 
well  known,  on  finding  the  accurate  difference 
between  the  local  time  at  a  first  meridian 
and  the  time  at  the  meridian  where  the 
seaman  may  be,  as  the  distance  can  be  easily 
reckoned  from  the  difference  in  time.  At  the 
period  referred  to,  it  was  not  difficult  by  means 
of  the  sun's  altitude  to  ascei-tain  with  tolerable 
exactness  the  time  of  the  meridan  of  observa- 
tion, but  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  seaman  to 
find  out  what,  at  the  same  absolute  instant  of 
observation,  was  the  exact  time  at  his  first  meri- 
dian. To  enable  him  to  know  this,  two  plans 
were  suggested.  One  was  to  procure  more  accur- 
ate timekeepers.  The  other  was  to  find  the 
time  at  the  first  meridian  by  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  angular  distance  between  the  moon 
and  some  star  or  planet.     As  timekeepers  suffi- 
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ciently  accurate  were  not  to  be  had,  it  was  sug- 
gested the  only  choice  was  to  work  out  in  ad- 
vance, and  tabulate  the  exact  angular  distances, 
at  a  first  meridian,  between  the  moon  and  some 
well  known  stars.  These  distances  were  to  be 
reduced  to  what  thev  would  be  if  seen  at 
the  earth's  center.and  to  be  arranged  for  any  hour 
of  observation.  Now  aa  the  angular  distance  be- 
tween a  star  and  the  moon  is  necessarily  the 
same  at  the  same  moment  of  absolute  time,  if 
that  distance  be  observed  at  the  same  instant 
from  two  stations  not  in  the  same  longitude,  the 
only  difference  in  the  observations  will  be  that 
of  so  many  hours  of  local  time,  accordiig  to  the 
distance  apart  the  two  stations  may  be.  And 
when  from  such  difference  in  time,  the  difference 
in  space  is  worked  out  in  the  rati  •)  of  15  deg.  to 
an  hour  the  correct  iongituie  is  obtained. 
Charles  the  Second  was  informed  in  1674  that 
Buch  tables  of  lunar  distances,  if  prepared  in 
advance,  would  be  of  great  value  to  English  sea- 
men. He  refen'ed  the  question  to  a  commission, 
John  Flamstefd  was  known  to  one  of  the  com- 
mi88if)ner3,  and  was  consulted  on  the  subject. 
The  King  learned,  from  Flamste^d,  no  accurate 
data  for  such  tables  existed,  and  that  the  posi- 
tions of  available  stars  for  such  a  purpose  were 
nowhere  catalogued  with  sufficient  exactness  to  be 
of  any  service.  The  result  was  Greenwich  ob- 
servatory was  founded  and  Flamstead  was  ap- 
pointed Astronomic  d  Observator,  finding  his 
own  instruments,  and  receiving  the  munificent 
salary  of  S,  100  a  year.  He  determined  with  great 
accuracy  the  positions  of  about  three  thousand 
stars,  and  made  a  large  number  of  lunar  observa- 
tions. In  1724,  five  years  before  Flamstead's 
death,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  offer- 
ing five  thousand  pounds  reward  for  a  set  of 
tables  which  would  give  lunar  distances  to 
within  15  sec.  of  arc  ;  such  tables  to  be  tested 
by  comparing  them  with  actual  observation 
for  a  period  of  eighteen  years  and  a  half.  Mayer, 
of  Gottingen,  worked  out  a  set  of  tables  and  sent 
them  in  1775  to  be  tested  for  the  award,  but  died 
soon  after  at  the  age  of  39  The  Nautic^il  Al- 
manac was  started  in  1767,  Mayer  s  tables  being 
used  in  it.  ECis  wife  received  £3,000  of  the  award 
offered,  and  a  like  sum  was  given  to  Euler,  whose 
essay  containing  the  solution  of  the  celebrated 
problem  of  The  Three  Bodies  had,  in  1748,  re- 
ceived the  prize  of  the  French  Academy.  Euler's 
famous  problem  was  :  given  their  distances,  ve- 
locities, masses  and  direction,  what  will  be  the 
path  of  one  of  three  bodies  around  another,  when 
aU  move  in  ac';ordance  with  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion? 

The  lunar  method  of  finding  longitude  has 
fallen  into  disuse  since  the  days  of  chrouometors. 
For  these  we  are  indebted  to  John  Harrison,  a 
Yorkshire  carpenter,  who,  I  fear,  would  have 
utterly  failed  at  a  grammar  school  examination, 
but  whose  ingenuity  in  constructing  a  timepiece 
not  affected  by  climate  was  nevertheless  of  ines- 
timable service  to  his  country.  As  his  chorno- 
meters  had  the  accuracy  called  tor  by  the  act  of 
Parliament  we  before  referred  to.  he  received 
from  the  English  Government  in  1767  £20,00'.). 

In  the  British  Nautical  Almanac  lunar  dis- 
tances of  several  of  the  best  available  stars  and 
planets  east  and  west  of  the  moon,  may  be  found 
to  a  second  of  arc,  by  simyilo  inspection,  lor 
every  third  hour  of  (ireenwicb  time,  withasimxjle 
uietbod  of  estimating  the  difference  for  any  in- 
tervening time.  There  is  also  given,  for  the  same 
purpose,  a  list  of  moon  culminating  stars.  The 
lunar  distances  are  complete  from  Hanson's 
Lunar  Tables  of  1857  ;  and  are  published  in  the 
almanac  more  than  three  years  in  advance.  The 
precision  with  which  the  position  of  a  ship  at 
sea  can  now  be  determined  was  shown  by  the 
nicking  up  from  the  bottf)in  of  the  ocean,  of  the 
broken  Atlantic  cable,  no  larger  in  section  than  a 
ten  cent  i)iece  ;  as  all  the  buoys ha<l  been  washed 
away,  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  navigator  to 
guide  him  in  what  looked  so  hopeless  a  task  but 
his  nautical  skill  to  find  the  exact  spot  where 
the  break  had  occurred. 


Simultaneously  with  the  advancement  of  lunar 
investigations  in  this  direction  much  progress  was 
made  in  the  work  of  scrutinizing  and  mapping 
out  the  moon's  surface  Without  instrumental  aid, 
only  a  faint  incUcation  of  the  more  prominent 
objects  on  the  moon's  disk  can  be  seen,  and  one 
is  not  suri^rised  that  some  of  the  earlv  seleno- 
graphers  thought  these  were  but  the  "reflected 
seas  and  continents  of  the  earth.  Galileo's  '  per- 
spective glass.' made  by  him  about  1609,  was  the 
first  known  medium  through  which  an>-thing 
more  than  this  was  seen.  He  published  his  ob- 
servations the  next  year.  The  quaint  title  of  his 
book  tells  its  own  story,  and  is  worth  giving  in 
full:  '"The  Sidereal  Messenger.'  announcing 
great  and  wonderful  spectacles,  and  offering  them 
to  the  consideration  of  everyone,  but  especially  of 
philosophers  and  sti-onomers,  which  been  have 
observed  by  Galileo  Galilei,  etc.,  etc.,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  perspective  glass,  lately  invented 
by  him,  namely,  fn  the  face  of  the  moon,  in  in- 
numerable fixed  stars, in  the  milky  way.  in  nebu- 
lous stars,  but  especially  in  four  planets  which 
revolve  around  Jupiter  at  different  intervals  and 
periods  with  a  wonderful  celerity,  which  hitherto 
not  known  to  anyone,  the  author  has  recently 
been  the  first  one  to  detect  and  has  decreed  to 
call  the  "  Medicean  Stars."  He  constructed  the 
first  lunar  map,  and  in  a  rough  way  calculated 
the  height  of  some  of  the  lunar  mountains,  to 
which  his  method  gave  too  gi-eat  a  height.  It  is 
thought  his  first  telescope  could  not  have  magni- 
fied more  than  seven  diameters,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
beyond  doubt  he  never  used  an  insti-ument 
which  magnified  more  than  thirty  diameters. 

The  "  Selenographia"  of  John  Hevel,  or  Hevel- 
ius,  appeared  in  1647.  It  marked  an  era  in  lunar 
discovery.  Hevel  was  an  extraordinary  man. 
He  made  his  own  instruments,  engraved  his  own 
maps  and  printed  his  observations  with  his  own 
hands.  His  telescope  magnified  from  thirty  to 
forty  diameters,  and  from  the  observations  he 
made  with  it  he  constructed  a  map,  showing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lunar  formations.  For 
more  than  one  hundred  years  Hevel's  map  re- 
mained the  best  map  of  the  moon.  The  chief 
lunar  formations  he  named  after  the  earthly 
formations  to  which  he  fancied  they  bore  the 
closest  resemblance.  Six  of  his  names— the  lunar 
ranges  of  the  Alps  and  Apiiennines,  and  four  pro- 
montories—are  still  retained.  He  discovered  the 
moon's  libration  in  longitude. 

Telescopic  observation,  though  with  low 
powers,  soon  made  it  pain,  from  the  same  fea- 
tures being  always  apuarent,  that  the  moon  had 
an  axial  rotation,  and  takes  the  same  time  to 
turn  once  round  she  takes  to  complete  her  cir- 
cuit round  the  earth,  and  that  these  two  move- 
"lentfi  keep  almost  the  same  half  of  her  sphere 
always  turned  towards  the  earth.  I  say  almost, 
because,  as  Hevel  discovered,  ev-n  the  moon 
does  not  always  show  exactly  the  same  face. 
She  appears  to  gradually  swing  forward  and  as 
gradually  to  withdraw,  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  the  other,  portions  of  the  side  of  her 
sphere  turned  from  us.  The  maximum  measure- 
ment of  this  part  of  hor  sphere  thus  brought  to 
view  is  about  7  deg.  53  min.  of  lunar  longitude, 
equal  to  about  a  forty-fifth  of  her  circumference. 
There  is  a  similar  change,  though  to  a  somewhat 
less  extent,  in  latitude.  This  apparent  shifting 
to  and  fro  of  the  center  of  the  moon's  disk  is 
called  her  libration  in  latitude  and  longitude. 
Libration  in  longitude  arises  from  the  time  of  the 
moon's  a.xial  rotation  being  always  the  same, 
while  her  movement  of  translation  in  her  ellip- 
tic orbit  varies  with  the  change  of  distance  from 
the  earth.  Thus,  as  the  moon  mores  faster  or 
slower  in  her  orbit  of  translation,  her  oauable 
axial  rotation  brings  to  our  view  east  and  west 
of  her  disk,  portions  of  her  sphere  not  seen 
when  she  is  at  her  mean  distance  from  the 
aarth. 

Libration  in  latitude  is  caused  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  planes  of  the  lunar  equator  and  orbit 
to  th«  plane  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  ;  similarly 
the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  causes  the 
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terrestial  poles  to  be  turned  towards  and  from 
the  moon. 

Another  slight  difference  called  the  parallactic 
libration  arises  from  the  lack  of  coincidence  be- 
tween the  station  of  the  observer  and  the  center 
of  the  moon's  motion. 

In  1651  Ricoioli,  of  Bologna,  published  a  lunar 
map,  chiefly  noticeable  from  its  nomenclature. 
In  lieu  of  Hevel's  names,  he  designated  the  form- 
ations laid  down  on  his  map  after  a  list  of  astron- 
omers and  mathematicians.  A  French  astrono- 
mer says  he  shrewdly  avoided  the  jealousy  of 
his  contemporaries  by  taking  only  the  names  of 
philosophers  who  were  dead.  His  successors  in 
this  field  of  labor  have  marked  his  choice  of 
names  with  approval,  as  more  than  two  hundred 
of  those  he  selected  are  still  found  on  lunar 
maps.  For  the  gi'eat  plains  Hevel  had  called 
seas  and  lakes,  he  retained  Hevel's  names,  and 
suplemented  them  with  others  in  addition  indic- 
ative of  the  supposed  influence  of  these  parts 
of  the  moon  on  the  earth.  This  notion  has 
long  been  discarded,  but  the  names  remain, 
and  astronomers  still  write  about  the  lake  of 
death,  sea  of  tranquility  and  other  names  which 
were  the  outcome  of  an  astrological  fancy. 

Thirty  years  later  Cassinni  published  a  lunar 
chart  twentj'  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  re- 
published in  France  by  Lalaude  in  1787.  He  was 
a  skillful  discoverer,  and  made  important  addi- 
tions to  lunar  knowledge. 

About  he  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Mayer,  to  whose  lunar  tables  I  have  ah-eady  re- 
ferred, made  preparations  for  producing  a  more 
complete  lunar  chart  than  had  then  been  pub- 
lished ;  but  died  before  his  plans  were  carried 
out.  A  small  map.  however,  eight  inches  in  di- 
ameter, was  pubhshed  in  1775  with  some  of  his 
posthumous  papers,  and  this  remained  till 
1824  the  most  accurate  map  of  the  moon  to  be 
had. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  elder  Herschelin  England,  and  Sehroter 
in  Hanover,  directed  their  attention  to  lunar 
investigations.  They  both  worked  with  better 
instruments  than  those  used  by  any  of  theu-pre- 
decessors,  and  used  magnifying  powers  from  one 
hundi-e  1  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  diameters. 
Herschel,  whose  splendid  mechanical  genius  im- 
in-oved  every  astronomical  instinimeuthe  touched, 
used  micrometrical  measurements  in  delineating 
the  moon's  siu'f  rce,  instead  of  trusting  entirely  to 
the  skill  of  hand  and  eye,  which,  however  carefully 
trained,  require  for  such  work  as  this  some  me- 
chanical assistance.  Shroter's  Selenotopograph- 
ische  Fragmente  gave  views  of  parts  of  the  lunar 
surface  with  more  details  than  had  appeared  in 
any  preceeding  book.  He  named  many  forma- 
tions in  the  southwest  part  of  the  disk,  and  sixty 
of  his  names  are  yet  retained.  He  first  adopted 
the  method  still  in  vogue  of  designating  the  small 
spots  in  the  vicinity  of  such  as  are  named  by 
letters  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  alphabets. 

In  1824,  Lohrmaun,  of  Dresden,  jiropose  1  to  is 
sue  in  twenty-five  sections,  a  lunar  map  30^ 
inches  to  the  moon's  diameter,  but,  his  sight 
failing  him,  only  four  of  the  sections  were  issued. 
As  Lohrmann  was  a  professional  siu^veyor,  was 
assisted  by  the  astronomer  Encke,  and  provided 
with  a  telescope  made  by  Fraueuhofer,  of  Munich, 
whose  instruments  of  this  class  have  never  been 
siu'passed,  and  but  rarely  equaled ;  it  will  be 
readily  understood  his  work  had  rare  merit  and 
is  still  referred  to. 

In  1834-6  appeared  the  map  of  the  moon,  by 
Beer  and  MaetUer,  on  a  scale  of  about  three  feet  to 
the  moon's  diameter,  and  the  next  year  they  pub- 
lished their  great  work  "  AUgemeine  Verglei- 
cheude  Selenngrahie  "  to  accompany  and  explain 
their  map.  Their  labors  cai-ried  lunar  investiga- 
tion far  beyond  the  most  advanced  stages  it  had 
attained  through  the  efforcs  of  their  predecessors. 
Their  book  for  its  comprehensive  plan,  and  their 
map  from  the  completeness  of  its.topogi-aphical 
details,  alike  commanded  a  wide-spread  and  last- 
ing appreciation.  Though  higher  artificial  pow- 
ers than  they  used  have  since  their  time  been  ap- 


plied to  the  working  out  of  details  on  parts  of  the 
moon's  disk,  and  some  of  their  opinions  have  been 
rejected,  their  work  remains  a  standard  of  refer- 
ence. Their  mode  of  working  best  shows  the 
value  of  what  they  did.  To  fix  their  ninety-two 
chief  points  for  further  measurements,  they  made 
nearly  a  thousand  micrometric  measurements 
from  these  to  the  limb  of  the  moon.  They  also 
measured  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  more 
important  formations  with  the  micrometer.  They 
made  one  thousand  and  ninety-five  measure- 
ments of  the  shadows  thrown  by  eight  hundi-ed 
and  thirty  different  lunar  mountains,  noting  all 
particulars  of  illumination.  From  the  lengths  of 
these  shadows  the  heights  of  the  mouutains  was 
tnen  carefully  computed,  and  the  results  served 
as  standards  for  approximately  determining  the 
height  of  minor  peaks  when  their  shadows  were 
projected  under  similar  circumstances  of  illumi- 
nation. They  named  one  hundred  and  fifty  for- 
mations not  before  named ;  but  made  no  innova- 
tions on  the  accepted  system  of  lunar  nomencla- 
ture, except  that  in  carrying  out  Schroter's  plan 
of  designating  unnamed  points  by  Greek  and 
Roman  letters,  they  used  the  Greek  letters  for 
elevations  only,  the  Roman  lo  .ver  case  letters  for 
depressions  and  Roman  caiiitals  for  measured 
points.  Their  telescope  was  a  Frauenhofer  re- 
fractor of  8|  inches  aperture,  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  three 
hundred  diameters.  As  Lohrman  had  done  be- 
fore them,  they  followed  Schroter's  system  of  de- 
scribing by  numbers  the  relative  brightness  of 
tile  objects  they  observed.  Their  scale,which  re- 
mains a  standard,  runs  from  zero  for  the  deepest 
shadows  to  10°  for  the  brightest  lights. 

The  ring  plain  Aristarchus,  is  given  by  them  as 
the  brightest  on  the  moon.  The  Oceanus  Pro- 
cellarum  is  the  largest  gray  plain  ;  it  contains  an 
area  of  nearly  two  million  square  miles,  covering 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  northeastern  and 
southeastern  quadrants,  toward  the  south  pole, 
and  require  favorable  cb-cumstances  of  libration 
to  bring  them  into  view  in  profile.  Maedler 
measured  oue  peak  in  the  Leibnitz  range  at  least 
27,000  feet  high,  and  others  in  the  same  range  are 
thought  by  Sehroter  to  have  a  height  of  nearly 
30,000  feet. 

Schmidt  of  Athens  made  a  series  of  1,000  draw- 
ing- for  a  map  75  inches  in  diameter,  which  he 
finished  in  1868. 

The  British  Association  in  1864  appointed  a 
Moon  Committee,  of  which,  Mr.  Burt,  an  able 
man,  was  appointed  Secretary.  They  proposed 
to  map  and  catalogue  all  the  formations  of  the 
lunar  surface.  Their  lunar  map  will  be  100  inches 
to  the  moon's  diameter,  and  the  preliminary  out- 
line maps  for  its  preparation,  are  on  a  scale  of 
twice  that  size  to  admit  of  all  details  without 
crowding.  The  committee  recommended  the  use 
of  a  telescope  power  of  1,000  diameters  for 
preparing  the  outline  maps,  and  as  an  increase 
in  magnifying  power  is  equal  to  a  decrease  of 
distance,  a  view  through  such  a  telescoj)e  would 
be  equivalent  to  looking  at  the  moon  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles. 
Several  sections  of  this  map  are  issued,  but  I 
am  not  aware  if  it  be  yet  comjilete. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  E.Neison,  F.  R  A.  S.,  gave 
to  English  readers  a  more  complete  treatise  on 
the  moon  than  was  before  within  their  reach, 
His  WO)  k  though  based  on  that  of  Beer  and 
Maedler,  has  much  original  merit.  It  contains 
his  own  constant  seleuographical  observations 
during  a  period  of  eight  years  :  a  long  series  of 
observations  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Webb  and  other  observers  who  desired  to  aid 
him  ;  and  it  also  includes  much  of  interest  from 
Sehroter  and  Lohrmann.  His  instruments  were 
of  the  best  class  ;  a  fine  6  inch  reflector,  and  a 
With-Browning  silvered  glass  reflector  ofOJin- 
speculum.  The  lunar  map  accompanying  his 
book  is  in  twenty-two  sections  and  is  on  a  scale 
of  24  inches  to  the  moon's  diameter.  Although 
smaller  than  the  map  of  Beer  and  Blaedler,  his 
chart  contains  several  thousand  more  objects 
than  theirs  does,  and  it  shows  more  rills    than 
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are  given  by  Schmidt  in  hie  Billen  au  dem 
Mond. 

Neison  groups  the  entire  diversely  constituted, 
lunar  surface,  into  :  Plains,  Craters  and  Moun- 
tains. 

His  plains  include  all  the  large  dark  tracts 
called  by  the  early  observers  Mares  ;  the  smaller 
dark  tracts,  for  which  they  used  the  name  Palus, 
Lacus  or  Sinus,  and  the  brighter  even  tracts,  to 
which  no  special  uame  had  before  been  applied. 

Tne  craters  for  convenience  of  reference  he 
divides  into  walled-plains,  mountain-rings,  ring- 
plains,  crater-plains,  craters,  craterlets,  crater- 
pits,  crater-cones  and  depressions. 

He  also  somewhat  arbitrarily  divides  the 
mountains  into  great  ranges,  highlands,  moun- 
tains, peaks,  hill-lands,  plateaus,  hills,  mountain 
ridges,  iiillocks,  mounds,  ridges,  landswells. 

To  these  groups  are  added  the  rills  or  clefts,  a 
class  of  formations  first  seen  by  Schroter.  Some 
of  these  run  two  and  three  hundred  miles,  and 
have  baffled  observers  in  making  out  their  true 
character.  Some  contend  they  are  fissures  in 
the  moon's  crust,  others  think  they  look  like 
river  beds.  Schmidt,  in  1868,  showed  he  had 
seen  425  of  these  peculiar  lines,  and  the  map  of 
the  British  association  will  likelv  show  one 
thousand. 

Neison  retains  the  same  names  Beer  and  Mued- 
ler  affixed  to  the  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
named  formations  on  their  map.  To  these  he 
adds  eighty-six  others,  making  in  all  five  hundi-ed 
and  thirteen  formations  designated  by  names  on 
his  map.  Each  one  is  described  in  the  order  of 
its  location,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  an 
alphabetical  index  of  fonnatious  is  also  given  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  For  every  place  named 
on  the  map  there  is  given  in  the  text  the  au- 
thority for  the  name  ;  degi-ee  of  brightness  of  the 
place  ;  if  a  plain  or  crater,  its  dimension,  and  if 
a  mountain,  its  height.  The  position  in  lunar 
latitude  and  longitude  of  almost  every  place  is 
given,  in  most  cases  to  minutes,  in  many  to  sec- 
onds. All  the  smaller  unnamed  spots  of  inter- 
ests are  described  with  the  large  named  forma- 
tions to  which  they  are  nearest,  and  observations 
respecting  parts  of  special  interest  are  given  in 
detail,  with  name  of  the  observer  and  the  date  of 
observation.  Tables'  and  a  number  of  formulse 
are  addei,  so  as  to  make  the  work  thoroughly 
serviceable  to  the  student  of  lunar  phenomena. 
As  an  illustration  of  its  merits,  I  may.  add,  the 
book  was  translated  into  German  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished. 

Exquisite  drawings  of  special  craters  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  of  Patricroft,  and  line 
I)hotograi)hs  have  been  taken  Ijy  Prof.  Ruther- 
ford and  I)r.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York. 

It  is  to  this  somewhat  lout;  list  of  charts  and 
drawings  wo  are  primarily  indebted  for  our  pres- 
ent   knowledge  of  lunar  topography. 

After  all  tbis  mapping  and  niiaute  measuring 
one  might  thmk  our  knowledge  of  the  lunar  sur- 
face must  be  nearly  perfect,  and  that  minute 
chaagcs  would  be  easy  of  detention.  Such, 
however,  is  hardly  t)ie  case.  It  is  true  no  im- 
portant formation  could  disappear,  or  materially 
change  in  appearance,  without  notice  ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  likely  any  changes  similar  to  ro 
even  considerably  in  excess  of  such  pyhsical 
changes  as  the  earth  is  undergoing  would  be 
detected. 

The  wonderful  change  in  appearance  an  object 
rnay  present  imder  different  conditions  of  il- 
lumination was  not  so  well  understood  when 
high  telescopic  powers  were  first  applied  to  lunar 
observation  as  it  is  now.  The  result  was,  some 
of  the  best  observers  fell  into  gi-ave  errors  re- 
specting supposed  changes  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  older  Hergchel 
with  all  his  acumen  and  strong  common  sense, 
thought  the  moon  was  inhabited.  And  more  re- 
cently still,  Gruitbuisnn,  f)f  Mimich,  suffered  a 
wild  imagination  to  distort  andpliiy  pranks  with 
;he  real  pictures  his  keen  eye  had  actually  seen 
■,hrough  his  splendid  instrument.  Ho  tmagined 
le  saw  trees,  buildings  and  cities    in  the   moon, 


and  proposed  to  issue  a  book  on  The   Habitabili- 

ty  of  the  Moon,  and  Traces  of  its  being  Inhabit- 
ed. All  such  visionary  conceits  as  these  however, 
have  hardly  existed  since  the  labors  of  Beer  and 
Maedler.  The  only  case  of  lunar  change  which 
has  been  at  all  sustained  by  admissible  evidence 
was  that  of  the  crater  Linne,  brought  to  public 
notice  about  twelve  years  ago  by  Schmidt,  of 
Athens.  What  gave  weight  to  the  Professor's 
words  was  the  knowledge  that  he  had  made 
during  twenty-five  years  thousands  of  lunar 
drawings  and  measurements,  and  his  repeated 
contention  that  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
lunar  studies,  he  was  confident  no  change  on 
any  important  scale  bad  taken  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon  From  such  an  observer 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Burt  could  not  fail 
to  arrest  attention  :  "  For  sonae  time  past  I 
find  that  a  lunar  crater,  which  Maedler  named 
Linne,  situated  in  the  plain  of  the  Mare  Seren- 
itatis  has  been  invisible.  I  have  known 
this  crater  since  1841,  and  even  at  the  full  it  has 
not  been  difficult  to  see.  In  October  and  Novem- 
ber,1866,  at  its  epoch  of  maximmn  visibility,  this 
deep  crater,  .5-6  mdesin  diameter,  had  completely 
disappeared,  and  in  its  place  had  appeared  a  little 
whitish  Imninous  cloud.  Be  so  good  as  to  make 
observations  in  this  locality."  For  the  next  two 
years  Linne  was  closely  watched.  At  first  nothing 
but  a  nebulous  spot  coidd  be  seen  Then  Schmidt 
saw  a  small  elevation  in  its  center  and  Father 
Secchi  at  Borne  detected  a  minute  craterlet. 
Since  1868  its  appearance  has  been  unchanged. 

There  is  room  here  for  but  one  of  two  conclu- 
sions. Either  all  accounts  of  this  crater  prior  to 
1866  were  ^vl"ong,  or  tlie  crater  itself  has  undergone 
a  remarkable  change.  Either  conclusion  has  its 
supporters,  though  the  majority  incline  to  a  belief 
that  the  early  observers  of  Linne  were  wrong. 
That  there  shovdd  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
i"esj)ecting  the  disappearance  of  a  crater  so  large 
asljinne  is  remarkable.  Still  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  the  minimum  visible  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances on  the  moon's  disk,  is  said  to  be  au 
object  three  hunch-ed  feet  high  and  a  mile  long, 
though  a  detached  steep  object  not  more  than 
fifty  feet  high  might  possibly  be  detected  by  its 
shadow  if  that  shadow  were  projecteil  on  a  level 
surface.  A  degi'ee  of  lunar  longitude  or  latitude 
at  the  center  of  the  moon's  disk,  when  she  is  at 
mean  distance,  which  equals  nearly  nineteen 
miles,  subtends  an  angle  of  about  sixteen  seconds 
and  a  half,  or  an  angle  of  a  second  of  arc  will  cov- 
er a  space  more  than  a  mile  and  a  tenth  long. 
The  almost  infinitesimal  s])ace  a  second  of  arc  is 
may  be  better  appreciated  by  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  takes  a,  fine  telescope,  magnifying  fom- 
hmidred  times,  with  a  fine  night  and  keen  eye,  to 
separate  two  bright  objects,  like  a  double  star, 
that  are  half  a  second  apart. 

As  on  most  other  subjects  whore  there  is  inde- 
pendent thouglit,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  astronomers  as  to  tlie  physi- 
cal change  the  moon  has  undergone  and  is  still 
undergoing.  Nasmyth,  the  inventor  of  tlie  steam 
hammer,  whf)  has  been  for  years  a  close  lunar 
observer,  tiiiiiks  if  we  except  the  contraction  and 
expansion  of  tbo  lunar  crust  from  variations  of 
temperature  the  moon  now  undergoes  but  little 
change  ;  anil  that  she  is  devoid  of  water,  atmos- 
phere and  soil.  On  the  other  hand  Neison  con- 
tends, as  it  is  probable  the  earth  and  moon  were 
primarily  identical  in  substance,  it  is  equally 
probable  their  chances  have  been  analogous,  and 
are  chiefly  modified  by  the  difference  in  size  of 
the  two  bodies. 

That  there  must  be  a  groat  variation  of  tem- 
perature on  the  lunar  surface,  through  its  ex- 
posure for  fourteen  successive  days  to  the  sun, 
and  through  its  ni'liatiou  of  heat  iutf)  space  for 
a  like  time,  admits  ol  no  doubt.  hut  what  the 
maximum  and  niiiiiiniim  of  lunar  ternperture 
may  bo,  there  are  but  few  data  on  which  to  base 
an  opinion.  The  great  reflector  of  Karl  Kosso 
with  its  six  foot  speculum,  has  boew  brmightinto 
use  in  investigating  the  lunar  temperature.  Karl 
BoBBe  himself  regards  bis  investigatione  as  but 
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tentative  and  approximate.  He  estimates  the 
heat  radiated  to  the  earth  from  the  full  moon 
is  equal  to  the  heat  which  would  radiate 
from  a  globe  of  the  moon's  size  and 
position  if  it  were  kept  at  a  constant  tempera- 
tmre  of  one  huncU'ed  and  ten  degrees  centigrade. 
This  it  has  been  estimated,  would  give  a  maxi- 
mum temperature  not  exceeding  200 '  and  a 
minimum  temperature  not  much  below  zero  cen- 
tigrade. To  some  extent  this  agrees  with  Sir 
John  rierschel's  opinion  of  the  moon's  climate: 
"  An  unmitigated  and  burning  sunshine,  fiercer 
than  an  equatorial  noon  continued  for  a  whole 
fortniglit,  and  the  keenest  severity  of  frost,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  our  polar  winters  for  an  equal 
time  " 

Such  a  climate  precludes  the  supposition  that 
water  can  now  exist  on  the  moon,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  times  past. 

The  opinion  of  Bessel  that  the  moon's  atmos- 
phere is  about  the  one  thousandth  the  density  of 
that  of  the  earth  has  till  recently  been  the  com- 
monly received  opinion.  His  conclusions  were 
derived  from  an  investigation  of  the  refraction  a 
ray  of  light  undergoes  in  passing  through  the 
lunar  atmosphere.  Later  research  in  the  same 
direction  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  ■  he  lunar 
atmosphere  has  a  density  greater  than  Bessel 
concluded  it  to  have.  A  density  one  three  hun- 
dredth part  the  density  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
is  given  by  Neison  as  agi-eeing  with  Prof.  Airy's 
careful  investigations  of  the  refraction  the  lunar 
atmosphere  produces. 

Neison  argues  at  some  length  that,  as  what 
must  have  been  portions  of  the  atmosphere  and 
ancient  seas  of  the  earth  are  now  locked  up  in 
the  immense  masses  of  our  terrestrial  strata,  a 
similar  process  may  have  gone  on  in  the  moon  ; 
and  that  as  she  has  a  larger  proportion  of  siu-- 
face  to  its  mass  the  absorption  of  the  lunar  seas 
and  atmosphere  will  have  been  proportionately 
m«re  rapid.  This,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  best 
possible  explanation  of  the  present  non-existence 
of  the  seas  which  the  moon  appears  at  some 
early  period  to  have  had.  This  is  a  part  of 
Nelson's  general  theory  :  That  the  forces  which 
have  made  both  the  earth  and  moon  what  they 
are,  are  analogous  in  nature  if  not  in  degree.  To 
any  one  who   has  seen  through  a  telescope  the 


death  like  stUlness  which  appears  Ito  reign  over 

these  quiet  plains  and  sparkling  motmtains,  this 
theory  might  at  first  sight  seem  false,  but  we 
must  remember  our  own  busy  world  at  the  same 
distance  would  seem  as  still. 

There  are  few  sights  more  impressive  than  a 
telescopic  view  of  the  moon  under  favorable  cu'- 
cumstances  of  illumination.  Who  that  has  once 
watched  the  slow  advance  of  a  mountain- 
ringed  lunar  plain  into  the  sunlight  can  ever 
forget  the  sight  ?  Peak  after  peak  stealthily 
peers  through  the  gloom,  each  like  some  faintly 
sparkling  gem  in  the  darkness,  the  whole  forma- 
tion growing  more  distinct,  and  seeming  nearer, 
tdl  at  length  it  stands  sulfased  in  light  made 
brighter  by  the  contrast  of  the  cool  gray  lunar 
shadows. 

Still,  the  best  student  of  Itmar  phenomena 
has  higher  aims  than  to  merely  measure  and 
name  every  tiny  gray  patch  and  ringed  dot  he 
can  spy  out  on  the  moon's  disk,  or  to  please 
himself  with  pretty  pictures  of  the  lunar  shad- 
ows hiding  themselves  awaj'  at  the  approach  of 
the  beaming  sun.  He  is  in\ailnerable  to  such 
shafts  of  satire  as  old  Sam  Butler  hmied  against 
the  idle  tU-eamers  of  his  day,  who  cudgeled  theh 
wits  merely  to  know 

'■  Whether  the  moon  be  sea  or  land,' 
Or  charcoal,  or  a  quenched  firebrand, 
Or  if  the  dark  holes  that  appear, 
Be  only  pores  not  cities  there." 
All  these    maps  and  measurements    and  all   this 
scrutiny    are    but  scaffolding   to   the  building  ; 
means    to  worthier    ends.    How  well  these  ends 
have  been    achieved,  the  merest    glance  at   the 
history  of  lunai-  investigation  cannot  fail  to  show. 
And  as  this  branch  of  knowledge  has  more  than 
met  the  exactions  of  an  age  which  does  not  fail 
to  require  quid  pro   quo  for  all  outlay  ;  and  has 
the  higher   merit  of   having   furnished   us   with 
our  best  clew  to  a  rational  conception  of  the  mar- 
velous order  of  the  universe;  are  we  not  warrant- 
ed in  concluding  so  bright  a  past  presages  a   still 
brighter  future  ? 
"  For  we  doubt  not   through  the  ages  one    in 

creasing  purpose  rims, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the 
process  of  the  suns." 


THE    MAHABHARATA. 


The  Mahabharata  is  the  great  epic  poem  of  the  Hindus,  Its 
main  story  narrates  in  detail  a  long  feud,  culminating  in  a  great 
battle,  between  two  closely  related  families  of  a  race  in  India,  who 
feigning,  through  the  mists  of  tradition,  to  trace  their  pedigree  to  the 
moon,  are  called  the  Lunar  race.  The  strictly  epic  portion  forms, 
however,  but  a  sm.all  part  of  the  whole  poem,  as  the  bulk  is  made  up 
of  Brahmanic  legends,  disquisitions  on  Hindu  philosophy,  and 
numerous  episodes,  many  of  which,  though  of  great  beauty  and  ten- 
derness, yet  so  widely  diverge  from  the  chief  story,  that  they  make 
its  leading  incidents  difficult  to  trace  in  sequence. 

Bharata  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  patriarchal  heroes  of  the 
Lunar  dynasty.  He  was  a  remote  ancestor  of  the  chief  heroes  of 
the  poem,  and  of  great  celebrity,  as,  after  him,  the  natives  still  call 
India,  Bharata-varsha — the  domain  ot  Bharata.  This  poem  cele- 
brating the  deeds  of  the  descendants  of  this  ancient  prince,  from  its 
length,  might  be  justly  called  the  viaha  or  great  Bharata,  as  it  con- 
tains 220,000  sixteen  syllable  lines,  besides  a  supplement,  the 
Harivaiisa,  of  16,374  couplets,  chiefly  occupied  with  the  race  and 
adventures  of  Krishna.  In  importance  its  contents  are  also  claimed 
to  be  in  keeping  with  its  length.  In  the  beginning  of  the  poem  we 
are  told  that  in  a  celestial  balance  prepared  by  the  gods,  when  the 
Vedas  were  placed  on  one  scale,  and  this  poem  on  the  other,  it  out- 
weighed the  tour  Vedas  and  their  mysteries,  and  from  that  time  on 
has  been  called  the  Mahabharata.  But  the  derivation  of  the  name 
of  the  poem  from  bhara  weight,  load,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  only 
an  instance  of  that  play  upon  words  of  which  Indian  writers  are  so 
fond. 

If  these  pretensions  seem  too  exalted,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  they  scarcely  exceed  the  esteem  in  which  the  poem  is 
actually  held.  As  Edwin  Arnold  pointedly  says,  "  the  value  ascribed 
in  Hindustan  to  this  poem  transcends  all  literary  standards  estab- 
lished in  the  west."  Its  religious  importance  is  paramount,  and  its 
influence  is  intimately  interwoven  with  the  whole  intellectual  and 
social  life  of  the  Hindus.      Indian  poets  and  artists  fmd  in  it  innum- 
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erable  sources  of  inspiration,  and  never  tire  in  portraying  its  charac- 
ters and  incidents.  Even  its  names  of  personages  and  places 
continue  to  this  day  names  of  endearment,  and  are  repeated  in  all 
directions,  to  an  almost  indefinite  length. 

Protap  Chandra  Roy,  who  is  doing  so  much  to  extend  the  in- 
terest due  to  ancient  Hindu  poetry,  in  a  letter  last  year  to  Professor 
Lanman,  graphically  described  the  manner  in  which  the  Hindus 
still  study  their  great  epic.  He  says  : — "  Whenever  the  Bharata  is 
"  read,  it  is  read  to  a  group  of  hearers.  The  professional  reciters, 
"  who  are  Brahmins,  read  the  poem  to  larger  audiences.  They  who 
"  read  are  C2i\\e.d  pathakas.  Side  by  side  with  them  sit  the  dharakas 
«'  — supporters— whose  business  it  is  to  correct  the pathakas.  Gen- 
"  erally  it  takes  about  three  months  to  complete  the  recitation  of  the 
"  entire  Bharata,  which,  leaving  out  the  Harivansa,  is  at  the  rate  of 
"  about  a  thousand  couplets  a  day.  Both  readers  and  supporters  are 
"  handsomely  paid  by  those  in  whose  houses  the  recitations  are 
"  given.  Throughout  the  entire  period  Brahmins  are  sumptuously 
"  fed  every  day,  and  are  rewarded  with  daksina,  which  varies  from  a 
"  four  anna  bit  to  a  rupee— about  twelve  to  fifty  cents.  At  the  con- 
"  elusion  of  the  reading,  a  large  number  of  persons,  chiefly  Brahmins, 
"  are  fed,  and  large  gifts  are  made  to  them.  There  is  another  class  of 
"  men,  called  kathakas,  who  sing  the  Bharata,  draw  '  bumper ' 
"  audiences  and  receive  large  remuneration." 

Several  editions  of  the  original  text  of  the  Mahabharata  have 
been  published.  The  first  entire  printed  edition  is  that  commenced 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  instruction,  and  completed,  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Another  edition  held 
in  high  esteem  was  edited  by  the  Pandit  Tarakanath,  and  printed  in 
Bengali  character,  somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  since,  at  the 
expense  ot  the  Maharaja  of  Burdwan.  For  that  edition  eighteen 
manuscripts  were  collated  by  the  editors.  Of  about  the  same  date 
is  the  edition  printed  at  Bombay,  and  more  recently,  within  a  few 
years,  a  society  established  by  Mr.  Protap  Chandra  Roy,  of  Calcutta, 
has  circulated,  at  a  nominal  price,  four  editions  of  the  Mahabharata, 
in  Sanskrit  Text,  and  Bengali  translation. 

The  poem  has  been  more  or  less  completely  translated  into 
most  of  the  vernacular  languages  of  India,  and  Akbar,  the  Mogul 
Emperor,  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  care  of  the 
brother  of  his  great  minister,  Abulfazel,  had  some  of  its  books  trans- 
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lated  into  Persian.  Wilkins,  the  English  pioneer  in  many  fields  ot 
ancient  Indian  Hterature,  now  more  than  a  hundred  years  since, 
translated  into  English  two  episodes  of  the  poem — the  Bhagavat 
Gita,  and  that  of  the  churning  of  the  ocean  to  procure  the  atnrita — 
the  nectar  of  the  Gods.  Wilkins  was  then  a  servant  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  Warren  Hastings,  first  Governor  General  of 
India,  sought  to  have  Wilkins'  translation  published  by  the  directors 
of  the  company.  In  the  letter  on  that  subject  to  his  president, 
Hastings  wrote  with  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  value  to  the  com- 
pany of  such  work  as  Wilkins  had  done.  The  true  knowledge  of 
Hindu  character,  he  urged,  would  lighten  the  chain  of  the  conquered 
and  imprint  benevolence  on  the  hearts  of  the  conquerors.  That 
knowledge,  he  averred,  could  be  learned  only  from  their  writings, 
and  these,  he  adds,  "  will  survive  when  the  British  dominion  in 
"  India  shall  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  when  the  sources  it  once 
"  yielded  of  wealth  and  power  are  lost  to  remembrance."  Hastings 
knew  the  unsentimental  character  of  his  directors.  Once  when  he 
sent  them  some  Indian  antique  coins  of  rare  value,  his  rarities  were 
transferred  to  the  melting  pot,  and  transformed  into  serviceable 
guineas.  But  his  request  in  the  case  of  Wilkins'  translation  was  one 
which  concerned  only  native  opinion,  not  guineas.  John  Company 
had  never  been  intolerant  of  native  opinions.  Col.  Dow,  on  the 
state  of  Bengal  in  1770,  reports,  "he  that  will  consent  to  part 
"  with  his  property,  may  carry  his  opinions  away  with  freedom." 
So  the  eloquence  of  Hastings  was  successful.  The  court  of  directors 
had  the  translation  published  under  their  authority,  and  in  their 
advertisement  declare  it  is  "  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  ever  pre- 
"  sented  to  the  literary  world." 

The  literary  mine  discovered  by  W^ilkins  was  not  neglected. 
Wilson,  IMuir,  Dean  Milman,  Edwin  Arnold,  and  others,  explored 
its  treasures,  and  have  kept  on  bringing  to  the  light,  for  English 
readers,  new  specimens  of  its  riches ;  while  in  Germany  and  France, 
Bopp  and  Lassen,  Focaux  and  Fauche,  have  rendered  like  services 
for  their  countrj'men.  In  1847,  Brockhaus,  the  famous  Leipzig 
publisher,  proposed  the  issue  by  subscription  of  a  critical  complete 
translation  of  the  whole  poem.  The  translator  was  to  be  the  late 
Professor  Goldstucker,  yet  notwithstanding  his  recognized  admirable 
qualifications  for  the  proposed  task,  but  a  few  subscribers  responded 
to  the   prospectus  issued,  and  the  work  was  dropped.       Fanrhe,  in 
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France,  also  started  to  translate  the  whole  poem,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  fifteen  years  ago,  had  accomplished  about  half  his  work. 

To  this  day  no  western  language  suffices  to  unlock  all  the  pages 
o^this  great  poem.  But  in  1882  a  plan  was  devised  to  translate  the 
whole  Mahabharata  into  English  prose,  and  it  was  from  India,  and 
from  a  Hindu  gentleman  that  the  suggestion  came.  Mr.  Protap 
Chandra  Roy  of  Calcutta  proposed  to  issue  an  edition  of  1,250 
copies  of  the  Mahabharata  in  an  English  version,  and  further,  to 
circulate  it  amongst  Anglo-Indian,  English  and  American  readers 
taking  an  interest  in  Indian  literature,  free,or  at  least  at  a  nominal 
price.  He  felt  himself  impelled  to  this,  by  the  profound  conviction 
that  this  additional  knowledge  of  the  splendid  inheritance  of  his 
countrymen  in  their  ancient  literature,  might  prove  no  unworthy  con- 
tribution to  modern  philological  and  kindred  learning.  Moreover, 
as  an  inscrutable  providence  had  linked  the  destiny  of  his  country 
with  that  of  an  island  in  the  west  having  the  splendid  present  and 
glorious  future  of  England,  he  believed  it  must  be  a  common  service 
for  both  England  and  India,  to  present  Englishmen  with  such  an 
illustration  of  what  had  been  the  glory  of  India  in  the  remote  past. 

Thirty-four  fasciculi,  more  than  2,000  pages,  a  third  of  the 
work,  are  already  issued  at  a  cost — including  honorarium  to  trans- 
lators, outlay  for  postal  transmission  to  members,  and  all  other 
expenses  added  to  that  of  printing — amounting  to  over  $600.00  for 
each  fasciculus.  The  datavya  bharata  karyalaya,  the  society  organ- 
ized by  Mr.  Roy  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Mahabharata 
has  borne  this  expense,  and  has  derived  its  funds  to  do  so  from  the 
native  princes  and  chiefs  of  India,  who  contributed  more  than  half 
the  amount ;  from  the  Local  Governments  of  India,  who  gave  nearly 
a  third  of  the  outlay ;  and  the  balance  from  single  subscriptions. 
Applications  to  Mr.  Roy  are  more  numerous  than  his  first  edition  of 
1,250  can  meet,  and  he  has  already  commenced  to  print  a  second 
edition  of  the  early  parts,  to  supply  the  increasing  demand. 

The  age  of  the  Mahabharata  is  uncertain,  as  India  has  few 
chronological  landmarks  to  be  trusted.  Careful  investigation  has 
made  it  tolerably  certain  that  the  Indian  prince  Chandragupta  is 
the  Sandrocottus  of  the  Greeks,  the  prince  who  came  to  the  camp 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  that  conqueror  invaded  India.  This 
is  a  slender  thread  for  historical  dates  to  hang  on,  but  without  it  the 
time  when   Buddha  lived,   and   when   Asoka  made  Buddhism  the 
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religion  of  his  state — events  often  referred  to,  and  of  great  import- 
ance in  Indian  chronology — would  be  even  more  uncertain  than 
they  now  are.  Asoka,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  the  grandson 
of  Chandragupta,  the  second  successor  to  his  throne,  and  the  prince 
who  erected  the  pillars  throughout  India,  inscribed  with  Buddhistic 
edicts.  Dr.  Rajendralala  Mitra,  lately  president  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  a  most  learned  Hindu,  says  : — "  The  Mahabharata 
"  is  admitted  on  almost  all  hands  to  have  existed  long  before  the 
"  reign  of  Asoka,  very  likely  from  before  the  date  of  Buddha  him- 
"  self."  That  is — following  the  clue  given  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
time  of  the  Greek  invasion  of  India — at  least  350  years  B.  C,  and 
probably  several  centuries  earlier.  Edwin  Arnold,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Idylls,  translated  from  the  Mahabharata,  says  the  simpler  and 
nobler  parts  of  the  poem  were  "  anterior  to  Homer,  perhaps  even  to 
"  Moses." 

The  author  of  the  Mahabharata  was  the  sage  Krishna  Dwai- 
payana  Vyasa.  His  pupil,  Sauti,  opens  the  poem  in  true  Indian 
style  by  narrating  to  the  recluses  in  the  forest  of  Naimisha  that  when 
Vyasa  had  formed  the  poem  in  his  imagination,  Ganesa,  whom  all 
Indian  authors  respectfully  salute  in  the  first  sentence  of  their  books, 
the  divinity  whose  special  province  it  is  to  crown  honest  exertion 
with  success,  himself  consented  to  write  at  the  poet's  dictation.  To 
some  this  may  give  only  such  satisfaction  as  the  poet  Heine  took 
from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  list  of  the  kings  of  regal 
Rome,  namely,  an  enhanced  appreciation  of  the  criticism  which 
showed  they  never  existed  at  all ;  for  Lassen,  with  his  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  Indian  antiquity,  is  on  hand  to  coolly  assure  us  that 
Vyasa,  meaning  the  arranger,  is  to  the  Mahabharata  what  he  is  to 
the  Vedas,  '■'■  der personificirten  Diaskeuase" — merely  the  personified 
arranger  and  corrector — not  the  author  of  the  poem  at  all.  The 
believer  in  Vyasa  may  perhaps  take  comfort  in  remembering  that  the 
Indian  poem  is  not  the  only  epic  whose  author  critics  have  done  to 
death.  Nitzch  regretfully  says,  "  We  Gerrnans  have  so  blotted  the 
"  image  of  Homer  that  scarcely  a  shadow  of  his  personality  remains." 
And  even  Grote,  the  English  man  of  affairs,  as  well  as  scholar,  whose 
brain  we  have  a  right  to  expect  free  from  cobwebs,  says  : — "  Hgmer 
"  is  no  individual  man,  but  the  divine  or  heroic  father  of  the  gentle 
*'  Homerids."  On  the  other  hand  Professor  Blackie  kindly  tells  us 
to  bear  in  mind  that  as  all  good  work  presupposes  a  good  workman, 
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SO  all  good  poetry  postulates  the  existence  of  a  good  poet,  and  it  is 
refreshing  to  hear  his  assertion  of  belief  in  the  flesh  and  blood  per- 
sonality of  Homer,  which  he  can  no  more  doubt  than  he  doubts 
that  of  Julius  Caesar  or  Robert  Burns.  Whether  the  doughty  pro- 
fessor of  the  north  would  fight  as  truculently  to  establish  the 
personality  of  Vyasa  as  he  has  done  for  his  favorite  Homer  may  be 
very  doubtful ;  and  the  truth  may  perchance  lie  hidden  somewhere 
midway  between  the  theory  of  Lassen  and  the  belief  of  the  altogether 
uncritical.  Indeed,  in  all  old  epic  poetry  the  imaginative  and  the 
real,  fact  and  fiction,  shade  into  each  other  as  delicately  and  undis- 
tinguishably  as  do  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  an  average  acumen 
readily  enough  marks  the  broader  distinctions  in  both,  but  in  their 
finer  gradations  the  acutest  perception  is  at  fault  in  discerning  where 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

Although  the  Mahabharata  is  a  poem  of  such  inordinate  length, 
its  main  story  might  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Passing  by  the  more 
mythical  characters  of  the  first  book,  we  find  the  Bharata  already 
referred  to,  on  the  throne  of  Hastinapura,  about  sixty  miles  east  of 
modern  Delhi.  He  was  son  of  the  graceful  Sakuntala,  the  favorite 
story  of  whose  life  is  told  in  the  first  book  of  the  poem,  and  which 
in  its  main  outlines  is  the  same  as  given  in  the  drama  of  Kalidasa, 
the  later  poet,  who  drew  from  it  his  inspiration.  It  was  the  trans- 
lation of  Kalidasa's  Sakuntala,  by  Sir  William  Jones,  which  caused 
the  first  flutter  of  excitement  in  Europe  over  Indian  poetry. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Bharata  we  find  the  golden  age  was  in  the 
past,  for  our  poet  sings  it  was  in  a  still  earlier  reign,  when  all  were 
virtuous  from  virtuous  motives,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  thieves,  or 
famine,  or  disease.  Passing  over  several  descendants  of  Bharata, 
who  in  succession  sat  on  his  throne,  we  come  to  the  time  when 
Pandu,  son  of  Kuru,  reigned  in  great  splendor.  He  subjugated 
robber  tribes,  made  kings  pay  him  tribute,  and  aspired,  we  are  told, 
to  be  conqueror  of  the  world.  At  length,  sated  with  conquests,  he 
resigned  his  throne  to  Dhritarashtra,  his  elder  brother,  who  was 
blind.  The  two  wives  of  Pandu,  the  abdicated  king,  had  five  sons, 
who  were  brought  up  at  their  uncle's  court,  and  trained  by  Drona,  a 
great  sage  and  warrior,  with  their  cousins,  the  hundred  sons  of  the 
king,  given  to  him  in  a  miraculous  way. 

The  sons  of  Pandu  are  called,  in  the  poem,  after  their  father, 
the   Pandavas,  and  those  of  the  king  after  their  remoter  ancestor. 
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Kuru,  the  Kauravas,  and  it  is  the  feud  between  these  famihes  and 
their  retainers  which  furnishes  the  epic  portion  of  the  Mahabharata. 
Of  the  five  Pandu  sons,  the  third,  Arjuna  {splendid)^  is  the  hero  of 
the  poem.  In  his  character  are  combined  intelHgence,  humihty, 
valor,  modesty,  gigantic  strength  and  womanly  tenderness ;  he  is,  in 
fact,  after  the  ideal  of  the  times,  a  paragon  of  the  warrior — kingly, 
the  Kshatriya  class.  Yudhishthira  {firm  iti  battle),  the  eldest,  is 
rightly,  however,  the  favorite  with  the  Hindus.  He  experiences  joy 
and  sorrow  with  the  same  dignified  equanimity,  and  is  a  perfect 
model  of  justice,  valor,  honor  and  self-abnegation.  Bhima  {terrible), 
the  second  son,  was  of  immense  stature  and  strength,  and  though 
wrathful  and  impetuous,  was  good  at  heart  and  devoted  to  his  kins- 
folk. The  twin  younger  sons,  Nakula  and  Sahadeva,  were  high 
spirited  and  worthy.  The  king's  sons  are  in  character  the  reverse  of 
their  cousins,  and  serve  as  foils  for  the  poet  to  make  the  Pandavas 
more  resplendent 

Continuous  petty  strifes  sprang  up  between  the  cousins,  but  the 
grand  contention  was,  who  should  stand  first  in  succession  to  the 
throne.  On  account  of  his  blindness,  Dhritarashtra  the  king,  re- 
quired a  yuvaraja,  a  prince  regent,  to  aid  in  his  kingly  offices,  and 
Yudhishthira,  though  only  the  son  of  the  king's  younger  brother 
Pandu,  being  born  before  the  king's  own  eldest  son  Duryodhana- 
{difficult  to  fight  with)  was  by  custom  the  heir  apparent,  and,  there, 
fore,  entitled  to  act  as  yuvaraja.  Yudishthira  was  installed  as 
prince  regent  by  the  king.  But  the  discontent  of  his  eldest  son 
increased.  With  honey  on  his  tongue  but  poison  in  his  heart,  he 
treacherously  tried  first  to  poison,  then  to  drown  Bhima,  but  his 
wickedness  was  miraculously  frustrated,  though  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  king,  his  father,  to  send  all  the  Puru  princes 
into  exile  to  Varanavata  {Allahabad.)  Prior  to  their  exile  there,  the 
wicked  Duryodhana  had  a  palace  built  in  advance  for  them,  their 
mother  and  their  friends,  but  had  it  secretly  filled  between  the  walls 
with  inflammable  resins,  intending  to  burn  tljem  in  their  sleep.  The 
Pandavas,  learning  this  wicked  design,  frustrated  it  by  mining 
secretly  an  underground  passage  to  escape  by,  setting  fire  to  the  pal- 
ace themselves,  when  the  agent  left  to  destroy  them  was  asleep,  and 
fleeing  for  their  lives.  The  Kauravas  for  some  time  thought  their 
rivals  were  destroyed,  while  they  were  living  at  a  place  called  Eka- 
chakra  with  a  Brahmin,  where  they  slew  monsters  and  protected  the 
helpless  in  true  mytho-heroic  fashion. 
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The  Pandavas  at  the  suggestion  of  their  mother,  and  with  advice 
of  Vyasa,  left  their  retirement,  going  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Pan' 
chalas,  north  and  west  of  Delhi,  where  the  swayamvara  of  Drau- 
padi,  the  daughter  of  that  king,  was  to  be  held.  The  sivayatnvara 
or  self  choice  of  a  husband,  is  not  uncommon  with  the  Hindus,  and 
their  poets  vie  with  each  other  in  picturing  the  ceremony.  The 
account  of  the  sn'ayamvara  of  Draupadi  in  the  Mahabharata,  is  a 
series  of  exquisite  word  pictures.  A  vast  amphitheatre,  shaded  with 
a  canopy  of  many  colors,  was  erected  on  a  plain,  northeastwards  of 
the  capital  of  the  Panchalas,  and  there  the  candidates  for  the  maid- 
en's hand,  and  hosts  of  spectators  gathered.  For  the  invited  suitors, 
mansions  seven  stories  high,  each  with  an  hundred  doors,  and  stair- 
ways of  snowy  marble,  garlanded  with  flowers  and  fragrant  with 
aloes,  surrounded  the  amphitheatre.  Around  these  again  was  a 
moat,  and  a  wall  with  high  arches  at  intervals.  The  windows  of  each 
mansion  were  fretted  with  gold,  and  the  walls  sparkled  with  precious 
stones.  Visitors  were  received  with  the  blare  of  a  thousand  trum- 
pets, and  actors  and  dancers  amused  the  assembly  for  sixteen  days 
in  succession.  An  elevated  platform  ran  around  the  amphitheatre 
for  the  spectators.  Usually  the  candidates  at  a  S7vayamvara  occupy 
elevated  seats  or  manchas  in  the  area,  each  Mancha  being  separate 
from  the  rest  and  provided  with  steps  for  ascent  and  descent.  The 
maiden  who  makes  her  choice,  attended  with  a  bevy  of  fair  girls 
carrying  a  garland,  and  accompanied  by  her  brother  or  some  bard, 
passes  from  Mancha  to  Mancha.  Before  each  candidate  the  brother 
announces  the  distinctions  that  are  his  due,  and  the  maiden  finally 
places  the  coveted  garland  on  the  hero  of  her  choice.  At  the  siuay- 
a?fivara  ot  Draupadi  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  feast,  her  brother, 
taking  her  arm,  led  her  to  the  middle  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  pro- 
ducing a  bow  of  immense  strength,  with  five  sharp  arrows,  announced 
that  he  of  the  candidates  who  could  string  that  bow,  and  hit  the  tar- 
get there  before  them  in  a  certain  prescribed  manner,  if  of  accept- 
able lineage  and  person,  should  have  his  sister  Draupadi  to  wife.  Nu- 
merous suitors  tried  in  vain  to  bend  that  bow.  The  poet  fairly  revels 
in  describing  them  and  their  adornments  of  crowns,  garlands,  orna- 
ments and  mighty  arms.  So  far  none  but  Kama  of  the  Suta  tribe 
could  string  the  bow,  and  Dranpadi  at  once  declared  she  would  not 
take  a  Suta  for  her  lord.  What  all  failed  to  do,  at  last  Arjuna  did. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  strung  the  bow  and  sped  an  arrow  to 
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the  mark.  The  unsuccessful  suitors  sent  up  one  wail  of  despair, 
while  flowers  for  the  victor  were  showered  down  into  the  arena,  which 
rang  with  exultant  shouts.  Then  bards,  to  joyous  music,  chanted  in 
sweet  tones,  the  hero's  praise.  Krishna  himself,  to  whom  the  hero 
was  akin,  approached  him  with  a  white  robe  and  floral  wreath,  and 
Arjuna  left  the  lists  followed  by  her  who  thus  became  his  wife. 

A  polyandrous  marriage — or  series  of  marriages — was  celebrated 
between  Draupadi  and  all  the  five  Pandu  brothers.  The  consent 
of  their  mother  to  this  union  was  readily  obtained.  There  is 
evidence  to  think  she  suggested  that  form  of  marriage  to  her  sons, 
as  there  is  to  show  that  it  took  considerable  casuistry  to  secure  for  it 
the  consent  of  the  bride's  father.  Polyandrous  marriages,  though 
opposed  to  Brahmanic  laws,  likely  obtained  in  India  ages  ago.  Yudh- 
ishthira  refers  to  the  custom  as  the  way  trodden  by  their  fathers, 
and  the  usages  of  a  few  puny  low  tribes  in  India  still,  as  of  the  Todas 
in  the  Niligiri  hills,  show  the  traces  of  their  footsteps  are  not  even 
yet  altogether  obliterated.  In  Britain  such  marriages  are  said  to 
have  been  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  first  invasion.  Vyasa 
tells  that  miracles  were  not  lacking  to  make  the  union  a  happy  one, 
and  a  modus  vivendi  was  agreed  on  to  prevent  family  jars. 

Dhritarashtra  knowing  how  much  the  strength  of  the  Pandavas 
was  increased  by  this  marriage  alliance  with  the  Panchalas,  sent  bridal 
gifts  to  Draupadi,  and  an  invitation  to  the  brothers  to  return 
to  his  capital.  Their  return  and  entry  in  state  t©  Hastinapura 
is  duly  chronicled.  At  court,  the  king,  to  make  peace  with  the 
cousins,  solemnly  gave  over  half  his  kingdom  to  the  Pandavas  ; 
and  with  Yudhishthira  as  king,  they  settled  in  Khandava- 
prastha.  Near  the  site  of  modern  Delhi  they  built  their  capital. 
From  its  marvellous  splendor  and  importance,  the  city  they  built 
was  likened  to  the  abode  of  Indra,  the  city  of  the  gods,  and  was  for 
that  reason  called  Indra-prastha.  In  the  outskirts  of  Delhi,  near  the 
great  tower  called  the  Kutub  Minar,  fragmentary  ruins  of  Yudhish- 
thira's  city  remain  to  this  day. 

By  entering  the  chamber  of  the  king  at  a  forbidden  time, 
Arjuna  broke  the  compact  made  between  the  brothers  at  their  mar- 
riage, and  in  atonement  went  into  exile,  for  twelve  years,  in  the 
forest.  He  trespassed  the  forbidden  precincts  in  order  to  obtain 
arms  for  the  chastisement  of  robbers,  who  had  stolen  a  Brahman's 
kine,  and  though  the  king  condoned  the  offence  and   wished  his 
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illustrious  brother  to  forego  the  penance,  Arjuna  persisted  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  fraternal  compact  at  their  marriage.  Vyasa 
relates  at  length  the  numerous  and  strange  adventures  of  Arjuna's 
exile,  and  his  ceremonious  reception  at  Indraprastha  on  his  return. 
The  streets  were  decked  with  flowers,  and  sprinkled  with  sandal 
wood  water,  at  once  fragrant  and  cooling,  and  were  filled  with  a 
joyous  throng  of  citizens,  merchants  and  traders.  One  fly,  indeed, 
there  was  in  the  ointment,  one  incident  marred  the  happiness  of  the 
hero's  return.  With  the  consent  of  Yudhisthira,  and  following  the 
customs  of  his  time,  Arjuna,  in  exile,  had  married  Sabhadra  of  the 
Satwata  race,  a  maiden  of  rare  beauty,  and  when  he  presented  him- 
self to  Draupadi,  she  said,  "  Why  tarriest  thou  here,  go  where  the 
daughter  of  the  Satwata  race  is,  a  second  tie  upon  a  bundle  relaxeth 
the  first."  But  the  second  wife  proffered  to  become  the  handmaid 
of  \he  first,  and  Arjuna  at  length  obtained  forgiveness.  The  whole 
family  became  happy.  Draupadi  had  five  sons,  heroes,  steadfast  in 
battle  like  the  hills. 

Meanwhile,  Yudhishthira's  subjects  grew  prosperous  and  con- 
tented, and  adjacent  kingdoms  fell  under  his  sway.  His  actions 
were  kingly,  and  it  is  moreover  said  that  he  had  great  intelligence, 
and  spake  nothing  that  was  improper,  untrue,  or  disagreeable.  As 
in  some  more  modern  instances,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  occasionally 
at  his  court  license  followed  on  the  heels  of  luxury,  for  the  poet, 
describing  a  regal  picnic  on  the  banks  of  the  Yamuha  {Jumna),  says 
that  feasting  ran  riot,  so  that  even  amongst  the  women  of  the  party 
some  had  a  gait  unsteady  with  wine,  and  danced  and  sang,  and 
laughed  and  jested,  and  some  even  obstructed  each  others  progress, 
and  fought  with  each  other. 

The  Kingdom  of  Yudhishthira  continued  to  prosper,  the  people, 
from  Brahmin  to  Sudra,  being  more  attached  to  the  king  than  to 
their  own  relatives.  In  the  capital,  a  sabha  or  audience  chamber 
was  built,  which  was  the  finest  work  of  art  in  the  kingdom.  Soon 
after  the  new  sabha  chamber  was  built,  the  king's  councillors  urged 
him  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  the  Rajasuya.  That  could  be  per- 
formed only  by  a  king  desiring  the  attributes  of  emperor,  and  when 
the  monarchs  attending  the  ceremony,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  institutor  of  the  sacrifice.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  king  sent 
out  his  four  brothers,  with  four  armies,  in  all  directions.  They  con- 
quered numerous  kings,  and  returned  to  Indraprastha  with  droves  of 
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camels  laden  with  spoils.  The  poet  takes  evident  pleasure  in  de- 
scribing the  preparations  of  the  Pandavas  for  the  celebration  of  this 
ceremony  in  honor  of  their  king.  Buildings  with  beautiful  awnings 
were  erected  for  the  guests.  None  of  the  accessaries  for  making  a 
great  feast  complete  were  lacking.  Thousands  of  Brahmins  were  in 
attendance,  and— a  curious  feature  of  the  morality  of  the  times — 
many  damsels  were  allotted  to  each  Brahmin.  As  to  tribute  from  the 
kingly  guests,  the  poet  fairly  lets  his  imagination  run  riot  in 
describing  the  elephants,  horses,  gold,  weapons,  precious  stones, 
serving-men  and  serving-women,  brought  as  offerings.  But  there  is 
evidently  much  to  be  lopped  off  by  the  critical  pruning  hook  if  we 
wish  to  get  rid  of  all  that  is  imaginary,  as  amongst  other  fictions,  the 
poet  avers  that  the  fame  of  the  ceremony  had  spread  to  races  of  men 
born  so  far  distant  that  they  were  of  abnormal  structure,  many 
having  but  one  leg  and  three  eyes. 

When  at  length  these  tributary  kings  had  presented  their  offer- 
ings, and  the  last  day  of  the  sacrifice,  when  the  king  should  be 
sprinkled  with  sacred  water  had  come,  Bhishma  suggested  that  Arghya 
respectful  offering,  should  be  made  to  the  kingly  guests,  according  to 
custom.  Arghya  was  a  respectful  token  of  social  distinction,  and 
might  be  merely  the  presentation  of  flowers,  durva  grass,  or  a  few 
grains  of  rice  ;  but  the  noblest  guest  must  be  proffered  the  first  offer- 
ing, and  so  on  in  succession  to  all  the  guests,  according  to  rank. 
Bhishma,  in  reply  to  the  king's  enquiry  as  to  who  stood  first  in 
rank,  gave  Krishna  as  the  foremost  guest,  and  Arghya  was  first  pre- 
sented to  him.  The  humbled  pride  of  some  in  that  ancient  assembly 
of  kings  was  angered  to  be  outranked,  as  that  of  less  distinguished 
guests  has  been  from  like  cause  in  many  an  assembly  since.  The 
anger  of  Yudhishthira's  guests  became  maddened  beyond  control, 
and  culminated  when  the  king  of  Chedi  challenged  Arjuna  to  com- 
bat, and  was  slain  by  Arjuna's  discus. 

At  length  the  Rajasuya  rites  were  finished,  and  the  attendant 
kings  escorted  to  the  limits  ef  Yudhishthira's  kingdom  on  their  return 
home.  The  great  king  had  pledged  himself  to  a  policy  of  peace  and 
justice  towards  all  his  subjects,  but  there  were  breakers  ahead.  The 
ceremony  had  conferred  on  the  king  the  flattering  insignia  of  imper- 
ial authority,  but  had  inflamed  afresh  the  jealousy  of  his  cousins,  and 
had  on  all  sides  quickened  envy  which  menaces  the  great  in  propor- 
tion to  their  exaltation.     After  his  return  from  the  ceremony  to  Has- 
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tinapura,  the  eldest  of  the  Kaurava  princes,  Duryodhana  felt  his 
heart  burn  as  if  on  fire,  with  envy  against  the  Pandavas,  but  knowing 
he  and  his  brothers  could  not  match  them  in  fight,  he  agreed  to  the 
contemptable  scheme  of  his  uncle  Shakuni,  to  lure  Yudhishthira  to 
destruction  by  gambling.  Preparations  were  made  on  a  sumptuous 
scale  to  entertain  Yudhishthira  at  Hastinapura,  where  he  was  invited 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  a  new  assembly  house,  and  to  engage 
in  a  friendly  match  at  dice.  The  king  was  fond  of  dice,  though  he 
did  not  desire  to  play  on  that  occasion.  But  the  code  of  honor  of 
the  times  made  it  unkingly  to  decline  a  challenge  either  to  fight  or 
play,  and  the  king  was  at  length  taunted  into  a  contest  with  Shakuni, 
a  most  skillful  player,  albeit  of  dubious  reputation  for  fairness  at  dice. 
The  poem  shows  with  realistic  force  how  the  game  was  played,  and 
how  the  king  step  by  step  staked  and  lost,  jewels,  gold,  chariots, 
retainers,  elephants,  horses,  all  his  possessions,  even  to  the  disposal 
'of  the  persons  of  his  brothers  and  of  himself;  and  as  a  final  stake 
the  lovely  Draupadi  his  wife.  In  the  gambling  madness  that  poss- 
essed him  all  was  lost,  his  kingdom  and  himself  But  Dhitarashtra 
the  old  blind  king,  fearing  what  might  result  from  the  new  turn 
taken  by  the  envy  of  his  eldest  son  towards  the  Pandavas,  and  wish- 
ing to  make  peace  between  the  cousins,  annulled  the  results  of  the 
gambling,  and  allowed  Yudhishthira  to  return  home  master  of  all  he 
had  before  the  gambling  took  place.  Shakuni  challenged  the  king, 
however,  to  a  final  stake  which  was  to  be  exile  into  the  woods  for  the 
family  of  the  defeated,  for  twelve  years,  the  thirteenth  year  to  be 
passed  unrecognized  in  some  inhabited  place.  Yudhishthira  accepted 
the  challenge,  played,  and  lost  ;  and  the  Pandavas  went  into  exile  in 
the  forest,  jeered  at  and  ridiculed  by  their  cousins. 

The  vana  parva,  or  forest  book,  one  of  the  longest  in  the  poem, 
details  at  great  length  the  adventures  of  the  Pandavas  in  the  forest ; 
and  to  prevent  his  song  from  becoming  monotonous,  the  poet  en- 
livens it  with  digressions  of  the  most  diverse  kind.  We  are  favored 
with  a  glowing  picture  of  Arjuna's  visit  to  Indra's  heaven,  and  a  long 
account  of  the  tirthas  or  sacred  springs  and  streams  of  Hindustan, 
to  which  the  devout  make  pilgrimage.  To  console  Yudhishthira, 
a  sage  tells  him  the  story  of  Nala  and  Damayanti,  a  royal  pair  more 
wretched  than  himself  and  Draupadi,  and  from  the  same  cause,  gam- 
ing. This  Nala  episode  is  one  of  the  best  known  parts  of  the  Maha- 
bharata,  to  readers  outside  of  India.      This  book  also  contains  other 
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idyllic  stories  such  as,  the  temptation  of  Rishyasringa ;  the  Pandu 
brothers  at  the  enchanted  lake  ;  and  how  Savitri,  by  her  importunity, 
won  back  her  departed  lord  from  Yama,  who,  with  his  dread  noose, 
leads  mortals  to  the  regions  of  the  dead.  These  idylls  it  would  be 
difficult  to  equal,  and  they  are  accessible  to  all,  as  Edwin  Arnold  has 
translated  them  into  inimitable  English  verse.  In  another  digression, 
the  poet  gives  us  the  Hindu  version  of  the  deluge,  which  in  some 
points  resembles,  but  in  more  differs  from  that  given  in  our  own 
Scriptures. 

One  condition  of  the  exile  of  the  Pandavas  was  :  if  the  spies  of 
their  cousins  found  out  their  place  of  concealment  in  the  thirteenth — 
the  last  year  of  their  exile,  their  banishment  must  be  another  twelve 
years,  but  if  they  maintained  a  strict  incognito,  their  kingdom  would 
be  restored.  Twelve  years  having  been  spent  by  the  Pandus  in  the 
forest,  the  brothers  after  long  counsel,  resolved  to  pass,  if  possible, 
their  year  of  concealment  at  the  court  of  Virata,  king  of  the  Matsyas, 
whose  domain  bordered  on  that  of  the  Kurus.  Having  resolved  on 
this,  they  left  the  mountain  forests,  and  journeyed  to  the  Matsya 
country.  On  nearing  Viratas  capital  they  hid  their  arms  in  a  tree  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  one  by  one  engaged  to  serve  in  Virata's 
household.  To  make  their  disguise  as  complete  as  possible,  Arjuna 
became  story  teller  to  the  court,  and  teacher  of  dancing,  singing  and 
music  to  the  king's  daughter.  Yudhishthira  obtained  a  position  as 
courtier,  being  chief  gamester,  almsgiver  and  companion  of  the  king. 
Bhima  was  cook.  One  of  the  twins  became  chief  horse  keeper,  the 
other  chief  cowherd,  and  Draupadi  was  ladies'  maid  and  coiffeuse  to 
the  queen.  In  these  disguises,  till  their  year  of  exile  was  up,  they 
lived  at  Virata's  court  securely  hidden  from  the  spies  of  the  Kaura- 
vas.  Each  skillfully  played  the  role  he  had  undertaken,  though 
Bhima,  at  a  festival  held  after  they  had  lived  three  months  with  the 
Matsyas,  made  an  indiscreet  display  of  his  strength  by  killing  a 
wrestler  at  a  joust,  and  six  months  later  on,  pummelled  to  deatli 
Kichaka,  brother-in-law  of  the  king  and  commander  of  his  forces, 
because  that  roue  warrior  had  insulted  Draujjadi.  The  Kauravas 
thinking  that  the  death  of  Kichaka  would  paralyse  Virata's  army, 
formed  an  alliance  with  a  neighboring  king,  and  made  raids  into  the 
kingdom  of  Matsya,  driving  off  thousands  of  cattle.  In  pursuing  the 
raiders,  Virata  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  the  Puru  i)rinces 
rescued  him  and  defeated  his  enemies.       A  simultaneous  attack  was 
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also  made  on  another  part  of  the  kingdom  by  troops  led  by  Duryodh- 
ana,  and  was  successfully  repulsed  by  Uttara,  the  king's  son,  with 
Arjuna  and  a  few  servants,  owing  to  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
divinely  bestowed  arms  of  Arjuna. 

Thirteen  years,  the  whole  term  of  the  penalty  incurred  by 
Yudhishthira  in  his  last  eventful  throw  of  the  dice  with  Shakuni, 
were  now  passed.  The  Kauravas,  by  the  terms  of  the  game,  were 
bound  to  restore  to  him  his  kingdom,  and  Bhishma,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  members  of  their  family,  urged  them  to  do  so  without 
delay.  This  Duryodhana  refused  to  do,  and  made  ready  to  fight, 
as  he  suspected  the  Pandavas  would  do  battle  for  the  domain  justly 
their  own.  What  the  Kauravas  thought  likely  to  happen  soon  came 
to  pass,  for  the  Pandus  on  their  part,  fearing  the  course  their  cousins 
would  take,  lost  no  time  in  forming  alliances  for  forcibly  asserting  their 
rights  to  their  former  kingdom.  Krishna  rendered  them  valuable 
service  in  securing  allies.  The  son  of  Arjuna  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Virata,  and  some  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  Northern 
India  wese  present  at  the  ceremony.  Before  they  left  the  feast, 
Krishna  took  the  opportunity  to  propose  that  an  ambassador  repre- 
senting that  assembly  of  kings,  should  be  sent  to  the  Kauravas, 
asking  that  Yudhishthira's  kingdom  be  restored  to  him.  The  pro- 
posal of  Krishna  was  agreed  to,  and  the  king  of  the  Panchalas  sent 
his  own  priest  as  ambassador.  The  king  of  the  Panchalas  foresaw 
that  war  was  inevitable ;  Duryodhana,  he  said,  would  never  render 
back  the  disputed  kingdom  peacefully,  and  the  blind  king,  though 
dreading  war,  doated  on  his  son  and  would  be  led  by  him,  as  would 
his  ministers,  some  from  imbecility,  others  from  folly.  What  the 
shrewd  king  predicted  came  to  pass.  The  embassy  of  the  priest  was 
fruitless,  as  was  that  of  a  return  embassy  sent  by  the  old  king  of  the 
Kurus  who  dreaded  a  fratricidal  war.  Krishna  himself  went  to 
Hastinapura  to  see  if  means  could  not  be  found  to  avert  war,  but 
all  was  of  no  avail,  and  soon  the  cry  on  both  sides  was,  onwards  to 
the  plain  of  Kuruskshetra,  a  spot  that  has  been  called  the  Waterloo 
of  India. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  battle  was  arranged  to  be 
fought  after  the  strictest  rules  of  honorable  warfare  then  in  vogue. 
None  was  to  be  slain  who  threw  down  his  arms  or  ran ;  none  must 
take  arms  against  an  antagonist  without  warning ;  and  if  two  warriors 
were  fighting,  no  third  man  could  interfere.       Foot  soldiers,  horse- 
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men,  warriors  in  chariots  and  on  elephants,  could  only  fight  soldiers 
similarly  equipped  to  themselves.  Bhishma,  one  of  the  oldest  of  their 
heroes,  was  made  commander  of  the  Kauravas,  and  Bhima  had  like 
honor  with  the  Pandavas.  As  the  forces  neared  each  other, 
Duryodhana  pointed  out  to  Drona  the  chiefs  on  both  sides,  naming 
them  one  by  one ;  a  formidable  list.  Suddenly  Bhishma  blows  his 
conch — the  challenge  to  battle — and  is  answered  by  a  blast  from 
that  of  Arjuna,  whose  chariot  driver  in  the  fight  was  Krishna.  A 
flight  of  arrows  is  sped  from  either  side,  and  the  famous  battle  opens. 
So  soon  as  the  fight  commenced,  Arjuna  requested  Krishna  to  drive 
his  chariot  into  the  space  between  the  two  armies,  and  surveying 
them  both,  he  was  overpowered  with  sadness  at  the  thought  of  such 
valiant  men  being  intent  on  taking  the  lives  of  each  other  of  the 
same  blood  ;  and  wished  his  cousins  would  fall  upon  him  and  kill 
him  at  the  onset.  This  outburst  of  grief  was  the  prelude  to  the 
celebrated  Bhagavatgita,  the  divine  discourse  in  which  Krishna 
instructs  Arjuna  respecting  the  soul,  its  source  and  destiny,  and  the 
nature  of  moral  obligation.  The  soul  of  man,  he  is  given  to  under- 
stand, is  a  fragment  of  the  universal  soul  into  which  ultimately  it  will 
be  absorbed.  The  shadow  of  death  hovers  round  mortals  from  their 
birth,  and  the  thorn  of  sorrow  soon  pierces  the  heart  elated  with 
pleasure;  yet  all  pain  and  pleasure  are  but  as  for  a  moment,  nay 
human  life  is  but  a  transient  phase  of  being,  for  the  spirit  throws  off 
the  body  as  a  garment.  In  view  of  these  truths  life  or  death,  to 
slay  or  be  slain,  can  be  of  but  little  moment ;  they  cannot  one  jot  or 
tittle  affect  the  destiny  of  the  soul.  Duty  alone  is  of  [)aramount 
importance,  and  the  duty  of  Arjuna,  born  of  the  warrior  class,  was 
to  fight.  The  valour  of  our  hero  returned  at  the  thought  of  duty. 
The  battle  lasted  eighteen  days,  and  the  poem  gives  with  minuteness 
an  account  of  numerous  single  combats  that  were  fought.  Both 
sides  fought  bravely,  but  at  the  end  of  ten  days  Bhishma,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Kauravas  fell  mortally  wounded,  although  he  lived 
on  for  two  months.  Drona,  his  successor,  was  slain  five  days  after, 
and  Kama,  who  followed  him  at  the  end  of  two  days  more.  Salya, 
who  succeeded  Kama,  commanded  only  on  the  eighteenth  day, 
which  brought  victory  to  the  Pandavas. 

Kuruk.shetra  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna  about  fifty-four 
miles  north  of  Delhi,  lildwin  Arnold  visited  it  two  or  three  years 
ago   and  wrote  a   most   interesting  account  of  the  district,  for  the 
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press.  The  country  he  said  was  busy  about  cotton  sales,  and  quite 
obHvious  of  its  own  fame.  At  Paniput,  the  nearest  town  to  Kuru- 
kshetra,  he  failed  to  meet  two  Brahmins  of  the  place  who  would  most 
likely  have  served  as  his  guides,  but  in  their  absence — alas  !  such  is 
fame — he  found  not  a  soul  who  knew  anything  of  the  Kurus  or  their 
battle-field.     As  Byron  sang  of  other  heroes  : — 

"Not  a  stone  on  their  lurf,  nor  a  bone  in  their  graves, 
But  they  live  in  the  verse  that  immortally  saves. 

The  poet  pathetically  portrays  the  scenes  immediately  after  the 
battle ;  the  wailing  of  the  women  ;  burning  of  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and  presentation  of  water  to  their  manes.  Yudhishthira 
was  appointed  junior  king  under  his  uncle,  as  Duryodhana,  the 
former  regent  was  killed  by  Bhima  in  the  battle.  But  the  heart  of 
the  reinstated  king  was  heavy  on  account  of  the  great  slaughter  in 
the  fight,  and  he  sought  counsel  from  the  sage  Bhishma  who  though 
dying  from  his  wounds  and  with  his  head  propped  up  by  a  pillow  of 
arrows,  instructed  him  at  great  length  on  the  duties  of  kings.  This 
wonderful  discourse  which  in  the  poem  is  called  the  favorite  of  the 
wise,  reconciled  Yudhishthira  to  his  kingly  office.  It  comprises 
several  thousand  verses  of  the  poem. 

Yudhishthira,  again  become  a  powerful  king,  resolved  to  cele- 
brate the  great  sacrifice  called  the  Asvamedha,  or  the  horse  sacrifice. 
This,  when  performed  by  a  king,  was  a  ceremony  of  great  political 
as  well  as  religious  importance,  and  one  which  none  but  the  most 
powerful  ruler  could  hope  to  celebrate.  The  horse  selected  for  the 
offering  was  set  free  to  go  at  will  where  it  pleased,  but  was  followed 
by  the  most  famous  of  the  king's  warriors.  If  the  proclaimed 
authority  of  the  institutor  of  the  sacrifice  were  disputed,  any  king 
who  disputed  it,  to  make  his  contestation  valid,  must  seize  the  horse. 
If  this  were  done  there  was  postponement  of  the  sacrifice  and 
humiliation  of  the  king  who  intended  to  celebrate  it.  If,  on  the 
other  hand  the  warriors  unconquered,  returned  with  the  horse,  it 
was  sacrificed  with  imposing  ceremony,  and  the  authority  of  the 
king,  in  whose  favor  the  feast  was  conducted,  was  established.  The 
poet  sings  at  length  the  praises  of  Arjuna,  who  valiantly  saved  from 
the  attack  of  rival  kings,  the  horse  chosen  for  the  Asvamedha 
instituted  by  Yudhishthira. 

But  the  old  king,  Dhritarashtra,  growing  weary  of  his  crown 
renounced   it,  and   retired  to  the    forest,  to  finish  his  days  as  an 
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anchorite.  His  wife,  and  Pritha,  the  mother  of  the  Pandus,  and  also 
their  uncle  Vidura,  followed  the  king's  example,  and  withdrew  into 
the  solitudes  of  the  forest  with  him.  Their  retreat  was,  however,  of 
but  short  duration,  for  the  Pandivas  soon  received  painful  tidings  that 
their  uncle  was  dead,  and  their  mother  with  the  aged  king  and  queen 
had  perished  from  a  fire  which  swept  through  the  forest  they  had 
chosen  for  their  retreat,  These  losses  caused  great  grief  at  Yudhish- 
thira's  court;  and  as  "he  who  has  most  of  heart  knows  most  of 
sorrow  "  they  weighed  heaviest  on  the  king.  The  cup  of  happiness 
fallen  to  him,  charged  tcTthe  brim  though  it  was  with  bliss  as  sweet 
as  earth  could  give,  had  failed  to  satisfy,  and  was  becoming  bitter  to 
the  taste.  The  friends  of  his  youth  were  falling  away,  and  exciting 
struggles  against  injustice  were  no  longer  a  necessity ;  all  things 
earthly  ceased  to  charm  ;  so,  abdicating  his  throne  to  successors  of 
his  choice,  he  with  his  four  brothers,  and  Draupadi,  followed  by  a 
faithful  dog,  started  for  Mount  Meru  in  the  Himalayas,  in  quest  of 
Indra's  heaven.  The  court  and  citizens  followed  them  outside  the 
city,  but  knowing  his  great  sorrow  none  could  bid  him  slay.  First 
in  that  sad  retinue  went  Yudhishthira  himself,  then  Bhima,  and  then 
Arjuna,  after  them  the  twin  brothers,  then  Draupadi  "with  soft  dark 
face,  and  eyes  like  lotus-petals,"  and  following  after  them  the  dog. 
Wearily  they  wandered  on  till  they  reached  the  sea,  where  at  the 
command  of  the  divinity  from  whom  Arjuna  had  received  Gandiva, 
his  best  of  bows,  he  threw  it  back  to  the  waves  whence  it  had  come. 
Journeying  ori  for  many  days  they  came  in  view  of  Mount  Himavat, 
and  entering  on  a  sea  of  sand,  saw  rocky  Meru,  the  king  of  moun- 
tains. Gradually  the  strength  of  these  royal  pilgrims  failed,  and  one 
after  another  they  fell  exhausted  short  of  the  goal  tor  which  they 
started.  First  poor  Draupadi  sank  by  the  way,  then  the  twins,  then 
Arjuna,  then  Bhima,  till  finally  the  king  had  no  companion  but  the 
dog.  Then  with  a  rushing  sound  came  the  car  of  Indra,  but  the 
king  declined  to  enter  without  his  fallen  •companions,  and  was 
assured  he  would  find  them  already  in  heaven.  Then  the  dog  was 
refused  admittance,  but  the  king  did  not  yield  to  any  reasoning 
against  the  dog,  and  would  not  be  parted  from  him,  feeling  in  his 
heart  that  not  not  the  cumulative  guilt  of  the  four  most  deadly  sins, 
would  equal  the  sin  of  abandoning  the  meanest  comrade.  Then  it 
was  made  known  to  him  that  this  was  only  a  test  of  the  genuineness 
of  his  sympathy,  as   Dharma,  the  god  of  justice,  himself  had  taken 
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the  shape  of  a  dog  to  see  how  steady  his  attachment  would  prove. 
Then  he  found  his  cousins  were  in  heaven,  but  his  brothers  and 
Draupadi  were  expiating  their  sins  in  one  of  the  dreadful  JVarakas 
or  hells.  He  at  once  decided  to  join  his  brothers  and  share  their 
misery,  w^hen  it  was  made  known  to  him  that  what  he  had  seen  was 
but  Maya,  illusion,  a  final  test  of  his  fidelity.  Then  plunging  in  the 
sacred  Ganges,  he  left  behind  the  frailties  of  the  flesh,  and  entered 
into  a  purified  relationship  to  the  heroe.s  of  the  Bharata  race,  and 
was  admitted  to  companionship  with  the  blessed  in  Swarga. 

This  meagre  statement  of  the  main  story  of  the  Mahabharata 
can  give  but  the  slightest  conception  of  its  merits  as  a  poem.  The 
dry  bones  of  an  incomplete  skeleton  could  as  well  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  the  beauty  and  action  of  the  living  animal.  But  the  rudest 
outlines  of  the  characters  and  incidents  of  the  poem  sufifice  to  show 
that  it  has  the  essentials  of  a  great  epic ;  it  sings  at  length  great 
deeds  of  popular  interest  and  national  importance.  Another  feature 
which  it  possesses  should  commend  the  poem  to  English-speaking 
people.  Its  numerous  characters  reflect  every  phase  of  Hindu  life, 
and  its  religious  and  philosophical  parts,  make  it  a  most  valuable 
exponent  of  the  "  faith  and  morals  "  still  held  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  Hindus  who  form  part  of  the  British  Empire. 


Indian  Fable  Literature, 


The  discovery  made  known  by  Warren  Hastings,  Halhed,  and 
Wilkins,  to  the  western  world,  that  behind  the  Vernacular  tongues  of 
India,  there  stands  a  more  ancient  language  bearing  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  them,  that  Latin  bears  to  the  Romance  languages  of 
Europe,  was  an  intellectual  revelation  of  no  small  value.  To  the 
missionaries  of  an  earlier  date,  is  willingly  conceded  the  palm,  for 
the  first  discovery  of  this  ancient  tongue.  But  the  times  were  not 
then  propitious  for  a  full  appreciation,  of  the  rich  vein  they  had 
stumbled  on,  and,  outside  their  own  missions,  this  discovery  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  might  almost  as  well  have  continued  to  be  a  Brah- 
manic  secret. 

No  step^B  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
Ancient  India,  was  of  equal  importance  to  the  publication  of  Hal- 
heds'  "Code  of  Gentoo  laws,  or  ordinations  of  the  Pundits,  from  a 
"Persian  translation  made  from  the  original  written  in  the  Shanscrit 
"  language."  That  collection  of  native  laws  was  made  under  the 
immediate  authority  of  Warren  Hastings,  by  eleven  Brahmins  who 
prepared  a  Persian  version  for  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed,  who,  in 
his  turn,  provided  an  English  translation,  and  preface,  giving  all  the 
information  he  could,  concerning  the  original  language  in  which 
these  laws  were  written.  The  English  version  was  published  in 
1776.  Halheds'  preface  states  that  "the  professors  of  the  ordin- 
"ances  here  collected  still  speak  the  original  lajiguage  in  which  they 
"  were  composed,  though  it  is  now  entirely  unknown  to  the  bulk  of 
"the  people." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  retrace  the  methods  by  which  the 
scholars  of  Europe,  aided  by  Indian  pandits,. unravelled  the  com- 
plex structure  of  this  old  tongue  ;  to  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
literature  it  has  preserved;  and  to  follow  up  the  effect  of  its  discov- 
ery on  the  science  of  linguistics.     But  siiffire  it  to  say,  knowledge 
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of  the  Structure  of  Sanskrit  enabled  Colebrooke,  Bopp,  the  Brothers 
Grimm,  and  their  successors,  to  recast  the  science  of  grammar,  and 
to  estabUsh  the  auxihary  science  of  comparative  philology.  The 
volume  of  Sanskrit  literature,  discovered  to  the  present  time,  exceeds 
in  bulk  that  of  both  Greece  and  Rome.  It  contains  much  chaff,  as 
well  as  wheat,  for  ancient  book  makers,  like  their  successors  in  that 
art,  were  but  human.  Sanskrit  literature  has,  however,  this  unique 
value  ;  it  shows  us  the  continuous,  unbroken  development  for  three 
thousand  years,  of  the  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life,  of  the  most 
gifted  branch  of  the  Indogermanic  stock.  It  is  the  best  mental  his- 
tory of  the  division  to  which  \\;e  ourselves  are  most  nearly  related  of 
the  human  family.  Doctor  Schroeder,  in  a  course  of  fifty  lectures 
on  "Indiens  Literatiir  and  Cultur  in  historischer  entwicklung  "  has 
recently  fully  dealt  with  this  interesting  question.  His  work  com- 
bines the  minute  accuracy  of  German  scholarship,  with  the  piquant 
art  ot  a  modern  essayist,  and  is  a  helpful  guide  to  rightly  compre- 
hending the  stages  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  which  in  the  course 
of  long  centuries  produced  this  remarkable  literature. 

Within  the  memory  of  living  men,  a  philosopher  like  Dugald 
Stewart  thought  this  ancient  language  was  a  modern  forgery,  by  a 
shrewd  priesthood,  to  thwart  the  missionaries  ;  and  good  Fra  Bar- 
tholomy  believed,  that  even  the  subtle  Brahmins  would  not  have 
been  equal  to  so  dif^cult  a  task  unaided  by  the  supernatural  cunning 
of  the  evil  one.  The  European  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  began  but 
little  before  the  commencement  of  this  century.  About  that  time, 
Charles  Wilkins,  an  employe  of  the  East  India  Company,  fairly 
mastered  the  language,  and  with  his  own  hands  cut  the  first  punches 
and  cast  the  first  type  for  printing  in  Sanskrit  characters.  But  a  few 
short  years  have  wrought  great  change.  Sanskrit  is  now  accorded 
the  seat  of  honor  amongst  the  Aryan  tongues.  Modern  dictionaries 
"carefully  point  out  Sanskrit  derivations,  and  most  colleges  make 
some  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  a  part  of  their  language  course.  Ten 
years  since,  the  number  of  separate  Sanskrit  MSS.  known  to  exist 
was  estimated  at  ten  thousand,  and  from  the  systematic  search  in 
India,  set  on  foot  by  the  British  Government,  considerable  additions 
have  since  been  made  to  that  number  I  have  here  the  ordinary 
trade  catalogue  of  Pandit  Jyestharam  Mukundji,  a  Bombay  book- 
seller. It  contains  for  sale,  more  than  twelve  hundred  books  printed 
in  Sanskrit,  and   arranged    in   thirty   classes.     Some   are   different 
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rnerato..  In  our  Zb  e  r*ir"™e7'  '  "'r°""<'-'  ^able 
«-.ld  flowers,  modes,  and  ,ns  Li  an,/  "'  T  ""  *""  '"''^'''^ 
beauty  of  .he  Vaidic  Hy„,„?"r  ,he  ""P^^^^,"''"'  "-  -Nime 
Epic  Poe„,s  ;  bu.  „e  sha  l7„H  2  T     '   descriptions  of  ,he 

and  no  ,nore  .o  be  desn.sed  ".  Tu  ^'"if"'  """  '^"'  °""  f-*'"". 
give  fragrance  .0  an  E  „  ''h  t"  '"'T'""  '""  "°"'^'  "-l^-h 
a.e  riche.  flowers.  '  ''"  '°  ''"  '"s'"^'^.  because  .here 

.hec;:e;:f't::"::e'.tTT'  r'"^"--^  """^'^  -™-g« 

fable.  bySonrad"  LBha  aofr  K  ''  ''«"•■"' °^  °«- ^'--^  of 
H,.opadesa.     The  Ka.ha  Sar^'f ""  '  "'  ^''"^''«^'«-  ■  a"d  .he 

s.ones,  condensed  ,„\f,.  1,  r;::,:;:'"'"'''^''^^"  """^^  °f 
and  larger  collection      rZ    T  ^  """"■>'•  f™"'  an  earlier 

or  stones.  ,n  w-h^ranitla     at rr^  r.^Ti^  '°"''  "' '^'°^"-' 

.entionofconveyingsoraemora      tn      The       """'  "'"'  ""  "- 
tained  in  the  ocean  stream  of  ahe  """"'  ''°''''  »"- 

those  in  the  Arabian  ntllL'  ''"''  '"'"""■'""  '"  "'^  '"anner  of 

3.art.,„g  instance  :  L^ero^r  r  "'  "f  ™'"^  '^^^"<''-  ^"^ 

be  controlled  by  Hindu  s^rLZeLT'  tr;.""t'H''"""r  "" 
tbe  .ex.,  and  gave  a  Germ,„  ,       ,  """■     ^^'°f-  bioclthaus  edi.ed 

half  a  century'ag:      In    ss",       f  °'  ""'  "■°^''  «-""encing 

.eresttng^r:::'::::::;, '^.«  tt^'  °'^'»'°^"'''  '^ "-  -st  ,n- 

I.»  popularity  h^  been  aT  r",',  °' "  ■  ^'""  '""'^  "^^^  "™''"«''- 
K  has  tnade   ,,  wIvt.o  ev  r   r"""'"""-  '°  i«  excellence, 

cep.  .he  B.bleVnd  B  „  ''^f'',.';'""^^''  ™™'0'  in  the  world.  Ex- 
been  .ranslated  n  o!o  J;  :;d  ff*^™':  '""''''•  ""  °">"  "°o^  has 
I-.  Knghsh  editton  of  .hes^fat^H;  7'"?".  '"'"  "'^'^"""'^ 
thirtyeigh.  languages  in  T     .      ,        ■'•■"'° '''  ''"'  "■"«<'  *em  inlo 
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hardly  room  for  surprise  that  Mr.  Jacobs  thinks  man  might  be  de- 
fined as  a  "  tale-telHng  animal,  with  the  corollary  of  woman  as  a 
"  tale-bearing  one." 

The  commonest  name  for  the  English  translations  of  these 
fables  is  Fables  of  Pilpay,  or,  as  sometimes  spelled,  Bidpai.  Both 
names  there  is  little  doubt,  may  be  regarded  as  corruptions  of  the 
Sanskrit  word  Vidyapaii,  lord  of  knowledge.  North's  rare  edition, 
reprinted  last  year,  under  the  care  of  INIr.  Jacobs,  is  also  called  the 
Moral  Philosophy  of  Doni,  because  it  was  translated  from  the 
Spanish  in  1552,  by  the  Italian  Philosopher  Antoine  Francois 
Doni.  The  version  of  Uoni  was  translated  into  vigorous  English  in 
1570,  by  Sir.  Thomas  North,  whose  Plutarch  is  well-known  to  be  the 
foundation  of  Shakespeare's  Roman  plays.  These  fables  have 
had  a  strange  history.  If  we  follow  back  the  Spanish  translation 
used  by  Doni,  we  shallfind  it  comes  from  a  Latin  Version,  which 
goes  back  to  a  Hebrew  Version,  which  in  its  turn  goes  back  to  the 
Arabic,  which  reaches  the  original  Sanskrit,  after  passing  through 
the  Pehlevi,  the  language  of  Old  Persia. 

The  route  taken  by  North's  Bidpai,  is  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  circuitous  made  by  these  fables  in  their  passage  from  the  East 
to  the  West.  Other  versions  succeeded  in  making  a  shorter  cut, 
without  the  aid  of  a  string  of  intermediate  languages^  or  centuries  of 
delay.  There  have  been  at  least  five  direct  translations  from  Sanskrit 
into  English.  There  is  also  the  English  translation  made  from  the 
Arabic,  by  the  Rev.  W.  KnatchbuU ;  that  into  French  from  the 
Tamil,  made  by  the  Abbe  Dubois  ;  and  the  translation  from  Sanskrit 
into  German  made  by  Prof.  Benfey.  That  by  Dubois  is  prized  be- 
cause it  is  the  Dekhan,  or  Southern  version  of  these  fables,  and  that 
by  Benfey  is  accompanied  with  a  closely  printed  volume  of  six 
hundred  ])ages  of  notes  and  commentary,  which  makes  it  an  un- 
equalled treasury  of  information  concerning  the  Panchatantra,  and 
an  introduction,  by  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  our  time,  to  the 
history  of  modern  fiction. 

The  Panchatantra,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  consists — as  its 
name,  panc/ia,  five,  implies — of  five  books,  containing  eighty-four 
fables.  From  the  internal  evidence  obtained  from  all  the  different 
versions,  each  of  which  has  fables  peculiar  to  itself,  Benfey  thinks 
that  the  collection  at  one  time  had  at  least  double  the  number  of 
books  and  stories  it  now  has.     The  Hitopadesa,  as  Narayana,  the 
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compiler  of  the  book,  states,  is  mainly  taken  from  the  Panchatantra, 
though  a  number  of  the  stories  are  pruned  away.  In  both  books 
the  stories  are  told  in  prose,  and  in  a  similar  style ;  but  the  narrative 
is  interlarded  with  couplets  taken  from  the  whole  range  of  ante- 
cedent Sanskrit  poetry.  Many  of  these  slokas  or  verses,  m  a  pithy, 
sententious  form,  give  the  best  maxims  for  the  guidance  of  human 
conduct  that  were  current,  and  had  reached,  in  ancient  India,  the 
dignity  of  moral  axioms. 

The  stories  are  told  with  brevity  and  directness,  which  make 
them  realistic  and  fix  them  in  the  memory.  Throughout,  though 
the  standard  of  morals  is  not  that  ot  the  nineteenth  century,  it  com- 
mands respect,  and  but  few  of  the  stories  are  marred  by  the  coarse- 
ness that  disfigures  much  of  the  fable  literature  nearer  home.  In 
most  of  the  stories  a  chord  is  struck  that  human  hearts,  irrespective 
of  time  and  place,  respond  to.  Everywhere  kindness,  considerati<.n 
for  others,  contentment,  heroism,  moderation,  fortitude,  industry, 
and  the  advantages  of  knowledge,  are  inculcated.  The  animals  talk 
and  act  like  men,  but  the  cast  of  characters  shews  the  different 
degrees  of  esteem  in  which  the  different  animals  were  then  held. 
Their  standard  was  much  like  our  own.  The  serpent  was  cunning, 
the  cat  deceitful,  the  parrot  pert,  the  mouse  industrious,  and  the  ass 
stupid.  The  following  fable  might  have  been  written  yesterday.  It 
is  the  VII.  fable,  V.  book  of  the  Panchatantra,  and  is  entitled  "The 
Singing  Donkey." 

"  An  ass,  whose  master,  after  the  day's  drudgery,  let  him  roam 
"  at  will,  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  jackal,  and  together  at  night 
"  they  broke  down  fences,  and  plundered  fields  and  gardens.  One 
"  night,  as  they  were  munching  away  in  the  middle  of  a  garden,  the 
"ass  said  to  the  jackal: — 'Kinsman,  the  night  is  so  lovely,  I  will 
"give  you  a  song.  What  key  shall  I  sing  in?'  But  the  jackal 
"  said  : — '  Why  make  so  much  noise  ?  Ours  is  a  risky  business,  and 
"  thieves  and  lovers  must  be  cautious.  Besides  yours  is  a  rasping 
"  voice,  by  no  means  pleasant,  so  you  had  better  go  on  eating  and 
"  let  singing  alone.'  '  Ah,'  said  the  ass,  'you  live  in  the  woods,  and 
"don't  know  the  magic  power  of  music'  .\t  the  same  time  he 
"struck  u]) : — 'When  the  harvest  moon  breaks  through  the  gloam- 
"  ing,  etc'  '  Pretty  enough  words,'  said  the  jackal,  '  but  your  voice 
"is  rough,  besides  you  dor't  understand  music,  and  why  make  a 
"  noise  to  risk  our  being  disturbed?'     '  What,'  said  t!ie  ass,  '  I  not 
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"  know  music?  Why,  there  are  seven  notes,  three  octaves,  one  and 
"  twenty  intervals,  and  forty-nine  measures.  Vet  you  think  I  don't 
"  know  music.  But  you  shall  see,'  and  as  he  said  so,  he  stretched 
"  out  his  neck  and  began  to  bray.  The  jackal  said  : — '  Well,  it  you 
"  won't  take  advice,  I  shall  make  for  the  gate,  and  look  out  for  the 
*'  watchman.     You  sing  on  to  your  heart's  content.' 

"  The  watchman  soon  heard  the  noise,  ran  out  with  a  stick, 
"  and  cudgelled  the  ass  till  he  fell.  Then,  fastening  a  tub  with  a 
"  hole  cut  through  the  bottom  on  the  ass's  neck,  he  left  him.  The 
"  ass  soon  recovered,  and  broke  through  the  garden  fence  into  the 
"common,  but  could  not  free  himselt  from  the  watchman's  neck- 
"  yoke.  Meanwhile  the  jackal  saw  him,  and  said  with  a  leer : 
"  '  Though  I  begged  you,  uncle,  to  stop  that  singing,  you  would  not 
"  mind  ;  now  you  are  paid  for  your  music  with  a  fine  necklace.' 
"  Thus,  he  who  has  no  wit  of  his  own,  and  will  not  heed  the  advice 
"  of  a  friend,  goes  on  to  destruction." 

Hitopadesa,  the  name  of  the  smaller  book  of  fables,  is  a  com- 
pound word  meaning,  friendly  advice.  It  is  an  appropriate  name, 
as  the  stories  are  arranged  in  four  books  called,  the  getting  of 
friends  ;  the  separation  of  friends  ;  war  ;  and  reconciliation.  There 
is  also  an  introductory  explanation  of  the  origin  and  object  of  the 
book.  The  introduction  opens  with  verses  in  praise  of  learning 
which  it  lauds  as  the  one  thing  above  price,  imperishable  and  which 
cannot  be  taken  away.  It  is  the  true  allseeing  eye,  which  pierces 
the  mists  of  doubt,  and  makes  things  that  were  hidden  known.  King 
Sudarsana  at  his  Capital,  Patilaputra,  on  the  Ganges,  one  day  hear- 
ing the  praises  of  learning  chanted  in  this  strain,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  what  he  heard,  and  became  thoughtful  over  the  course 
of  his  own  sons. 

The  King  became  n)uch  perplexed  as  he  thought  over  what  he 
should  do  to  educate  his  sons.  True  it  was,  that  as  they  now  were, 
in  an  assembly  of  the  learned  they  would  have  to  sit,  helpless,  like 
oxen  in  the  mire.  But  why  should  he  be  sad,  and  indulge  in  vain 
regrets  over  the  conduct  of  his  sons,  who  like  all  mortals,  and  even 
the  Gods  themselves,  are  controlled  by  an  inexorable  fate.  But  no, 
he  could  not  satisfy  his  conscience  for  neglect  of  his  sons,  by  any 
soothing  doctrines  concerning  fate  and  necessity.  Only  weak  men 
whine  about  destiny.  The  lion  hearted  compel  fortune.  The  deer 
does  not  run  into  the  mouth  of  the  sleeping  lion.     The  richest  seed 
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will  not  yield  its  oil,  unless  trouble  is  taken  to  crush  it.  As  the 
potter  moulds  his  clay,  so  can  a  man  fashion  his  destiny,  at  least 
within  certain  limits.  At  any  rate  it  were  as  useless  to  trust  in  fate 
alone  for  success,  as  to  try  to  drive  a  coach  that  has  but  one  wheel. 
The  most  earnest  effort  to  succeed  must  be  made,  and  then  should  a 
man  fail  who  can  blame  ?  i^fter  these  reflexions  the  King  called  a 
sabha  or  assembly  of  the  Pandits  of  his  realm,  and  asked,  "  who 
amongst  you  is  such  a  sage  that  by  his  instruction  he  can  bring  my 
ignorant  and  erring  sons  to  a  new  life."  Vishnusarman,  a  great  scholar 
and  eloquent  teacher  undertook  the  task.  Compliments  between  the 
King  and  teacher  were  exchanged,  and  he  hoped  that  a  six  months 
course  under  his  method  would  improve  the  manners  of  the  Princes. 
The  mode  of  teaching  he  adopted  was  conversational,  and  the 
Hitopadesa  purports  to  be  a  summary  of  his  lessons. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  mere  skeleton  outline  of  some  of 
the  stories  and  proverbs  of  the  Hitopadesa.  The  first  book  intro- 
duces a  Crow,  Laghupatanaka,  who,  with  a  number  of  other  birds, 
lived  in  a  tree  on  the  bank  of  the  Goda.veri  River.  One  morning 
early,  the  crow,  with  a  presentiment  that  something  bad  would 
happen,  saw  a  fowler  going  towards  the  forest.  Following  him  up 
the  crow  saw  him  spread  his  net  and  scatter  rice  grains  to  allure  his 
game.  Very  soon  a  flock  of  pigeons,  following  Chitragriva  their 
leader,  passing  by,  were  astonished  to  see  rice  scattered  in  the  forest. 
A  debate  started  as  to  whether  they  should  alight.  Chitragriva 
warned  them  to  run  no  risk,  and  told  them  how  a  hypocritical  old 
tiger  that  he  knew,  pretended  to  be  very  good,  and  anxious  to  give 
away  a  gold  bracelet  he  carried  on  his  paw,  succeeded  in  befooling 
an  unwary  traveler,  and  in  the  end  devoured  him.  A  rash  young 
pigeon  said,  while  the  story  was  a  good  one,  if  pigeons  were  over  nice, 
where  would  they  ever  get  a  dinner.  The  birds  in  the  end  alighted, 
the  fowler  pulled  the  string  of  his  net,  and  they  were  all  caught. 

Then  the  whole  flock,  entangled  in  tKe  net,  bitterly  reproached 
the  young  pigeon  who  led  the  agitation  to  alight.  As  it  is  said  : 
never  lead  a  crowd  :  for  it  scantily  rewards  its  leader  when  he 
succeeds,  and  kills  him  when  he  fails  But  Chitragriva  generously 
attributed  their  plight  more  to  misfortune,  than  to  the  fault  of  the 
daring  |)igeon,  and  cited  couplets  to  shew  that  the  best  meant  service 
to  others,  may  chance  to  bring  them  trouble.  Instead  of  blame  and 
recriminations,  they  must  make  a  common  effort  to  fly  away  at  once 
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with  the  net, -before  the  fowler  came.  He  knew  a  friendly  mouse 
who  perhaps  would  nibble  away  the  meshes  of  the  net  and  free  them. 
The  strength  of  any  one  of  them  was  not  much,  but  if  the  whole 
flock  would  exert  their  strength  at  the  same  moment,  the  net  could 
be  lifted  readily  enough  ;  single  blades  of  grass  were  weak,  but  by 
twisting  many  of  them  together,  men  made  ropes  strong  enough  to 
bind  the  strongest  elephants. 

The  pigeons  flew  up  with  the  net,  and  carried  it  to  the  mouse 
king,  Hiranyaka,  whom  they  called  out  from  his  curious  little  dwel- 
ling, for  safety,  made  with  an  hundred  doors.  The  mouse  regrets  to 
see  his  friends  in  so  sorry  a  plight,  and  attributes  their  trouble  to  an 
all  powerful  fate,  which  none  can  escape  ;  when  the  time  for 
destruction  to  stretch  her  arm  has  come,  she  reaches  a  long  distance. 
The  mouse  began  at  once  to  free  the  pigeons,  beginning  with  the 
kino-  first.  But  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  true  leader,  he  insisted 
that  all  the  flock  should  be  freed  before  himself,  notwithstanding  the 
warning  of  the  mouse  that  his  somewhat  delicate  teeth  might  give 
out  before  they  were  all  liberated. 

The  crow,  who  had  watched  the  whole  proceedings  with  aston- 
ishment, then  proposed  that  the  mouse  and  he  should  be  friends ; 
but  the  mouse  was  diffident,  and  replied  that  while  a  wise  man 
encourages  yoking  creatures  together  in  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
wherever  the  union  is  equal  and  seemly,  he  knows  there  can  be  no 
friendship  between  a  hawk  and  its  quarry.  Nothing  but  misfortune, 
said  the  mouse,  can  spring  from  affection  between  a  creature  that  is 
food  and  the  creature  that  feeds  on  him.  Indeed,  he  knew  a  case 
in  point,  where  a  deer  would  have  been  a  victim  to  a  cruel  jackal 
who  pretended  friendship  for  him,  had  it  not  been  for  a  crow.  The 
crow  and  deer  had  long  been  friends,  and  when  the  jackal  thrust  his 
friendship  on  the  deer,  the  crow  said  it  would  be  like  the  cat's  friend- 
ship for  the  vulture,  to  get  the  young  birds  that  were  in  the  same 
tree.  And  true  enough  that  jackal  managed  to  entice  the  deer  into 
a  cornfield,  where,  he  knew  the  farmer  had  set  a  gin  for  him.  And 
when  the  deer  was  caught,  the  greedy  jackal  sneaked  around  longing 
for  his  blood,  and  like  the  hypocrite  he  was,  he  could  not  loosen  the 
snare  on  Sunday,  because  it  was  made  of  sinew  and  he  pretended  it 
would  pollute  him  if  he  touched  it.  The  deer  would  have  died,  had 
the  crow  not  advised  him  to  sham  death  when  the  farmer  came  to 
take  up  his  snare.     The  ruse  succeeded,  and  the  farmer,  after  loosen- 
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ing  the  snare  from,  as  he  supposed,  the  dead  animal,  was  so  enraged, 
when  at  a  sign  from  the  crow,  the  deer  ran  off,  that  he  hurled  his 
staff  at  random  after  him,  which  as  luck  would  have  it,  struck  and 
killed  the  jackal,  who  was  lurking  by  till  the  deer  should  die. 

These  are  fair  samples  of  Indian  Fables.  The  story  formmg 
the  narrative  is  only  a  frame  for  a  second  story,  and  the  second 
story  is  the  same  for  the  third,  or  more.  As  each  story  is  given  with 
minute  touches  of  detail,  and  illustrative  quotations  from  the  poets^ 
it  requires  familiarity  with  the  book,  to  keep  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  intact.  The  story  of  the  cat  and  vulture  is  a  perfect  satire 
on  the  hypocrisy  which  in  the  guise  of  sanctity  aims  at  selfish  ends. 
The  cat  puts  the  vulture  off  his  guard  by  pretending  to  carry  out  the 
most  rigid  austerities,  while  sacred  verses,  which  enjoin  hospitality, 
are  quoted  with  such  shew  of  learning,  and  so  glibly,  that  the  poor 
vulture  becomes  ashamed  of  having  doubted  the  cat's  integrity. 
Does  not,  he  asks,  the  good  man  shew  mercy  to  him  who  is  worth- 
less, just  as  the  moon  sheds  her  rays  on  the  outcast's  hovel.  Another 
verse  he  gives  is  from  the  Great  Indian  Epic  poem  :  it  is  one  ot  the 
passages  which  attracted  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson's  attention  to  Sanskrit 
literature.  I  will  borrow  for  you  the  poetical  version  into  which  it 
was  translated  by  the  late  John  Muir  : 

"  That  foe  repel  not  with  a  frown 
Who  claims  thy  hospitable  aid  ; 
A  tree  refuses  not  its  shade 
To  him  who  comes  to  cut  it  down." 

An  artist  by  virtue  of  his  calling  has  the  right  to  limn  his 
characters  true  to  his  ideal  conception  of  them,  or  Narayana,  the 
compiler  of  these  fables,  must  be  set  down  as  a  sorry  cynic,  for  his 
finest  citations  are  often  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  worst  animals, 
and  for  despicable  ends.  When  the  jackal  seeks  the  friendship  of 
of  the  deer  in  order  to  ruin  him,  he  urges  :  that  to  ask  is  this  man 
of  our  own,  or  an  alien,  is  a  mark  of  narrowmindedness.  The  whole 
earth  is  of  kin  to  the  generous  hearted. 

The  crow  so  strongly  presses  his  desire  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  mouse,  and  by  his  discourse  evinces  such  integrity  ot 
character,  that  the  mouse  accedes  to  his  wishes,  and  for  a  long  time 
ihey  in  close  friendshif)  live  pleasantly  together.  After  a  time  food, 
in  that  district,  became  scarce  for  the  crow,  and  at  his  suggestion 
they  went  on  to  a  lake,  wlicrc  a  friend  of  his.  a  tortoise    named 
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Manthara,  lived.  The  mouse  king  was  introduced  by  the  crow  to  the 
tortoise,  who  received  them  hospitably,  and  after  the  crow  had  told 
Manthara  about  the  pigeons,  and  how  the  mouse  had  freed  them 
from  the  net,  Manthara  asked  the  mouse  why  he  had  left  the  town 
and  retired  to  the  forest,  the  mouse  said  he  formerly  lived  in  the 
City  of  Champa,  in  the  house  of  a  begging  friar,  named  Chudakarna, 
who  used,  at  night,  to  hang  on  a  nail  in  the  wall  his  begging  bowl, 
containing  the  fragments  of  alms  he  had  collected  during  the  day. 
That  bowl,  said  the  mouse,  1  regularly  plundered  every  night,  till  I 
had  collected  quite  a  store  in  the  earth  where  I  burrowed.  One  day 
a  neighboring  friar,  who  was  visiting  Chudakarna,  was  surprised  to 
see  how  high  I  could  jump  from  the  floor  to  pilfer  from  that  bowl. 
He  watched  where  I  ran,  unearthed  the  horde  I  had  industriously 
collected,  and  alas  !  left  me  poor  and  wretched  ;  for  as  it  is  said  : 
better  live  in  a  forest  infested  with  tigers  and  elephants,  on  fruits 
and  water,  clad  in  garments  of  bark,  and  grass  for  a  bed,  than,  when 
your  fortune  is  lost,  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  friends.  He  who  has  a 
contented  mind  lacks  nothing.  The  man  whose  foot  is  well  shod, 
has,  as  it  were,  the  earth  covered  for  him  with  leather.  And  poetry, 
and  the  companionship  of  a  true  friend,  are  at  least  two  delicious 
fruits  still  found  amongst  the  insi]:)id  products  of  the  tree  of  human 
life. 

When  the  mouse  finished  speaking,  the  tortoise  continued  the 
discourse  in  a  like  philosophic  strain.  Riches,  he  said,  are  but  as 
dust  on  the  feet ;  youth  flies  past  with  the  swiftness  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  vital  strength  is  transient  as  a  tremulous  dew  drop ;  life 
itself  is  as  foam  on  the  river.  He  alone  who  gives  others  his  wealth 
saves  it ;  'kept,  it  is  but  a  burden  borne  for  another,  and  a  vessel  of 
trouble.  He  considered  the  fault  of  their  friend,  the  mouse,  was,  he 
saved  too  much.  It  is  wisdom  to  continually  save  a  little,  but  folly 
to  save  much.  It  is  hard  to  find  these  virtues  in  the  same  man  : 
generosity  and  kind  words,  heroism  and  clemency,  wealth  and  liber- 
ality, and  knowledge  without  conceit.  Let  me  tell  you,  he  con- 
tinued, how  an  over  greedy  jackal  lost  his  life  through  his  greed.  A 
hunter  one  day  chased  a  deer  into  the  Vindhya  forest  and  killed 
him.  While  hauling  the  deer  along,  he  espied  a  wild  boar.  He  at 
once  threw  down  the  carcass  of  the  deer,  sent  a  well-aimed  arrow 
from  his  bow  and  mortally  wounded  the  boar,  who  with  a  roar  like 
thunder,  turned  on  his  assailant,  and,  with  the  tusks,  so  gored  him 
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that  he  at  length  fell  like  a  tree  cut  at  its  roots.  A  serpent,  hidden 
in  the  grass,  in  the  struggle,  was  trampled  to  death.  A  prowling 
jackal  chancing  to  come  that  way,  found  the  dead  bodies  of  man, 
deer,  boar  and  serpent,  and  thought  himself  in  luck,  to  find  three 
months'  tood  in  one  spot.  In  gloating  over  his  prey,  and  estimat- 
ing for  how  long  a  time  they  would  appease  his  hunger,  he  niggardly 
decided  that  the  sinew  of  the  hunters'  bow  string  would  serve  him 
for  the  first  day,  and  began  to  eat  it.  But  so  soon  as  he  had  bitten 
the  bow  string  through,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  up-springing 
bow  pierced  Dirgharava,  the  greedy  jackal,  to  the  heart.  It  is  well 
not  to  long  after  the  unattainable,  nor  to  bewail  the  lost.  Wheel- 
like, sadness  and  joy  turn  round  for  all.  It  is  folly  to  be  over 
anxious  for  what  the  Creator  has  already  provided.  The  mother's 
breasts  stream  with  milk  when  her  offspring  come  into  the  world. 
He  who  makes  the  geese  white,  the  parrots  green,  and  the  peacocks 
many  colored,  he  will  provide  for  thee. 

The  three  friends  lived  happily  together,  and  a  deer,  who  was 
fleeing  from  his  pursuers,  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  little 
circle.  From  the  deer  they  learned  that  hunters  were  coming  that 
way,  and  after  much  deliberation,  and  good  story-telling,  which  we 
must  pass  over,  they  resolved  to  seek  out  another  pool,  and  started 
on  the  way.  The  poor  tortoise  was  caught  en  route  by  a  hunter,  to 
whose  bow  he  was  bound.  The  three  friends  were  dejected  at  his 
capture,  but  decided  to  attempt  his  rescue  so  long  as  the  hunter 
kept  in  the  forest.  On  his  way  homeward,  the  hunter,  tired  and 
thirsty,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  to  drink  some  water.  The 
mouse  quickly  contrived  a  plot  to  free  Manthura.  The  deer  must 
feign  to  be  dead,  stretched  out  by  the  water  s  edge,  the  crow  must 
stand  over  him  picking  something  with  his  beak,  which  would  be 
sure  to  catch  the  hunter's  eye,  who  would  hurry  to  secure  the  deer, 
when  he,  the  mouse,  could  gnaw  the  string  which  fastened  the 
tortoise,  who  could  escape  into  the  water,  and  the  deer,  at  the  last 
moment,  could  jump  up  and  run  off.  All  happened  as  the  mouse 
planned  it,  and  when  the  hunter  went  back  to  the  tree,  where  he 
had  left  his  bow,  and  found  the  tortoise  gone,  he  blamed  himself  for 
his  loss,  and  went  his  way,  thinking  that  the  man  who  leaves  a  cer- 
tainty to  run  after  something  doubtful  is  apt  to  lose  both.  With 
this  a])()logue,  Vishnusarman  closes  his  first  story  collection,  called 
Mitralabha,  or  the  gaining  of  friends. 
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A  merchant  named  Vardhamana  loaded  his  ox-cart  with  wares 
of  different  sorts,  and  started  on  a  trip  to  Cashmire.  He  was  rich, 
but  his  friends  were  richer,  and  for  that  reason  he  was  anxious  to 
increase  his  wealth.  Looking  at  the  lowly,  a  man  may  become  rich 
in  his  own  estimation,  but  looking  upwards  all  are  poor.  Water 
constantly  falling,  though  but  drop  by  drop,  will  fill  the  pitcher ; 
accretion,  though  particle  by  particle,  will  make  the  ant  hill  ;  and 
after  that  method,  knowledge,  virtue  and  wealth  may  be  acquired. 
In  travelling  through  the  great  forest  Sudurga,  one  of  his  oxen, 
Sanjivaka,  fell  down  broken  kneed,  and  could  go  no  further.  This 
made  the  merchant  think  that  no  matter  how  well  laid  a  man's  plans 
are,  they  can  bear  no  fruit  without  the  aid  of  Providence  ;  and  so 
long  as  a  man  does  not  lose  heart  he  may  succeed.  Pondering  over 
such  thoughts,  he  went  back,  bought  another  ox,  returned  for  his 
cart  and  proceeded  on  his  journey,  leaving  the  foundered  ox  to  his 
fate.  The  injured  ox  did  not  perish,  but  grew  strong,  and  in  time 
roamed  bellowing  about  the  forest. 

One  day  a  lion,  named  Pingalica,  who  was  lord  of  that  forest, 
went  down  to  the  Jumna  river  to  drink,  but  when  he  heard,  to  him, 
the  strange  sound  of  the  bellowing  ox,  he  turned  tail  and  went  back 
to  his  cover,  wondering  if  his  throne  were  in  danger.  This  was 
witnessed  by  Damanaka  and  Karataka,  two  jackals,  who  had  heredi- 
tary claims  to  be  ministers  at  the  lion's  court,  but  who  at  that  time 
were,  for  some  reason,  out  of  court  favor.  The  two  talked  over 
what  they  had  seen,  as  well  as  their  grievances  against  the  king,  but 
Karataka  thought  that  criticism  of  the  lion's  conduct  was  not  their 
business ;  their  business  was  to  hunt  up  food,  and  if  they  went 
beyond  their  own  sphere  of  duty,  in  the  end  they  might  share  a  like 
fate  to  that  of  the  monkey,  who  lost  his  life  by  pulling  out  the 
wedge  from  the  sawyer's  plank.  It  might  be  all  right,  he  said,  for 
the  chief  minister  to  concern  himself  about  his  sovereign's  doings ; 
no  one  else  had  the  right  to  do  so,  even  from  regard  for  the  king, 
and  if  anyone  were  foolish  enough  to  think  he  had,  he  would  be 
liable  to  fare  as  the  braying  donkey  did. 

Damanaka  asks  to  hear  the  story,  and  Karataka  says :  A 
laundryman  in  Varanasi,  had  gone  to  bed  at  night,  and  with  his  wife 
was  soundly  sleeping,  when  thieves  broke  in  to  steal  his  goods.  In 
the  courtyard  of  the  house  there  stood  a  donkey  tied  up,  and  a  dog 
lay  near  him.     The  ass  said  to  the  dog,  friend  this  is  your  business, 
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why  don't  you  bark  and  wake  our  master?  The  dog  replied,  my 
dear  you  have  no  right  to  cross  question  me  :  and  I  may  ask  if  you 
know  how  faithfully  I  have  watched  this  house  day  and  night,  so  that 
for  years  our  master  has  had  no  trouble,  and  that  because  he  has 
had  none,  he  does  not  now  deem  it  worth  while  to  feed  me.  The 
ass  calls  the  dog  a  villain  for  harboring  such  thoughts  in  a  time  of 
peril,  and  angrily  declaring  he  will  see  that  the  master  is  roused, 
starts  to  bray.  He  brayed  loud  and  long,  and  the  laundryman 
awakened  from  a  sound  sleep,  became  so  enraged  at  the  noise,  that 
he  ran  out  with  a  stick  and  thrashed  the  ass  nearly  to  death. 

The  two  jackals  confidentially  talk  over  the  numerous  trials, 
which  servants,  even  of  high  estate,  must  bear  from  their  masters, 
and  of  the  fulsome  flattery  the  successful  courtier  must  stoop  to 
practise.  Damanaka  shrewdly  foresees,  that  the  strange  bellowing, 
heard  by  the  lion,  in  the  forest,  may  be  turned  to  account,  as  a 
means  for  getting  his  friend  and  himself  reinstated  in  Pingalica's 
favor,  and  to  that  end  he  seeks  an  interview  with  the  lion.  The  story 
of  the  meeting  is  admirably  told.  He  seeks  the  presence  of  his 
august  master  because  he  thinks  there  is  an  opportunity  to  render 
his  sovereign  a  slight  service.  The  meanest  things  are  sometimes 
found  by  his  majesty  to  be  useful ;  and  his  talents,  be  they  what 
they  may,  with  unreserved  devotion,  are  at  the  royal  service.  A\here 
all  are  put  on  the  same  dead  level,  the  services  of  the  most  energetic 
are  lost  to  the  state.  A  diamond  may  roll  on  the  anklet  of  a  nautch 
girl,  and  a  paste  jewel  may  flauntingly  debase  the  crown  of  a  monarch  ; 
no  matter,  let  them  stay  where  they  are  ;  glass  after  all  is  but  glass, 
the  gem  remains  a  gem.  A  jewel  that  should  have  a  gold  setting 
may  chance  to  be  set  in  lead,  it  does  not  grumble,  but  shines  just  the 
same  ;  the  jeweller  who  blundered  in  the  setting  is  the  one  who  is 
culpable.  The  lion  avers  he  did  not  wish  to  force  Damanaka  to 
retire,  and  that  ill  disposed  tattlers  must  have  told  his  servant  lies. 
Damanaka  is  invited  to  speak  in  confidencfe  as  the  king's  minister, 
and  asks  the  lion  why  he  did  not  drink  at  the  river,  and  what  causes 
him  apprehension  ?  He  himself  has  also  heard  that  terrible  noise 
but  cannot  advise  the  lion  till  he  learns  more  about  it.  One  thing 
is  certain,  an  animal  that  bellows  in  such  a  manner  must  be  a  creature 
of  immense  strength.  l>oth  jackals  are  reinstated  in  the  lion's  favor, 
and  together  they  go  in  quest  of  the  bellowing  monster.  On  the  way 
Karat  ika  asks  Damanaka  if  he  knows  what  the  noise  is.      Damanaka 
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replies,  of  course  he  knows  ;  he  knew  before  he  went  to  see  the  lion. 
It  is  made  by  an  ox,  an  animal  jackals  eat  every  day.  Karataka 
asks  why  did  you  not  tell  the  king  so.  If  I  had,  quoth  he,  do  you 
think  we  should  have  been  taken  into  favor  again  ?  A  master's 
fears  are  not  to  be  allayed  at  once.  Did  Karataka  never  hear  the 
story  of  Dadhikarna  ?     Well,  he  would  tell  it. 

There  was  a  lion  who  lived  on  the  Arbuda-Sikhara  Mountain^ 
who  was  plagued  by  a  mouse,  which  grew  so  bold  that  it  even  gnaw- 
ed the  tip  of  his  mane,  though  the  lion  could  never  catch  it.  At  last 
he  thought  it  would  be  best  to  fight  the  mouse  with  its  natural 
enemy ;  so  he  went  to  the  village  and  got  a  cat,  whom  he  treated 
well,  and  of  whom  the  mouse  was  so  frightened  that  it  kept  in  its 
hole.  A\'henever  the  lion  heard  the  mouse  stirring,  he  was  sure  to 
treat  the  cat  with  e.xtra  attention.  One  day  the  mouse,  driven  by 
hunger,  came  out  of  his  hole,  and  was  caught  by  the  cat.  From 
that  day  the  lion  cared  no  more  for  the  cat,  who  soon  perished  from 
hunger. 

With  much  finesse  the  lion  and  ox  were  brought  together. 
The  ox  soon  became  a  favorite  at  court,  and  in  lieu  of  the  jackals, 
became  purveyor  for  the  royal  household.  A  number  of  good  stories 
are  told  while  these  things  came  to  pass.  Damanaka  tells  Karataka 
that  the  promotion  of  the  ox,  and  their  abasement,  is  their  own  fault, 
and  brings  forward  striking  instances  of  others  who  suffered  in  a 
similar  way.  So  long  as  only  they  themselves  were  to  blame,  it  were 
foolish  to  complain.  One  thing  was  worth  attention.  They  for- 
merly made  the  lion  and  ox  friends,  why  could  they  net  now  make 
them  enemies.  An  artist  on  a  smooth  even  surface  represents 
mountains  and  valleys,  and  gives  them  at  will  the  semblance  of 
things  near  at  hand,  or  things  at  a  distance.  So  a  skilful  plotter, 
can  make  falsehood  look  like  truth.  Damanaka  succeeded  in  his 
purpose.  He  tells^  the  lion  confidentially  that  the  ox  aims  at  his 
crown  ;  and  he  tells  the  ox  confidentially  that  the  lion  intends  to 
devour  him.  At  last  the  ox  is  slain  by  the  lion,  who  too  late  repents 
his  cruel  deed  ;  and  so  ends  the  second  book. 

The  third  book  narrates  how  the  geese  and  peacocks  went  to 
war,  and  how  the  crows,  in  the  guise  of  friends  gained  entrance  to 
the  goose  fortress  and  betrayed  the  geese.  The  crane  Dirghamukha, 
a  subject  of  the  goose-king  Hiranyagarbha  liked  to  see  foreign  parts. 
One   day   he   was    travelling  over  a  piece  of  burnt  woods,   in  the 
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Vindhya  Mountains,  which  belonged  to  Chitravarna  king  of  the  pea- 
cocks, when  he  was  challenged  to  tell  who  he  was,  and  whence  he 
came.  After  making  respectful  answer,  the  peacocks  asked  him, 
whether  of  the  two  countries  and  kings  are  the  better,  yours  or  ours? 
In  reply,  he  said  that  his  country  was  like  a  paradise,  and  his  king 
was  worthy  of  his  country,  but  as  for  theirs,  he  would  advise  them  to 
emigrate  from  such  a  desert.  When  he  said  this,  they  became  ex- 
asperated, as  the  monkeys  did  when  the  birds  in  a  rain  storm  advised 
them  to  build  places  of  shelter.  Advice  to  fools  is  like  milk  to  a 
serpent,  it  only  increases  the  natural  flow  of  venom. 

All  this,  after  his  return  home,  was  related  by  the  crane,  to  the 
goose-king,  Hiranyagaibha,  who  was  interested  in  its  recital,  and 
enquired  what  then  was  done  Sire,  said  the  crane,  they  asked  me 
who  made  yoti  king  :  when  I  hurled  back  the  taunt,  and  asked  who 
made  your  peacock  king  ;  whereupon  they  tried  to  take  my  life. 
The  king  laughingly  hinted  that  the  crane  did  not  prudently 
estimate  his  position  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  or  he  would  have 
controlled  his  tongue  better.  Did  not  the  ass,  clad  in  a  tiger's  skin, 
come  to  grief  through  his  voice?  The  crane,  going  on  with  his 
story,  said  :  I  was  at  length  taken  before  the  peacock-king,  who 
bade  me  return  home  and  warn  your  majesty  to  jjrepare  for  war, 
adding  that  he  would  send  his  own  herald,  the  parrot,  with  me. 
The  parrot  refused  to  accompany  me,  giving  as  his  reason  stories 
showing  the  danger  of  being  found  in  bad  company.  He  knew  of  a 
traveller,  who,  one  hot  summer  day,  lay  down  to  rest  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree.  He  slept  soundly,  and  so  long  that  the  shadow  of 
the  tree  [)assed  off  his  face,  when  a  good-natured  goose,  who,  with  a 
crow,  lived  in  the  tree,  spread  his  wings  and  kept  the  sun's  glare  off 
the  travellei's  face.  The  weary  man  slept  pleasantly,  and  in  his 
deep  sleep  opened  his  mouth.  The  crow,  from  his  inborn  ill-nature, 
could  not  bear  to  see  another  happy,  even  in  sleep ;  so  he  bespat- 
tered the  traveller's  face  with  filth  and  flew  ayay.  The  sleeper 
awoke,  seized  his  bow,  and  in  his  anger 'shot  the  goose,  whom  he 
took  to  be  the  cause  of  his  discomfiture.  That  is  what  came  of 
living  with  a  villain.  I  said,  the  jjarrot,  as  herald,  represented  his 
sovereign,  and  that  if  he  came  with  mc,  I  should  so  honour  him. 
The  parrot  said  my  action  in  stirring  U|)  bad  blood  between  the  two 
countries  branded  me  as  a  bad  fellow,  and  fair  words  in  the  mouth 
of  such  an  one  were  as  flowers  out  of  season.       He  was  not  to  be 
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flattered,  as  the  wheelwright  was  by  his  wife,  to  discredit  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses.  After  that  I  hurried  back  to  inform 
your  majesty ;  and  the  parrot,  as  herald  from  the  peacocks,  will  soon 
be  here. 

The  goose-king  and  his  minister  held  a  secret  council,  at  which 
the  minister  avowed  his  conviction  to  be,  the  younger  officers  of 
their  own  army  desired  war,  and  had  made  the  crane  their  tool.  A 
sick  man  is  best  for  the  doctor,  a  debtor  for  the  sheriff,  an  ignoramus 
for  the  school-master.  Confidential  spies  were  appointed,  and 
before  the  council  broke  up,  the  arrival  of  the  parrot  was  announced, 
and  a  warder  was  instructed  to  shew  him  suitable  apartments.  It 
was  decided  to  construct  a  fort  and  provision  it  at  once.  Very  soon 
a  crow  with  his  retinue  came  from  Ceylon,  to  proffer  his  aid  in  the 
coming  war.  The  king  said  crows  saw  much,  and  knew  almost 
everything,  and  he  might  be  received.  But  the  wary  minister  said 
crows  were  land  birds,  and  their  natural  place  in  a  fight  was  with 
land  birds.  Moreover,  the  fool  who  deserts  from  his  own  side  gen- 
erally meets  with  his  reward,  as  did  the  blue  jackal  of  whom  he 
would  tell  the  king.  A  prowling  jackal  one  night  fell  into  an  indigo 
vat,  from  which  he  could  not  get  out.  By  feigning  to  be  dead,  he 
was  next  morning  thrown  on  a  rubbish  heap  by  the  dyer,  and  at  the 
first  chance  skulked  back  to  the  woods.  When  he  saw  his  pelt, 
from  the  indigo,  had  been  made  a  fine  blue  color,  he  thought  he 
could  turn  his  mishap  to  some  account.  So  he  called  the  jackals 
together,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 
presiding  divinity  of  that  forest  as  king  over  all  its  animals,  and  that 
the  goddess  had  installed  him  as  sovereign  by  anointing  him  with 
the  essence  of  certain  sacred  herbs,  which  gave  him  the  royal  color 
as  badge  of  his  supremacy.  His  right  to  rule  was  soon  recognized 
by  all  the  forest-dwelling  animals.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
his  body  guard  and  confidential  attendants  were  jackals  ;  but  when 
lions,  tigers  and  such  like  noble  animals  came  to  his  court,  he 
favored  them  and  neglected,  and  affected  to  despise,  the  whole 
jackal  race.  The  jackals  were  sorely  dejected  at  being  scorned  by 
their  capricious  king,  and  an  old  and  cunning  member  of  the  tribe 
planned  a  scheme  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  his  injustice.  At 
twilight,  when  the  full  court  had  assembled,  all  the  jackals,  at  a  pre- 
concerted signal,  altogether,  began  to  yell.  Taken  by  surprise,  the 
race  instinct  of  the  king  was  dominant,  and  he  yelled  with  the  rest. 
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Then  the  greater  beasts  knew  him  to  be  only  a  jackal,  and  turned  on 
him  and  slew  him.  Whatever  the  natural  disposition  may  be,  that 
will  be  hard  to  conquer.  It  a  dog  were  made  king,  some  time  or 
another  he  would  gnaw  his  master's  shoe. 

The  parrot  was  accorded  an  interview  and  was  so  insulting  and 
boastful,  that  the  king  grew  angry  with  him,  and  was  about  to  accept 
the  crow's  offer  to  kill  him,  when  the  mmister  interfered  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  disgrace  of  an  ambassador  being  killed  at  the  court  to 
which  he  was  accredited.  A  spy  brings  news  of  the  approaching  in- 
vaders, and  that  the  goose-king  is  harboring  a  traitor.  The  minister 
reiterates  his  belief  that  the  traitor  is  none  other  than  the  crow  ;  but 
the  king  misled  by  the  apparent  zeal  of  the  crow  to  kill  the  parrot, 
declined  to  withdraw  his  confidence.  The  crow,  he  said,  was  a 
stranger,  but  strangers  were  sometimes  of  great  service.  A  foreigner 
by  his  kindness  may  become  as  a  relation,  and  a  relation  by  his 
harshness  as  a  foreigner.  The  seeds  of  death  are  nurtured  in  one's 
own  body,  the  healing  drug  in  the  distant  forest.  Did  they  not  know 
the  story  of  the  prince,  who,  after  a  short  service  gave  up  his  only 
son  to  save  his  sovereign, 

The  invading  army  was  attacked  on  the  march,  and  suffered 
great  loss.  But  the  fortunes  of  war  were  retrieved  ;  the  fort  was 
invested ;  the  crow,  who  was  a  traitor,  threw  fire  into  the  stores,  and 
after  hard  fighting  on  both  sides,  the  great  fortress  of  the  goose-king 
was  taken. 

The  fourth  book  relates  to  peace.  It  opens  with  Hiranyagarbha 
complaining  against  the  evil  fate  which  led  him  to  trust  the  crow. 
The  minister  reminded  his  majesty,  that,  though  when  we  err  it  is 
pleasanter  to  blame  our  unlucky  stars  than  ourselves,  nevertheless  it 
is  unwise  to  do  so,  and  it  is  equally  foolish  to  disregard  the  advise  of 
well  wishing  friends,  as  the  tortoise  did  when  he  fell  from  the  stick 
and  perished.  The  story  runs.  In  the  Magadha  country  there  is 
a  lake,  where  lived  two  geese  and  a  tortoise,  who  was  their  friend. 
One  day  the  tortoise  heard  some  fishermen -say,  that  on  the  morrow 
they  would  fish  in  that  lake,  and  expected  a  great  catch  of  fish  and 
turtles.  He  told  his  friends  the  geese,  and  asked  what  he  should  do. 
They  told  him  they  would  think  over  it  to-morrow.  The  tortoise 
said  :  his  trouble  was  near  at  hand,  and  action  must  be  taken  at  once 
to  be  of  any  service.  Said  he,  you  must  at  once  help  me  to  go  to 
another  lake.      I  low  can  we  do  that,  said  the  geese?     If  you,  replied 
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the  tortoise,  only  hold  a  stick  in  your  bills,  by  its  ends,  I  can  grip  it 
with  my  beak  in  the  middle,  and  you  can  carry  me  through  the  air 
to  the  other  lake.  Good,  said  the  geese  ;  but  if  ws  carry  you  in  that 
fashion,  the  crowd  below  will  cry  and  jeer  at  such  a  sight,  and  if  you 
lose  your  temper  and  gibe  back,  you  will  be  killed.  What,  said  the 
tortoise,  you  think  me  a  fool,  not  a  word  in  reply  will  I  say.  But 
when  the  cowherds  ran  after  this  novel  convoy  through  the  air,  one 
saying  it  were  as  well  to  roast  that  tortoise  here  where  he  falls,  and 
another  saying,  no  ;  better  to  take  him  home  first,  the  foolish  tortoise 
forgot  his  promise,  and  angrily  told  them  they  should  lick  the  dust 
first.     And  saying  that  he  fell  and  was  killed. 

Two  or  three  other  stories,  we  must  pass  by,  branch  off  from 
this  main  story  told  by  the  minister.  A  spy  came  in  at  the  close  of 
the  minister's  story  and  confirmed  what  was  before  known  of  the 
crow's  treachery.  Alas,  said  the  king,  he  who  confides  in  his  enemies 
from  their  apparent  regard  or  service,  sleeps  on  a  tree  top,  and  is 
rudely  awakened  when  he  falls.  The  spy  reports  that  he  saw  the 
crow  at  the  court  of  the  peacock-king,  where  he  was  boasting  of  his 
service  and  laying  claim  to  reward.  The  king,  said  the  spy,  would 
have  given  him  a  viceroyalty  but  for  the  earnest  protest  of  the 
minister,  who  said  such  a  favor  conferred  on  a  low  man  disappears 
like  water  upon  sand,  and  a  mean  man  put  in  a  high  position  will 
seek  to  hurt  his  master,  as  the  mouse  sought  to  kill  the  muni  who 
had  made  him  a  tiger.  This  is  the  tale.  In  the  Gautama  forest 
there  lived  a  great  sage  named  Mahatapa.  One  day  a  crow  flying 
away  with  a  mouse  let  it  fall,  when  the  sage  picked  it  up  and  reared 
it.  A  cat  sought  to  catch  the  mouse,  when  it  ran  terrified,  for  pro- 
tection to  the  sage,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  sanctity,  changed  it  into  a 
cat.  When  the  cat  stood  in  terror  of  a  dog,  he  turned  it  into  a  dog  ; 
and  when  the  dog  was  terrified  by  a  tiger,  he  made  it  a  tiger.  But 
to  the  good  man,  the  animal  was  always  the  same  mouse,  whose  life 
he  saved  ,  The  tiger  knew  this,  and  thought,  so  long  as  this  man 
lives  my  antecedents  will  never  be  forgotten.  So  the  tiger  made  up 
his  mind  to  kill  him.  But  the  good  man  knew  the  wicked  design  of 
the  tiger  and  made  it  a  mouse  again. 

The  minister  also  told  the  story  of  a  crane,  which  lived  at  the 
Padmagarbha  lake.  The  crane  was  old,  and  no  longer  able  to  fish 
for  himself.  As  he  stood  dejected,  a  crab  saw  him  and  asked  why 
he  stood   fasting   there  ?     The  crane   said  he  had  heard  fishermen 
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arrange  to  drain  the  lake,  and  as  his  Hvehhood  depended  on  fish, 
that  would  be  death  to  him.  The  danger  affected  him  so  much  that 
he  cared  nothing  about  food  all  that  day.  The  news  soon  spread 
through  the  lake  district,  and  in  so  peculiar  a  strait,  the  fish  conclud- 
ed they  might  for  once  consult  with  a  natural  enemy,  so  they  asked 
the  crane  what  they  should  do.  He  said  he  knew  no  way  of  safety 
for  them,  unless  one  by  one  he  took  them  to  another  lake.  The 
foolish  fish  consented,  and  one  by  one  they  were  eaten  by  that  wick- 
ed crane.  He  then  cast  greedy  eyes  on  a  crab  whose  flesh  was  a 
novelty,  and  agreed  to  carry  him  also.  The  crab  saw  that  the  ground 
over  which  he  was  borne  was  strewed  with  fish  bones,  and  knew  too 
well  their  meaning.  But  quickly  deciding  to  make  the  best  fight  he 
could,  he  seized  the  crane's  neck  with  his  claw,  cut  it  in  two  and 
killed  him.  So  the  crane  who  might  have  gone  on  eating  fish,  died 
because  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  crabs'  flesh. 

The  peacock-king  called  an  assembly  to  consider  the  subject  of 
national  treaties,  with  a  view  to  learn  if  he  should  make  an  alliance 
with  the  gDose-king.  The  crow  was  questioned,  as  he  had  tarried  a 
long  time  at  Hiranyagarbha's  court.  He  said  the  king  was  of  noble 
mind,  of  the  old  heroic  type  ;  and  that  the  man  equal  to  his  minister 
would  be  hard  to  find.  The  peacock-king  asked  :  If  they  are  so 
able,  why  did  they  not  detect  you  as  a  spy  ?  The  crow  said  :  The 
minister  at  once  suspected  me,  though  there  is  no  more  skill  in 
deceiving  a  frank  generous  man,  than  there  would  be  in  slaying  a 
child  who  goes  to  sleep  in  your  lap.  Tiie  truthful  man  judging  others 
by  himself,  thinks  they  are  truthful,  as  the  Brahmin  did  with  regard 
to  his  goat.  A  certain  Brahmin,  wlio  lived  in  the  forest  of  Ciautama, 
went  to  the  village  and  bought  a  goat  for  sacrifice.  (loing  home  with 
the  goat  on  his  shoulder  he  was  du])ed  by  three  shar|:)ers  through 
their  persistent  preconcerted  lying.  The  first  scoundrel  said.  Hallo 
Brahmin,  why  are  you  carrying  a  dog  on  your  shoulder?  The 
Brahmin  said,  it  is  not  a  dog  but  a  goat  for  sacrifice.  Going  on  a 
short  distance,  he  met  scamp  number  two,  who  put  the  same  question. 
'I'his  time  the  l^rahmin  laid  the  goat  down  on  the  ground,  looked  at 
jt  several  times,  then  put  it  again  on  his  shoulder,  and  went  on  some- 
what disconcerted  ;  for  the  minds  of  good  men  even  sometimes 
waver  through  the  words  of  knaves.  Those  who  trust  deceitful  men 
in  the  end  rue  it,  as  the  camel  did  when  he  trusted  to  the  honor  of 
the  jackal.       The  Brahmin  met  with  the  third  rogue,    who   asked 
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what  he  meant  by  carryhig  a  dog  about  on  his  shoulder  ?  The 
Brahmin,  completely  nonplussed,  gave  up  the  beast,  purified  him- 
self with  water,  and  went  home.  The  rogues  took  up  the  goat  and 
ate  it. 

The  peacock-king  asked  the  crow  how  he  could  live  so  long  in 
the  enemy's  country.  The  crow  said,  he  who  works  for  his  own 
ends  or  his  master's  profit,  cannot  afford  to  be  nice  as  to  what  he 
does.  The  old  serpent  Mandaviserpa  carried  his  enemies  on  his 
back,  that  he  might  in  the  end  eat  them.  The  serpent  who  was  old, 
and  darted  after  his  prey  with  difficulty  left  his  place  in  a  deserted 
garden,  crept  through  the  broken  wall,  and  lay  dejected  near  the 
margin  of  a  small  lake.  A  frog  saw  him  in  this  plight,  and  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  look  after  food.  The  serpent  whetted  the  frog's 
curiosity  by  saying  he  did  not  know  why  a  frog  should  take  an  in- 
terest in  his  ill-fated  life,  and  then  said  he  had  bitten  and  killed  the 
son  of  a  Brahmin,  who  smote  him  with  a  curse,  compelling  him 
thenceforth  to  carry  frogs  on  his  back,  at  their  pleasure.  Some  of  the 
finest  passages  in  the  Hitopadesa  are  put  in  the  serpent's  account  of 
the  death  of  the  young  Brahmin,  and  the  accompanying  reflections 
over  life,  death,  and  that  sorrow  which,  in  some  form,  is  the  invari- 
able concomitant  of  human  lite.  Life  decays  like  the  evaporation*of 
water  from  a  jar,  imperceptibly,  but  surely.  The  water  dries  up  ; 
and  each  day's  life  brings  every  living  being  a  stage  nearer  death. 
All  things  earthly  are  transient.  Even  friendships  are  rare,  and  of 
short  duration,  A  plank  may  meet  a  plank  in  midocean,  but  never 
to  meet  again  ;  and  in  like  manner  on  the  great  sea  of  life,  is  the 
meeting  of  friends.  As  the  wavelets  of  a  river  run  on  and  never 
return  ;  so,  night  and  day,  and  in  a  stream  that  flows  on  for  ever, 
glide  away  the  lives  of  morals.  The  frog  told  the  serpent's  story  to 
the  king  of  the  frogs,  who  went  and  took  a  daily  ride  on  the  serpent's 
back.  On  the  first  day  he  glided  along  swiftly  to  the  delight  of  the 
frog-king.  On  the  second  day  his  pace  was  sluggish,  and  when  ask- 
ed the  reason,  he  said  he  was  exhausted  for  want  of  food.  Upon 
this,  the  frog-king  gave  the  serpent  leave  to  eat  some  of  the  common 
frogs.  I  accept  this  great  favor  from  your  majesty,  said  the  serpent ; 
and  daily  thenceforth  he  partook  of  the  frogs  till  none  of  the  com- 
mon frogs  was  left ;  and  then,  he  ate  the  king. 

The   minister   said :     And  I  fear  lest  you  think   with   reason 
enough  of  old  stories.     The  goose-king  is  a  fit  ally,  and  we  should 
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make  a  treaty  with  him.  The  king  was  not  for  giving  up  the  war, 
and  waxed  angry  and  blustered,  till  his  minister  reminded  him  that 
any  ill  considered  action  would  lead  to  regret,  as  did  the  Brahmins 
killing  of  the  mungoose.  The  Brahmin  Madhava  lived  in  Uj-jain. 
One  day  his  wife  left  him  at  home,  to  be  for  a  short  time  custodian 
of  their  young  child  ;  and  shortly  after  came  an  invitation  to  him 
from  the  king  to  attend  a  Sraddha  ceremony.  The  Brahmin  was 
poor  and  feared  if  he  did  not  go  at  once  somebody  else  might  go  in 
his  place.  Still  he  hesitated  on  account  of  the  child.  In  the  end 
he  resolved  to  leave  the  child  m  the  protection  of  a  tame  mungoose 
which  lived  in  the  house.  So  he  went,  and  had  not  been  long  away 
when  a  cobra  approached  the  child's  bed.  The  mungoose  killed  it, 
and  tore  it  in  pieces  in  his  rage.  Soon  after,  the  Brahmin  came 
back,  and  the  mungoose  rolled  at  his  feet  for  joy.  But  when  the 
Brahmin  saw  that  his  mouth  and  feet  were  bloodstained,  he  at  once 
concluded  that  the  beast  had  killed  his  child  ;  and  in  his  wrath  he 
killed  the  mungoose.  When  he  went  into  his  house  he  found  the 
child  safe  and  a  deadly  serpent  torn  to  pieces,  and  then  he  bitterly 
repented  his  hasty  and  cruel  deed.  Do  not,  said  the  minister  to  the 
king,  you  in  like  manner  give  way  to  passion  in  these  negotiations. 
The  king  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  minister  ;  and  Vishnusarmans 
lessons  are  thus  brought  to  a  close. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  these  fables,  and  many 
found  in  the  Greek,  and  other  branches,  of  Indogermanic  literature. 
Which  of  these  literatures  has  given,  and  which  has  received,  and  to 
what  degree,  are  still  vexed  questions.  Some  scholars  incline  with 
Jacob  Grimm  to  the  opinion  that  many  of  these  apologues  must  have 
had  a  common  origin,  in  the  distant  past,  before  either  Grecian  or 
Indian  literature  was  in  being.  Their  Indian  i)arentage  is  without 
doubt  Buddhistic.  Numerous  Indian  stories  from  old  Buddhist 
books,  are  found  in  Chinese  works  written  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago,  while  many  of  the  animal  fables  are  in  the  Jatakas  or 
Buddhist  birth  stories  of  which  there  are  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
Thus  it  is  tolerably  certain,  that  many  of  these  stories  which,  in 
different  quarters  of  the  earth,  for  ages  have  given  instruction  to,  and 
provoked  mirth  amongst  men,  are  offshoots  from  one  of  the  greatest 
of,  what  are  called,  the  natural  religions  of  the  world. 


THE  PASTON  LETTERS. 


Scenes     Krom      English.     Life     During 
ttie     Wars     of    the     Roses. 


( Read  by  H.  B.  IVittoti  before  the  Hamilton  Association  ) 


These  famous  papers  comprise  the  corre- 
spondence and  documents  of  the  Pastons,  a 
family  who  lived  many  years  in  the  county  of 
Js'orfolk,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England  The 
sumptuous  edition  of  this  work,  edited  by 
Gairdner  and  published  in  Arber's  annotated 
reprints,  contains  altogether  1,086  Paston  let- 
ters and  papers.  They  were  written  between 
the  years  1419  and  1506,  one  of  the  stormiest 
periods  of  P^ngli^h  history.  During  the  inter- 
vening 86  years,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
these  letters,  some  of  the  most  striking  events 
in  the  life  of  the  English  nation  took  place. 
England  had  five  sovereigns  during  these 
years.  Henry  V.  ruled  three  years,  a  third  of 
his  whole  reign.  Henry  VI.  was  king  39 
years  and  Edward  ^4!.  22  years.  Then  follow- 
ed the  mere  shadow  of  a  reign  of  Edward  V., 
who  was  murdered  in  the  tower,  and  the  two 
years'  reign  of  Richard  III.,  and  then  20  of 
the  24  years  during  which  Henry  VII.  was 
king  of  England. 

The  wars  of  the  Roses — the  struggle  between 
the  white  rose  of  York  and  the  red 
rose  of  Lancaster— for  the  English 
crown,  were  waged  at  intervals  for  nearly 
half  the  eighty-six  years  covered  by  the 
Paston  letters.  Comines,  the  French 
chronicler  of  the  times,  says  the  calamities  of 
these  wars  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  soldiers 
who  fought  in  them,  and  that  the  campaigns 
were  of  short  duration,  so  that  including  the 
fourteen  or  fifteen  engagements  of  the  whole 
struggle,  the  time  of  actual  warfare  was  not 
more  than  two  years.  ]'e  that  as  it  may,  the 
strife  was  a  deadly  one.  In  it  I^nglishmen 
caused  each  other's  blood  to  flcnv  like  water. 
I^ighty  princes  of  the  blood  met  a  violent 
death,  and  half  the  nobility  were  swept  away 
by  fratricidal  hands.  The  headsmen,  with  his 
axo  and  block,  was  a  grim  destroyer  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  warrior  with  his  armor. 
An  act  of  the  first  parliament  under  Edward 
IV.  imposed  penalties  of  treason  against 
Henry  the  deposed  king,  Margaret  the  (pieon, 
and  their  son,  and  against  two  dukes,  ten 
earls,  and  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
knights,  priests  and  esquires.  Under  acts  of 
attainder  passed  by  parliament,  it  is  said  that, 
including  the  whole  period  of  the  wars  of  the 
roses,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  land  of  the  king- 
dom was  forfeited  to  the  crown. ' 

At  the  time  of  these  wars,  some  of  the  great 


English  nobles  lived  in  almost  regal  state. 
The  power  behind  the  throne  was  becoming  as 
great,  or  greater,  than  that  on  the  throne. 
The  name  "  king-maker,"  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  shows  the  dependent  power  of  the 
kiner  on  that  of  the  subject  had,  in  one  case  at 
least  become  a  recognized  fact.  At  the  dif- 
ferent English  mansions  of  Warwick  thirty 
thousand  people  were  fed  daily  ;  and  when  he 
was  in  London  so  great  was  the  number  of  re- 
tainers and  guests  at  his  town  house  that  "six 
oxen  were  eaten  at  a  breakfast."  He  attended 
parliament  with  an  immense  retinue  of  liveried 
servants,  and  it  required  but  a  sign  for  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  to  rally  under  his  banner. 
But  these  ambitious  nobles  "  builded  better 
than  they  knew."  In  smiting  each  other  in 
their  fury  they  dealt  deadly  blows  at  the 
whole  feudal  system.  This  was  no  small  bless- 
ing, for  the  feudalism  which  augmented  the 
power  of  the  nobles  till  it  menaced  the  throne, 
also  doomed  the  toiling  masses  of  Englishmen 
to  be  bondmen,  almost  without  hope. 

Besides  the  wars  of  the  nobles,  P]ngland  was 
also  distracted  in  those  times  by  popular  out- 
breaks. The  Kentish  uprising,  under  Cade's 
leadership,  from  its  proximity  to  the  capital, 
was  the  most  serious  of  these  revolts.  For  a 
time  London  was  in  considerable  peril,  and  it 
took  hard  fighting  to  quell  the  tumult  Cade's 
attack  on  the  city  occa^iioneii. 

The  character  of  the  Paston  letters  is  domes- 
tic, not  political.  Nevertheless  they  now  and 
again  throw  vivid  gleams  of  indirect  light  on 
what  was  going  on  in  the  great  world  of 
politics.  Here  and  there  eye-witnesses 
of,  and .  participants  in,  famous  doings 
of  that  age  write  to  members  of 
the  Paston  family  very  graphic  accounts 
of  what  they  saw  and  did.  The  collection  also 
contains  interesting  historical  papers  that 
chanced  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pastons. 
The  thousand  letters  show  more  than  200 
correspondents  of  all  ranks  and  c<)ndition8  of 
life,  kings  and  queens,  priors  and  friars,  nobles 
and  farmers.  But  most  of  the  letters  are  be- 
tween members  of  the  Paston  family  and  relate 
chiefly  to  matters  of  family  interest.  Their 
irresistible  charm  is  the  intensely  realistic 
picture  they  give  of  I'^nglish  life  and  manners 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Before  any  particular  letters  of  the  collection 
engage  our  attention,  it  may   be  well  to  learn 
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something;  more  about  the  Paston  family,  and 
the  somewhat  strange  vicissitudes  of  their 
manuscripts,  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Gairdner  in 
liis  interesting  preface. 

Robert  Paston,  the  head  of  the  Paston 
family,  at  the  time  of  Charlps  the  Second,  was 
made,  by  that  monarch,  Earl  of  Yarmouth. 
His  son  had  no  ma'e  issue  and  the  title  be- 
came extinct.  The  second  Earl  of  Yarmouth 
lacked  the  thrift  of  the  Pastons,  and  became 
so  reduced  in  circumstances  that  he  sold  the 
family  papers  to  Peter  Le  Neve,  a  Norfolk 
antiquary  and  Norroy  king-at-arms  In  1729 
Le  Neve  died,  leaving  his  manuscripts  by  will 
to  Dr.  Tanner,  and  to  ^Martin — honest  Tom 
Martin — of  Palgrave,  Suffolk.  Soon  after  Le 
Neve  died,  Martin  became  a  widower.  In  a 
short  time  he  married  Le  Neve's  widow,  with 
whom  he  lived  nearly  40  years.  Through  this 
second  marriage  he  became  possessed  of  a  large 
number  of  Le  Neve's  MSS.,  left  in  the  posses- 
sion of  tne  widow. 

Martin,  who  was  passionately  devoted  to 
antiquarian  studies,  and  said  he  could  live  con- 
tented on  bread  and  water  in  order  to  follow 
them  up,  died  in  1771.  His  whole  collection 
of  antiquarian  papers  and  objects  was  sold  for 
£630  to  a  Mr.  Worth,  a  chemist  at  Diss.  Some 
of  the  trivial  portions  of  Martin's  collection. 
Worth  sold  locally  ;  the  printed  books  he  sold 
at  Norwich,  and  some  of  the  MSS.  .tere  sold 
at  two  auctions  in  London,  in  1773  and  1774. 
Worth  died  in  1774.  He  had  not  sold  the 
Paston  MSS..  which  were  bought  from  his 
executors  by  John  Fenn.  Fenn  arranged  his 
trea.-ured  Paston  MSS.  with  ereat  care,  and 
pub'ished  them,  both  in  the  original  spelling 
and  in  a  modernized  version  ;  and  with  fac- 
similes of  the  signatures,  seals  and  water- 
marks of  the  paper  on  which  they  were  Writ- 
ten. Two  volumes  were  published  in  1787, 
two  in  1789,  and  a  posthumous  volume  was 
issued  in  1823  by  his  nephew.  Sergeant  Frere. 
Of  the  two  volumes  first  published,  the  first 
edition  was  sold  in  a  week,  and  was  highly 
praised.  Horace  Walpole  at  the  time  writes  : 
*'  What  antiquary  would  be  answering  a  letter 
from  a  living  countess,  when  he  may  read  one 
from  Eleanor  ^lowbray.  Duchess  of  Norfolk  ? 
To  me  these  letters  make  all  others  not  worth 
reading." 

The  most  competent  authorities  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  scrupulous  care  taken  by  Fenn  m 
the  performance  of  his  work  as  editor.  On 
the  title  page  Fenn  named  his  book:  "  Or- 
ignal  letters  written  during  the  reims  of 
Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III., 
by  persons  of  rank  or  consequence,  containing 
many  curious  anecdotes,  elucidating  public 
matters,  likewise  piivate  manners." 

George  III.  was  much  interested  with  the 
Paston  letters,  and  knighted  Fenn  early  in 
1787,  the  year  of  their  first  publication.  Gaird- 
ner savs,  on  being  knighted,  Fenn  "  there  and 
then  presented  his  majesty  with  three  bound 
volumes  of  MSS..  which  were  the  originals 
published  in  his  first  two  volumes."  These 
bound  MSS.  were  last  seen  in  the  hiinds  of 
(^ueen  Charlotte,  but  they  disappeared  from 
the  royal  library,  and  although  Prince  Albert 
had  diligent  search  made  for  them  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  they  have  never  been  found. 


Strange  to  say,  the  original  MSS.  printed  by 
Fenn  in  the  other  three  volumes  also  disap- 
peared. 

It  was  singular  that  none  of  the  original 
letters  could  be  found.  They  had  been  pub- 
lished at  three  different  times,  and  so  ex- 
traordinary did  it  seem  for  all  to  be  lost  that 
an  able  critic,  Herman  Merivale,  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review,  made  the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  original  letters  a  ground  for  ques- 
tioning the  autheaticity  of  the  entire  coUtc- 
tiun.  Fortunately  ail  cause  to  doubt  the  gen- 
uineness of  these  papers  has  been  removed. 
At  Duneate,  Cambride:eshire,  in  the  hout-e  of 
Phillip  Frere,  son  of  the  Sergeant  Frere,  who 
published  Fenn's  fifth  volume,  the  originals  of 
tliat  volume  were  found  in  186.^.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1875,  the  originals  of  Fenn's  volumes 
three  and  four,  with  93  additi(<nal  unpublished 
letters,  were  found  at  Roydon  hall,  Norfolk, 
the  family  seat  of  the  Frer  s.  Mr.  Gairdner 
examined  these  closely  and  saw  evidences 
that  Fenn  had  gone  over  them  all,  and  had 
copied  some  of  them  with  his  own  hand 

The  Pastons  took  their  name  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Paston,  in  Norfolk,  near  the  eastern 
coast,  about  twenty  miles  from  Norwich. 
Blomefield,  the  county  historian,  accords  them 
an  aristocratic  pedigree,  but  another  and  less 
flattering  genealogist  shows  that  the  early 
Pastons  might  have  truthfully  sung,  as  did 
Beranger,  "  Je  suis  vilain  et  tres  vilain."  But 
whatever  their  lineage,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  William  Paston  was  justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  and  was  called  the  good  judge. 
His  son  John  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and 
became  executor  for  Sir  John  Fastolf,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  much  more  in  the  letters. 
John  Paston  married  Margaret,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  Mauteby,  of  Mauteby  of  Nor- 
folk. Her  letters,  both  in  number  and  imp(jrt- 
ance,  take  first  rank  in  the  collection. 
Margaret  Paston  was  the  mother  of  severa 
children.  The  eldest  of  these  and  the  next  son 
were  both  named  John,  and  in  turn  both  were 
knighted.  After  them  came  William  Paston, 
who  was  a  lawyer.  He  had  two  sons,  and  one 
of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Thos.  Man- 
ners, first  Earl  of  Rutland.  His  second  son, 
Clement,  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  was  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  member  of  this  great 
family.  He  served  his  country  by  sea  and 
land  during  a  long  life.  An  old  county  chron- 
icle says  "  he  was  called  by  Henry  VIII.  his 
champion  ;  by  the  protector  Somerset  his  sol- 
dier ;  by  Queen  Mary  her  seaman,  and  by 
Elizabeth  tier  father."  He  died  childless,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew.  The  line  de- 
scended through  Christopher,  »S)r  Edmund  and 
Sir  Wm.  Paston  to  the  Robert  Paston  already 
mentioned,  who  was  made  Earl  of  Yarmouth 
by  Charles  II. 

There  is  no  intention  to  present  in  this  paper 
a  summary  of  the  Paston  letters.  They  must 
be  read  leisurely  and  in  their  original  orthog- 
raphy, fcr  their  quaintness  and  worth  to  be 
appreciated.  If,  however,  we  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  Mr.  Gairdner's  three  volumes,  and 
read,  though  in  the  most  unmethodic  manner 
here  and  there  a  passage,  it  cannot  fail  to 
bring  up  pleasant  reminiscences  for  such  as 
have  already  feasted    at    his    table,  and  may 
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whet  the  appetite  of  some  who  by  mischance 
are  unaware  of  the  literary  dainties  within 
their  reach. 

Turning  to  the  time  of  the  first  of  these 
letters,  it  will  be  found  the  success  of  the  Eng- 
lish under  Henry  V.  in  France  continued  to 
cause  exultation  in  England.  Agincourt  was 
rejoiced  over  as  the  most  glorious  achievement 
of  English  arms.  The  hrst  piper  in  the  Pas- 
ton  collection  details  how  Henry  V.  in  his 
second  campaign  in  France  caused  o  cities,  31 
towns,  6  abbeys,  and  81  castles  to  surrender  to 
his  prowess.  But  the.-e  conquests  in  France 
soon  turned  to  defeats  in  the  following  reign. 
Henry  VI.  was  always  feeble  and  irresolute, 
but  the  ambitious  projects  which  oppressed 
and  6nally  destroyed  hmi  were  plotted  near 
the  throne  to  which  he  succeeded  when  only  9 
years  old,  long  before  he  reached  years  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  long  years  of  his  minority 
and  the  reverses  to  the  English  arms  in  France, 
were  rich  ground  for  the  seeds  of  civil  strife  to 
grow  in. 

The  three  ministers  of  the  young  king,  who 
stand  out  in  bolder  relief  than  the  rest,  are  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  uncle,  one  of 
the  regents  to  the  crown,  Henry  Beauport, 
afterwards  Cardinal,  and  Wm.  de  la  Pole, 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  It  was  Suffolk  who  arranged 
the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Margaret  of 
Anjou.  He  received  marked  distinction  for 
his  services,  being  made  first  marquis,  then 
duke  Shakespeare,  who  has  made  the  chief 
personages  of  Henry  VI.  reign  realities  to 
live  forever,  contrasts  the  villainy  of  Suffolk 
and  Beaufort  with  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Duke  ot  Gloucester.  But  whiie  Shakespeare 
follows  the  chroniclers  in  the  main,  we  must 
not  forget  that  he  has  the  license  of  a  poet, and 
that  when  it  suits  him  he  uses  it.  In  the 
battle  of  Wakefield  he  makes  Richard  a  hero 
in  the  fray.  His  f dther,  the  Duke  of  York,  says 
after  the  tight  : 

"  Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me, 
And  three  times  cried,   'Courage,  father,  fight 
it  out,' " 

But  we  know  that  the  battle  of  Wakefield  was 
fought  in  14*50,  and  that  Richard  was  born  in 
14ri2,  so  he  could  not  have  borne  arms  at  that 
time,  as  he  was  not  then  9  years  old. 

The  charges  against  Suffolk  by  his  adverse 
contemporaries,  it  is  to  be  feared,  make  him 
as  hideous  as  the  poet  pictures  him.  The  Pas- 
ton  papers  contain  a  full  copy  of  his  impeach- 
ment. It  is  a  most  formidable  document.  He 
is  charged  with  treason  against  ihd  king  by 
causing  his  son  to  be  married  to  "  Margaret, 
dau;,hter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Somerset,  pre- 
suming and  pretending  her  to  be  the  next  in- 
heritable to  the  crown  of  this  your  realm."  It 
aho  charges  that  he  was  bribed  to  deliver  up 
Atijou  and  Maine,  and  that  ho  had  disclosed 
the  secrets  of  the  council  chamber  to  the  am- 
bassador of  the  I'rench  king.  The  king  exon- 
erated Suff()lk  from  the  charge  of  treason  in  the 
count  containing  the  marriage  story.  On  the 
other  charges  he  had  to  leave  Engl.^nd  for  five 
years. 

(iairdner  points  out  that  Suffulk  could  not 
have  been  guilty  of  traitorously,  causing  his 
son  to  marry.      The   iudictment    was    made 


Feb.  7,  1450,  and  Suffolk's  son  was  not  born 
till  Sept.  27,  1442,  and  was  therefore  not  8 
years  old  at  the  time.  It  might  also  be  argued 
that  as  the  paramount  duties  of  an  English 
statesman  in  that  time  were  to  strengthen  the 
weakness  of  an  irresolute  king,  and  to  main- 
tain the  French  conquests  of  the  previous 
reign,  that  the  duke  in  securing  for  his  royal 
master  the  hand  of  a  queen  as  closely  allied 
to  Franca,  and  as  resolute  a^  Margaret 
was,  deserved  praise  for  his  statesman- 
ship, not  punishment  for  treason. 
Suffolk  was  ordered  to  leave  England  by  May 
1,  within  three  months  of  the  date  of  the  in- 
dictment. The  Paston  papers  have  preserved 
a  letter  he  addressed,  before  leaving,  to  his 
son.  As  it  is  a  remarkable  letter  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  give  it  in  full  : 

"  My  dear  and  only  well-beloved  son — I 
beseech  our  Lord  in  heaven,  the  Maker  of  all 
the  world,  to  bless  you,  and  to  send  you  ever 
grace  to  love  Him  and  to  dread  Him  ;  to  the 
which,  as  far  as  a  father  may  charge  his  child, 
I  both  charge  you  and  pray  you  to  set  all  your 
spirits  and  wits  to  do  and  to  know  His  holy 
laws  and  commandments,  by  the  which  ye 
shall,  with  His  great  mercy,  pass  all  the  great 
tempests  and  troubles  of  this  wretched  world. 
And  that  also,  wittingly,  ye  do  nothing  for 
love  nor  dread  of  any  earthly  creature  that 
should  displease  Him.  And  there,  as  any 
frailty  maketh  you  to  fall,  beseech  His  mercy 
soon  to  call  you  to  Him  again  with  repentance, 
satisfaction,  and  contrition  of  your  heart, 
nevermore  in  will  to  offend  him. 

•'  Secondly.  INext  Him,  above  all  earthly 
things,  to  be  true  liegeman  in  heart,  in  will,  in 
thought,  in  deed,  unto  the  king  our  ie'der 
most  high  and  dread  Sovereign  Lord,  to  whom 
both  ye  and  I  be  so  much  bound  to  ;  charging 
you,  as  father  can  and  may,  rather  to  die  than 
to  be  the  contrary,  or  to  know  anything  that 
were  against  the  welfare  or  prosperity  of  his 
most  royal  person,  but  that  as  far  as  your  body 
and  life  may  extend  ye  live  and  die  to  defend 
it,  and  to  let  his  highness  have  knowledge 
thereof  in  all  the  haste  ye  can. 

"  Thirdly,  in  the  same  wise,  I  charge  you, 
my  dear  son,  always,  as  ye  be  bounden  by  the 
commandment  of  God  to  do, to  love,  to  worship 
your  lady  and  mother,  and  also  that  ye  obey 
always  her  commandments,  and  to  believe  her 
counsels  and  advices  in  all  your  works,  the 
which  dread  not  shall  be  best  and  truest  to 
you.  And  if  any  other  body  would  stir  you  to 
the  contrary,  to  flee  the  counsel  in  any  wise, 
for  ye  shall  find  it  nought  and  evil. 

"  Furthermore,  as  far  as  father  may  and  can 
I  charge  you  in  any  wise  to  flee  the  company 
and  counsel  of  proud  men,  of  covetous  men, 
and  of  flattering  men,  the  more  especially  and 
mightily  to  withs-tand  them,  and  not  to  draw, 
nor  to  meddle  with  them,  with  all  your  might 
and  power.  And  to  draw  to  you  and  to  your 
company  good  and  virtuous  men,  and  such  as 
be  of  good  conversation,  and  of  truth,  and  by 
them  shall  ye  never  bo  deceived,  nor  rejient 
you  of.  Moreover,  never  follow  your  own  wit 
in  no  wise,  but  in  all  your  works  of  such  folks 
as  I  write  of  above  ask  your  advice  and  coun- 
sel ;  and  doing  thus,  with  the  mercy  of  God, 
ye  shall  do  right  well,  and    live  in  right  much 
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worship,  and  great  heart-rest  and  ease.  And 
I  will  be  to  you  as  good  lord  and  father  as  my 
heart  can  think. 

"  And  last  of  all,  as  heartily  and  as  lovingly 
as  ever  father  blessed  his  child  on  earth,  I  give 
you  the  blessing  of  our  Lord  and  me,  which  of 
His  infinite  mercy  increase  you  in  all  virtue 
and  good  living.  And  that  your  blood  may 
by  His  grace  from  kindred  to  kindred  multiply 
in  this  earth  to  his  service,  in  such  wise  that 
after  departing  from  this  wretched  world  here, 
ye  and  they  may  glorify  Him  eternally 
amongst  His  angels  in  heaven. 

"Written  ot  my  hand 

''The  day  of  my  departing  fro  this  land. 
"  Your  true  and  loving  father, 

"  Suffolk." 

Gairdner  suggests  that  as  an  evidence  of 
piety  to  God  and  loyalty  to  the  king  this  letter 
will,  likely,  with  most  readers,  counter- 
balance the  charges  against  the  purity  of  Suf- 
folk's intentions.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
beautiful  letter,  and  compels  sympathy  for  the 
writer  in  spite  of  the  feeling  against  him  we 
imbibe  from  Shakespeare  and  the  historians. 

A  letter  dated  six  days  after  that  of  the 
duke  to  his  son  is  given  from  Wm.  Lomner  to 
John  Paston  describing  Suffolk's  tragic  death. 
His  vessel  was  captured  in  the  Channel  and 
he  was  taken  on  board  a  ship  called  Nicholas 
of  the  Tower,  whose  master  bade  him  "  Wel- 
come, traitor."  After  some  time  he  was  taken 
from  the  ship  to  a  boat  in  which  was  "  an 
axe  and  a  block,  and  one  of  the  lewdest  of 
the  ship  bade  him  lay  down  his  head 
and  he  shculd  be  fair  dealt  with  and  die  on  a 
sword  ;  j»nd  took  a  rusty  sword  and  smote  off 
his  head  with  half  a  dozen  strokes,  and  took 
away  his  gown  of  russet,  and  his  doublet  of 
velvet  mailed,  and  laid  his  body  on  the  sands 
of  L)over  ;  and  some  saj*  his  head  was  set  on  a 
pole  by  it.  And  the  sheriff  of  Kent  doth 
watch  the  body  and  sent  his  under-sheriff  to 
the  judges  to  wot  what  to  do,  and  also  to  the 
king  what  shall  be  done." 

There  is  about  this  date  a  letter  from  Mar- 
garet Paston  to  her  husband,  telliner  him  she 
hears  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  has 
been  reinstated  in  the  king's  favor. 
She  also  complains  "that  there  have  been 
many  of  the  enemy  against  Yarmouth 
and  Cromer,  and  have  done  much  harm  ; 
and  the  said  enemies  be  so  bold  that  they  come 
up  to  the  land  and  play  them  on  Caister  sands 
and  in  other  places  as  homely  as  they  were 
English  men."  Margaret  Paston's  letters  are 
nearly  always  pleasant  to  read  ;  and  she  writes 
a  tenth  of  the  whole  collection.  More  than 
half  her  epistles  are  to  her  husband,  letting 
him  know  what  happens  during  his  absence 
from  home,  or  asking  his  advice  about  some- 
thing to  be  done.  The  rest  are  to  her  two 
oldest  sons.  She  has  the  rare  faculty  of  so 
clearly  describing  whatever  she  writes  about, 
that  one  sees  it  as  a  cicture 

The  uprising  of  the  "Commons  of  Kent" 
under  Cade's  captaincy,  took  place  at  Whit- 
suntide of  the  same  month  in  which  Suffolk 
was  murdered.  The  excitement  following  his 
murder  likely  somewhat  precipitated  that  re- 
volt. The  "complaint  of  the  commons"  was, 
that  the  elections  in  Kent  for  knights  of  the 
shire  were  not  free  ;  that  the  king's  lands  in 


France  were  alienated  by  traitorous  and  cor- 
rupt ministers  who  should  be  dismissed,  and 
that  the  "  statute  of  laborers"  should  be  re- 
pealed. The  last  named  was  by  no  means  the 
lightest  grievance  in  the  "complaint."  The 
working  masons  who  built  the  churches, 
abbeys  and  castles  of  the  country  had  long 
been  wont  to  hold  yearly  chapters  and  con- 
gregations. A  few  years  before  Cade's  out- 
break, an  act  passed  parliament  forbidding 
such  gatiienngs,  because  they  were  contrary 
to  the  "statute  of  laborers,"  and  providing 
"  that  they  that  cause  such  assemblies  to  be 
made,  shall  be  judged  as  felons,  and  such  as 
so  assemble  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment of  their  bodies,  and  make 
fine  and  ransom  at  the  king's  will." 
The  "statute  of  laborers"  these  as- 
semblies ran  counter  to  compelled 
"every  man  or  woman,  free  or  bond,  within  the 
age  of  threescore  years  who  had  no  land  of  his 
own  nor  means  to  live  and  was  not  serving 
any  other  to  serve  the  employer  who  ohall  re- 
quire him  to  do  so  and  only  to  take  the  wages 
which  v/ere  accustomed  to  be  taken  in  that 
neighborhood,  two  years  before  the  plague." 
The  penalty  for  the  transgression  of  this 
statute  was  imprisonment. 

The  Council  refused  to  receive  from  the 
commons  their  "  complaint."  The  result  was 
severe  fighting,  Cade's  occupation  ol  London, 
cruelties  and  pillage  without  stint,  and  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  characteristic  timidity  of  the 
king.  Lord  Say  and  his  son-in-law,  the 
sheriff  of  Kent,  were  massacred  at  Cade's  in- 
stance. But  his  cruelty  was  soon  meted  back 
to  himself,  for  his  force  was  routed,  he  was 
captured  and  beheaded,  and  after  the  barbar- 
ous laws  of  the  time  his  body  was  drawn 
through  the  streets  and  then  quartered  and 
sent  to  towns  wide  apart.  His  head,  with  the 
face  turned  toward  Kent,  was  impaled  on  Lon- 
don bridge,  which  Gairdner  says  "  had  dur- 
ing the  year  bore  '2Z  such  horrid  ornaments." 

What  delight  Shakespeare  takes  in  portray- 
iner  Cade's  character  !  He  gives  him  the  merit 
of  brute  courage  and  has  made  him  the  most 
inimitable  demagogue  in  literature.  How 
adroitly  he  carries  out  his  ends  and  keeps  his 
following  intact  by  playing  on  their  passions 
and  prejudices.  He,  their  captain,  "  is  brave 
and  vows  refc)rmation.  There  shall  be  seven 
half-penny  loaves  for  apenny  and  he  will  make 
it  a  felony  to  drink  small  beer."  "Dost  thou 
use  to  write  thy  name  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to 
thyself  like  an  honest,  plain  dealing  man  ?"  he 
asks  the  clerk  of  Chatham,  and  thereby  seals 
the  doom  of  his  victim.  How  fully  he  justi- 
fies his  designs  against  Say  by  charging  him 
with  havinfr  "  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth 
of  this  realm  by  erecting  a  grammar  school  " 
and  by  the  culminating  charge  against  him  : 
"  and  more  than  that  he  can  speak 
French,  and  therefore  he  is  a  traitor." 
Shakespeare  pictures  him  as  a  cajoler,  and 
having  made  iis  laugh  at  his  nimble  wit,  con- 
cedes him  no  higher  merit— neither  patriotism 
nor  humane  feeling — but  brands  him  as  a 
trickster  who  is  as  cruel  as  he  is  cunning. 

One  of  the  Paston  letters  gives  a  minute 
description  of  Cade's  encampment  on  Black- 
heath.  It  was  written  some  time  after  the  re- 
volt by  one  Payn,  of  Sir  John  Fastolf's  house- 
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hold,  to  John  Paston,  Sir  John  was  dead, 
and  from  Paston,  who  was  one  of  the  execu- 
tors for  the  Fastolf  estate,  Payn  claimed  in- 
demnity for  his  losses  in  the  rebellion,  giving 
particulars  as  to  what  these  were,  and  how 
they  were  incurred.  He  was,  he  says,  oidered 
by  Sir  John  to  take  with  him  a  mounted  ser- 
vant and  proceed  on  horseback  to  Cade's 
camp  to  find  out  what  the  commons  wanted, 
and  to  spy  out  their  strength.  He  sent  the 
servant  back  with  fie  horses,  gaininer  entrance 
to  the  camp  on  the  plea  that  his  wife's 
brothers,  who  were  there,  had  sent  for  him. 
But  somebody  recognized  him  as  one  of 
Fastolf's  men,  when  he  was  seized  and  pro- 
claimed by  a  herald,  at  four  parts  of  the  camp, 
as  a  spy,  and  was  led  before  the  captain,  where 
an  axe  and  block  were  brought  to  behead  him. 
At  the  last  moment  Paston 's  brother-in-law, 
who  was  with  Cade  and  had  much  influence, 
appealed  to  Cade  on  his  behalf  and  saved  him 
on  condition  that  he  swore  fealty  to  them. 
Afterwards  he  was  permitted  to  go  home  for 
his  armor  and  was  then  to  return  to  the  camp. 
He  took  the  news  to  Fastolf,  who  had  fortified 
his  houde  and  manned  it  with  old  soldiers 
from  the  wars  in  Normandy,  The  old  knight, 
Payn  further  says,  at  his  suggestion  put  his 
soldiers  away,  made  no  show  of  resistance, 
fearing  if  he  did  Cade  would  burn  the  house, 
and  then  withdrew  to  the  Tower  for  safety. 
Payn  and  another  servant  were  left  in 
the  house,  and  when  the  "  Commons  of 
Kent "  came,  by  a  judicious  distribu- 
tion of  meat  and  drink,  for  which  he 
made  outlay  of  nearly  £4  of  bis  own  money, 
he  saved  his  master's  house  from  being  burnt. 
The  captain  sent  certain  men  to  his  rooms  to 
plunder  his  chests,  and  at  the  White  Hart, 
Southwark,  the  captain  bade  one  Lovelace 
despoil  him  of  his  apparel.  The  house  of  his 
wife,  who  with  his  five  children  lived  in  the 
county,  was  also  sacked  ;  and  for  all  these 
hie  losses,  in  defense  of  Fastolf's  property,  he 
asked  indemnity  from  the  knight's  executors. 
Four  pounds,  at  first  sight,  looks  a  small  sum 
with  which— even  when  turned  into  bread  and 
sack — to  mollify  the  destructive  designs  of  a 
following  like  Cade's.  Competent  authorities, 
however,  estimate  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  to  have  been  fifteen  times  more  in  those 
days  than  it  is  in  ours,  which  brings  Payn's 
outlay  of  his  personal  money  to  an  equality 
with  nearly  .§300  of  our  current  money,  not  so 
mean  a  sum  for  hin  purpose  as  his  £1  look 
at  first. 

A  central  figure  amongst  the  many  person- 
ages of  the  past,  these  letters  make  live  again, 
is  Sir  .John  Fastolf.  He  was  a  noted  suldier 
in  the  wars  with  France,  aud  fought  under 
Henry  V.  at  Agiocourt,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Rouen.  He  afterwards  served  in  France 
under  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  many  distinc- 
tions were  conferred  upon  him.  Shakespeare 
imputes  cowardice  to  him,  and  to  sustain  his 
charge  has  at  his  back  the  statement  of  the  an- 
nalist, Holingshed,  who  says  Sir  .John  loft  the 
battle  of  Patay  w  ithotit  striking  a  blow,  and 
that  Bedfiird  '"for  doubt  of  misdealing  at  this 
brunt,  took  from  him  the  iicage  of  St.  George 
and  his  (iarter,  though  afterwards  the  same 
were  to  him  again  delivered  against  the  iiiind 
of    Lord  Talbot."      The    French    chronicles 


make  no  mention  of  this,  nor  does  Caxton,  the 
first  English  printer,  who  says  Fastolf  "  sig- 
nalized his  military  abilities  in  France  for  40 
years. 

After  the  conquests  in  France,  Fastolf 
returned  to  England,  became  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  and,  after  he  was  70  years  old, 
built  an  imposing  castle  at  Caister,  in  Norfolk, 
his  native  place.  The  buildiug  of  a  fortified 
place  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yare,  was  a 
cherished  project  of  Sir  John's.  His  family 
had  long  held  the  manor  of  Caister,  and  Henry 
V.  gave  him  license  to  build  a  castle  there,  as 
strong  as  himself  "could  devise."  The  struc- 
ture he  built  was  of  brick.  It  had  embattled 
towers  and  the  foundations  are  said  to  have 
enclosed  six  acres.  A  moat  which  surrounded 
it  led  to  a  navigable  creek  by  which  the  six 
vessels  for  which  he  had  a  license  from  the 
crown  could  reach  the  sea.  The  ruins  of 
Fastolf's  castle  still  remain.  The  Paston  col- 
lection contains  more  than  60  of  Fastolf's  let- 
ters, besides  a  number  from  William  Worces- 
ter, or  Botoner — his  mother's  maiden  name, by 
which  he  often  called  himself— the  scholarly 
seeretary  to  Sir  John.  In  addition  to  the  let- 
ters, we  have  also  given  us  a  curious  statement 
of  Sir  John's  claims  on  the  crown  for  special 
serivices,  his  will — or  wills — for  he  had  three 
drawn  up  before  the  disposal  of  his  earthly 
goods  pleased  him,  and  a  complete  inventory 
of  what  his  castle  contained  at  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  his  eighty-second  year.  Besides 
the  public  rooms,  halls,  offices  and  chauels, 
the  inventory  enumerates  20  chambers.  It  con- 
veys a  good  idea  of  what  constituted  the  equip- 
ment of  a  castle  and  the  armor  and  apparel  of 
a  knight  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  time  of  Fastolf's  death. 

Sir  John,  from  all  we  learn  of  him,  was  a 
self -asserting,  irascible  man,  who,  dealing 
somewhat  penuriously  and  harshly  with  his 
servants  and  dependents,  sought  to  solace  his 
conscience  and  compound  his  faults  with 
heaven  by  making  costly  additions  to  religious 
edifices  ;  by  founding  a  college  of  seven  priests 
to  say  mass  for  his  soul,  and  by  en- 
dowing an  hospital  for  seven  poor  men. 
One  of  his  servants  says  :  "  Cruel  and  vengea- 
ble  he  hath  ever  been,  and  for  the  most  part 
without  pity  and  mercy."  To  his  friend  the 
parson  of  Castellcombe,  Sir  Thomas  Howas, 
he  writes,  inquiring  whether  certain  persons 
who  had  been  his  enemies  continue  still  in 
their  wilfulness,  instructing  him  to  tell,  on  his 
behalf,  some  who  had  dared  to  be  so  hardy  as 
to  kick  against  his  rights,  that  they  should  be 
requited  as  far  as  law  and  reason  permitted, 
and  if  they  would  not  dread  ner  obey  that 
then  they  should  be  requited  "  by  Black  beard 
or  Whiteboard,  that  is  to  say,  by  God  or 
devil." 

His  faithful  and  most  capable  secretary,  Fas- 
tolf treated  like  an  ordinary  servant  of  his 
household  ;  and  although  Worcester — who  was 
as  Mr.  Gairdner  shows,  the  most  loyal  of  sec- 
retiries — had  vindicated  the'French  policy  and 
campaigns  of  his  master,  ail  that  Sir  .John  did 
for  him  specially  was  to  express  a  wish  that 
he  had  been  a  priest  so  that  "  a  living  by  rea- 
son of  a  benefice  "  could  have  been  given  to 
him.  N(j  wonder  Worcester,  who  wrote  thus 
to  Paston,  should  add  "  may  our  Lord  bring  my 
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master  in  a  better  mood  for  others  as  for  me." 
Oace  when  his  friend  Henry  Windsor  hinted 
to  Worcester  that  he  was  extravagant  in  buy- 
ing divers  books  from  a  Lombard,  who  was 
teaching  him  French,  the  secretary  excused 
his  prodigality  by  explaining  that  he  had  the 
same  passionate  regard  for  a  god  '"  boke  of 
Frensh  or  of  poetre  as  my  maistre  Fastolf 
would  have  to  purchase  a  fair  manoir,"  After 
Fastolf  died  Worcester  wrote  a  book  of  annals, 
which  remains  one  of  the  most  important  his- 
tories of  his  times. 

But  this  testy  old  soldier  had  his  virtues  if 
he  had  his  faults  ;  and  we  must  "  forbear  to 
judge  for  we  are  sinners  all."  One  is  disposed 
to  think  kindly  of  him,  too,  for  being  the 
actual  knight  who  suggested  to  Shakespeare  his 
Falstafif,  that  unique  combination  of  wit,  im- 
pecuniosity  and  folly,  who  has  caused  more 
laughter  in  the  world  than  any  of  the  number- 
less characters  that  sprang  from  the  great 
poet's  fertile  imagination.  If  Falstatf  be  the 
lineal  imaginative  descendant  of  Fastolf,  as- 
suredly the  poet  transposed  the  character  more 
than  he  did  the  name.  One  document  alone 
in  the  Paston  papers  proves  this.  The  real 
Fastolf  on  one  occasion  lent  the  Duke  of 
York  £437,  taking  diamonds  and  jewelry  in 
pledge  for  payment,  a  transaction  of  which 
the  Shakespearian  knight  would  never  have 
been  guilty.  But  we  know  the  motif  in  a 
work  of  art  leaves  the  artist  much  liberty  for 
details  ;  and  had  not  Charles  Dickens  re- 
luctantly to  confess  that  Leigh  Hunt  and  his 
own  father  were  respectively  the  prototypes  of 
Horace  Skimpool  and  Micawber  ? 

Fastolf  died  Nov.  5,  1459.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  his  dominant  desire  had  been 
to  establish  in  his  castle  at  Caister  a  band  of 
six  monks  and  a  prior,  to  pray  for  the  sou's  of 
his  relations  and  for  his  own  soul ;  and  to 
arrange  an  asylum  for  seven  Door  men.  His 
will  expressed  this  desire ;  and  to  give  it  effect, 
he  appointed  Parson  Howes  and  John  Paston 
executors,  with  power,  if  they  choose,  to  con- 
fer with  eight  other  executors,  who  had  no  au- 
thority unless  they  were  asked  to  assist.  Pro- 
vided John  Paston  paid  to  the  estate  the  sum 
of  4,000  marks,  and  founded  the  religious 
house  and  home  for  the  poor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will,  the  testator 
bequeathed  to  Paston  his  Caister  property — 
four  manors  he  had  held — and  the  whole  of 
the  lands  he  had  owned  in.Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
Soon  after  Fastolf  died,  Paston  became  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  in 
parliament.  He  was  elected  in  the  interest  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  There  is  a  letter  to  the 
newly  elected  member  from  Friar  Brackley, 
which  shows  the  latter  to  have  been  a  zealous 
political  supporter  as  well  as  a  warm  personal 
friend.  He  assures  Paston,  who  is  in  Lon- 
don :  "You  have  many  good  prayers,  what 
of  the  religious  houses,  the  city  and  country. 
May  Grod  save  our  good  Lord  Warwick  and  his 
brethren,  and  preserve  them  from  treason  and 
poison  ;  for  if  aueht  comes  to  my  Lord  War- 
wick but  good,  farewell  ye,  farewell  I,  ana  all 
our  friends  !  for  by  the  worth  of  my  soul  this 
land  were  utterly  undone,  which  God  forbid." 

Paston's  increased  importance  soon  brought 
its  more  than  proportionate  increase  of  trouble. 
His  powerful  neighbors,  the  Dukes  of    Norfolk 


and  Suffolk,  like  Ahab  on  Naboth's  vineyard, 
soon  cast  longing  looks  toward  his  newly  ac- 
quired possessions,  and  both  persistently  sought 
by  law  and  force  to  despoil  him  of  some  portion 
of  them,  to  their  own  advantage.  Another 
danger  also  jeopardized  his  owneiship  of 
Caister  castle.  Edward  IV.  had  married 
privately  Elizabeth  Woodville  in  1464,  three 
months  after  he  was  proclaimed  king.  That 
marriage  estranged  Warwick  and  others  of  the 
old  nobility,  and  to  make  up  the  loss  of  their 
support,  Edward  sought  to  enrich  and  make 
powerful  the  relations  of  his  wife.  Lord 
Scales,  the  queen's  brother,  had  already  thrown 
envious  eyes  on  Caister  castle,  and  somebody 
at  court — Gairdner  thinks  Justice  Yel- 
verton,  a  non-acting  executor  with 
Paston  for  Fastolf — whispered  in  the 
ear  of  the  king  that  Paston  was  of  servile 
birth,  virtually  a  bondman  to  the  crown  ;  that 
his  claim  to  these  rich  manors  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  was  consequently  invalid,  and  he 
might  therefore  be  dispossessed  of  them  with- 
out injustice. 

After  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  many 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  though  the  king 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Yelverton's  suggestion, 
Paston  was  by  no  means  out  of  danger.  For 
some  reasons,  he  had  more  than  once  failed  to 
obey  summonses  given  under  the  privy  seal, 
and  a  friend  kindly  warns  him  of  ominous 
threats  from  the  king  that  another  instance  of 
such  disobedience  might  cost  him  his  head. 
But  the  king  was  not  unfriendly  to  John  Pas- 
ton, and  sanctioned  an  agreement  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  college  at  Caister.  It  was  likely 
at  the  king's  instance  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
temporarily  withdrew  from  Caister.  Paston, 
on  his  side,  gave  up  to  the  king  the  jewels 
that  the  Duke  of  York  had  pledged  to 
Fastolf. 

But  with  all  the  good-will  of  the  king,  the 
times  were  big  with  trouble,  and  brought 
forth  for  Paston  his  full  share.  In  Norfolk 
local  riots,  sometimes  attended  with  loss  of 
life,  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Once  or 
twice  he  narrowly  escaped  grave  personal  in- 
jury, and  his  continuous  litigation  caused  him 
temporary  imprisonment  three  times.  It  was 
during  that  period  that  most  of  the  remark- 
able letters  of  his  wife,  Margaret  Paston,  were 
written  lo  him.  In  his  absence  she  arranged 
everything  pertaining  to  the  estate  :  leases, 
rents,  wages,  tenants,  workmen,  crops  ;  all 
that  concerned  these  and  much  more  she  re- 
ported to  her  husband.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible for  Paston's  enemies  to  take  a  step 
against  him  without  her  knowledge,  and  she 
added  many  a  shrewd  suggestion  as  to  how 
their  ends  could  be  thwarted.  Incidentally 
her  letters  give  the  then  current  prices  of  most 
commodities.and  they  are  rightly  prized  as  the 
best  annals  of  English  country  life  of  that 
time.  They  must  be  read  at  leisure  to  be  fully 
appreciated. 

Paston  made  a  brave  fight,  and  held  his  own 
well  against  powerful  odds  ;  bat  at  length  his 
physical  powers  gave  way,  and  he  died  in  1466, 
hardJy  six  years  and  six  months  after  Fastolf, 
and  before  he  had  established,  beyond  doubt, 
the  rightfulness  of  his  claim  to  the  Fastolf 
estate.  One  wonders  if  John  Paston,  in  those 
litigous  years,   did  not  often  think  of  these 
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words, his  mother  wrote  him  in  his  youth: 
"  I  advise  you  to  think  once  of  the  day  of  your 
father's  counsel  to  learn  the  law,  for  he  said 
many  times  that  whosoever  should  dwell  at 
Paston  should  have  need  to  con  to  defend  him- 
self." 

After  John  P.aston's  death  his  eldest  son 
established  beyond  cavil  that  his  family  were  ■ 
lords  of  the  soil,  holding  title  deeds  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  III.  ;  but  he  was  not  so  success^ful 
in  at  once  silencing  the  questions  raised  against 
Fastolf's  will.  The  letters  leave  no  doubt  that 
it  was  Fastolf's  intention  to  found  at  Caister 
castle  a  home  for  seven  priests,  and  one  for 
seven  indigent  men.  But  whether  the 
nuncupative  will  sought  to  be  established, 
written  in  the  third  person,  and  affecting  to 
affirm  the  orally  expressed  wishes  of  a  tes- 
tator 82  years  old,  too  weak  to  sign  his  name 
or  to  speak  but  in  low  whispers,  really  ex- 
pressed the  will  of  that  testator  might  be 
difficult  to  judge  then  and  is  impossible  to 
know  now.  Besides  being  made  under  such 
circumstances,  in  the  Paston  version  of  Fas- 
tolf's will  one  of  the  witnesses  was  the  chief 
beneficiary  ;  and  a  second  witness.  Parson 
Thomas  Howes,  a  Grey  friar,  shortly  before  his 
death,  "for  the  relief  of  his  conscience,  "said  the 
will  was  not  what  it  should  have  been.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  letters  show  that  as  Fastolf 
grew  old  his  regard  for  Paston  strengthened, and 
that  he  became  anxious  above  all  things  to 
have  Paston  near  him,  when  he  thought  he 
had  not  long  to  live 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Bracklev,  the  Grey 
friar  who  attended  Fastolf  in  his  last  illness, 
is  not  without  weight.  On  his  deathbed 
Brackley  was  shriven  by  Friar  Mowth,  who 
said  his  conduct  regarding  l^astob's  will  was 
looked  on  with  some  suspicion,  when  he  sol- 
emnly affirmed  his  conviction  of  Paston's 
integrity,  saying:  "I  defire  that  >ou  will 
report  after  my  death  that  I  took  it  upon  my 
soul  at  my  dying  that  that  will  that  John 
l^aston  put  in  to  be  proved  was  Sir  John 
Fastolf's  will."  rieveral  of  Brackley 'd  letters 
are  preserved  in  the  Paston  papers  ;  there  is 
also  one  of  his  sermons,  for  he  was  a  notable 
preacher  in  his  day.  He  wrote  vigorous  Eng- 
lish, which  by  contrast  is  all  the  more  forcible 
and  quaint  from  the  numerous  Latin  quota- 
ticms  and  additions  he  added  to  everything  he 
wrote. 

The  eldest  son  of  John  Paston  was  knighted, 
and  was  much  at  court.  He  adhered  persist- 
ently to  the  contestations  of  his  father,  and, 
imre  successful  than  his  father  had  been,  he 
eventually  obtained  a  decision  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  confirming  his  right  to 
the  manor  of  Caister.  Worcester  wrote  to 
the  widow  of  John  Paston  expressing  regret 
that  anythiid  party  had  caused  misunder- 
standings between  her  late  husband  and  him- 
self, and  congratulating  her  that  she  would  at 
length  occupy  the  great  house  'Duilt  by  his  old 
master.  But  the  victory  was  not  final.  The 
displeasure  of  Warwick  against  the  king  grew 
stronger  and,  with  his  connivance,  there  once 
more  was  open  revolt  in  the  north.  The 
confusion  of  the  times  gave  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  his  opportunity,  and  lu'  besieged 
Caister  castle  in  August,  r4fi9,  a  few 
days  after  the  king  had  become  a  temporary 


prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  own  subject,  War- 
wick On  the  26th  of  the  following  month  the 
little  garrison  had  to  surrender  ;  and  the  great 
castle  which  Fastolf  had  willed  Pa'^ton  to 
found  a  college  in,and  which  he  desired  should 
be  razed  to  the  ground  rather  than  any  of  the 
great  nobles  should  conquer,  fiad  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  most  powerful  duke  in  east- 
ern England. 

But  the  contest  for  the  ownership  of  Fastolf's 
castle  was  not  ended  yet.  The  king  had  not 
prevented  the  aggression  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk at  Caister,  and  Sir  John's  zeal  for  his 
majesty  was  on  the  wane.  At  the  same  time 
he  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
Earl  cf  Oxford,  an  ardent  Lancastrian  who 
favored  the  restoration  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
both  he  and  his  brother  John  fought  under 
Oxford  against  Edward  at  the  battle  of  Bar- 
net.  Sir  John  was  wounded  there  in  the  arm 
by  an  arrow.  One  of  John  Paston's  letters 
informs  his  mother  of  her  eldest  son's  hurt  end 
adds,  "advise  my  cousin  Lymner  to  be  well 
ware  of  his  dealings  "and  language  as  yet,  for 
the  world  I  assure  you  is  right  queasy."  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  appears  to  have  evacuated 
Caister  casfle  during  the  short  period  of  the 
restoration  of  Henry  VI.,  but  took  it  again 
soon  after  Edward  returned  to  the  throne. 

Meanwhile  to  carry  out  Fastolf's  wishes 
respecting  the  college  of  priests,  so  far  as  ho 
cmld.  Sir  John  Paston  agreed  with  Bishop 
Waynflete,  to  give  up  to  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford,  all  the  manors  left  to  John 
Paston,  except  Caister  and  some  minor 
property,  which  he  was  to  recover  from 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  if  he  could. 
Application  was  made  to  the  Pope  and  a  dis- 
pensation was  granted  sanctioning  their  agree- 
ment. Edward  IV.  pardoned  the  Pastons 
within  a  year  of  the  time  they  took  up  arms 
against  him,  and  he  v/as  not  opposed  to  their 
recovery  of  Caister  castle.  The  duke,  however, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  ot  Paston's  frienas,  and 
held  possession  of  the  castle  till  his  death  in 
January,  147B.  In  the  next  May,  seven  years 
after  the  castle  had  been  taken  by  force,  the 
king's  council,  lords,  judges  and  sergeants 
pronounced  the  Pastons'  title  g'  od,  and  seals 
were  made  out  for  the  officers  of  the  Duchess 
of  Norfolk  to  give  up  possession  to  Sir  John 
Paston. 

The  later  letters  of  the  Paston  collection  are 
as  attractive  as  those  of  the  first  volume.  The 
interest  of  the  reader  does  not  flag,  but  is 
quickened,  as  he  reads  of  the  care  of  .John 
Paston's  •  widow  for  her  children,  and  how 
they  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage.  Pre- 
liminary match-making,  in  all  re^-pectable 
society,  was,  in  those  days  conducted  by 
parents  and  guardians  witti  formalities  now 
confined  to  royalty,  and  woe  befel  the  un- 
happy wight  whose  love  match  dared  to  over- 
step them.  Such  matches  were  then  looked 
at  as  much  askance  as  morganatic  mar- 
riages are  now.  Even  good-natured  Sir  John 
Paston,  who,  as  head  of  the  house,  had  vainly 
taken  infinite  pains  tofirid  his  brother  John  a 
wife  worthy  to  share  the  dignity  of  the  Paston 
family,  became  |)eevish  when  his  brothor  with- 
out his  intervention  sought  the  band  of  Mar- 
gery Brows,  and  ill-naturedly  wrote  :  "  This 
matter  is  driven  thus  far  without  my  counsel, 
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I  pray  you  make  an  end  without  my  counsel. 
If  it  be  well  I  would  be'  glad,  if  it  be  other- 
wise it  is  pitie.  I  pray  you  trouble  me  no 
more  in  this  matter." 

Sir  John  Paston  never  married,  though  he 
had  an  engagement  which  lasted  some 
years,  with  a  kinswoman  of  the  queen.  The 
tie  was  difficult  to  unloose,  though  for  some  * 
time  it  was  irksome  to  both,  and  was  at  last 
broken.  Brave  and  good  natured,  his  pres- 
ence was  welcome  at  ourt,  and  he  had,  as  the 
letters  show,  a  host  of  distinguished  friends. 
He  cherished  some  regard  for  learning,  as 
there  is  an  account  of  a  scribe  who  for  oome 
time  was  kept  working  for  him.  There  is  also 
a  list  of  books,  which,  beyond  doubt,  were  his, 
on  chivalry  and  romance.  One  of  these  vol- 
umes is  worth  special  mention.  It  was  entitled 
"a  boke  in  preente  of  the  Pleye  of  the  Chess," 
a  work  printed  by  William  Caxton.  That  old 
book  is  prized  now,  and  will  be  priceless  in  the 
times  to  come,  for  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
volume  printed  in  England.  It  bears  the  date 
of  March,  1471.  Sir  John  would  have  liked  to 
possess  the  books  Sir  James  Gloys  left  at  his 
death,  for  Sir  James  was  a  learned  man  and 
the  favorite  priest  of  Sir  John's  mother.  But 
at  first  he  could  not  pay  for  them,  and  when 
the  choicest  were  taken,  and  he  could  have 
had  the  remainder  for  twenty  shillings  and  six 
pence  he  was  so  intent  on  matters  of  war,  and 
law,  that  he  wrote  his  mothei  to  retain  them, 
saying  "  my  mind  is  now  not  most  upon 
books."  The  price  named  for  the  remnant  of 
the  good  priest's  library  looks  small.  Still  we 
know  books  at  that  time  were  held  m  high 
esteem.  Even  Louis  XI.  could  not  borrow  a 
book  from  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris, 
without  first  depositing  valuable  plate  as 
security. 

Sir  John  Paxton  lacked  the  resolute  will 
and  thrift  of  his  father,  and  spent  money  with 
an  open  hand.  His  extravagance  forced  him 
to  mortgage  a  part  of  his  patrimony,  and 
drove  his  mother  to  have  timber  felled,  and  in 
other  ways  to  so  impoverish  the  estate,  till  she 
said,  "it  is  death  for  me  to  think  upon  it." 
But  with  all  his  defects  of  character,  he  com- 
pels regard,  and  one  hurries  through  the  let- 
ters to  find  what  will  befall  him  next. 
He  was  with  the  king's  army  at  the 
concluding  of  the  peace  of  Pequigny,  where 
crafty  Louis  XI.  did  with  French  gold  what 
he  feared  to  attempt  with  French  arms.  Re- 
serving his  soldiers  to  fight  his  own  fractious 
nobles,  pretendin?  to  pay  tribute  to  a  suzerain, 
he  bribed  an  English  army  not  to  fight,  and 
made  the  English  king  his  pensioner.  Sir 
John  Paston  suffered  from  ill-health  for  many 
months  and  died  in  1476,  seven  years  before 
the  death  of  his  mother. 

Margaret  Paston  possessed  strong  common 
sense,  and  was  fervently  religious.  There  is 
hardly  a  letter  from  her  in  these  volumes  but 
bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  this.  In  the 
depths  of  her  sorrow  she  sought  consolation  at 
the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  or  be- 


fore the  Rood  of  Bromholme,  at '.the  priory,  in 
which  she  buried  her  Qusband.  As  she  ad- 
vanced in  years  she  obtained  from  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  a  license  to  have  the  sacrament  in 
her  own  chapel.  When  one  of  the  younger 
sons  expressed  a  wish  to  become  a  priest  she 
besought  him  to  take  no  orders  that  were 
binding  till  he  was  four  and  twenty,  that  she 
might  be  sure  his  knowledge  and  character 
would  comport  with  her  own  high  ideal  of  a 
priest,  adding  :  "  I  will  love  him  better  to  be 
a  good  secular  man  than  to  be  a  lewd  priest." 

The  language  of  these  letters  is  so  direct  and 
forcible,  and  is  withal  so  elastic,  that  reading 
them  for  the  first  time  rarely  fails  to  give  a 
pleasant  surpri-^e.  At  first  there  is  some  little 
difficulty  with  the  spelling  of  the  period,  but 
that  is  readily  mastered.  The  orthography  in 
which  these  epistles  were  written  gives  them  a 
peculiar  quaintness.  Indeed,  half  their  charm 
is  gone  when  they  are  put  into  a  modern  garb. 
They  contain  but  little  sentiment,  for  they 
were  not  written  in  very  sentimental  times. 
In  those  days,  we  are  told,  young  ladies  of 
good  family,  and  not  of  very  tender  years 
either,  were  chastised  daily,  and  sometimes 
twice  in  one  day  ;  and  when  a  suitor  presented 
himself  the  question  of  first  importance  was, 
are  his  lands  clear  of  mortgages  ?  What  little 
humor  they  display  is  patchy,  and  unseemly, 
of  a  coarse  texture,  and  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest. 

Traced  in  sequence  the  lives  of  half  a  dozen 
men  o?  63  lead  back  to  the  age  of  the  Pastons, 
The  intervening  time  is  short,  but  change 
speeds  on  at  such  an  accelerated  pace  that 
there  is  a  great  gulf  betwixt  us.  Since  their 
day  the  furces  of  nature  have  been  pressed 
into  service,  and  have  raised  the  standard  of 
human  comfort  to  a  level  unknown  to  them. 
And  should  it  be  asked  if  man  can  live  on 
bread  alone,  the  answer  is  that  though  the 
shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham  and  the 
Rood  of  Bromholme  have  disappeared,  the 
faith  and  hope  they  symbolized  still  live,  and 
the  love  of  truth  and  devotion  to  duty  they 
nurtured  remain  engrafted  in  the  national 
character  still.  The  genuine  optimist  will 
complacently  tell  all  this  and  much  more  to 
the  credit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Still  the 
idols  of  one  generation  are  generally  found,  by 
that  which  follows,  to  have  feet  of  clay,  and 
the  stronger  light  of  the  future  may  show  the 
doings  of  this  century  to  be  a  tangled  skein  of 
good  and  evil,  much  like  those  of  the  centur- 
ies which  preceded  it.  True  it  is,  that  the 
evils  of  our  own  days  stand  out  in  a  clear 
medium  sharply  defined,  while  many  a  de- 
formity seen  through  the  mellow  light  of  four 
past  centuries  is  barely  visible.  Admitting 
all  this,  would  it  be  a  vain  wish  to  hope  that, 
when  the  antiquarian  of  the  future  unearths 
the  letters  of  our  day,  the  men  and  women  of 
our  times,  for  bravery,  honor  and  devotion, 
may  be  found  vvorthy  to  rank  with  our  friends 
the  Pastons. 
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Talbot  be  it  said,  that  no  abuses  are  recorded,  no  unjustice 
appears  ever  to  have  bsen  done.  The  settlers  generally  had 
confidence  in  the  Colonel's  integrity,  and  found  that  their  confi- 
dence was  not  misplaced.  Where  their  duties  were  reasonably 
performed  they  obtained  their  certificates ;  but,  difficult  as  no 
doubt  were  found  the  performance  of  these  simple  duties  of 
building  a  small  log  house,  making  half  the  road  in  front  and 
clearing  and  sowing  ten  acres  of  land,  within  three  ^^ears,  the 
settlers  often  found  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  small  sum  of 
money  necessary'  to  enable  them  to  take  out  their  patents,  and,  hav- 
ing implicit  confileuce  in  the  integrity  of  Colonel  Talbot,  and  the 
potency  of  his  certificate,  they  often  left  these  patents  slumbering 
in  the  pigeon  holes  at  York  for  long  periods — insomuch  that  the 
Provincial  Government  at  one  time  complained  that  upwards  of 
5,000  deeds  remained  to  be  taken  out  by  the  settlei's  located 
under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Talbot,  (m) 

The  Colonel  soon  after  establishing  himself  at  Port  Talbot 
found  tliat  he  had  some  rough  customers  to  deal  with,  ^^■llo  would 
not  hesitate  to  employ  physical  force,  or  even  weapons,  to  enforce 
their  demands  or  take  revenge  for  their  disappointment,  in  case 
these  demands  were  denied  them.  As  a  precautionery  measure 
therefore,  he  conducted  his  land  business  through  a 
window,  a  moveable  pane  of  glass  in  which  afforded  a 
convenient  openiilg  for  communication  with  the  visitor  without, 
Jeffrey  Hunter,  the  faithful  attendant  of  the  Colonel,  handed 
down  the  maps.  The  laconic  "  Well,  what  do  you  want?"  with 
which  the  Colonel  opened  the  interview,  and  the  "Jeffrey,  set  on 
the  dogs  1 "  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  closed  an  unsatisfactory 
one,  have  become  historical  expressions. 

The  wisdom  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  one  man  150  acres 
of  the  public  domain  for  every  50  acres  settle<J  by  him  would  no 
doubt  now  provoke  much  opposition.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  question,  which  has  been  more  or 
less  discussed  in  connection  with  our  ncnthwest  colonization 
companies  of  recent  date ;  yet  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point 
to  the  beneficial  results  of  an  early  and  evenly  distributed  settle- 


(w)See  Letter  of  Lord  Goderich  to  Sir  J.  Coll)orne  daled  ^th  February,  183L  App. 
Journals,  IH.%,  Vol.  I,  p.  18.  See  also  Col.  Tallxtt's  reply  to  Sir  J.  Colborne, 
dated  July  29,  1831,  at  same  page. 
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ment  of  this  fine  district  and  to  the  fact  that  elsewhere  large 
tracts, — whole  townships  in  some  cases, — were  by  the  Provincial 
authorities  granted  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the  Canada 
Company,  and  that  such  tracts  were  allowed  in  many  cases  to 
remain  undeveloped  until  the  demand  for  new  territory  raised 
the  price  to  a  profitable  one  for  the  owner.  That  settlers  them- 
selves had  a  preference  for  the  Talbot  settlement,  even  with  the 
limited  grants  given  them  there,  to  settling  in  other  districts 
where  large  grants  could  be  had,  is  indicated  by  the  public 
documents  already  referred,  to,  particularly  that  signed  by  Chief 
Justice  Powell,  (n)  Either  that  was  the  reason  of  their  "flocking" 
(as  Chief  Justice  Powell  termed  it)  to  the  Talbot  settlement,  or 
else  the  other  desirable  lands  of  the  Province  had  been  so 
disposed  of  to  individuals  or  corporations  as  to  be  practically 
unavailable  for  settlement.  So  far  as  Colonel  Talbot  was  himself 
concerned,  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  he  could  have 
bought  all  the  land  he  acquired,  at  the  time  he  obtained  his  con- 
cession from  the  government,  or  later,  for  the  amount  he  after- 
wards expended  in -settling  it. 

During  the  war  of  1812-15  the  settlement  sufl^ered  at  the  hands 
of  American  marauders  and  their  sympathisers  on  this  side  of 
the  line,  some  of  whom  visited  Port  Talbot  and  destroyed  Colonel 
Talbot's  mill,  the  only  one  at  that  time  in  the  settlement.  The 
Colonel  tells  the  story  briefly  himself,  in  his  memorial  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  already  referred  to,  as  follows : — 

"That  so  early  as  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  your  memorialist  had  conquered  the 
principal  difiiculties  which  obstruct  the  growth  of  new  settle- 
ments, and  as  the  produce  of  lands  sold  at  a  fair  price,  your 
memoralist  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  rewarded  for  his 
long  and  vigorous  executions,  and  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
£15,000.  That  from  the  character  of  the  Talbot  settlement  and 
the  principles  of  loyalty  inculcated  amongst  its  inhabitants  it 
became  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  eaemy  and  the  more  bo  as 
your  memorialist  during  the  war  commanded  the  militia  of  the 
London  and  Western  districts  and  infused  into  them  the  spirit 
of  his  own  settlers  ;  two  expeditions  were  therefore  sent  against 
Port  Talbot,  by  which  the  settlement  was   nearly  ruined.     That 

«)  App.  journals,  1836  No.  22,  p.  13. 
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your  memorialist  returning  to  Poi't  Talbot  on  the  restoration  of 
peace,  found  a  large  farm  which  he  had  cleared  and  brought  into 
cultivation,  completely  laid  waste  by  the  enemy,  his  grist  and  saw" 
mills,  erected  by  him  at  a  very  heavy  expense  for  the  accomoda- 
tion of  the  surrounding  settlers,  burnt  to  the  ground — all  his 
etFects  carried  off  or  destroyed,  and  his  people  reduced  to  the 
utmost  distress  and  poverty.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  despair, 
but  diligently  set  himself  to  repair  the  damages  he  had  sustained 
in  the  best  manner  he  was  able. "  (o) 

The  buildings  of  Colonel  Burwell,  near  Port  Talbot  were- 
among  those  burnt  on  this  occasion,  the  Colonel  (Burwell  him- 
self) having  been  cari'ied  off"  as  a  prisoner  on  a  former 
occasion,  (p) 

Two  months  later  (Nov.  1814)  the  work  of  destruction  in  the 
settlement  and  as  far  East  as  the  Grand  River,  was  almost  com- 
pleted, so  far  as  mills  and  produce  were  concerned,  by  a  raid  made- 
by  a  force  of.  Kentuckians  and  Indians  under  General  McArthur, 
who  entered  the  Country  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying 
ail  mills,  to  cut  off'supplies  from  the  British  forces.  They  proceeded 
from  the  Detroit  to  the  Grand  River,  returning  by  way  of  the 
Talbot  Road,  pillaging  the  settlers,  but  allowing  three  mills  in 
the  Long  Point  Country  to  escape  them  in  their  rapid  retreat,  (q). 

These  rev  erses  however  were  not  allowed  long  to  check  the  pros- 
perity of  the  settlement,  ai?d  after  the  close  of  the  war  mills  were 
soon  erected  in  St.  Thomas  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  settle- 
ment, to  once  more  take  the  place  of  the  rough  wooden  beetle  and 
mortar  in  which  the  grain  of  the  earlier  pioneers  was  pounded 
into  coarse  flour. 

The  militia  of  the  settlement,  who  rendered  excellent  service 
in  this  war  as  well  as  in  the  rebellion  of  18^i7,  were,  of  necessity, 
but  poorly  trained  and  equipped.  Indeed  there  could  have  been 
no  training  at  all  previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  when  however  a 
number  of  the  Talbot  militia  were  at  tlie  capture  of  Detroit  by 
General  Brock,  and  rendered  service  also  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 


(o)  App.  Journal,   1836,  (No.  22)  p.   10. 

(/<)  See  dispatch  of  Lt.    General  Drnininnnd,    dated  Sept.    19tli,   1814,  Canadian 

Archives    C.   (W5,  p.  208,  Micliigan  Pioneer,  &c.  Coll  Vol,   !">  p.  652. 

(,;)  See  dispatches  of  Capt.   Bo.stwick,  dated  3rd  Nov.    1814,  Mr.  Chambers  Kith 

Nov.    1S14  and  Col.   Talbot,  Can.   Arcliives  c.  686,   139,   187,  677,  Mich.  P.  and 

H.  Coll,  vol.  l."*  pp.  O-W,  667,  677. 
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Subsequently  an  annual  training-  day  was  appointed — the  King's 
birthday,  4tli  June, — when  the  militia  gathered  by  regiments  and 
performed  such  evolutions  as  their  meagre  opportunities  for 
discipline  would  allow,  finishing  the  day  by  toasting  the  King, 
and  much  jollity.  Rough  and  undisciplined  as  they  were,  the 
militia  of  those  early  days  stood  the  test  of  active  service  in  a 
manner  which  di^ew  enconiunis  from  the  highest  military  author- 
ities, and  went  through  hardships,  cold  and  privation,  in  defence 
of  their  country,  which  seem  well  nigh  incredible  in  the  present 
comfortable,  peaceful  times. 

"The  first  improvement  in  this  settlement,"  says  an  old 
settler  (r)  speaking  of  the  settlement  along  Talbot  Road,  "was 
in  1810.  In  1812  the  Americans  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain,  and  Canada  was  the  theatre  of  their  operations ;  so  that 
improvement  in  the  settlement  was  suspended  for  three  years, 
which  was  a  trying  time  for  empty  purses  and  lonely  women, 
while  the  fiusbands  were  on  duty  to  protect  a  home  that  was  yet 
in  embryo.  Yet  the  thought  of  that  home  carried  to  the  heart  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  which  the  wealthy  cannot  enjoy,  for  the  reason 
that  anticipation  stimulated  to  action  for  years,  or  until  the 
object  was  obtained,  whereas  easily  acquired  possession  often 
soon  cloys,  so  that  the  gratification  anticipated  is  of  shoit  dura- 
tion."— A  wholesome  truth  is  here  somewhat  obscured  by  wealth  of 
language.  The  narrator  proceeds  :  "The  first  act  of  a  settler 
was  with  aXe  in  hand  to  select  a  spot  on  which  to  erect  a  shanty ; 
then  felling  the  huge  trees  to  a  circumference  that  others  could 
not  reach  the  building  when  erected ;  then  the  timber  had  to  be 
cut  piled  and  burned  to  form  a  starting  point  for  further 
improvement.  The  shanties  were  uniformly  built  of  logs  with 
elm  bark  for  roof  and  floor.  Then  came  the  furniture  which  was 
invariably  of  home  manufacture.  The  bedstead  was  made  of 
poles  with  bark  taken  off  and  basswood  bai'k  for  bv^dcord,  and 
the  tools  for  its  construction  were  an  axe  and  an  auger.  The 
table  leaf  w\as  made  from  a  piece  of  wood  two  inches  thick,  split 
from  the  centre  of  a  large  log,  and  holes  made  with  a  two  inch 
auger  to  receive  the  legs ;  the  seats  were  tripods,  the  material 
and  workmanship  the  same  as  the  table.  Then  cradles  were 
ready  for  use  b}^  putting  rockers  to  a  sap-trough.     I   knew  one 

{r)  Garrett  Oakes'  "Tales  of  a  Pioneer"  in  the  London  F?ee  Press. 
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family  where  the  same  sap-trough  served  to  rock  four  of  their 
babes  in  succession.  The  mortar  was  indispensable  in  each 
family.  This  article  was  made  b}^  cutting  a  log  three  feet  long 
and  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  log  then  stood  on  end  and  a 
fire  kept  burning  in  the  centre  till  it  formed  a  bowl-shaped  con- 
cavity to  hold  ten  or  twelve  quarts.  Into  this  a  quart  of  corn 
was  put  and  with  a  heavy  wooden  pe.stle  pounded  to  the  required 
degree  of  fineness,  which  process  had  to  be  repeated  morning 
noon  and  night — or  go  without  the  indispensable  johnny  cake." 

The  settler  whose  remarks  have  been  just  quoted  gives  the 
prices  of  goods  during  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  when 
there  was  no  store  west  of  Long  Point  and  but  one  there ; — 
established  in  1807  :  "Broadcloth  S20  per  j'ard ;  printed  cottons, 
$1 ;  steam  loom  cottons,  Si ;  brass  buttons  a  York  Shilling  each  ; 
pins,  50  cents  a  paper ;  green  tea,  $2  per  lb ;  tobacco,  $1  ;  nut- 
megs, 25c.  each ;  board  nails,  25c.  per  lb ;  shingle  nails,  30c.  ;  7x9 
glass,  25c.  a  light ;  and  every  other  article  in  proportion" 
Taking  the  long  journey  to  Port  Ryerse  into  account  as  well  as 
the  prices,  one  wonders  that  the  merchant  had  any  customers 
from  this  district — but  necessity  compelled,  and  we  may  only 
hope  that  the  nutmegs  did  not  turn  out  to  be  of  the  manufac- 
tured wooden  variety,  when  brought  home  !  "  During  the  war," 
we  are  told,  nearly  all  the  settlers  had  to  go  to  Port  Ryerse  for 
their  salt,  pay  ^12  a  bushel  for  it  and  carry  it  home  on  their 
backs.  In  the  winter  of  1813  I  went  to  Long  Point  and  paid 
SG  for  28  pounds,  a  neighbour  offering  to  take  it  home  in  his 
sleigh.  He  staid  over  night  on  the  road,  but  left  his  load  exposed, 
so  that  a  cow  destroyed  the  salt,  killed  herself,  and  caused  me  to 
return  to  replace  the  loss.  This  necessitated  two  hundred  miles 
of  travel  on  foot,  and  Si 2  in  cash,  to  realize  28  pounds  of  salt. 
During  an  unusual  scarcity  a  pedlar  came  with  a  horse  load.  I 
took  fourteen  pounds  for  whicn  I  paid  S8.  Two  of  my  neigh- 
bcui's,  ])a\id  Brush  and  Moses  Rice,  w'ent  to  Hamilton  and  paid 
S75  for  a  ljarrel,and,  allowing  for  their  time,  expenses  and  team, 
it  cost  them  Si  00.  But,  a  few  days  after,  peace  was 
proclaimed,  and  in  a  short  time  salt  could  be  had  at  Port  Ryerse 
for  SI  2  a  barrel.  "  A  settler  who  could  be  accounted  "worth  his 
salt "  in  those  days  must  have  been  considered  an  acquisition 
indeed  to  the  conujiunity  ! 
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Stores  were,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  however,  opened 
nearer  home,  in  St.  Thomas  and  elsewhere  in  the  settlement, 
making  the  comforts  of  life  more  accessible  and  less  costly  than 
in  the  earliest  days.  The  hardships,  the  privations,  the  discom- 
forts, of  those  earliest  and  even  later  days  were  very  great  and 
real,  though  borne  with  great  cheerfulness.  Bad  roads,  or  none 
at  all,  scarcity  of  everything,  except  fuel  and  perhaps  game,  poor 
clothing,  rude  huts,  rather  than  houses,  the  wolf  literally  at  the 
door,  or  howling  near  it,  every  night — such  seem  to  have  been 
the  common  lot  of  all  the  first  settlers.  Mrs.  Amelia  Harris  in 
her  memoirs  (r)  of  early  life  at  Long  Point  tells  how  by  day 
the  men  took  their  cow  with  ihem  to  the  woods  to  browse  upon 
the  branches  of  the  trees  they  were  felling,  at  night  fastening  her 
to  the  door  latch  of  the  house  to  prevent  her  falling  a  prey  to 
prowling  wolves.  Sheep  were  unknown  in  the  Talbot  settlement 
during  its  first  ten  or  twenty  years,  flax  forming  the  staple 
material  for  clothing.  The  climate  was  quite  as  rigorous — if  not 
more  so — then  as  now, — yet  the  hardy  settlers  battled  witli  the 
forest  and  defied  the  frost  king,  despite  the  lack  of  woollen  gar- 
ments and  other  things  accounted  luxuries  then — necessaries 
now. 

The  rude  ox-team  dragging  a  pole  split  at  the  further  end  and 
parted  in  shape  of  a  V,  a  board  nailed  across  to  hold  the  load, 
kept  in  place  by  wooden  pins — this  rough  team  and  carriage  of 
the  early  settlers  has  given  place  to  the  best  of  horses,  wagons 
and  carriages,  the  express  train,  the  electric  tram,  tlie  pneumatic 
tired  bicycle,  of  the  present  day — all  within  less  than  a  century. 
Macadamized  roads,  paved  streets,  steel  railways,  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  primitive  bridle  paths  and  rough  corduroy  roads ; 
gas,  coal  oil  and  electric  lights,  the  pine  knot  and  tallow- dip. 
The  sickle,  with  which  the  early  pioneers  reaped  among  the 
stumps  of  the  freshly  felled  forest  trees,  gave  place  to  the  .scythe 
and  the  cradle,  they  in  turn  to  the  mowing  and  reaping  machines, 
the}',  through  various  stages  of  developement,  to  the  present  self- 
binders, — and  this  within  the  memory  of  living  men  who  have 
used  them  all.  Few,  very  few,  of  the  original  log  houses  and 
outbuildings  remain.  In  their  place  we  now  see  on  every  side 
handsome.,    slate    roofed,  brick  residences,  mammoth  barns  with 


( r )  See  Ryerson's  Loyalists  of  America  Vol.  2,  p.  235. 
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stone  basements,  in  which  cattle  are  housed  with  far  better  pro- 
tection from  the  weather  than  the  early  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies enjoj'ed.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  smiling  fields,  only  too 
thorouyhh^  cleared  of  forest  trees,  waving  with  golden  grain  or 
freshly  worked  with  modern  machinery,  or  green  in  pasture, 
meet  the  eye  everywhere  throughout  the  country,  where  once  the 
hardy  pioneer  hewed  out  with  his  axe  a  few  acres  from  the  all 
embracing  forest,  to  raise  the  means  of  sustenance — his  descend- 
ants now  perhaps  burning  imported  coal  in  their  houses,  so  valu- 
able and  scarce  has  wood  become.  Shall  those  whose  lives  may 
span  the  next  century  witness  advances  and  changes  greater  than 
these  ? 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Talbot  Settlement  the  Courts  for  the 
London  District  which  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the  settlement 
were  held  at  Turkey  Point,  or  more  strictly  speaking  at  the 
"  Town  of  Charlotteville, "  («)  on  the  high  land  overlooking  the 
point.  The  Township  of  Charlotteville  was  not  one  of  those 
settled  by  Colonel  Talbot,  but  formed  part  of  Avhat  was  known 
as  the  Long  Point  settlement.  The  Court  House  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  a  statute  passed  in  1815,  (t)  authorized  the 
removal  of  the  District  Courts  to  "  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Tisflale's  mills  in  the  I'ownship  of  Charlotteville  "  and  a  new 
Court  House  and  Gaol  were  accordingly  erected  at  Vittoria,  which 
became  the  capital  of  the  London  District.  This  Court  House 
having  also  fallen  a  prey  to  the  flames,  the  Courts  were  ordered 
in  1826  to  be  holden  "  within  some  part  of  the  reservation  hereto- 
fore madn  for  the  site  of  a  town,  near  the  forks  of  the  River 
Thames  in  the  Townships  of  London  and  Westminster  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  so  soon  as  a  Gaol  and  Court  Hou.se  shall  be 
erected  tlicreon  "  (u)  and  the  same  year  Thomas  Talbot,  Mahlon 
Burwell,  James  Hamilton,  Charles  Ingersoll,and  John  Matthews, 
of  Lobo,  were  appointed  Commissioners  to  erect  the  buildings, 
were  authorized  to  borrow  £4,000  for  that  purpose,  the  Connnis- 
sioners  to  first  meet  at  the  "  Village  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex  "  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1826,  to 
select  a  President  and  Vice-President,  (v)  Tlie  Gaol  and  Court 

(v)  7  (leo.   4,    Cap.    14. 

is)  Sec  Stat,  of  U.C,  41,  Geo.   3,  Cap.  0,  (1801.) 

(O  See  55th  (ico.,  3  Cap.   16. 

(ii )  7  Geo.  4  Cap.  13. 
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House  at  London  were  accordingly  built,  the  Courts  removed 
thither  and  a  town  begun-destined  to  be,  ere  many  years,  a  large, 
handsome  and  prosperous  city. 

The  Western  part  of  the  Talbot  settlement  (w)  was 
judicially  served  by  the  District  Courts  of  the  Western  District 
held  at  Sandwich. 

Sandwich  and  its  neighborhood  had  a  white  population  along 
the  Detroit  River  during  the  French  Regime  long  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Talbot  settlement.  The  Township  of 
Sandwich  as  well  as  Romney,  Mersea,  Gosfield  and  Maidstone, 
was  however  included  in  what  was  known  as  the  Talbot  settle- 
ment in  1822  and  previously  (,«)  and  these  townships  were  no 
doubt  all  largely  settled  by,  or  the  titles  to  their  lands 
granted  under  the  supervision  of  Col.  Talbot.  Over  the  vast 
tract  of  country  extending  from  the  Detroit  River  on  the  west 
to  the  Long  Point  settlement  on  the  east,  Colonel  Talbot  was 
practically  sovereign.  That  it  improved  rapidly  under  his 
management  was  quite  apparent  from  its  condition  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  while  now  no  more  beautiful,  thriving  and  populous 
agricultural  district  can  be  found  perhaps  in  Canada.  Its  people 
are  chiefly  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  American,  French  and 
German  descent,  the  French  in  the  west,  the  Germans  scattered 
through  Aldborough  and  some  other  tou'nships.  The  district 
now  contains  considerably  above  300,000,  including  three  pros- 
perous cities,  some  half  dozen  towns  and  innumerable  thriving 
villages.     Its  aggregate  wealth  is  great. 

Colonel  Talbot  died  in  his  83rd  year,  at  London,  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, in  1853,  on  his  return  from  a  sojourn  of  a  year  or  so,  in 
Great  Britain.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  picturesque  little 
churchyard  at  Tyrconnell,  where  a  plain  but  massive  stcne  slab 
covers  their  last  resting  place.  He  never  married.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  his  property  was  in  his  lifetime  made  over  by  the 
Colonel  to  his  nephew,  the  late  Lord  Airey,  military  secretary,  at 
the  Horse   Guards,  who  had,  as  Colonel  iVirey,  resided  with  his 


(tc)  The  TalVjot  District  established  by  Statute  in  1837 — must  not  be  confused 
with  the  Talbot  Settlement,  as  it  embraced  but  a  small  portion  of  the  settlement 
proper,  though  named  no  doubt  in  honour  of  the  Colonel  who  had  settled  the 
Western    Country. 

(x)  See  Col.  Talbot's  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  Colonies  app  to 
Journ.   1836,  No.  22,  p.   10. 
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family  at  Port  Talbot  for  some  time,  during  his  uncle's  life.  The 
balance  of  the  lands  and  other  property  Colonel  Talbot  devised 
to  the  late  George  Macbeth,  formerly  M.P.  for  West  Elgin. 

"  I  have  accomplished  what  I  resolved  to  do — it  is  done, "  said 
Colonel  Talbot  to  Mrs.  Jameson  in  1836,  "  but  I  would  not,  if 
any  one  was  to  offer  me  the  universe,  go  through  again  the 
horrors  I  have  undergone  in  forming  this  settlement.  But  do 
not  imagine  I  repent  it;  I  like  my  retirement  (3/)  .  " 

(y)  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sketches  in  Canada,  (new  edition)  p,   107. 
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ORIGIN  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  said  that  Government  by  town  meetings  is  the  oldest 
form  of  Gov^ernment  in  the  world,  and  the  student  of  ancient 
History  is  familiar  with  the  Comitia  of  tlie  Romans  and  the 
Ecclesia  of  the  Greeks.  These  were  popular  assemblies  held 
usuall}^  in  the  market  place,  the  Roman  Forum  and  the  Greek 
Agora.  The  Government  carried  on  in  them  was  a  more  or  less 
(jualitied  Democracy. 

The  principle  of  the  Town  Meeting  however,  is  older  than 
Athens  or  Rome.  Long  before  streets  were  built  or  fields  fenced 
men  wandered  around  the  earth  hunting  for  food  in  family 
parties.  These  were  what  we  call  Clans,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  earliest  form  in  which  civil  societ}^  appeared  on  the 
earth.  Each  Clan  usually  had  a  Chief  or  head  man,  useful  more 
particularly  as  a  leader  in  war  times.  Its  Civil  Government, 
rude  and  disorderly  enough,  was  in  principle  a  pure  democracy. 
When  a  Clan,  instead  of  n)oving  from  place  to  place,  fixed  upon 
some  spot  for  a  permanent  residence,  a  village,'  grew  up  there 
surrounded  by  a  belt  of  vacant  land  oi'  somewhat  later  by  a 
stockaded  wall.  The  belt  of  land  was  called  a  "  mark  "  and  the 
wall  was  called  a  "  tun  " ;  afterwards  the  enclosed  space  came  to 
be  known  sometimes  as  a  "  mark  "  and  sometimes  as  a  "  tun  "  or 
town,  and  in  England  the  latter  name  prevailed.  It  was  customary 
to  call  them  by  their  clan  names.  I'own  names  of  this  scjrt  are 
to  be  found  all  over  England,  and  point  us  back  to  a  time 
when  each  was  the  stationary  home  t)f  a  Clan.  These  old 
English  towns  had  their  Tungen»ot  or  Town  Meetings  in  which 
By-Laws  wei'e  made  and  c)tlier  important  business  transacted. 
The  [M'incipal  officers  were  the  Reeve,  the  Beadle  and  the  Tithing 
Man  or  petty  Constable.  At  first  these  officers  were  elected  by 
the  people,  but  after  awhile  as  great  lords  usurped  jui'isdiction 
ovei"  the  land,  the  Lord  Stewart  or  Bailiff  ciime  to  supercede  the 
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Reeve  or  Beadle.  After  the  Normati  Conquest,  the  Townships, 
thus  brouo-ht  under  the  sway  of  great  Lords,  came  to  be  gener- 
alh'  known  by  the  French  name  of  "  Manor  "  or  dwelHng  places. 
When  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Lords  became  excessive,  the 
people  rebelled  with  the  result  that  this  issue  has  been  tried 
over  and  over  again  in  every  Country,  and  in  every  age,  with 
various  results.  How^  much  the  taxes  shall  be,  and  who  is  to 
decide  how  much  they  shall  be,  are  always  questions  of  the 
greatest  importance.  A  verj'  large  part  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  making  history  has  been  to  settle  these  questions, 
wdiether  by  discussion  or  by  blows,  whether  in  Council  Chambers 
or  on  the  battle  field. 

After  the  English  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  local 
Churches  w^ere  gradually  set  up  all  over  the  Country,  and  districts 
called  parishes  were  assigned  for  the  administrations  of  the 
Priests.  The  Parish  generally  coincided  in  area  with  the  Town- 
ship, and  in  the  course  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  we  find  that 
the  'Parish  had  acquired  the  right  of  taxing  itself  for  Church 
purposes.  Money  needed  for  the  Church  was  supplied  in  the 
form  of  Church  rates  voted  by  the  ratepayers,  at  the  vestry 
meetings.  The  officers  of  the  Parish  were  the  Constable,  the 
Bailiff  and  the  Vestry  Clerks,  the  Beadle,  the  Way- Wardens  or 
Surveyors  of  Highways,  and  the  Hay-wards  or  Fence-viewers, 
and  common  drivers  or  Collector  of  Taxes,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  Overseers  of  the  Poor  were  added. 
There  were  also  Church  Wardens,  usually  two  for  each  Parish  ; 
whose  duties  were  primarily  the  care  of  the  Church  property, 
assessing  the  rates,  and  calling  the  vestry-  meetings.  The  officers 
were  all  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

In  addition  to  the  Parish  or  Township,  we  find  upon  examina- 
tion that  a  map  of  England  shews  the  Countr}^  to  be  divided  into 
Counties.  We  have  seen  how  the  Clan,  when  it  became  stationary 
was  established  as  a  Town  or  Township,  and  in  these  early  times 
Clans  were  generally  united  more  closely  into  tribes,  made  up 
of  a  number  of  clans  or  family  groups.  The  names  of  the  tribes 
were  applied  first  to  the  people  and  afterwards  to  the  land 
they  occupied.  A  few  of  the  oldest  county  names  in  England 
still    shew  this  plainly,  for  example   Middlesex    was    originally 
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occupied  by  the  Middle  Saxons.  Each  tribe  had  its  leader  whose 
title  was  "  Ealdorman,"  or  elderman,  and  as  they  increased  in 
influence  they  took  the  title  of  kintjs.  The  little  kingdoms 
coincided  sometimes  with  a  single  shire,  sometimes  with  two  or 
more  shires.  The  Shire  was  governed  b}'  the  Shire  Mote  which 
was  a  representative  bo^ly.  Lords  of  Lands,  inclu  ling  Abbots  and 
Priors,  attended  it,  as  well  as  the  Reeve  and  four  select  men  from 
each  Township.  As  the  cities  and  boroughs  grew  into  importance 
they  sent  representative  Burgers  to  these  meetings.  This  Shirfr 
Mote  was  both  a  Legislative  body  and  a  Court  of  Justice.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest  the  Shire  began  to  be  called  by  the  French 
name  County  because  of  its  similarity  to  the  small  pieces  of 
Territory  in  that  Country  governed  by  Counts.  The  officers  of 
the  Shire  Mote  were  the  Shire  Reeve  or  Sheriff,  who  was  at  first 
elected  by  the  people  and  held  office  for  life,  but  who  was  after- 
wards appointed  by  the  King  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The 
Coroner  or  "  Crowner "  was  especially  the  Crown  officer  of  the 
Court,  and  the  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  1362  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  each  County  were  authorized  to  hold  a  Court  four  times 
a  year. 

The  origin  of  municipal  institutions  in  this  country  is  due 
to  the  people  who  first  came  from  England  to  America.  They 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  way  Church  affairs  were  carried  on  in 
the  Old  Country,  and  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  reform, 
whereby  members  of  the  congregation  should  have  more  voice 
than  formerly  in  the  Church  government.  It  was  owing  to  their 
inability  to  ."■ecure  a  reform  of  this  nature  that  the}'  crossed  the 
ocean,  settled  in  groups,  and  built  their  houses  near  together  so 
that  they  could  all  go  to  the  same  Church.  Thus  a  Parish,  which 
for  municipal  purposes  is  called  a  Town.ship,  was  formed  and 
consisted  of  as  many  farms  as  were  within  convenient  distance 
from  the  meeting  house.  Around  the -meeting  house  a  \illage 
gradually  sprang  up  with  the  customary  tavern,  store  and  town 
hall. 

A  Township,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  relation  t(j  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  in<lividual  who 
obeys  the  Government,  not  Vx.'cause  he  is  inferior  to  or  that  he  is 
le.ss  capable  than  his  neighbor  for  governing  matters,  but  because 
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he  acknowledges  tlie  utility  of  an  association  with  his  fellownien, 
and  because  he  knows  that  no  such  association  can  exist  without 
a  regulating  force.  As  the  Townships  increased  in  number,  they 
became  a  part  of  larger  districts  called  counties,  without  which  a 
system  of  united  self  government  would  be  far  from  complete. 

In  1()35  the  first  County  was  established  in  Massachussetts  as 
a  judicial  district  with  its  Court  House,  Gaol  and  Sheriff.  The 
early  English  settlers  were  used  to  a  County  as  a  district  for  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  and  they  brought  with  them  Coroners, 
SherrfFs  and  Quarter  Sessions.  In  Virginia  a  different  county 
system  was  introduced.  There  was  an  insurmountable  distinction 
between  the  owners  of  plantations  and  the  men  and  women  who 
had  been  indentured  "  white  service."  An  aristocratic  type  of 
society  w^as  largely  developed  in  Virginia,  as  readily  as  the 
democratic  type  was  developed  in  New  England. 
In  Virginia  the  .system  was  that  of  the  English  Parish,  with  its 
Church  Waixlen  and  Clerk,  and  the  Vestry  composed  of  twelve 
chosen  men  elected  b}'  the  people  of  the  Parish.  The  difference 
between  the  New  England  Township  and  the  Virginia  Parish  in 
respect  of  self-government  was  quite  plain  ;  in  New  England  the 
Township  was  the  unit  of  the  representation  of  tlie  Colonial 
Leofislature :  in  Viro^inia  not  the  Parish,  but  the  County  was  the 
unit  of  representation.  The  conditions  which  made  the  New 
England  Town  Meeting  were  absent,  the  only  alternative  was  a 
kind  of  representative  government  and  for  this  the  County  was 
a  small  enough  area.  There  were  usually  in  each  County  eight 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  their  Court  was  a  counterpart  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions.  In  addition  to  the  Administration  of  Justice 
these  Courts  superintended  the  construction  and  repair  of  high- 
ways and  bridges,  and  for  this  purpose  divided  the  County  into 
precincts,  appointing  annually  for  each  precinct  a  highway 
surveyor.  The  first  representative  government  in  America  was 
established  in  Virginia.  In  1619  the  colonists  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Governor  and  Council  in  England,  and  there  was  added 
a  general  assembly  composed  of  two  burgesses  from  each  planta- 
tion or  settlement  elected  by  the  inhabitants  ;  this  assembly  met 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Church  at  Jamestown  on  30th  July,  1619. 
In  1634  when  the  Counties  were  re-organized  the  Burgesses  sat 
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foi'  Counties.     This  system  of  Government  was  continued  until 
lon^"-  after  the  war  of  independence. 


CANADA. 

The  development  of  Canada  as  the  abodi^  of  civili  nation  was 
not  so  rapid  as  that  of  her  sister  country  to  the  South,  for  the 
ruo-o-ednessof  the  land,  the  opposition  of  sav^age  tribes,  internecine 
warfare  bet\veen  settlers,  the  severity  of  the  winter  season, 
together  with  many  other  obstacles,  offered  little  encouragement 
to  early  settlers. 

Originally  the  home  of  several  tribes  of  Indians,  who  lived  by 
the  chase,  praivie-land  and  forest  w^ere  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  had  been  a  thousand  years  before  the  first  pioneer  from  the 
eastern  world  penetrated  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest  or  wended 
his  toilsome  and  dangerous  course  along  the  vast  water-ways 
that  led  to  the  incerior. 

The  brave  Jac(]ues  Cartier,  with  his  followers,  took  possession 
of  the  land  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  Francis  I.,  in  1534. 
The  following  3'ear  he  made  another  visit,  entered  the  Gulf  on 
St.  Lawrence's  Day,  named  gulf  and  great  river,  for  this  reason, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  sailed  up  to  the  Indian  village  Stadacona, 
(Quebec)  and  continuing  his  voyage  reached  another  Indian 
village,  called  Hochelaga,  which  he  named  Mount  Royal  (Mon- 
treal). Seventy  years  afterwards  Champlainand  Pontgrave  were 
sent  out  from  France  to  trade  with  the  Indians  in  furs,  and 
subsecpiently,  from  a  favorable  representation  of  the  fertility  and 
b(^auty  of  the  new  country,  French  colonists  were  induced  to 
innnigrate.  Several  families  arrived  in  New  France,  as  it  was 
then  calle(l,  tradesmen  built  houses,  soldiers  erected  forts,  and  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity  was  imparted  to  the  savages  by 
French  clergymen.  From  the  colony  to  the  south,  some  English 
traders  came  and  in  consequence  of-  wars  at  different  times 
between  England  and  France  and  between  the  English  Colonies 
and  the  Mother  Country,  the  early  history  of  Canada  is  one  of 
much  bloodshed.  Indian  tribes  sided  with  both  nationalties  in 
tlu!  country  and  frightful  atrocities  were  committed  on  cither 
side.  In  1718,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  gave  Acadia  (Novia  Scotia), 
New  Foundland  and  Hudson  Bay  Territory  to  Englan<l,  leaving 
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Canada,  Cape  Bretan  and  Louisiana  to  France.  About  this  time 
Quebec  had  a  population  of  7,000,  Montreal  2,000,  and  the  whole 
of  Canada  about  25,000.  Trading  posts  were  established  in  the 
west  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  the  principal  being  Kingston  ^ 
Newark  (Niagara),  and  Detroit. 


QUEBEC— 1763  to  1788. 


By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  signed  on  February  10th,  1763,  Canada 
passed  under  British  rule.  In  the  month  of  October  following 
the  treaty,  a  proclamation  was  published  under  the  great  seal  of 
Great  Britian  for  erecting  four  new  Civil  Governments,  tho.se  of 
Quebec,  East  Florida,  West  Florida  and  Granada, in  the  countries 
and  islands  in  America  which  had  been  ceded  by  the  definite 
treaty.  During  the  interval  fi'om  the  capitulation  of  Montreal 
in  1760,  to  the  conclusion  of;  peace  between  the  two  mother 
countries  in  1763,  Canada  was  held  under  occupation  by  British 
troops.  General  Murray,  with  his  headquarters  at  Quebec,  was 
the  chief  officer  over  the  colon}^  The  affairs  of  the  Country 
were  regulated  by  a  Council  composed  of  military  officers. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1763,  Captain  James  Murray  was 
appointed  Captain  General  and  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  by  Royal  Commission.  From  the  wording  of  the 
proclamation  and  commission  it  appears  to  have  been  His 
Majesty's  intention  with  respect  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  to 
assnnilate  the  laws  and  government  of  it,  to  those  of  the  other 
American  Colonies  and  Provinces, which  were  under  His  Majesty's 
immediate  government,  and  not  to  continue  the  Municipal  laws 
and  customs  by  which  the  conquered  people  had  been  here-to- 
fore  governed,  any  further  than  as  those  laws  might  be  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  their  property.  This  was  found  to  be 
impracticable  as  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  the  French 
laws  since  1663.  Instead  of  a  complete  introduction  of  the 
English  laws,  a  compromise  was  adopted.  In  criminal  cases,  Trial 
by  Jury,  and  English  Legal  forms  were  established  ;  in  ci\il  cases 
that  effected  property  and  inheritance,  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Colony  were  allowed  to  have  force,  but  a  considerable  period 
UDwards  of  fourteen  years,  elapsed  before  any  definite  constitution 
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Or  real  .settled  modes  of  administration  of  laws   can  be  said  to 
have  been  introduced. 

In  1774  when  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  successor  of  General 
Murray,  Avas  Governor  of  the  Colony,  the  Quebec  Act  was  passed 
which  provied  for  the  appointment  of  a  Council  for 
the  affairs  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  consist  of 
persons  resident  therein,  liot  exceeding  twenty-three  or 
less  than  seventeen  to  be  appointed  by  the  King.  This 
Council  ha<l  the  power  to  make  ordinances  for  the  peace,  welfare 
and  good  government  of  the  Province  with  the  consent  of  the 
Governor.  Every  ordinance  passed  had  to  be  transmitted  to 
England  for  the  approval  of  the  King. 

In  1788,  under  the  authoritj^  of  tw^o  Acts  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Council,  Lord  Dorchester,  Governor,  by  proclamation 
issued  on  the  2-lth  day  of  July,  1788,  divided  the  Province  of 
Quebec  into  five  districts.  The  two  most  westerly  districts  were 
called  Nassau  and  Hesse.  In  the  words  of  the  Proclamation 
Nassau  was  bounded  "on  the  East  by  the  North  and  South  Line 
intersecting  the  inouth  of  the  river  now  called  Trent,  dischai'ging 
itself  from  the  West  into  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  extending  so 
far  Westerly  as  to  a  North  and  South  line  intersecting  the 
extreme  projection  of  Long  Point  into  the  Lake  Erie  on  the 
Northerly  side  of  the  said  Lake  Erie. " 

The  District  of  Hesse  was  to  "comprehend  all  the  residue  of 
our  said  Province  in  the  W^estern  or  inland  parts  thereof,  of  the 
entire  breadth  thereof  from  the  Southerly  to  the  Northerl}^  bound- 
ary of  the  same. 


THE   DISTRICT  OF  HESSE.-1788  to  1791 

The  formation  of  the  District  of  He.sse  is  the  first  recognition 
of  the  necessity  of  some  system  of  administration  of  justice  in 
what  is  now  Western  Ontario.  On  the  day  the  procla- 
mation forming  the  District  was  issued  the  following  officers 
were  appointed  therefor : — Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Duperon  Baby,  Alexander  McKee  and  William  Robertson. 
There  were   also  eight  Justices  of   the  Peace,  a   Sheriff  named 
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Gregor  McGregor,  a  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Connuon  Pleas,  a 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  Thomas  Smith,  Esq. 

At  this  time  the  District  of  Hesse  comprehended  a  very  large 
and  undefined  territory  ;  the  only  inhabitants  were  in  the  settle- 
ments around  Detroit.  These  were  computed  at  about  4,000.  The 
public  buildings  at  Detroit  were  the  barracks,  government  house, 
council  house  where  the  Indians  'delivered  their  speeches,  and 
other  buildings  connected  with  the  fort  and  naval  dock  yard. 

In  September,  1789,  an  order  was  issued  from  Quebec  to  the 
board  of  Justices  in  the  District  of  Hesse,  defining  the  lands  for 
settlement  in  Canada,  "  beginning  at  the  Western  boundary  of  the 
last  purchase  made  by  the  Crown  from  the  Indians,  West  of 
Niagara,(wdiich  Western  boundary  commenced  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Barlow  or  Orwell  River,  now  known  as  the  Catfish  Creek 
empt3nng  into  Lake  Erie  at  Port  Bruce ;  thence  up  a  line  North 
sixteen  degrees  West.  This  line,  when  produced  as  directed,  is 
very  near  the  location,  if  not  exacth'  on  the  Western  Town  Line 
of  Dorchester  hereafter  referred  to  in  the  formation  of  the  County 
of  Norfolk  in  1792  as  the  Western  boundry  thereof.)  Then 
"  extending  along  the  whole  of  the  border  of  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Straits  of  Detroit  up  to  such  distance  towards  Lake  Huron  and 
to  such  depth  from  the  shore  as  they  might  deem  expedient." 
These  w^ere  to  be  surveyed  and  parcelled  out  for;  the  accomodation 
of  emigrant  loyalists  and  other  settlers,  but  before  any  part  could 
be  granted  to  individuals  the  whole  had  to  be  ceded  to  the  Crown 
by  the  Indians.  After  this  had  been  done  the  magistrates  were 
authorized  to  select  the  proper  site  for  a  country  town  for  the 
district.  A  situation  opposite  the  island  of  Bois  Blanc  was 
recommended  as  the  best,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  this  the 
Magistrates  were  ordered  to  consult  with  the  officers  of  the 
Militia  and  other  English  inhabitants.  After  the  town  site  had 
been  decided  upon,  the  Surveyor  of  the  District  was  to  lay  out 
the  Townships  and  proceed  to  receive  applications  and  issue 
certificates  for  town  and  farm  lots.  Those  who  already  occupied 
improved  farms  were  to  receive  certificates. 


U.   E.   LOYALISTS. 

As  soon  as  the  struggle  had  ended  in  the  old  Colonies  by 
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their  successful  assertion  of  independence  a  vast  migration  of 
Loyalists  took  place  into  Canada,  These  people,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  the  electoreal  privilege,  joined  with 
those  of  their  countr^'men  who  had  previously  settled  there  in 
demanding  a  moditication  of  the  Quebec  Act,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Local  Legislature.  This  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
Constitutional  Act,  being  31,  George  III,  chapter  31,  by  which 
representative  institutions  were  conferred  and  the  whole  Province 
divided  into  two,  with  the  designation  of  L^pper  and  Lower 
Canada,  now  known  as  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 


WESTERN  DISTRICT— 1792  to  1798. 

In  July,  1792,  Governor  Simcoe  by  proclamation  issued  from 
the  Government  House  of  Kingston,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Constitutional  Act,  divided  the  Province  into  nineteen  counties. 
The  Sixteenth,  or  County  or  Norfolk,  was  "  bounded  on  the  North 
and  East  by  the  County  of  Lincoln,  and  the  River  La  Tranche 
nOw  called  the  Thames.  (The  Eastern  boundary  was  the  Grand 
River  which  formed  the  Western  boundary  of  the  first 
and  fourth  ridings  of  the  County  of  Lincoln.  )  On  the 
South  side  by  the  Lake  Erie  until  it  meets  the  Barlue 
to  be  called  the  Orwell  River,"  (now  known  as  the  Cattish 
Creek  emptying  into  the  lake  at  Port  Bruce,)  "  thence  up 
a  line  North  sixteen  degrees  West  until  it  intersects  the  river 
La  Tranche  or  Thames.";  "thence  up  the  .said  river  until  it  meets 
the  North-West  boundary  of  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of 
York."  This  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orwell  river,  when  pro- 
duce<l  as  described,  is  very  near  the  location,  if  not  exactly  on  the 
Western  Town-line  of  the  Townships  of  North  and  South  Dor- 
clifster  The  Seventeenth,  or  County  of  Suffolk,  was  bounded  on 
the  East  V)y  the  County  of  Norfolk  ;  on  the  South  by  Lake  Erie 
and  until  it  meets  the  carrying  place  from  the  Point  au  Pins 
unto  the  Thames ;  on  the  West  by  the  said  carrying  place,  thence 
up  the  said  River  Thames  until  it  meets  the  North-West  bound- 
ary of  the  County  of  Norfolk."  This  placed  the  territory  now 
known  as  the  Townships  of  Malahide,  Dorchester  and  Bayham 
in  the  County  of  Norfolk  ;  the  remainder  of  the  present  County 
formed  part  of  the  County  of  Suffolk. 
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In  this  division  of  the  Province  into  Counties,  but  very  little 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  boundaries  of  the  four 
districts  into  which  the  Province  had  been  already  divided.  If 
we  consider  the  circumstances  that  ao  surveys  had  been  made  in 
the  District  of  Hesse,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit,  and 
the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Grand  River  was  thickly  populated  by  Indians,  it  was  evidently 
the  intention  to  divide  the  District  of  Hesse  into  four  Counties, 
namely,  Norfolk,  Sutiblk,  Essex  and  Kent ;  the  three  first  occupy- 
ing all  the  territory  South  of  the  Thames.  The  County  of  Kent 
occupying  all  of  the  country  not  being  territories  of  the  Indians 
not  already  included  in  any  of  the  other  counties  extending 
Northward  to  the  Hudson  Bay,  and  Southward  of  the  said  line  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  country  known  by  the  name  of  Canada. 

For  the  purpose  of  representation  the  fourth  riding  of  the 
County  of  Lincoln  which  was  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Niagara 
River,  on  the  South  by  Lake  Erie,  on  the  West  b}^  the  Grand 
River  or  Ouse,  and  on  the  North  by  the  Chippawa  or  Welland 
River  and  the  road  leading  from  the  forks  of  the  Welland  to  the 
Grand  River,  was  united  with  the  County  of  Norfolk  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  one  representative  to  the  House  of  Assembly. 
The  County  of  Suffolk  and  the  County  of  Essex  were  also  joined 
together  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  first  session  of  the  first  Provincial  Parliament  was  con- 
vened at  Niagara  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1792.  The 
session  lasted  twenty-eight  days.  Eight  Acts  were  passed;  the  first 
"to  introduce  English  law  as  the  rule  for  decision  in  all  matters 
of  controversy  relative  to  law  and  civil  rights."  The  second  "  to 
establish  trials  by  Jury";  the  third,  "  to  establish  the  use  of  the 
Winchester  measure  and  a  standard  for  other  weights  and 
faieasures  "  ;  the  fourth,  "  to  abolish  all  summary  proceedings  in 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  actions  under  ten  pounds  sterling  "  ; 
the  fifth,  "  an  Act  to  prevent  accidents  by  fire  "  ;  sixth,  "  for  the 
more  easy  pay  and  speedy  recovery  of  small  debts  "  ;  seventh,  "  to 
regulate  the  tolls  to  be  taken  in  mills"  and  the  eighth  •'  for  build- 
ing a  gaol  and  court  house  in  every  district  within  the  Province, 
and  for  altering  the  names  of  the  Districts." 

The  District  named  Hesse  was  hereafter  called  the   Western 
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District.  Section  13  of  this  Act  enacted  that  the  gaol  and  court 
house  for  the  Western  District  should  be  built  in  tlie  manner  set 
forth,  and  as  near  the  present  Court  House  as  conveniently  may 
be.     This  was  at  Detroit. 

The  first  Act  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  first  Parliament 
was  "  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  militia."  The  second  was 
an  Act  "  to  provide  for  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  parish 
aad  town  officers."  This  Act  provided  that  "  any  two  of  His 
Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  within  the  Division  in 
which  any  parish,  township,  reputed  township,  or  place  may  be, 
uuxy  issue  their  warrant  giving  eight  days  previous  notice  to  the 
constable  of  such  parish,  township,  reputed  town.ship,  or  place 
authorizing  liim  on  a  day  to  be  fixv^d  by  the  said  Justices  in  the 
present  year,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of  March  in 
every  ensuing  year,  to  assemble  the  inhabitant  householders, 
paying  oi-  liable  to  pay  to  any  public  assessment  or  rate  of  snch 
parish,  township,  reputed  townsliip, or  place,  in  the  parish  church 
or  chapel  or  in  some  convenient  place  within  the  said  parish  *  * 
for  the.  purpose  of  choosing  and  nominating  the  parish  or  town 
officers  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  serve  in  their  respective  offices 
for  the  year  next  ensuing,  at  which  meeting  the  said  constable 
shall  preside."  The  office  of  constable  appears  to  have  still 
i-etained  some  of  its  ancient  dignity  in  the  e.stimation  of  the 
colonists.  The  inhabitant  householders  who  assembled,  were 
authorized  to  cnoose  a  Clerk  of  the  Parish  or  Township,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  "  to  make  a  true  and  complete  list  of  every 
male  and  female  inhabitant  within  the  limits  of  the  Parish  or 
Township,  and  return  the  same  to  the  Justices  acting  as  afore- 
sai<l,"  and  "  to  enter  and  record  all  such  matters  as  shall 
relate  to  the  said  Parish,  Town  or  Township,  and  shall  apper- 
tain to  his  office."  They  were  also  authorized  to  clioose  two 
persons  to  serve  as  assessors,  one  person  to  serve  as  collector  of 
taxes,  and  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  six  persons  as  specified 
in  the  warrant  issued  by  the  Justices,  to  serve  as  overseers  of 
highways.  The  duty  of  these  officei's  was  "to  oversee  and 
perform  such  things  as  shall  be  directed  by  any  Act  to  be  passed 
touching  or  concerning  the  highways  aiid  roads,"  and  to  serve  as 
fence  viewers.     They  were  also  to  choose  a  pound-keeper,  and 
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two  persons  to  serve  as  town  wardens,  but,  "  as  soon  as  any 
church  was  built  for  performance  of  divine  service  according  to 
the  use  of  the  Church  of  England  with  a  parson  or  minister  duly 
appointed  thereto,"  the  householders  should  choose  one  of  those 
wardens  and  the  parson  or  minister  nominate  the  other.  The 
two  so  chosen  and  nominated  were  declared  "  a  corporation  to 
represent  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  parish,  "and  as 
such  "  may  have  a  property  in  the  goods  or  chattels  of  or 
belonging  to  the  parish,  and  may  prosecute,  or  defend  in  all 
presentments,  indictments  or  actionsfor  and  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  said  parish.  "Persons  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
take  tlie  oath  of  office,  and  discharge  the  duties  were 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  in  each  case,  and  the 
magistrates  at  a  special  Sessions,  could  name  one  or  more  persons 
to  fill  the  positions  they  left  vacant.  The  Act  did  not  define  the 
duty  of  any  of  these  officer's  further  than  to  state  that  the  over- 
seers should  do  whatever  may  be  directed  respecting  the  high- 
ways by  any  Act  to  be  passed,  and  that  as  fence-viewers  they 
should,  upon  receiving  proper  notice  view  and  determine  upon 
the  height  and  sufficiency  of  any  fence  "  conformably  to  any 
resolutions  that  may  be  agreed  upon "  at  the  meeting  so  held. 
And  the  pound-keeper  was  authorized  to  impound  all  cattle 
found  trespassing  upon  any  land  properly  fenced,  and  any  stallion 
of  more  than  one  year  old  that  may  be  found  roaming  at  large. 
The  same  Act  authorized  the  Magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions  to 
appoint  a  high  constable  for  each  District  annually,  and 
constables  for  each  Township. 

If  the  Township  did  not  contain  30  inhabitants  it  was  not 
lawful  for  the  Justices  to  issue  their  warrant  calling  a  meeting 
therein,  and  said  Township  was  joined  to  the  Township  adjacent 
thereto  that  contained  the  smallest  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  system  of  County  Government  then  introduced  was  similar 
to  that  already  established  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  Chapter  4 
of  the  Act  of  this  Session  was  to  regulate  the  lajang  out  and 
mending  and  keeping  in  repair  the  roads  and  highways  in  the 
Province. 

Chapter  6  AVas  to  fix  the  times  and  places  of  holding  the  Courts 
of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  within  tlie  several  Districts  of 
the  Province. 
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Under  the  authority  of  the  Act  33  Geo.  Ill,  it  was  directed 
that  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  Western 
District  of  the  Province,  should  commence  and  be  holdeu  in  the 
Town  of  Detroit,  and  that  special  Sessions  of  the  Peace  should 
commence  and  be  holden  yearly  and  in  every  year  in  the  Town 
of  Michilimackinac.  By  Chapter  4  of  the  Acts  passed  by  the 
first  Parliament  on  the  3rd  June,  1796  it  was  enacted  that  the 
Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  tlie  Western 
District  shall  commence  and  he  holden  in  the  Parish  of  Assump- 
tion, now  Sandwich,  in  such  place  as  may  be  found  to  be  most 
convenient  for  the  Magistrates  of  said  District  or  the  major  part 
of  them,  on  the  second  Tuesdays  of  the  months  of  July,  October, 
January  and  April  until  such  time  as  it  shall  seem  expedient  ta 
the  Magistrates  or  the  major  part  of  them  to  remove  and  hold  the 
same  nearer  to  the  Island  called  the  Island  of  Bois  Blanc  (opposite 
Amiierstburg,)  being  near  the  entrance  to  the  River  Detroit.  The 
District  Court  for  the  cognizance  of  small  cases  was  also  at  this 
time  removed  from  the  town  of  Detroit,  and  ordered  to  be  held 
at  and  in  the  same  place  wherein  the  General  Quarter  Ses.sions 
were  to  be  held.  This  change  was  necessary  owing  to  the 
evacuation  of  Detroit  by  the  British  in  1795.  The  work  of 
surveying  Townships  under  direction  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment was  now  being  carried  on,  and  during  the  second  session  of 
the  Second  Parliament,  lield  at  York  in  1798,  an  Act  was  passed 
constituting  the  Township  of  London,  Westminster,  Dorchester, 
Yarmouth,  Southwold,  Dunwich,  Aldborough  and  Delaware,  to 
form  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  also  to  constitute  the  Town- 
ships of  Burford,  Norwich,  Dereham,  Oxford  upon  the  Thames, 
Blanford  and  Blenheim  as  the  County  of  Oxford.  The  'J'own- 
ships  of  Rainhain,  Walpool  Woo«lhouse,  Charlotteville, 
Walsingham,  Houghton,  Middleton,  Windham  and  Tovvnsend 
were  formed  into  the  County  of  Norfolk.  Section  37  of  this  Act 
enacted  "that  the  Counties  of  Norfolk,  Oxford  and  Middlesex 
with  so  much  of  this  province  as  lies  to  the  westward  of  the 
Home  District  and  the  District  of  Niagara,  to  the  southward  of 
Lake  Huron  and  between  them  and  a  line  drawn  due  north  from 
a  fixed  boundary  (where  tlie  eastermost  limit  of  the  Township  of 
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Oxford  intersects  the  River  Thames)  till    it   arrives    at    Lake 
Huron,  be  constituted  to  form  the  District  of  London. 


DISTRICT  OF  LONDON— 1800-1837. 
ORGANIZATION. 

With  the  promulgation  by  Proclamation  bearing. date  the  first 
day  of  January,  1800  of  the  Act  passed  establishing  the  District  of 
London,  a  general  comuiis.sion  of  the  Peace  was  issued  for  the  said 
District.  The  following  extract  from  the  original  records  will 
shew  the  manner  in  which  the  Commission  was  received,  the 
District  organized,  and  a  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
established : — 

DISTRICT    OF    LONDON,    UPPER    CANADA. 

On  the  first  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred,  and  about  noon  on  the  same  day,  a  packet  was 
delivered  to  me  by  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire,  which  packet  con- 
tained a  General  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  District  of 
London,  dated  at  York  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred.  And  in  and  by  the  said  Commission  of  the  Peace 
the  following  Honorable  Gentlemen  and  Gentleinen  are  appointed 
to  be  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  the  District 
of  London,  that  is  to  say,  the  Honorable  John  Elmsley,  the 
Honorable  Peter  Russell,  the  Honorable  Phineas  Shaw,  the  Hon- 
orable James  Baby,  the  Honorable  Alexander  Grant,  the  Honor- 
able John  McGill,  the  Honorable  David .  William  Smith,  the 
Honorable  William  Dummer  Powell,  the  Honorable  Henry 
AUcock,  Samuel  Ryerse,  William  Spurgin,  Peter  Teeple,  Thomas 
Hornor,  Benjamin  Spnnger,  John  Backhouse,  John  Beemer  and 
Wynant  Williams,  Esquires ;  also  three  other  commissions  nomi- 
nating and  appointing  me  to  be  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Clerk  of  the 
District  Court  and  Registrar  of  the  Surrogate  Courts.  Also,  a 
Commission  dated  at  York  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  one  thous- 
and eight  hundred,  nominating  and  appointing  Samuel  Ryerse, 
Thomas  Hornor,  Esc^uires,  and  myself  to  be  commissioners  for  tak- 
ing the  acknowledgements  of  recogni  iance  or  recognizances  of  bail 
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or  bails  for  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  also,  Dedimus  Potestatem 
dated  at  York,  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred,  nominating  and  appointing  Samuel  Ryerse,  William 
Spurgin  and  Peter  Teeple,  Esquires,  to  be  Commissioners  for 
administering  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law  to  the  officers  of  the- 
Government. 

Thomas  Welch,  C.  P. 
April  1st,  1800. 

April  2nd,  1800. 

At  a  meeting  --if  the  Magistiates  resident  in  the  Townships  of 
Charlotteville  and  Woodhouse,  who  met  at  the  house  of  James 
Munro,  in  Charlotteville,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  intention  of  His  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  the  Peace  for 
the  District  of  London,  the  following  persons  were  duly  sworn 
into  office  according  to  law,  that  is  to  say  : — William  Spuigin, 
Esquire,  by  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire ;  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire,  by 
William  Spurgin,  Esquire ;  and  Peter  Teeple,  Esquire,  by  Samuel 
Ryerse,  Esquire,  as  Justices  of  the  Peace  ;  Thomas  Welch,  Esquire, 
by  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire,  as  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  all  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day. 

Thomas  Welch,    C.  P. 

The  aforesaid  Justices  then  formed  themselves  into  a  special 
Session  of  the  Peace. 

Thojlas  Welch,    C.  P. 

The  Court  of  Special  Sessions  of  the  Peace  opened  in  due 
form  ;  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire  in  the  chair. 

Ordered  by  the  Court  that  a  Venire  be  made  out  in  due  form 
requiring  and  connnanding  the  Sheriff  of  the  District  of  London, 
to  make  Proclamation  throughout  the  District,  that  a  General 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  the  District  of  London, 
will  be  hoklen  at  the  house  of  James  Munro,  in  Charlotteville,  on 
Tuesday,  the  eighth  of  this  present  month  of  April,  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  foi-enoon  of  the  same  day,  and  to  sunnnon  a  jury  for  the 
said  Court,  which  being  done,  the  Court  is  adjourned  to  Tuesday 
next,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Thomas  Wel<  h,    C.   P. 

District     1  April  the  8th,  1800. 

OF  London. 
TO  WIT  :      J  The  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  holden 
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at  the  house  of  James  Munro,  in  Chariotteville,  in  and  for  the 
said  District  on  the  eighth  day  of  April,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  III,  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth, 
and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  ;  before 
the  Justices  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  assigned  to  keep  the 
Peace  in  the  said  District,  and  also  to  hear  and  determine  divers 
felonies,  trespasses  and  other  misdemeanors  in  the  said  District 
committed,  and  of  the  Quorum. 

1.  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire — Chair-man. 

2.  William  Spurgin. 

3.  Peter  Teeple. 

4.  John  Beemer,  and 

5.  Wynant  WilliaTiis,  Esquires,  associate  Justices  attending. 

Joseph  Ryerson,  Esquire,  Sheriff, 

Thomas   Welch,   Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

GRAND    INQUEST. 

1.  Dan  Millard — Foreman.  8.     William  Cope. 

2.  Nathan  B.  Barnum. 

3.  William  B.  Hilton. 

4.  Robert  Munro. 

5.  Silas  Secord. 

6.  Lucas  Tederick. 

7.  John  Davis. 

April  the  8th,  1800. 

The  Court  met  according  to  appointment  or  adjournment  and 
opened  in  due  form. 

Wynant  Williams  and  John  Beemer  Esquires  took  and  sub- 
scribed the  oaths  subscribe*!  by  law,  as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in 
and  for  the  District  of  London,  the  oachs  administered  by  Samuel 
Ryerse,  Esquire,  in  open  Court,  between  the  hours  of  9  and  12 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

William  Budd  Gould,  gentleman,  is  appointed  b}^  the  Court  to 
be  High  Constable  of  the  District  of  London,  and  sworn  into 
office,  according  to  law,  ir\  open  Court ;  and  Constables  for  the 
present  year  were  at  the  same  time  nominated  and  appointed  by 
the  Court,  viz.  : — Moses  Rice  for  Chariotteville,  sworn  in  open 
Court.      Albert  Berdan,  for  Woodhouse,  Walpole  and  Rainham 


9. 

Jacob  Buckner. 

10. 

Peter    Walker. 

11. 

Phillip  Force. 

12. 

James  Mathews 

13. 

John  Gustin. 
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and  Crier  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  District  Court,  and  sworn 
in  open  Court.  Simon  Mabee,  for  Walsing-ham,  sworn  in  open 
Court,  and  John  Muckle,  junior,  for  Townsend  and  Windham, 
and  sworn  in  open  Court. 

The  Grand  Jury  sworn  in  due  form,  and  the  charge  given 
them  by  the  chairman. 

Simon  Mabee.  Constable  attending  the  Grand  Jury. 

April,  the  8th,  1800. 

The  Grand  Jury  present,  the  publick  roads  of  the  District  as 
being  not  laid  out  according  to  law,  by  means  whereof  they  are 
grievious  and  a  public  nuisance. 

Ordered,  that  Juries  be  summoned  and  sworn  in  different 
parts  of  the  District,  to  view  and  report  on  the  grounds  on  which 
roads  are  required  to  be  laid  out. 

Personal  applications  in  Court  for  better  regulations  of  the 
publick  roads  in  different  Townships,  viz. : — 

For  Charlotteville,  Dan  Millard. 

For  Townsend  and  Windham,  Jabez  Collver,  Sr. 

For  Woodhouse,  Richard  Mead. 

The  Court  is  adjourned  to  two  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Court  met  according  to  adjouniment,  and  opened  m  due 
form. 

Samuel  Ryerse  sworn  into  office  as  Surrogate,  and  Thomas 
Welch  also  sworn  into  office  as  Registrar  of  the  Surrogate  Court : 
both  sworn  according  to  law  in  open  Court. 

The  Grand  Jury  dismissed  by  the  Court  at  four  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Court  is  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

April  the  9th,  1800. 

The  Court  met  according  to  adjournment,  and  opened  in  due 
form. 

1.  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire,  Chairman.     2.   William  Spurgin. 

3.  Peter  Teeple.  4.  John  Beemer,  and 

5.  Wynant  Williams,  Esquires,  associate  Justices. 
Joseph  Ryerson,  Esquire,  Sheriff. 

The  petition  of  James  Munro  of  Charlotteville,  praying  to  be 
recommended  by  the  Court  in  order  to  obtain  a  License  to  keep  a 
house  of  public  entertainment  at  the  house  he  now  dwells  at,  was 
read  in  Court,  and  the  prayer  of  the  Petitioner  granted. 
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The  petition  of  Joseph  Woolley  of  Walsingham,  praying  to 
have  his  Statute  Labor  on  the  highways  lessened,  was  read  in 
Court,  and  his  labor  on  the  publick  roads  stated  by  the  Court,  at 
two  days  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  petition  of  Titus  Finch  and  others  for  a  road,  read  in 
Court  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  petition  of  Walter  Anderson  of  Charlotteville,  praying  to 
have  his  Statute  Labor  on  the  Highways  lessened,  was  read  in 
Court,  and  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  granted,  stating  his 
statute  labor  on  the  public  highways  at  four  days  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

ORDERED  BY  THE  COURT 

That  no  composition  for  labor  on  the  highways  for  the 
ensuing  year,  be  permitted  within  the  District  of  London. 

The  Court  is  adjourned  to  Saturday  next    at    9  o'clock  a.  m 

April  the  12th,  1800. 

The  Court  met  according  to  adjournment,  and  opened  in  due 
form. 

1.   William  Spurgin,  Esquire,  in  the  chair.     2.  Peter  Teeple. 

3.  Wynant  Williams,  and  4.  John  Beemer,  Esquires,  associate 
Justices. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  being  taken,  respecting  Mr. 
Jabez  Collver's  papers,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that,  with  the 
addition  of  his  oath  if  required,  his  ordaination  may  be  suffi- 
ciently authenticated. 

The  petition  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  Charlotteville,  praying 
for  a  road  to  be  laid  out  in  that  Township,  read  in  Court  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Nathan  Bunnell  Barnum,  and  Finlay  Malcom  are  appointed 
by  the  Court  to  be  ,each  of  them  a  keeper  of  a  standard  for 
weights  and  measures  within  the  District  of  London,  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  is  ordered  by  the  Court,  to  notify  them 
respectively  of  their  appointment  as  soon  as  possible. 

ORDERED   BY    THE   COURT. 

That  Samuel  Ryerse,  Wynant  Williams  and  John  Beemer^ 
Esquires,  do  act  as  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Request,  and  Com- 
missioners of  Highways  in  and  for  that  Division  of  the  District 
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of  London  which  is  composed  of  the  Townships  of  Rainham, 
Walpole,  Woodhouse  aud  Townsend.  The  Courts  of  Request  for 
the  said  Division  to  be  holden  at  the  house  of  James  CJendennen 
in  Woodhouse. 

That  William  Spurgin  and  Peter  Teeple,  Esquires,  do  act  as 
Justices  of  the  Court  of  Request,  and  Commissioners  of  Hitrhways, 
in  and  for  that  Division  of  the  District  of  London  which  compre- 
hends the  Townships  of  Charlotteville,  Walsingham,  Houghton 
aud  Middleton.  The  Courts  of  Request  to  be  holden  at  the 
dwelling  house  of  Miden  Stacy  in  Charlotteville. 

The  petition  of  Silas  Secord  and  others,  praying  redress  of 
grievances  on  account  of  the  officers  appointed  in  this  County? 
particularly  of  the  person  whom  the  Petitioners  state  is 
appointed  Deputy  Sheritt ;  was  read  in  Court,  and  ordered  by 
the  Court  to  be  filed  of  record. 

Dan  Millard  Esquire,  of  Charlotteville,  is  appointed  by  the 
Court  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  District  of  London. 

The  Court  do  resolve  as  follows,  that  is  to  say  : 

1st.  That  as  soon  as  the  Court  can  be  furnished  with  certain 
information  of  what  is  allowed  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
for  the  District  of  Niagara  for  extra  services  performed  by  the 
Clerk  of  t^je  Peace  in  the  line  of  his  duty. 

2nd.  Fees  to  the  Town  Clerks  for  services  performed  in  the 
line  of  their  duty. 

oi'd.  Fees  to  the  Pound-keepers  for  the  services  performed  in 
the  line  of  their  duty. 

4th.  Fees  to  the  Crier  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for 
services  performed  in  the  line  of  his  duty  ;  the  Court  will  proceed 
to  take  order  therein  accordingly. 

5th.  That  the  Court  will  proceed  to  consider  and  determine  of 
the  ways  and  means  for  defraying  the  expenses  which  will  be 
incurred  in  procuring  seals,  books,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  several 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  the  District  Court  and  Surrogate 
Court  of  this  District. 

The  Court  is  adjourned  to  the  Second  Tuesday  in  July  next. 

Thomas  Welch, 

Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
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District     ]  July  8th,  1800. 

OF  London.  I 

TO  WIT :  j  The  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  holden 
at  the  House  ot"  James  Munro,  in  Charlotteville  in  and  for  the 
said  District  on  the  eighth  day  of  July,  in  the  fourtieth  year  of 
the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign,  Lord  George  the  Third,  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so 
forth.  Before  the  Justices  of  our  said  Lord,  the  King,  assigned 
to  keep  the  Peace  in  the  said  District,  and  also  to  hear  and 
determine  divers  felonies,  trespasses  and  other  misdemeanors  in 
the  said  District  committed,  and  of  the  Quorum. 

The  Court  met  according  to  adjournment,  and  opened  in  due 
form. 

1.  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire,  Chairman.     2.  William    Spurgin. 
3.     Peter  Teeple.  4.     John  Beemer. 

5.     Thomas  Hornor.  6.  John  Backhouse, 

7.     and  Wynant  Williams,  Esquires,  Associate  Justices. 

Joseph   Ryerson,  Sheriff. 

Thomas  Welch,  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
Proclammation  made  in  due  form,  and  the  Conniiission  of  the 
Peace,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  better  securing   the 
Province  against  the  King's  enemies  publickly  read. 

THE   GRAND    INQUEST. 

1.  Isaac  Gilbert,   Foreman.         8.  Job  Slaght,    Sr. 

2.  Walter  Anderson.  9.  Philip  Sovereign. 

3.  Robert  Henderson.  10.  John  Culver. 

4.  Joseph  Lemon.  11.  Michael  Shoaff. 

5.  Larrance  Johnson.  12.  William  Dill. 

6.  Daniel  McColl,  Jr.  13.  John  Sovereign, 
7-.  Abraham    Powell. 

Moses  Rice,  Constable  attending  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  Grand  Jury  sworn  and  their  charge  delivered  to  them  in 
due  form,  by  the  Chairman. 

John  Backhouse,  Esquire  took  and  subscribed  the  oath  pres- 
cribed by  law,  as  one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
this  District  in  open  Court.  Oaths  administered  by  Samuel 
Ryerse,  Esquire. 
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RULE    OF   COURT. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  shall  be  allowed  to  ask.  demand  and 
receive  of  and  from  each  person  claiming  a  Bill  of  Indictment,  the 
sum  of  Ten  Shillings,  lawful  money  of  this  Province,  and  two  shil- 
lings like  money  for  each  subpoena,  except  in  extraordinary  cases 
where  the  Court  may  think  proper  to  order  otherwise. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  April  Sessions  being  publickly 
read  by  order  of  the  Court,  and  the  opinion  of  that  session 
relative  to  the  proof  offered  by  Jabez  Collver,  sr.,  of  his  ordination 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel.^  is  protested  against  by  Samuel 
Rj'erse,  Esquire. 

Artimus  Rogers  is  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  Court  to 
be  Constable  for  the  Township  of  Burford. 

Hammon  Lawrence  is  appointed  by  the  Court  to  be  Constable 
for  the  Township  of  Oxford. 

Proclamation  being  made  in  due  form,  and  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  called  upon  to  give  in  their  record,  a  conviction  and 
six  shillings  fine  against  Daniel  McColl,  jr.,  for  profane  swearing 
on  the  28th  day  of  June  last. 

Silas  Secord  appears  in  Court  on  Recognizance  at  suit  of  the 
King,  and  is  discharged  on  paying  costs. 

The  Court  is  adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

July  the  9th,  1800. 

The  Court  met  according  to  adjournment  and  opened  in  due 
form. 

1.  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire,  Chairman.     2.   William  Spurgin. 
3.    Peter  Teeple.  4.  Thomas  Hornor. 

5.  John  Beemer,  and  6.  Jolni  Backhouse,    Esquires, 

Associate  Justices 
Joseph   Ryerson,  Esqiire,  Sheriff. 

TnoM.\.s   Welch,  Clerk    of  the  Peaee. 

Tiie  Grand  Inquest  and  Traverse  Jurors  called  and  dismissed 
by  the  Court. 

A  Report  of  the  Road  between  Townsend  and  Windhuin.  also 
in  the  Town.ship  of  Oxford  and  Buiford.  and  (jn  Dundas  street, 
was  read  in  Court. 

ORDERED  BY  THE  COURT. 
That  the  Commissioners  of  Roads,  in  an<l   for  the   Tijwnships 
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Windham  and  Townsend,  do  proceed  and  lay  out  the  above  roada 
as  soon  as  it  can  conviently  be  done.  The  said  four  reports  being 
delivered  to  the  Counnissioners  of  roads  by  order  of  the  Court. 

Ordered  by  the  Court,  that  John  J3eeuier  and  Tiionias 
Hornor,  Esquires,  do  act  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Couinns- 
sioners  of  Roads  in  and  for  the  Townships  of  Windham  and 
Townsend  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  and  also  in  and  for  the 
Counties  of  Oxford  and  Middlesex.  And  that  the  places  for 
holding  the  Courts  of  Re(piest  for  the  above  division  shall  be  at 
the  dwelling  houses  of  Mordeeai  Sayles,  in  Townsend,  and  John 
Fowler  in  Burford  alternately.  And  that  John  Backhouse^ 
Esquire,  do  act  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  Court  of  Request 
holden  at  the  dwelling  house  oi  Moiden  Stacy  in  Charlottevillle> 
and  as  a  Conuiiissioner  of  Roads  for  the  Township  of  Charlotte- 
ville  and  Walsinghani. 

Haramon  Lawrence,  of  the  Township  of  Oxford,  is  appointed 
by  Court  to  be  a  keeper  of  a  standard  for  weights  and  measures 
agreeably  to  the  Provincial  Statute  in  that  case  made  and 
provided. 

The  petition  of  Hannnon  Lawrence  of  Oxford,  praying  to  be 
recommended  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  license  for  keeping  a 
publick  house  of  entertainment  at  the  house  he  now  dwells  at,  was 
read  in  Court,  and  the  prayer  of  the  Petitioner  granted. 

The  petition  of  John  Fowler  of  the  Township  of  Burford 
praying  to  be  reconnnended  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  license 
to  keep  a  publick  house  of  entertainment  at  the  house  he  now 
dwells  at  was  read  in  Court  and  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner 
granted. 

The  Court  is  adjourned  to  Saturday  next  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

July  the  12th,  1800. 

The  Court  met  according  to  adjournment  and  opened  in  due 
form. 

1.  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire,  Chairman. 

2.  William   Spurgin. 

3.  And  Wynant  Williams,  Esquires  Associate  Justices. 

Joseph   Ryerson,  Esquire,  Sheriff 

Thomas    Welch,    Clerk    of    the    Peace. 

The   Treasurer   of  this  District   is  notified   by  the  Court,  he 
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being  present  in  Court,  that  he  must  giv^e  bonds  with  good  and 
sufficient  se2urity,  (as  soon  as  assessed  rates  in  and  for  this 
District  shall  be  ordered  t  >  be  collected)  in  the  penal  sum  of  one 
hundreil  and  twenty-two  pounds  lawful  money  of  this  Province, 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Treasurer. 
The   Court  is  adjourned   to  the  second  Tuesday   in   October 

next. 

Thoma.s    We].ch,  Cleik  of  the  Peace 

District     ]  October  the  14th,  1800. 

OF  London.  - 
To  Wit  :  I  The  General  Quarter  Se.ssions  of  the  Peace,  holden 
at  the  house  of  James  Munro  in  Charlotteville,  in  and  for  the 
said  Di.strict,  on  the  Fourteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  Fortieth 
year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign,  Lord  George  the  Third,  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith  and 
so  forth.  Before  the  Justices  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  assigned 
to  keep  the  Peace  in  the  said  District,  and  also  to  hear  and 
determine  divers  felonies,  trespasses  and  other  nusdemeanors  in 
the  said  District  committed,  and  of  the  Quorum. 
1.  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire,  Chairman ;  2.  William  Spurgin,  3- 
Peter  Teeple,  4.  John  PJackhouse,  5.  Thomas  Hornor,  and  G  John 
Beemer,  Esijuires,  a.ssociate  Justices. 

Joseph  Ryersox,  Esquire,  Sheriff'. 

Thom.^s  Welch,  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
The  Cfjurt  met  according  to  adjournment  and  opened  in  due 
form. 

Motion  of  Samuel  Ryerse  Esquire,  that  the  Justices  will 
nominate  a  Chairman,  which  being  done,  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire, 
was  unanimously  chosen. 

THE  GR.\ND    INQUEST. 

1.  Natlianiel  Landon,  Foreman:  2,  Justice  Stephens;  3, 
David  Parmer;  4,  Josiah  F.  Deen ;  5,  Hiigh  Graham;  6,  Samuel 
Baker;  7,  John  Fowler ;  8,  Charles  Burch ;  9,  John  Wells;  10^ 
James  Smiley ;  11,  Elijah  Mudge :  12,  Alexander  Hoy;  13,  John 
Mudge  ;  14,  Roswell  Matthews;  15,  Reuben  Dayton:  16,  Jolin 
Eaton  ;  17,  Thomas  Sayles. 

The  Grand  Jury  duly  swoi-n,  and  their  charge  delivered  to 
them  by  the  Chairman. 
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Constable  attending  the  Grand  Jury. 

Motion  by  William  Buck!  Gould,  High  Constable  of  tiie 
District,  requesting  leave  to  resign  the  office  of  High  Constable, 
the  Court  will  accept  of  his  resignation,  he  continuing  to  serve 
during  the  present  Sessions  of  the  Peace. 

The  Petition  of  William  Han)bly  of  Woodhouse,  praying  for  a 
Road  to  be  opened  on  lands  reserved  for  that  use  in  that 
township. 

ORDERED   BY    THE    COURT. 

That  all  reserves  for  Roads  as  the  same  are  marked  off  in  the 
Map  of  each  Township  within  this  District,  be  henceforward  left 
uninclosed  for  the  purpose  of  the  King's  Highways  only. 

Daniel  McColl,  James  Munro,  John  McColl,  Jabez  Collver, 
jr.,  Nisbitt  Collver,  Aaron  Collver,  John  Cullver,  appeared  in 
open  Court  and  acknowledged  Mr.  Jabez  Collver,  sr.,  to  be  their 
settled  Minister  of  a  congregation  of  Presbyterians  in  the 
District  of  London. 

The  Court  is  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

October  the  15th,  1800. 

The  Court  met  according  to  adjournment,  and  opened  in  due 
form. 

Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire,  Chairman  ;  William  Spurgin,  Peter 
Teeple,  John  Backhouse,  Thomas  Hornor  and  John  Beemer, 
Esquires,  Associate  Justices  ;  Joseph  Ryerson,  Sheriff ;  Thomas 
Welch,  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

The  Petition  of  Frederick  Oustine  of  Rainham,  praying  to  be 
recommended  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  license  to  keep  a 
public  house  of  entertainment  at  the  house  he  now  dwells  at,  was 
read  in  Court,  and  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  granted. 
"  Dan  Millard  sworn  in  Court,  to  give  evidence  to  the  Grand 
Jury. 

Ordered  by  the  Court,  that  a  road  leading  from  Lake  Erie  to 
the  Mills  of  John  Backhouse,  Esquire,  as  it  is  now  marked  and 
in  part  opened  between  lots  number  Sixteen  and  Seventeen,  be 
henceforwai'd  considered  and  kept  in  repair  as  a  public  highway. 

John  McColl  and  John  Coltman,  sworn  in  Court  to  give 
evidence  to  the  Grand  Jury. 
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The  Grand  Jury  having  presented  the  Road  from  James 
Manro's  to  Burford. 

Ordered  by  the  Court,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Highways 
do  immediately  pi'oceed  to  open  that  j^art  of  the  said  road  that  is 
already  laid  out. 

John  Fowler  brought  before  the  Court  by  the  complaint  of 
John  MeColl,  tor  selling  spiritous  liquors  without  License. 

By  the  Court,  no  complaint  can  lie  in  John  Fowler's  case,  he 
being  considered  as  having  authority  to  retail  spiritous  liquors. 

John  Davis  and  Luther  Cooley  being  presented  by  the  Grand 
Jury  for  selling  spiritous  liquors. 

Ordered  by  the  Court,  that  summonses  do  immediately  issue 
for  John  Davis  and  Luther  Cooley  to  appear  at  the  Bar  of  this 
Court,  at  two  o'clock  on  Friday  next,  in  the  afternoon,  to  answer 
to  the  above  complaint.  Artimus  Rogers,  Constable,  is  appointed 
to  serve  the  above  summonses. 

The  Court  is  adjourned  in  due  form   till  to-morrow   at   ten 

o'clock  a.m. 

Thomas    Welch,   C.  P. 

October  the  16th,  1,800. 

The  Court  met  according  to  adjournment,  and  opened  in  due 
form.     The  same  Justices  as  yesterday. 

Abraham  Powell,  sworn  in  Court  to  give  evidence  to  the 
Grand  Jury. 

Motion  of  Thomas  Horner,  Esq.,that  movable  stocks  and  whip- 
ping post  be  immediately  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  District 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  first  collection  of  assessments  for  this 
District.     Carried  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 

Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire,  agrees  to  have  the  same  immediately 
erected  on  the  above  terms. 

Motion  of  William  Budd  Gould,  High  Constable  for  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Court,  to  go  to  Murphy  Creek,  near  Long  Point 
on  a  pressing  occassion.     Granted. 

Abraham  Powell  recognized  in  the  sum  of  five  pounds  lawful 
money  of  this  Province,  to  appear  at  the  next  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  this  District,  to  give  evidence  for  our 
Lord  the  King,  against  Samuel  Miles. 

Higli  Graham,  recognized  in  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  lawful 
money  of  this  Province,  to  appearand  give  evidence  for  our  Lord 
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the  King,  against  Luther  Cooley  at  the   next   General   Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  this  District. 

David  Parmer,  recognized  in  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  lawful 
money  of  this  Province,  to  appear  and  give  evidence  for  our  Lord 
the  King,  against  John  Davis  at  the  next  General  Quai*ter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  this  District. 

Silas  SecorJ,  presented  b}^  the  Grand  Jury,  for  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury  ;  Preceipt  issued  for  Silas  Secord  to  appear  on 
the  Seventeenth  instant,  at  tv^n  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
same   day. 

The  Grand  Jury  dismissed  by  the  Court. 

The  Court  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock  a.m. 

Thomas  Welch,  C.P. 

October  the  17th,  1800. 

The  Court  met  according  to  adjournment  and  opened  in  due 
form. 

1,  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire,  Chairman;  2,  William  Spurgin;3> 
Peter  Teeple;  4,  John  Backhouse,  5,  Thomas  Hornor,  and  6,  John 
Beemer,  Esquires,  Associate  Justices. 

Joseph  Ryerson,  Esquire,   Sheriff. 

Thomas  Welch,  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Ensign  John  Eaton,  appeared  in  Court  and  took  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  as  a  Militia  Officer. 

Luther  Cooley  being  Indicted  by  the  Grand  J  my  for  selling 
spiritous  liquors  without  License,  appeared  on  Process  and  pleaded 
not  guilty,  recognized  to  appear  at  the  next  sessions  of  the  Peace 
to  prosecute  his  Traverse  to  affect  himself  in  the  sum  of  40 
pounds.  Artimus  Rogers  and  John  Mudge  in  the  sum  of  20 
pounds  each. 

John  Davis,  being  indicated  by  the  Grand  Jury  for  selling 
spiritous  liquors  without  License,  appeared  on  process  and  pleaded 
not  guilty  ;  recognized  to  appear  at  the  next  sessions  of  the 
Peace,  to  prosecute  his  Traverse,  to  affect,  himself  in  the  sum  of 
40  pounds,  and  John  McCoU  and  Albert  Berdan  each  in  the  sum 
of  20  pounds  as  his  sureties. 

Silas  Secord,  being  indicated  by  the  Grand  Jury  for  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury,  on  the  20th  day  of  September  last,  appeared 
in  Court  on  process,  recognized  to  appear  at  the  next  Assizes  to 
be  holden  in  and    for  this  District,  himself  in  the  sum  of  100 
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pounds,  and  John  ]\IcColl  and  Moses  Rice  each  in  the  sum    of  50 
pounds  as  his  securities. 

Dan  Millard,  recognized  to  appear  at  the  next  Assizes  to  be 
holden  in  and  for  this  District  to  prosecute  Silas  Secord  on 
behalf  of  the  King,  himself  in  tlie  sum  of  100  pounds  and  Albert 
Berdan  and  Othniel  Smith  as  his  securities,  each  in  the  sum  of 
50  pounds. 

Ordered  by  the  Court,  that  process  shall  issue  against  Samuel 
Miles  at  the  suit  of  the  King,  to  be  bound  o\'er  in  recognizance  to 
appear  at  the  next  session  of  the  Peace. 

The  Court  is  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock  a.m. 

Thomas  Welch,  C.P. 

October,  the  18th,  1800. 

The  Court  met  according  to  adjournment  and  opened,   etc. 

The  Petition  of  Moses  Rice  of  Charlotteville,  praj'ing  to  be 
recommended  for  a  Tavern  License.     Granted. 

Justices  attending  to-day  the  same  as  yesterday. 

Bejamin  Fairchild,  Ensign  of  the  Militia  of  Norfolk,  came  into 
Court,  and  took  the  oath  of  Allegiance  as  such. 

Thomas  Hornor,  Esquire,  with  Joseph  Ryerson,  Esquire  and 
Benjamin  Fairchild  entered  into  regular  Recognizance,  as  the 
said  Thomas  Hornor  being  appointed  by  His  Excellency  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Register  of  Deeds,  Conveyances,  Wills  and 
other  Incumbrances,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  Counties  of  Oxford  and 
Middlesex,  before  Samuel  Ryerse,  William  Spurgin,  Peter  Teeple, 
John  Ijackhouse  and  John  Beemer,  Esquires,  Justices ;  who 
approved  of  the  principal  and  securities.  And  the  said  Thomas 
Hornor  was  sworn  into  office  as  Registrar  as  aforesaid,  before 
Samuel  Ryerse,  and  William  Spurgin  and  John  Backhouse, 
Esquires,  in  open   Court. 

Jolin  Bostwick  is  appointed  by  the  Court  to  be  High 
Constable  of  the  District  of  London. 

Ordered  by  the  Court  that  William  Budd  Gould's  resignation 
of  the  office  of  Higli  Constable  is  accepted  of.  And  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  do  furnish  him  with  a  certificate  thereof,  and 
of  his  .services  whilst  in  that  office. 

Ordered,  that  the  Court  do  meet  in  Special  Sessions  of  the 
Peace,  at  the  Town  of  Charlotteville  on  Monday  the  Third  day  of 
November  next,  at  ten   o'clock   in   the  forenoon,   to  consider  of 
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ways  and  means  for  building  a  Gaol  and  Court  House  at  the 
Town  of  Charlotteville  aforesaid  for  the  District  of  London. 
The  Court  is  adjourned  until  the  day  prescribed  by  law. 

Thomas  Welch,  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

November  the  3rd,  1800. — Special  Sessions. 
The   Special    Sessions   of   the   Peace    met  at   the    Town    of 
Charlotteville  according  to  the  order  of  Sessions  of  the  eighteenth 
of  October  last,  the  Court  opened  in  due  form. 

Present  in  Court,  William  Spurgin,  Peter  Teeple,  and  John 
Backhouse,  Esquires,  Justices. 

Thomas  Welch.  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

ORDERED   BY    THE    COURT. 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  do  publish   in  the   name  of  the 

Court  according  to  written  orders  and  directions  to   be  made  out 

and  sent  him,  by  William  Spurgin,  Esquire  concerning  the  object 

of  this  Special  Session.     And   that  a   Special  Sessions   will    be 

holden  at  this  place  on  Monday  the  Tenth  of  this  present  month^ 

in  order  further  to  proceed  touching  and  concerning  the  object  of 

this  sjjecial  sessions.     To  which  time,  this  special    sessions  being 

adjourned  in  due  form. 

Thomas   Welch,  Clerk   of  the  Peace. 

November,  the  10th,  1800 — -Special  Sessions. 

The  Special  Sessions  of  the  Peace  met  according  to  adjourn- 
ment and  opened  in  due  form. 

Present  in  Court,  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire,  Chairman ; 
W3aiant  Williams,  William  Spurgin,  Peter  Teeple,  and  John 
Backhouse,  Esquires,  Associate  Justices. 

Thomas  Welch,  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Levi  Comber  agrees  to  build  a  Gaol  and  Court  House  at  this 
place  for  the  sum  of  Three  Hundred  and  Twelve  Pounds  Ten 
Shillings,  lawful  money  of  this  Province,  and  to  wait  for  his  pay 
by  receiving  the  annual  interest  yearly,  therefor,  until  the 
District  shall  be  able  to  pay  the  principal ;  mason  work,  brick, 
stone,  lime,  window  glass,  nails,  spikes,  locks  and  hinges 
excepted. 

Ordered  by  the  Court;  that  Samuel  Ryerse  and  Wynant 
Williams,  Esquires,  be  and  are  by  this  Special  Sessions  appointed 
a  committee  to  assemble   and   meet   at   the   House    of   the  said 
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Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire,   on  Saturday   the  Fifteenth  day  of  this 

present  month  in  order  to  enter  into  a  contract  in  form  witli  the 

said  Levi  Comber,  to  perform    the  said   buildings ;  and  that  the 

Clerk   of  the  Peace  do  notify   each   person   recommended  for  a 

Tavern  License,  to  produce  the  same  licenses  at  the  next  General 

Quarter  Sessions. 

Thomas  Welch,  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

November,  the  15th,  1800. — Special  Sessions. 

The    Special    Sessions    met    according    to    appointment    in 

Committee. 

Present  in  Committee,  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire,  1  ^  ., , 

1  wr         j.\ir-ir  u       •  [Committee, 

and  VVynant  Williams,  Esquire,  J 

John  Backhouse,  Esquirel  y  ., 

and  Peter  Teeple,   Esquire,/ 

Thomas  Welch,  Clerk  '^f  the  Peace. 

Levi  Comber  having  declined  the  business  of  the  contract  for 

builcHng  a  Gaol  and  Court  House  at  the  Town  of  Charlotteville. 

Ordered  by  the  Court  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  do  publish 

that  a  Special  Sessions  will   be  holden  at  the  house  of  James 

Munro  on  Saturday  the  thirteenth  day  of  December  next,    where 

proposals  wnll  be  received  by  the  Magistrates  for  the  District  of 

London,  for  the  contract  for  building  a  Gaol  and   Court  House  at 

the  Town  of  Charlotteville.     A  plan  or  plans  of  the  said  building 

will    be   produced  at    the   time  and   place  aforesaid  for   public 

inspection,  and  of  the  party   contracting  to  perform  the  work, 

good  and  sufficient  security  will  be  required. 

Thomas  Welch,  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

December,  the  13th,  1800 — Special  Sessions. 
The    Special    Sessions    met    according    to    adjournment    and 
opened  in  due  form. 

1,  Samuel  Ryerse,  Esquire,  Chairman;  2,  William  Spurgin;  3, 
Peter  Teeple ;  4.  Wynant  Williams ;  and  5,  Jolni  Beemer, 
Esquires,  Associate  Justices. 

Tho.mas  Welch,  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

No  proposals  being  offered  to  the  Court,  of  the  contract  for 
building  a  Goal  and  Court  House.  The  following  description  is 
ordered  by  the  Court  to  be  published  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
that  is  to  say  : — 

Any  pcr.son  or  per.sons  who  may    be   willing  or  inclined    to 
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undertake  to  erect  and  complete  a  Gaol,  on  the  ground  laid  out 
and  set  apart  for  thfit  purpose,  at  the  Town  of  Charlotteville  in 
and  for  the  District  of  London,  are  hereby  desired  to  deliver  their 
proposals  in  writing  sealed,  into  this  otfice,  before  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January  next,  and  at  the  General  Quarter  Sessions 
of  the  Peace,  then  to  be  holden  in  and  for  the  District  aforesaid, 
the  lowest  bidder  will  be  employed  to  erect  and  complete  the  said 
Gaol,  provided  such  person  or  persons  do  then  and  there  enter 
into  Bonds  with  good  and  sufficient  security  for  his  or  their  per- 
formance. The  description  of  the  said  building  as  agreed  upon 
by  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  this  day  in  Special 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  assembled  at  Charlotteville,  in  and  for  the 
District  aforesaid,  is  as  follows,  that  is  to  say  :— To  be  built  with 
squared  logs  of  white  oak  ten  inches  thick,  on  a  foun<lation  of 
black  walnut  logs,  so  deep  in  the  ground  that  the  lower  floor  of 
the  building  may  be  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  build- 
ing is  to  measure  thirty-four  by  twenty  feet  from  outside  to  out- 
side, and  ten  feet  from  floor  to  floor,  and  to  be  divided  into  three 
rooms  of  twelve  feet  by  ten  each,  and  the  remainder  to  be  an  entry  ^ 
to  be  lined  as  the  outsides.  The  partition  walls  to  be  made  with 
squared  logs  six  inches  thick.  The  whole  building  is  to 
be  weather  boarded  with  inch  and  quarter  boards,  not  to  exceed 
ten  inches  in  width,  and  to  be  lapped  with  feather  edge,  and  the 
whole  building  is  to  be  lined  with  good  two  inch  white  oak 
plank  to  be  lapped,  halved  or  groved  at  each  joint,  and  spiked 
with  such  spikes  as  are  usually  made  use  of  for  such  purposes. 
The  budding  is  to  be  covered,  first  with  inch  and  quarter 
white  oak  plank,  then  with  good  shingles,  the  plank  to  be  lapped 
with  feather  edge.  The  logs  of  the  floors  are  to  be  squared 
white  oak  ten  inches  thick,  and  laid  close  together  side  and  side, 
and  the  floors  over  those  logs  to  be  two  inch  white  oak  plank  to 
be  lapped,  halved  or  groved  as  aforesaid.  There  is  to  be  a  good 
brick  chimney  in  each  of  two  of  the  rooms  with  a  three  feet 
back  to  each,  with  the  customary  fleer.  The  four  doors  one  out- 
side and  three  inside  are  to  be  made  of  two  inch  white  oak, 
plank  doubled  and  spiked  in  the  usual  mannei- ;  with  a  lock  and 
key  to  each  door  of  the  usual  size  and  strength.  There  are  to  be 
a  window  in  each  of  the  two  rooms  with  iron  grates  to   each 
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window,  to  be  more  particularly  described  at  the  time  of  making 
the  contract,  and  the  whole  to  be  completed  on  or  before  the 
second  Tuesday  in  October  next. 

Thomas  Welch,  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

This  Special  Session  is  adjourned  till  the  2nd  Tuesday  in 
January  next. 

Thomas  Welch.  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

In  1801  an  Act  w^as  passed  which  provided  that  the  Courts 
of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  District  of 
London  should  be  holden  in  the  Town  of  Charlotteville  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  months  of  March,  June,  September  and 
December.  Charlotteville  was  situated  in  the  south-west  part  of 
the  Township  of  that  name  in  the  County  of  Norfolk  at  Turkey 
Point.  It  was  sometimes  called  Port  Norfolk,  and  it  was  here 
the  building  was  erected  which  was  used  as  a  Court  House  up  to 
the  year  1816. 

The  foregoing  proceedings  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  success  that  attended  the  organization  of  the 
District. 

The  following  extracts  of  the  proceedings  up  to  September  the 
9th,  1809,  will  show  the  progress  made  by  the  Court  as  an  official 
body,  and  the  extent  to  which  Townships  comprising  the  present 
County  of  Elgin  were  interested. 

April  14th,  1801,  a  Constable  appears  to  have  been  necessary 
for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Timothj^  Kilbarn,  of  Delaware, 
was  appointed  to  fill  that  office,  during  the  same  sessions  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Township  of  Oxford  and  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex were  to  be  a  distinct  division  of  the  District,  and  that 
Thomas  Ingersoll  and  Daniel  Springer  were  to  act  as  Justices  of 
tlie  Court  of  Request  and  Commissioners  of  Roads  for  the  said 
division  ;  the  Court  of  Request  oo  be  holden  alternatively  at  the 
houses  of  Thomas  Springer  of  the  Township  of  Delaware  and 
Hammrjn  Lawrence  of  the  Township  of  Oxford. 

March  10th,  1803. — A  meniorandum  shows  that  the  Gaol, 
although  previously  ordered,  had  not  been  finished.  The  Grand 
Jury  then  present  that  it  is  highly  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  publick  Goal  in  this  County  for  the  reception  of  prisoners,  and 
tliat  tlie  one    erected  on    the    public    ground,  if  finished,  would 
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answer  the  present  purpose.  At  this  time  the  Courts  were  being 
held  in  the  house  of  Job  Lodor. 

June  15th,  1803. — ^It  was  decided  to  hold  a  Special  Sessions 
to  receive  proposals  from  any  person  who  may  be  willing  or 
desirous  to  contract  for  finishing  the  Gaol  at  Turkey  Point. 

October  4th,  1803. —  It  was  proposed  and  agreed  to  have  a 
Court  House  erected  on  the  public  ground  at  the  Town  of 
Charlotteville  of  the  following  description :— A  frame  building 
forty  feet  in  length  by  twenty-six  feet  in  width,  to  be  two 
stories  high  the  first  or  lower  story  to  be  ten  feet  between  floor 
and  ceiling,  and  the  second  or  upper  story  to  be  eight  feet  high. 
The  building  to  be  erected  on  a  foundation  of  white  oak  timber 
squared,  the  same  to  be  sound  and  of  sufficient  thickness,  the 
building  to  be  shingled  and  to  have  two  sufficient  floors,  an  entry 
of  eight  feet  wide  to  be  made  from  the  front  door  across  one  end 
of  the  lower  story,  from  which  winding  stairs  are  to  be  erected  to 
ascend  to  the  second  story,  two  rooms  are  to  be  partitioned  off  in 
the  second  or  upper  story,  for  the  Juries.  Nine  windows  are  to 
be  made  in  front,  and  ten  in  rear,  of  twenty  four  lights  each, 
seven  by  three.  The  front  door  to  be  made  of  inch  and  a  half 
plank,  6  panel,  to  have  a  good  sufficient  lock  and  key.  Two 
windows  are  to  be  finished  in  the  first  story  opposite  each  other, 
so  as  to  afford  sufficient  light  to  the  Bar,  besides  two  windows  of 
fifteen  lights  each  behind  the  Judge  or  Chairman's  seat.  The 
rest  of  the  windows  are  to  be  cased  and  nailed  up  for  the  present 
the  Bar.  table.  Justices'  seat,  benches  for  the  Bar,  and  a  table  for 
each  jury  room,  and  benches  for  the  same  are  to  be  finished  ;  the 
three  inside  doors  to  be  temporary  ;  a  seat  and  writing  table  for 
Clerk,  to  be  made  between  the  bencli  and  the  Bar.  Note — The 
house  to  be  raised,  shingled,  weather  boarded  and  floored,  and  the 
bench  for  the  Judge  and  Justices,  Judge  or  Chairman's  writing 
desk,  Clerk's  seat  and  table,  the  bar  and  table  and  benches  there- 
for, the  four  windows  below  and  two  above  to  be  finished,  the 
rest  of  the  window^s  cased  and  nailed  up.  The  front  door  to  be 
finished,  and  the  other  three  temporary  doors  to  be  made  and  hung- 
Comprehends  the  present  contract  proposed  by  the  Court  to  be 
performed  by  the  next  Assizes  for  this  District. 

December  the  10th,  1803. — The  contract  was  let  to  Job 
Lodor  for  250  pounds. 
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M.vy  19th,  1804.  —  The  site  of  the  Gaol  seems  to  have 
ag-aiii  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Justices,  after  making  an  ex- 
amination of  it  they  gave  as  tlieir  opinion  that  the  "Debtor's  room 
is  sufficient  for  the  reception  of  piisoners  of  that  description 
excepting  the  hjck,  which  the  Court  agrees  to  send  for."  An 
agreement  was  also  made  with  Mr.  Job  Louor  to  undertake  the 
business  of  Gaoler  for  the  salary  of  £25  which  tlie  Court  agreed 
to  allow  him  for  one  3"ear. 

December  11th,  1804. — The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
As.sembled  at  the  Court  House,  but  innaediately  adjourned  to 
the  house  of  Job  Lodor. 

Janx^ary  2Gth,  1805.- We  have  an  evidence  of  settlement  in  the 
Township  of  Dunwich,  the  Court  ordei'ing  "  that  the  Township  of 
Dnnwich  be  included  in  the  next  year's  assessment  with  that  of 
Delaware. " 

!March  12th,  1805.^x\pplication  was  made  by  Thomas 
Xobind,  "to  be  recomended  for  the'purpose  of  obtaining  a  license 
to  keep  a  house  of  public  entertainment  at  Port  Talb(jt  in  the 
Townsjiip  of  Dunwicli.      Allowed.  " 

March  13th,  1805. — The  following  amusing  case  is  reported  : 
John  McColl  is  brought  into  Court  in  custody  of  the  under 
Sheriff',  charged  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  by  William 
Hutchison,  Esquire.  John  McColl,  the  prisoner,  askeil  William 
Hutcliison,  Esquire,  "What  he  wanted  with  him?"  William 
Hutchison,  Esquire,  in  answer  sard,  "  To  find  Bail  for  the  Peace 
anrl  good  behaviour  and  your  appearance   at  the   next   Assizes.  " 

The  prisoner  said:  "Will  you  take  land,  or  hoi'ses,  or  money,  or 
dogs  for  the  security,  I  have  two  good  dogs."  William  Hutchison 
Esquire,  answering  said  :  "  No,  none  but  personal  security  will 
do.  " 

Benajah  Mallory,  Esquire,  appearing  at  the  Bar,  William 
Hutchison,  Esquire,  threatened  to  send  hira  to  gaol,  and  demand- 
ed bail  f(jrhis  good  behaviour,  which  Benajah  Mallory  positively 
refused  to  give,  said  he  had  done  nothing  and  plead  priviledge. 
as  being  a  member  of  Parliament. 

1'he  prisoner  John  McColl,  said  :  "Speak  up  Captain  Mallory, 
you  are  a  gnitlcman,  you  are  the  oidy  gentleman  in  the  house," 
William  Hutchisc^n,  Esquire,  said  :  "If  you  open  your  mouth  again. 
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I  will  order  you  to  be  put  in  the  stocks.  "  The  prisoner  then  ^aped 
his  Diouth  wide  open  and  said:  "I  shall  want  some  more 
whiskey.  "  William  Hutchison,  Esquire,  then  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  be  put  in  the  stocks,  and  the  under  Sheriff  commanding 
assistance  took  the  prisoner  out  oi  the  Court  room  and  reported 
upon  oath  with  the  oath  also  of  the  High  Constable  that  the 
prisoner  was  I'escued  out  of  their  hands  by  Philip  Fonger, 
Constable  of  Charlotteville,  Joseph  Miller,  of  Charlotteville, 
Miller ;  Peter  Coombs,  of  Charlotteville,  Carpenter ;  Robert 
Munro,  of  Charlotteville,  Farmer;  and  many  others,  and  by  the 
oath  of  Henry  Bostwick  and  the  under  Sheritl,  that  Anthony 
Sells  of  Charlotteville  laborer,  being  commanded  .to  assist  in 
putting  the  prisoner  .in  the  stocks,  disobeyed  those  orders  and 
fled. 

]3th  June,  1805. — In  order  to  better  maintain  the  dignity  of 
Court,  it  was  decided  to  procure  12  staves  for  the  Constables  of 
the  District,  the  staves  to  be  seven  feet  ni  length  and  one  and 
three-quarter  inches  in  thickness  with  the  name  of  the  Township 
on  each  staff  in  plain  legible  letters. 

November  16th,  1805. — A  Commission  was  received  appoint- 
ing John  Bostwick,  Sheriff'  of  the  District  of  London. 

11th  December  1805. — That  the  Whipping  Post  previou.sly 
erected  was  used,  is  shown  by  the  record  of  the  case  of  The 
King  vs.  Peter  Coombs,  indicted  of  petty  larceny,  on  this  date. 
"  The  sentence  of  the  Court  upon  the  prisoner  is  that  he  shall 
receive  20  lashes  on  his  bare  back,  well  laid  on,  the  Sheriff"  being 
ordered  by  the  Court  to  have  the  above  sentence  put  into 
immediate  execution.  "     It  is  done  accordingly. 

That  the  prisoners  in  the  District  Gaol  were  not  allowed 
to  have  a  fire  in  the  building  is  shewn  by  the  record 
of  the  Petition  of  Ebenezer  Allan,  presented  to  the  Court 
on  this:  date,  when  it  was  ordered  that  Ebenezer  Allen,  the 
prisoner  above  named  be  allowed  the  use  of  fire  in  the  Gaol 
provided  he,  the  said  prisoner,  secured  the  Sheriff"  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  if  the  Sheriff  is  willing  to  comply  with  this  additional 
order,  and  not  otherwise. 

March  12th,  1806. — The  system  of  paying  members  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature  at  this  time  was  different  from  that  of  the 
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present  day.  The  following  entry  appears  on  this  date,  "  It  is 
oi'dered  that  a  full  rate  of  assessment  be  collected  for  the  present 
year,  and  one-fifth  be  added  to  pay  Benajah  Mallory  Esquire,  the 
representative  in  Parliament  in  this  District  for  his  services  as 
such,  for  39  days  in  the  second  session  of  the  fourth  Provincial 
Parliament  at  10  Shillings  per  day  amounting  to  19  pounds  10 
shillings." 

June  10th,  1806. — Thomas  Talbot's  name  appears  for  the 
first  time  among  those  of  the  Justices  in  Session,  and  he  attended 
for  one  day  only.  During  the  next  few  years  thei'e  is  nothing  to 
shew  that  he  took  any  interest  whatever  in  the  proceedings  of 
these  Courts. 

June  10th,  1807. — Ebenezer  Green  was  appointed  Constable 
for  Dunwich  and  Aldborough,  and  Thomas  Talbot,  James 
Burdick,  Archibald  McMillan,  and  Daniel  Springer  were 
appointed  Members  of  the  Court  of  Request  for  the  County  of 
Middlesex.  The  Legislature  having  granted  money  to  the 
District  for  the  purpose  of  Roads,  it  was  agreed  that  50  pounds 
be  expended  in  the  Township  of  Westminster,  and  150  pounds  on 
the  north  side  of  the  River  Thames,  so  as  to  meet  the  provincial 
road  through  the  Western  District,  and  the  members  of  the 
Court  of  Request,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Talbot,  were 
appointed  to  superintend  the  surveying  and  laying  out  of  the 
road. 

The  increased  dignity  and  importance  of  the  Quarter  Sessions 
Court  is  shewn  by  the  following  order:  "  That  no  person  what- 
ever shall  be  admitted  within  the  Bar  unless  business  calls  him 
there,  and  that  a  Constable  do  attend  at  the  entrance  of  the  door 
to  stop  any  person  coming  in  who  has  no  business  there,  except 
asked  in  by  the  Court." 

September  9th,  1807. — The  financial  business  of  the  District 
having  assumed  sufficient  proportions,  it  was  ordered  "that  a  book 
sliould  be  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  entering  all  accounts 
which  shall  pass  this  Court  in  future,  and  that  all  former 
accounts  as  far  as  the  same  shall  be  ascertained,  shall  be  entered 
in  the  said  book  particularly  specifying  the  particulars  of  each 
respective  account. " 

December  8th,  1807. — The  Grand  Jury  declare  themselves 
entirely    satisfied  with  the  Treasurer's  account  up  to   the  year 
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180G  inclnsive,  and  said  that  in  this  account  a  wolfs'  scalp  which 
was  in  arrears  was  accounted  for. 

That  there  was  a  difficult}^  in  making  collection^  of  taxes 
levied  by  the  District  Court,  is  shown  by  a  reference  in  nearly 
every  session  to  the  dilatory  manner  in  which  the  Collectors 
made  their  returns. 

In  1808  John  Quick  was  appointed  Constable  for  Dunwich, 
and  Samuel  Guariisay  was  appointed  C:)llector. 

June  14th,  1809. — Joseph  Smith  was  appointed  Constable  for 
Dunwich. 

TURKEY    POINT. 

Turkey  Point,  was  an  original  Government  Reservation  selected  by 
(Tovernor  Simcoe,  for  a  Town  and  Garrison. 

In  1798,  instructions  were  issued  by  D.  W  Smith,  A.S.G.,  to  Mr.  Welch,  "  to 
take  a  sketch  of  the  ground  above  the  point  which  may  be  suitable  for  a  town. 
The  ground  immediately  above  Mrs.  Ma])ee's  old  house'  has  been  set  apart  and 
approved  for  that  purpose.  *  *  *  In  the  projection  of  this  sketch  you  Mill 
have  regard  to  such  a  situation  as  may  be  fit  for  Barracks  and  such  other 
accomodation  as  may  V)e  looked  for  in  providing  space  for  a  small  fort.  "  It  was 
situated  in  the  South-West  part  of  the  Township  of  Charlotteville,  and  was  at 
one  time  called  "  Port  Norfolk.  " 

THE   LONDON    DISTRICT. 

Dr.  Ryerson,  in  "The  Loyalist  of  America,"  published  a  historical 
memoia'ida  by  Mr.-;.  Amelia  Harris,  of  Eldon  House,  London,  Ontario,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Samuel  Ryerse  who  settled  at  Long  Point,  (Port 
Ryerson)  in  1794.     She  refers  to  the  formation  of  the  London  District  as  follows  : 

"About  this  time  the  London  district  was  separated  fron  the  Western,  and 
composed  what  now  forms  the  Counties  or  District  of  Middlesex,  Elgin,  Huron 
Bruce,  O.xford  and  Norfolk.  The  necessary  'appointments  were  made,  and  the 
London  District  held  its  own  courts  and  sessions  at  Turkey  Point,  six  miles  above 
us  on  the  Lake  Shore.  The  people,  in  a  most  patriotic  manner,  had  put  up  a 
log  house,  which  served  l;hfc  double  purpose  of  court  house  and  gaol.  The  Courts 
were  held  in  the  upper  story,  which  was  entered  bv  a  very  rougli  stairway,  going 
upon  the  outside  of  the  building.  The  gaol  consisted  of  one  lai-ge  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  from  which  any  prisoner  could  release  himself  in  half  an  hour  lailess 
<niarded  by  a  sentinel.  The  juries  for  some  years  held  their  consultations  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree.  Doubtless  it  was  pleasanter  than  the  close  lock-up  jury-room 
of  the  present  day.  My  father,  in  addition  to  his  other  commissions,  was 
appointed  Judge  of  District  Court  and  Judge  of  the  Surrogate  Court.  Turkey 
Point  is  a  verj'  pretty  place  ;  the  grounds  are  high,  and  ircnm  them  there  is  a  very 
fine  view  of  the  bay  and  lake. 

2.  Genei'al  Simcoe  had  selected  it  for  a  County  Town,  and  the  site  of  a 
future  city.  Now  it  boasts  of  one  house,  an  inn  kept  by  Silas  Montross.  There 
was  also  a  reservation  of  land  for  Military  purposes.  But  the  town  never 
prospered  ;  it  was  not  in  a  thoroughfare,  and  did  not  possess   water   privileges. 
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Twenty  years  afterwards  it  contained  but  the  one  solitaij'  house.     The  County 
town  was  changed  to  a  more  favorable  situation,   Vittoria.  " 

COURTS. 

From  ISOO  to  1803  the  Courts  were  held  in  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Mani'o, 
in  the  Township  of  Charlotteville.  In  the  latter  year  they  were  moved  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Job  Lodor,  innkeeper,  situated  at  Turkey  Point,  he  having 
furnished  increased  accommodalions,  and  were  continued  to  be  holden  there  until 
a  log  gaol  and  a  two  story  framed  Court  House  were  erected  near  the  same  place, 
at  the  expense  of  the  district  by  Mr.  .Job  Lodor,  the  contractor.  In  this  Court 
House  the  Courts  were  held  in  the  first  storj%  and  tlie  second  was  divided  off  for 
Jury  rooms. 

The  Courts  continued  to  be  held  at  tliis  house  until  it  became  necessary  to 
appropriate  the  building  for  the  use  of  the  Troops,  during  the  war  of  1812, — '13 
and '14.     (From  i,he  Ox.rov({  Gaz-;/ieer  by  Thoa.   S.   Shenston. ) 

RECORDS. 

The  Records  of  the  Qiiarter  Sessions  Courts  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
1810,— 11,— 12,  are  complete. 

Early  reports  of  the  Assize  Courts  are  very  irregular,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  of  little  use  for  historical  purposes. 

The  names  of  the  Judges  who  attended  these  Courts  were  Powell,  AUcock, 
8cott  and  Thorpe.  They  always  came  by  water  and  were  often  several  days 
behind  time  in  consequence  of  the  weather. 

The  first  entry  in  the  Road  Register  of  the  Loudon  District  was  made  by  J. 
B.  Askin,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  under  an  order  ol  Session  dated  12th  January, 
1822.  The  entry  shews  an  examination  by  A.  A.  Rapelje,  Surveyor  for  the 
Townships  of  Walpole  and  Rainham,'  of  a  road  from  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie, 
on  the  eastern  line  of  Rainham  Township  to  the  western  limits  of  the 
TownsbiiJ  of  Walpole.  Richard  Bristol,  deputy  surveyor,  laid  out  a  road  January 
11th,  1821,  from  the  line  between  lots  five  and  six  Talbot  Street  to  the  conflux  of 
Otter  Creek  and  Lake  Erie.  In  1821,  Louis  Burwell  Deputy  for~John  Bostwick, 
surveyor,  laid  out  a  road  from  the  mouth  of  Kettle  Creek  to  Talbot  road.  In 
1822  part  of  this  road  from  Goodhue's  mills  to  their  still  house,  was  reported 
unpracticable  and  the  road  was  altered  so  as  to  run  from  the  mill  by  the  house 
of  Daniel  Rapelje,  and  thence  to  the  summit  of  the  said  hill,  keeping  along  the 
brow  on  the  lands  of  William  Drake. 

Note — This  is  tiie  road  leading  from  Turvill's  Mills,  in  St.  Thomas,  north 
around  the  bend  of  the  hill  west  of  the  Court  House. 

COURT   OF   REQUESTS. 

The  Court  of  Requests  established  by  32  Geo.,  Ill  Chap.  6,  provided  for  the 
trial  by  two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  all  disputes  in  the  matter  of  debt 
and  contract  where  the  amount  involved  did  not  exceed  ten  pounds. 

VITTORIA. 

In  1815  an  Act  was  passed  to  repeal  Sec.  of  41  Geo.  Ill,  Chap, 
6,  which  provided  that  the  Courts  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  for 
tiic  District  of  London  sliould  be  hold  on  at  Charlotteville,  and 
providinif  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  "  the  Courts 
of  the  General  Quarter   Sessions"  of  the  Peace  and  the  District 
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Courts  in  and  for  the  said  District  shall  be  holden  and  assemble 
at  the  most  convenient  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ofTisdale's 
Mills  in  the  Township  of  Charlotteville  in  the  said  District,  and 
the  Magistrates  at  the  next  ensuing  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  to  be  holden  in  and  for  the  said  District,  shall  be  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  choice  of  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  said  Mills  in  the  Township  of  Charlotteville  as  aforesaid 
whereon  to  erect  a  Gaol  and  Court  House  for  the  said  District. " 
The  Magistrates  as  directed,  decided  to  erect  a  gaol  and  Court 
House  for  the  said  District  at  Vittoria,  which  is  situated  near  the 
eastern  corner  of  the  Township  of  Charlotteville,  and  it  was  here 
that  a  brick  Court  House  was  built  at  an  expense  of  Nine 
Thousand  Pounds ;  the  Government  contributing  Two  Thousand 
Pounds.  This  building  was  used  until  1826  when  it  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire. 

To  describe  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  held  at  Vittoria  the 
following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Pioneer  Sketches  by 
Garrett  Oakes,  Esquire,  who  speaks  from  personal  observation 
having  attended  as  Constable  and  Juryman.  "  All  Magistrates 
and  Constables  were  in  those  days  ordered  to  attend  at  each 
session  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  or  pay  a  penalty,  for  at 
these  Courts  the  Grand  Juries  were  composed  of  Magistrates 
only,  and  as  there  were  four  Quarter  Sessions  annually  the 
Constables  were  in  duty  bound  to  attend  five  Courts  each  year. 
As  I  was  living  fifty  miles  from  Vittoria  I  had  to  travel  going 
and  returning  three  hundred  miles  a  year,  or  nine  hundred 
miles  in  three  years.  This  I  had  to  do  on  foot,  at  the  same  time 
carrjdng  provisions  to  last  until  my  return  home,  and  I  had  to 
do  it  without  one  cent  to  pay.  There  was  no  accommodation  at 
Vittoria  for  one-tenth  of  those  attending  Court.  But  I  had 
plenty  of  company  every  night  when  there.  We  used  to  make 
field  beds  in  the  Court  Room  with  our  knapsacks  of  provisions 
as  a  substitute  for  pillows.  During  our  absence  from  home  we 
were  usually  unable  to  get  a  cup  of  tea  or  cofifee  to  assist  degluti- 
tion. But  the  Jurymen  had  the  advantage  of  the  Constable,  for 
when  a  case  of  debt  was  tried  each  juror  received  twenty  cents 
from  the  prosecutor.  Yet  those  of  us  who  lived  within  fifty 
miles  of  Vittoria  were  favored,  when  compared  with  such  as 
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lived  at  the  western  limit  of  Middlesex,  for  these  had  to 
travel  one  hundred  miles  to  attend  Court  when  their  only  road 
was  made  by  clearing  off  the  underwoorl  and  old  loo^s  to  the 
width  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  a  road  that  went  winding  between 
and  around  big  trees,  and  following  the  high  ground  to  avoid  the 
swamps  and  impassable  places.  It  was  inevitably  necessary  to 
sleep  two  nights  in  the  woods  before  reaching  Vittoria,  and  the 
same  of  course  on  the  return  journey.  " 

LONDON. 

In  1826  an  Act  was  passed  to  "  establish  a  District  Town  in 
the  District  of  Lou'lon  in  a  more  central  position  than  at  present,  " 
and  enacted  "that  the  Courts  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  and  the  District  Courts  should  be  holden  and  assembled  in 
some  part  of  the  reservation  heretofore  made  for  the  site  of  a 
town  near  the  forks  of  the  River  Thames  in  the  Townships  of 
London  and  Westminster  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  General 
Simcoe,  afterwards  Governor,  when  making  a  tour  through 
Upper  Ca)iada,  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  forks  of  the  Thames 
would  be  an  eligible  situation  for  a  town.  This  site  was  surveyed 
by  Colonel  M.  Burwell  in  1826  under  the  authority  of  an  Act 
passed  in  that  year  which  ordered  "that  the  Town  shall  be 
surveyed  and  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Surveyor 
General  within  the  Reservation  heretofore  made  for  the  site  of  a 
town  in  the  Townships  of  London  and  Westminster  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex  in  the  said  District  of  London.  "  The  Act  directed 
that  a  tract  or  space  of  land  not  less  than-  four  acres  should  be 
designated  as  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  Gaol  and  Court  House 
within  the  said  Town  plot.  Thomas  Talbot,  Mahlon  Burwell 
James  Hamilton,  Charles  Ingersoll  and  John  Matthews  were 
appointed  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  on  said 
reserved  tract  as  aforesaid,  a  good  and  sufficient  Gaol  and  Court 
House  of  brick  or  stone,  and  for  the '  purposes  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  erection  of  the  building,  the  Commissioners  were 
authorized  to  raise  by  way  of  loan,  the  sum  of  Four  Thousand 
Pounds,  and  to  levy  an  additional  rate  of  one  third  of  a  penny  on 
the  pound  until  this  sum  and  all  interest  thereon  were  paid.  The 
Commissioners  were  ordered  to  hold  their  first  meeting  in  St. 
Thomas.     Garrett  Oakes,  in   his  pioneer,  sketches  refers  to  the 
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location  of  the  Court  House  at  London  as  follows :— "  When  the 
Court  House  at  Vittoria  was  burned  it  was  determined 
to  erect  a  new  one  on  a  reserve  made  by  Governor 
Sinicoe,  the  first  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  for  the  site 
of  a  town  to  be  called  London.  The  building  was  con- 
structed of  flat  logs,  and  on  the  ground  floor  was  a  log 
partition  to  separate  the  gaol  from  the  gaoler's  room.  The  Court 
room  above  was  reached  by  stairs  outside.  As  soon  as  the  house 
was  roofed,  William  Parke,  the  old  V^ittoria  Gaoler,  removed  to 
London  to  assume  his  office  in  the  new  building,  and  I  assisted 
him  to  finish  the  Court  room  in  a  rough  manner  as  a  makeshift 
until  the  new  Court  house  should  be  ready  for  occupation.  In 
the  year  1828  I  attended  Court  in  London." 

Up  to  the  year  1834  the  Justices  in  Session  managed  all  local 
matters  pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  and  in  that  year  an  Act 
was  passed  which  provided  that  the  inhabitant  householders  at 
their  annual  township  meetings  should  appoint  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  eighteen  persons  to  be  -fence  viewers.  The 
meetings  were  also  authorized  to  determine  what  should  be  con- 
sidered a  lawful  fence,  and  the  Act  provided  at  great  length 
what  the  powers,  duties  and  remuiieration  of  fence  viewers 
should  be,  and  how  their  decisions  should  be  enforced.  By  this 
Act  also  provision  Avas  made  for  opening  ditches  and  watercourses 
among  the  several  persons  interested,  as  the  fence  viewers  might 
decide. 

In  1835  an  important  change  was  made ;  several  Acts 
previously  passed  respecting  town  meetings  were  repealed,  and 
it  was  provided  that  the  Township  Clerk  should  assemble  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Township  being  house  holders  and  free  holders 
at  a  place  agreed  upon  at  the  previous  yearly  meeting.  This 
-meeting  was  empowered  to  choose  the  following  Township 
officers:— The  Clerk,  three  Commissioners,  one  Assessor,  one 
Collector,  and  any  number  of  persons  they  thought  proper  to 
serve  as  overseers  of  Highways,  Roads  and  Bridges  and  as  Pound 
Keepers.  The  Collectors  gave  bonds  to  the  District  Treasurer  to 
whom  they  paid  the  proceeds  of  the  rates  levied,  and  the  Town- 
ship Clerks  gave  bonds  to  the  Commissioners.  The  most 
important   change  was   the   appointment    of    Commissioners    to 
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whom  were  now  transferred  many  of  the  powers  respecting  the 
construction  and  repairs  of  bridges  and  roads  previously  held  and 
exercised  by  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions.  The  Board  of 
Commissioners  were  required  to  meet  three  times  at  the  place  in 
which  the  last  Township  meeting  was  held,  and  were  authorized 
to  hold  as  many  other  meetings  as  they  thought  best  at  any 
place  they  choose.  They  were  to  receive  from  the  District 
Treasurer  Five  Shillings  per  day  for  their  services.  The  Quarter 
Sessions  still  maintained  the  authority  they  formerly  held  in 
reference  to  the  administration  of  Justice,  the  location  and 
alteration  of  highways  and  other  matters  general  to  the  District. 
This  was  the  Municipal  system  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1837,  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  separate  Provin- 
cial Governments  and  brought  about  Legislative  union. 
DISTRICT  OF  LONDON  OR  COUNTY  OF  MIDDLESEX— 1837  to  1852. 

In  March  1837,  an  Act  was  passed  setting  apart  the  County  of 
Oxford  as  the  District  of  Brock  and  the  County  of  Norfolk  as 
the  District  of  Talbot,  so  that  we  have  now  to  consider  only  the 
County  of  Middlesex  or  District  of  London. 

Up  to  this  time  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  Townships 
of  Malahide  and  Bayham.  When  the  Counties  of  Norfolk, 
Oxford  and  Middlesex  were  formed  in  1798  these  Townships  had 
not  been  surveyed,  but  were  unoccupied  territory,  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  District  of  London.  When  surveyed 
in  1810  by  M.  Burwell,  they  were  not  placed  in  any  particular 
County.  In  1837,  when  the  Counties  of  Oxford  and  Norfolk 
were  set  apart  as  the  Districts  of  Brock  and  Talbot  respectively, 
Norfolk  included  only  the  Townships  referred  to  in  the  Act  of 
1798,  leaving  these  Townships  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

In  1839,  the  Township  Commissioners  provided  for  in  the 
Act  of  1835,  were  named  Town  Wardens.  The  change  whei-eby 
the  people  were  intrusted  with  the  freest  of  action  in  the  elec- 
tion of  municipal  officers,  viz  :  the  Clerk,  Assessor,  Collector, 
Commissioners  or  Wardens  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  in 
the  direction  of  popular  self-government,  as  officers  thus  chosen 
were  not  intrusted  with  any  of  the  duties  or  powers  which  are 
necessary  for  really  efficient  Municipal  Government,  but  any  Act 
that   took  from  the  nominative  Magistracy  any  of  t]\e  powers 
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they  exerciseil  was  appreciated.  This  system  was  continued  up 
to  the  year  1841,  when  the  legislature  of  the  United  Provinces 
endeavored  to  ci-eate  a  municipal  system  that  would  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  Upper  Canada. 

In  18  iO  the  authorities  recognized  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
people  free  to  control  their  own  internal  affairs  and  giving  up 
that  system  of  paternal  government  which  had  worked  so 
unsatisfactorily.  Some  difficulties  arose  in  dealing  with  this 
question  on  account  of  the  position  taken  by  Lower  Canada^ 
During  the  suspension  of  the  constitution  in  French  Canada  an 
ordinance  had  been  passed  by  a  special  Council  to  provide  for 
the  better  internal  government  of  the  Province  for  the  establish- 
ment of  local  or  municipal  institutions  therein. 

The  Province  was  divided  into  Districts  and  the  Governor 
and  Council  determined  the  number  of  Councillors  and  appointed 
the  Warden.  Consequently  the  system  in  operation  in  Lower 
Canada  was  entirely  controlled  by  the  Government.  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  Upper  Canadians,  who  had  been  gradually  educated 
for  more  popular  local  institutions,  to  elect  the  Warden  and 
their  officers.  This  furnished  the  basis  of  the  Municipal  Act  of 
1841  which  provided  for  District  Councils,  to  be  composed  of  one 
or  two  members  to  be  elected  at  the  regular  meeting  in  each 
Township,  and  hold  office  for  three  years,  retiring  in  rotation ; 
the  Council  was  required  to  meet  four  times  a  year.  The 
Warden,  Treasurer  and  Clerk  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Province.  Every  By-Law  passed  had  to  be  approved  of  by 
the  Provincial  authorities.  The  Governor  had  the  power  to 
dissolve  District  Councils  at  any  time.  To  the  District  Councils 
were  transferred  the  powers  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  with 
reference  to  the  administration  of  municipal  atiairs. 

On  the  10th  February,  1842,  the  first  District  Council  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex  met  at  London.  Andrew  Moore  and  John 
Burwell  represented  Bajdiam ;  Daniel  Able  and  James  Brown, 
Malahide  ;  Thomas  Hutchinson  and  John  Oill,  Yarmouth  ;  George 
Elliott  and  Levi  Fowler,  Southwold  ;  Thomas  Coyne,  Dunwich  ; 
Thomas  Duncan,  Aldborough  ;  William  Niles,  Dorchester.  John 
Wilson  was  appointed  Warden  by  the  Governor  and  George  S. 
Eraser,  Clerk  pro  tein.,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Strathey  as  Clerk  of  the  District  Council  was   announced  before 
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the  second  meeting  in  May  of  the  same  year.  The  Council  of 
the  London  District  continued  until  1849,  when  a  municipal 
system  essentially  the  same  as  that  we  enjoy  to-day  was  intro- 
duced. The  inhabitants  of  every  Township  having  one  hundred 
or  more  resident  free-holders  or  house-holders  on  the  tax  collec- 
tors' Roll  were  made  a  body  corporate.  The  Township  Council 
was  to  consist  of  five  members  elected  by  a  general  Township 
vote  or  by  Wards.  The  Councillors  were  to  elect  one  of  them- 
selves Reeve  and  a  Deputy  Reeve  for  each  500  freeholders  or 
householders  on  the  Collectors'  List.  Townships  containing  less 
than  one  hundred  free  holders  and  householders  were  by  By-Law 
of  the  District  Councils  to  be  attached  to  some  other  adjacent 
township.  Under  the  preseat  system  the  Reeve  is  elected  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  electors  as  are  also  the  Deputy  Reeves  in 
Townships  not  divided  into  Wards.  In  Townships  divided  into 
Wards,  a  Reeve  and  four  Councillors  are  elected,  and  the  Coun- 
cillors appoint  from  among  themselves  a  Deputy  Reeve  for 
each  500  names  on  the  Township  Voters'  List. 

COUNTY    OF   ELGIN. 

In  July  of  the  year  184G  an  agitation  for  the  partiti(ra  of  the 
extensive  district  of  Middlesex  was  commenced.  The  pi'incipal 
reasons  urged  were  that  it  was  two  unwield  to  m mage  its 
own  affairs  with  prudence  and  economy,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Townships  east  and  west  of  St.  Thomas  had  to  pass  througli 
that  place  on  their  way  to  London,  that  the  interests  of  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  district  were  separate,  tliat 
no  improvements  of  importance  had  been  made  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  District,  that  everything  was  done  to  benelit  London 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood.  The  principal  objection  urge  1 
was  the  expense  of  building  a  Court  House  and  Gaol.  In  the 
month  of  August  official  notice  was  given  that  an  applicatio.i 
would  be  made  to  the  Provincial  Parliament  at  its  next  session 
for  setting  off  the  Townships  of  Aldborough,  Dunwich,  South- 
wold,  Yarmouth,  Malahide,  Bayham  and  South  Dorchester  into  ;i 
new  District.  On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  27th  day  of 
August  the  Town  of  St.  Thomas  put  on  its  gayest  appearand' 
The  St.  George's  Amateur  Band  made  a  circuit  of  the  Townsh  p 
passing  through  the  villages  of  Sparta  and  New  Sarum,  nr.  i 
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returning  to  St.  Thomas  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  hour  appointed 
for  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  most  feasible  means  of  obtaining  a  partition  of  the 
London  District.  The  balcony  of  the  Mansion  House  in  which 
the  meeting  was  hehl  wore  a  splendid  appearance.  Flags  M^ere 
flying  ;  a  diagram  of  the  old  Disorict,  and  banners  inscribed  "Our 
Queen  and  Country,  a  Division  of  the  District '"  presented  by 
Mr.  Walthevv  assisted  in  improving  the  appearance  of  this 
important  meeting.  Murdock  McKenzie  Esquire,  was  appointed 
to  the  Chair,  and  T.  Hodge,  Esquire,  Secretary.  Resolutions 
were  passed  unanimously  and  with  unbounded  applause 
approving  of  the  proposition  presented  for  the  separation  of  the 
District,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  first  impetus  was  given 
to  the  movement  which  resulted  in  St.  Thomas  being  made  the 
County  Town  of  the  new  District.  As  an  inducement  Mr. 
Benjamin  Drake  offered  gratuitously  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land 
in  the  most  central  part  of  the  Town  for  a  site  for  a  Market 
place.  Court  House  and  Gaol.  A  large  Executive  Committee 
having  been  appointed,  meetings  were  ordered  to  be  held 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  other  Townships.  The  "  Canadian 
Freeman  "  published  in  St.  Thomas,  advocated  very  strongly  the 
division  of  the  District,  and  the  "  Westirn  Globe"  published  in 
London,  expressed  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  opposition. 

Among  the  Villages  in  the  County  which  were  at  this  time  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  are  mentioned  :  Hall's  Mills,  Yarmouth 
Mills,  Talbot  Mills,  Jamestown  and  St.  George's  Town  :  of  these 
but  very  little  trace  can  be  found  at  the  present  time. 

Among  the  different  propositions  for  the  division  of  the 
District  that  were  prominently  advocated,  was  that  Malahide, 
Bayham  and  South  Dorchester,  Houghton,  Middleton  and  part 
of  Durham  should  form  a  separate  District  with  Vienna  as  the 
County  Town.  Considerable  opposition  emanated  from  Port 
Stanley,  where  the  people  were  at  flrst  warm  advocates  for  divi- 
sion, but  when  it  was  ascertained  that  St.  Thomas  and  not  Port 
Stanley,  would  likely  be  the  County  Town  of  the  new  District, 
they  got  up  an  opposition  Petition. 

The  Legislature  seems  to  have  been  considering  a  general  Act 
for  the  Division  of  the  Counties  and  Districts  of  the  Province, 
and  the  matter  was  delayed  during  some  two  sessions.     In  1851 
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L.  Burwell,  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  London  District 
Council,  appointed  to  consider  a  proposal  for  the  division  of  the 
County  reported  as  follows  : — "  Understanding  that  the  Govern- 
ment intend,  during  the  ensuing  session,  to  introduce  a  Bill  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  larger  Counties,  your  Committee  have 
given  attention  to  that  portion  referring  to  Middlesex.  Your 
Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  division  line  proposed, 
running  east  and  west,  embracing  the  six  frontier  townships,  and 
portions  of  Delaware,  Westminster  and  Dorchester,  will  be 
opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  County,  and  that 
a  division  for  other  than  electoral  purposes  is  unnecessary  ;  and 
that  for  electoral  purposes  the  line  should  run  north  and 
south,  embracing  Dunwich.  Aldborough,  Mosa,  Ekfrid,  Caradoc, 
Metcalfe,  Lobo,  Adelaide  and  Williams,  as  the  new  County,  and 
that  the  same  be  called  the  County  of  Elgin.  "  This  Committee 
further  reported  in  favor  of  giving  Bayham  to  Oxford  County 
in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  Nissouri  to  be  attached  to  Middlesex. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  an  Act  was  passed  establishing 
the  County  of  Elgin  to  consist  of  seven  Townships  as  at  present. 
The  Counties  of  Middlesex  and  Elgin  were  to  be  united  for 
Municipal,  Judicial  and  other  purposes.  This  Act  also  provided 
for  the  division  of  the  Township  of  Dorchester  at  the  line 
between  the  6th  and  7tli  concessions  south  of  the  River  Thames. 
The  Act  made  provision,  by  Proclamation  of  the  Governor,  for 
the  Town  Reeves  and  Deputy  Reeves  of  certain  Counties 
including  Elgin,  to  be  formed  into  provisional  municipal  Coun- 
cils, and  also  provided  for  the  dissolution  of  the  union  of  the 
Counties  so  soon  as  the  Court  House  and  Gaol  was  erected  and 
completed  at  the  County  Town. 

Under  the  authority  of  a  proclamation  bearing  the  signature 
and  .Seal  of  James  Hamilton,  Sheriff,  Upper  Canada,  Middlesex 
and  Elgin,  the  provisional  Council  of  the  County  of  Elgin  met  in 
the  Town  Hall,  St.  Thomas,  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  15th  April, 
1852 ;  David  Parish  was  Chairman  appointed  by  proclamation. 
The  following  were  members  of  the  Provisional  Council  :— 

Duncan  McColl,  Reeve,  Aldborough. 

Moses  Willey,  Reeve,  Dunwich. 

Colin  Munro,  Reeve,  Southwold. 
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Nicol  McColl, 
Elisha  S.  Ganson, 
Leslie  Pierce, 
David  Parish, 
Thomas  Locker, 
Lewis  J.  Clarke, 
Jacob  Cline, 
John  Elliott, 
J.  Skinner, 


Southwold. 

Yarmouth. 

Yarmouth. 

St.   Thomas. 

Malahide. 

Malahide. 

South  Dorchester. 

Bay ham. 

Bay ham. 


Deputy  Reeve, 

Reeve, 

Deputy  Reeve, 

Reeve, 

Reeve, 

Deputy  Reeve, 

Reeve, 

Reeve, 

Deputy  Reeve, 
E.  S.  Ganson,  was  elected  Warden. 
The  erection  of  the  County  buildings  was  then  proceeded  with 
on  a  block  of  land  donated  to  the  County  of  Elgin  by  Benjamin 
Drake,  Esquire,  and  in  September  1853,  an  agreement  was 
arrived  at  by  the  Committees  appointed  by  the  two  Counties  to 
adjust  the  debt  between  them  preparatory  to  dissolution. 

In  accordance  with  the  Proclamation  dissolving  the  union  of 
the  united  Counties  of  Middlesex  and  Elgin  published  in  the 
Canada  Gazette,  the  30th  da3'-  of  September,  1853,  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  County  Council  of  the  County  of  Elgin  was  held  in 
County  Buildings,  St.  Thomas,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  day  of 
November  1853.     Thomas  Locker,  was  Warden  at  this  time. 


SURVEYS. 

Statement  of  the  several  Townships  conipriseil  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex  before  its  Division,  with  the  dates  of  survey, 
superficial  extent  in  acres  of  each  Township,  and  names  of  the 
surveyors  by  whom  the  surveys  were  made. 


TOWNSHIP. 


Aldborough 


Aldborough  

Aldboroiigh 

A.  and  Dunwich  . 

Aldborough  

Dunwich 

Dunwich 

Dunwich 


Dun.  and  Aldborough 


Dunwich . . 

South  wold 
Southwold 
South  wold 
Southwold 


Southwold  . 
Southwold  . 
Southwold 

Soutliwold 


DATE  OF 
SURVEY. 


Yarmouth  . . . 
Yarnioutli .  .  . 
Yarmouth . . . 
Malahide. .  .  . 
Malahide. .  .    . 

Bajdiain 

Bay  ham 

Dorchester  S. 


Dorchester  North . 

Dorchester  North . 

Dorchester  S 

Dorchester  S 

Dorchester  S 

D.  and  Westminster 


Dorchester  North . 


Dorchester  North . . 


1797. 

1803. 
.1797. 
.1811. 
.1832. 

1799. 

1803. 
.1832. 


1811. 


.1819 
,1830. 
.1797. 
1797. 

.1809. 
.1809. 
.1850. 

1854. 

1799 

.1809. 
.1819. 
.1809. 
.1810. 
.1818. 
.1809. 
.1810. 


1799. 
1799 


1793 

1847. 
1852. 

.1858. 


,1858; 


SUPER- 
FICIAI, 
ACRES. 


78,000 


70,000 


68,600 


71,000 

59,400 
60,000 


32,600n 
43,200  s 


NAME  OF 
SURVEYOR. 

Law  &  Hambly 

Hanibly 

Law 

M.  Burwell .... 

Carroll 

Hambly 

Hambly 

Springer 

M.  Burwell .... 

Lowe 

M.  Burwell 

M.  Burwell .... 

Hambly 

Hambly 

M.  Burwell 

M.  Burwell ... 
C.  Fraser 

U.  Fi-aser 

•J  ones 

M.  lUuwell 

M.  Kurwell 

M.  Burwell..    . 
M.  Burwell. .  . 
M.  Burwell.... 
M.  Burwell.... 
Wilmot  (partial 

Hambly 

Hambly 

Lowe   

Jones 1 . 

Wm.  Smiley  .  . 
C.  Eraser,  .... 

Wm.  McMillan 
S.  Peters 


RE  .MARKS. 

1 ,  2,  and  3  Cun. ,  Law, 
West  Line,    Hambly. 

Crown  &  Clergy   Kes. 
Talbot  Roa<l. 

Line  betv\een  S.   &  D. 
5  to  12  Con.,  E.  Line. 
Con.  A.  B. ,  1  to  1 1  &  S. 
W.  &  N.  E.  Boundar's 
Talbot  Road  through- 
see  Aldborough. 
1,  2,  3,  and  4th  Cons. 
South  part. 
Nortli  part. 
R.  Thames  in  South w'd 
Traverse  of  the  front 
and  part  of  outlines, 
also  Yarmouth  etc 
Talbot  Road  through. 
Part  of  3rdCon.  under 
12  Vic.  C.  35,  Sec.  31. 
Municipd   survey    of 
I'alhot  road  l']  and  W. 

See  Southwnld. 

Talbot  road    throujih. 


Talbot  road  through. 
E.  &  W.  &  l)ase  line 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0,7,  8,9, 
10,  11,  12,  &  13  Con. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  arid.lthCJou 
and  Western  line. 
River  Thames  in 
1,  2  and  3  Concessions 

t;iergy  lot.s  Cons  A&B. 
Line  between  (survey 
under  12  Vic.  C.  35) 
Munici|)al  survey  line 
between  1st  and  2nd 
con.s  S.  of  Thames. 
Municipal  survey  E. 
Survev  of  ]»t  Con. 
line  (S\  D. ) 


TOWNSHIP. 

Dorchester  North . 

Dorchester  North . 

Westminster 

Westminster 


Westminster 
Westminster  , 


Westminster 

W.  and  iJorchester. .  . 


Westminster 


Westminster 
Westminster 


London  (town). 
London  (town). 


London  (town). 

London  (town). 
London  Road. . 


London 

London  Tovvnplot. 
London  Millsite. .  . 
London  Township. 


Lobo. 


Lobo. 


Delaware. 
Delaware 
Delaware. 
Delaware. 
Ekfrid  .  . 
Ekf  rid . . . 


Mosa 

Adelaide 

Adelaide  Village. 


DATE  OF 
SURVEY. 


18.59 
ISoO. 


1820. 
1824 


,1821. 
,1810. 


.1852. 

.1839. 

.1857. 

.1859. 

,1836. 
.1810. 

.1819. 

.  1833 

1830. 

.1829. 
.182.) 
.184(). 
.1855, 


1820. 

1820. 

1798. 
1793. 

1852. 

1855. 

1820. 

1820. 

1820. 
1 833. 
1833. 


SUPER- 
FICIAIj 
ACRES. 


36,600 


105,200 


48,600 


27,600 


56,150 

49,600 
43,000 


Wm.  McMillan 


Carroll .  . 
Burwell. 


NAME    OF 
SURVEYOR. 


S.  Peters 

W.  G.  Wonham. 

Bnrwell 

Burwell 


Mount  .  .  . 
Watson    . 

Bostwick. 
C.  Fraser 


P.    Carroll   for 
Bound'y  Comr's. 
C.  Fraser 


Burwell 


Rankin. .  . . 
.McDonald. 


McDonald.  . 
M.  Burwell. 

Carroll 

B.  Springer. 

Burwell.  .  . . 


Burwell , 


Hambly 

Jones 

W.  McMillan. 
B.  Springer.   . 

Burwell 

Burwell 


Burwell 
Carroll . 
Carroll .  . 


REMARKS. 


Municipal  survey  Con. 

B(S.  D.) 

Municipal    survey  by 

line  between  N.  D.    & 

N.  Oxford. 

Partial    connecting 

Talbot  Road 

and    London    Wharn- 

cliiTe  Highway. 

2nd  Concession. 

Traver.«e  of  Thames  & 

1,  2,  and  3  Cons. 

3rd  to  9th  Cons. 

See  Dorchester. 

Line  between  (survey 

under  12V.  C.  35.) 

Part  of  B.   and  1  Con. 

Municipal  Survey  2nd 
Concession 

Municijjal  Survey  line 
in  front  of  2  Con 

1st  to   5th   Con.    (see 

Westminster). 

6th  to   16th  Cons.  A. 

B.  and  C  Cons. 

Mill  privilege 

2nd  k.  3rd  Con.    E&W 

of  London  Road. 

Front  tier  of  lots. 


Lois  31.  32,  nth  Con 

(Municipal  S) 

Part  of  VV.  line    B    V. 

&  1st  &  2nd  Con.    and 

line  between  10  and  11 

lots 

W.  line  3   to    13  Con. 

and    side    roads    also 

rear  line. 

2,  3,  4,  &  5th  Con.    & 

S.  Boundary. 

1  &  2  Cons,   and   livcr 

lots. 

Survey     under      12th 

Vic.  C.  35  1st  Con. 

Municipal  Suivey  lots 

31  &32  nth  Con. 

2nd  to  8th  Con.  E.   8. 

W.  and  rear  lines. 

Long  woods  road   and 

ranges  in  rear. 


The  above  is  a  list  certified  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
Crown  Lands  Department,  Quebec,  5th  March,  1860. 
Note  : — There  is  however  in  the  Crown  Lands  Department  a  map  l)y  Augustus 
Jones,  the  Surveyor,  of  his  survey  of  the  North-west  part  of  Southwold, 
made  in  the  year  1794.  It  sliows  the  base-line  and  the  Concessions  running 
from  it  to  the  Dunwieh  town-line.  The  field  notes  of  this  survey  were  never 
fykd,  and  were  no  doubt  lost  or  destroyed. 

*  *  *  » 

Patents  for  lots  in  Dunwich  were  issued  in  1795.  So  that  an  early  survey  in 
that  Township  was  overlooked  by  the  Crown  Lands  Department  in  making 
up  the  above  statements. 

*  *  *  * 

The  original  iustructions  under  which  the  Townships  were  named  and  blocked  out 
before  being  sub-divided  into  lots  have  not  been  found. 

By  16  Vic.,  Chap.  225,    Errors   in   the   early    surve^-s   of   Aldborough    were  cor. 
rected. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATIYES. 


UPPER  CANADA  LEGISLATURE  1792  TO  1841. 


Year  of  Election.    (Norfolk  and  4TH  Riding  of  Lincoln)  Suffolk  and  Essex. 


1792 

D. 

W.  Smith. 

James  Baby. 

1797 

D. 

W.  Smith, 

LONDON  niSTRICT. 

James  Baby. 

1800 

D.  W.  Smith. 

1804 

Benajah  Mallory 

1809 

Benajah  Mallory 

Norfolk                                            Oxfor 

:d    and     Middlesex 

1813 

Robert  Nicol. 

M.  Burwell. 

1817 

Robert  Nicol. 

M.  Burwell. 

Diirino-  the  fifth  Session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament,  (March, 
1820)  an  act  was  passed  which  provided  "that  from  and  after 
"the  end  of  tlie  present  Parliament  each  and  every  County  now 
"  formed  or  organized  or  that  mny  hereafter  be  org-anized  the 
''population  of  which  shall  amount  to  one  thousand  souls,  shall 
"be  represented  by  one  member  and  such  County  or  Counties 
"  that  amount  to  four  thousand  souls  by  two  members."  Mr. 
Burwell  in  his  address  to  the  electors  of  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex at  the  next  general  election  says :  "By  the  provisions  of 
"  this  law  of  vvdiich  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  mover  a 
"  County  having  a  population  of  one  thousand  souls  will  return 
"one  member  to  the  House  and  a  County  having  a  population  of 
"  four  thousand  souls  will  I'eturn  two  members,  so  that  the 
"  County  of  Oxford  wnth  which  we  have  heretofore  been  incor- 
"  porated  will  this  Sessioia  send  its  own  member  and  the  County 
"  of  Middlesex  one."     Oxford  Gazetteer  by  T.  S.  Shenston. 


COCNTY    OF  MIDDLESEX. 

1820  Mahlon  Burwell. 

1825  .John  Matthews.         John  Rolph. 

1829  John  Matthews.         John  Rolph. 

1831  Mahlon  Burwell.       Roswell  Mount. 

1835  Elias  Moore.  Thomas  Park. 

1836  Elias  Moore.  Thomas  Park. 

UNITED   PARLIAMENT  1841    TO  1867. 

County  of  Middlesex. 

1841  Thomas  Park. 

1844  Edward  Ermatinji^er. 

1848  William  Notman. 

Middlesex  and  Elgin. 

1852  Crowell  Wilson. 

COUNTY  OF    ELGIN. 
East  Riding.  West  Riding. 

1854  George  South  wick.  George  Macbeth. 

1857  Leonidas  Burwell.  George  Macbeth. 

1861  Leonidas  Burwell.  George  Macbeth.    (^) 

1863  Leonidas  Burwell.  John  Scoble. 


(J)     Oi)  petition  Mr.  Macbeth  was  unseated  ar 

id  Mr.  Scoble  took  his  place. 

ONTARIO  LEGISLATURE 

1867  TO  1895. 

1867 

D.  Luton. 

Nicol  McColl. 

1871 

J.  H.  Wilson. 

Thomas  Hodgins. 

1875 

J.  H.  Wilson. 

Malcolm  G.  Munro.  (*) 

1878 

David  McLaws. 

1879 

T.   M.  Nairn,  (ob) 

John  Cascaden. 

1883 

C.  0.  Ermatinger. 

John  Cascaden. 

1886 

T.  M.  Nairn. 

.A.  B.  Ingram. 

1888 

J.  C.  Dance. 

1890 

H.  T.  Godwin. 

Dugald  McColl. 

1894 

C.   A.  Brower. 

Donald  Macnish. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

1867  TO  1895. 

West  Elgix 

East  Elgin 

1867 

John  H.  Munro. 

T.  W.  Dobbie. 

1872 

George  E.  Casey. 

Wm.  Harvey. 

1874 

Geoi'ge  E.  Casey. 

Wm.  Harvey,  (ob.) 

1874 

Colin  Macdougall. 

1878 

George  E.  Casey. 

Thoinas  Arkell. 

1882 

George  E.  Casey. 

John  H   Wilson. 

1887 

George  E.  Casey. 

John  H.  Wilson. 

1891 

George  E.  Casey. 

A.  B.  Ingram. 

(*)     Mr.    Munro    was  unseated    by    the  Court  and  Mr.  Hodgins  sat  from  1875  to 
1878,   when  he  resigned  in  order  to  l>ecoine  a  candidate  in   Toronto   for   the 
House  of  Commons. 


LIST  OF  WARDENS  COUNTY  OF  ELGIN. 


185-2 

E.  S.  Ganson  and  ThOxMas 

Locker 

Provi.sional  Waivieiis 

1853 

Thomas  Locker 

- 

Mahihide 

1854 

Thomas  Locker 

- 

-     Malahide 

1855 

Thomas  Locker 

- 

Malahide 

1856 

Randolph  Johnson     - 

- 

Yarmouth 

1857 

Randolph  /Johnson 

- 

Yarnioutli 

1858 

Levi  Fowler 

- 

-     South  wold 

1859 

Levi  Fowler 

- 

Soutliwold 

1860 

James  ArxMstrong 

- 

Yarmouth 

1861 

J.  H.  Jones     - 

- 

Bayham 

1862 

J.  H.  Jones 

_ 

-     Bayham 

1863 

Daniel  Luton 

- 

Yarmouth 

1864 

George  Suffel 

.. 

-     Vienna 

1865 

John  Clunas 

- 

Dorchester 

1866 

T.  M.  Nairn 

- 

-     Malahide 

1867 

T.  M.  Nairn 

- 

Malahide 

1868 

T.  M.  Nairn 

.. 

Malahide 

1869 

T.  M.  Nairn 

- 

Malahide 

1870 

T.  M.  Nairn 

- 

-     Malahide 

1871 

T.  M.  Nairn 

- 

Malahide 

1872 

John  Ellison 

- 

-     South  wold 

1873 

John  McCausland 

- 

Malahide 

1874 

John  McCausland 

- 

-     Malahide 

1875 

George   Suffel 

- 

Vienna 

1876 

George  Suffel 

- 

-     Vienna 

1877 

Samuel  Day 

- 

Yarmouth 

1878 

Edward  Hegler 

- 

-     Dorchester 

1879 

T.    W.    KiRKPATRICK 

- 

-  '       Aldborouj^h 

1880 

James  Martin 

- 

Yarmouth 

1881 

Manuel  Payne 

- 

Port  Stanley 

1882 

J.  B.  Mills 

- 

Springfield 

1883 

John  A.  Miller 

- 

Yarmouth 

1884 

A.  J.  Leitch 

- 

-     Dunwich 

1885 

Samuel  S.  Glutton 

- 

Aylmer 

1886 

James  Hepburn 

- 

-     Yarmouth 

1887 

J.  C,  Dance     - 

- 

S.  Dorchester 

1888 

Donald  Turner 

- 

-     South  wold 

1889 

H.  T.  Godwin 

- 

Bayham 

1890 

John  J.  Stalker 

- 

-     Aldborou^h 

1891 

A.  N.  Cline 

- 

S.  Dorchester 

1892 

M.  E.  Lyon 

- 

-     Malahide 

1893 

A.  A.  McKiLLOP 

- 

Dunwich 

1894 

W.  M.  Ford 

- 

Bayham 

1895 

John  Thompson 

- 

Aldborough 

MUNICIPAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

The  County  was  named  Elo^in  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
Governor-General  of    Canada  from   1847   to   1854. 

Townships. 

Aldboi'ougli  so  called  after  a  Town  in  the  County  of  Suffolk' 
England.  The  township  was  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  when 
surveyed  in  1797. 

Dunwich  so  called  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  given  in  the 
case  of  Aldborough  andi  also  as  a  compliment  to  Earl  Stradbroke, 
who  was  called  Viscount  Dunwich  and  whose  family  name  was 
Rons. 

Southwold  was  called  after  a  Seaport  in  Suffolk,  England, 
for  the  same  reasons  as  those  given   in  the  case  of  Aldborough. 

Yarmouth  was  so  called  after  a  seaport  town  in  the  County 
of  Norfolk  near  the  boundary  of  Sulfblk  and  also  as  a  compli- 
ment to  Francis  Sej^mour  or  Lord  Cornway,  wlio  in  1793  was 
made  Earl  of  Yarmouth. 

Malahide  owes  the  origin  of  its  name  to  Malahide  Castle, 
the  home    of  Richard  Talbot,  father  of  Colonel  Talbot. 

Bayham  was  so  called  as  a  compliment  to  Lord  Camden, 
who  was  Viscount  Bayham.  Lord  Camden  was  Secretary-of- 
war  and  Colonies  in  1804  and  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
1805-7. 

Towns. 

Dutton  was  named  after  an  official  employed  in  the  con- 
sti'uction  of  the  Canada  Soutliern  Railway. 

Aylmer  was  first  called  Troy,  but  in  1835,  just  before  the 
Rebellion,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Caswell's  wagon  shop  to  decide 
upon  a  name  for  the  place.  The  majority  were  in  favor  of  Troy, 
but  the  name  Aylmer,  from  Lord  Aylmer,  then  Governor-Gen- 
eral, was  in  some  manner  sent  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

St.  Thomas  was  named  as  a  compliment  to  Thomas  Talbot, 
the  founder  of  the  settlement. 

Springfield  so  called  when  the  grist  mill  in  the  east  end  of 
the  village  was  raised  over  a  large  spring,  one  of  many  in  the 
village.  The  post  office,  "  Clunas,"  was  afterwards  moved  one 
mile  south  and  the  name  changed  to  to  Springfield. 

Vienna  was  first  named  Shrewsberry  by  Col.  Burwell,  but 
the  people  did  not  like  the  name,  so  it  was  named  Vienna  by  the 
Edison  family,  who  were  quite  influential  people,  their  ancestors 
having  oi-iginalh^  come  from  Viemia,  Austria. 

Port  Stanley,  named  after  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  Earl 
Derby,  father  of  the  late  Governor-General  of  Canada,  the 
present  Earl  Derby.  Lord  Stanley  was  visiting  •  Col.  Talbot 
about  the  time  the  place  was  named. 


THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  NEUTRALS. 


"veii3ration  by  all  the  savages  of  these  regions,  because  of  a 
■'  stone  idol  of  natural  formation,  to  Avhicli  the}^  say  the}^  owe 
"the  success  of  their  navigation  on  Lake  Erie  wh^n  they  have 
"crossed  it  without  accident,  and  ^^■hich  they  appease  by 
"sacrifices,  presents  of  skins,  provisions,  etc.,  when  they  wish  to 
"embark  on  it." 

"  This  place  was  full  of  huts  of  those  who  had  come  to  pay 
"  homage  to  this  idol,  which  had  no  other  resemblance  to  a 
'"human  figure  than  that  which  the  imagination  chose  to  give  it. 
"  However  it  was  painted  all  over,  and  a  kind  of  face  had  been 
"formed  for  it  with  vermillion.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  whether 
"  we  avenged  upon  this  idol,  which  the  Iroquois  had  strongly 
"  recommended  us  to  honor,  the  loss  of  our  chapel." 

"  We  attributed  to  it  even  the  scarcity  of  food  from  which 
"  we  had  suffered  up  to  that  time.  In  fine  there  was  nobody 
"  whose  hatred  it  had  not  incurred.  I  consecrated  one  of  my 
"hatchets  to  break  this  god  of  stone,  and  then  having  locked 
"  canoes  we  carried  the  largest  piece  to  the  middle  of  the  river, 
"  and  immediately  cast  the  remainder  into  the  water,  that  it 
"might  never  be  heard  of  again." 

"God  rewarded  us  forthwith  for  this  good  act:  for  we  killed 
''  a  deer  that  same  day,  and  four  leagues  farther  we  entered  a 
"  little  lake  about  ten  leagues  long  and  almost  as  wide,  called  by 
"  Mr.  Sanson  the  Lake  of  the  Salted  Waters,  but  we  saw  no  sign 
"of  salt.  From  this  lake  we  entered  the  outlet  of  Lake 
"  Michigan,  which  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  width." 

"  At  last  ten  or  twelve  leagues  farther  on,  we  entered  tlie 
"  largest  lake  in  all  America,  called  here  "the  Fresh -water  Sea 
"of  the  Hurons,"  or  in  Algonkin,  Michigan.  It  is  600  to  700 
"leagues  in  circuit.  We  made  on  this  lake  200  leagues  and  were 
"  afraid  of  falling  short  of  provisio"?.s,  the  shores  of  the  lake 
"  being  apparently  very  barren.  God,  however,  did  not  wish 
"that  we  should  lack  for  food  in  his  service.." 

"  For  we  were  never  more  than  one  day  without  food.  It  is 
"  true  that  several  times  we  Kad  nothing  left,  and  had  to  pass  an 
"  evening  and  morning  without  having  anytliing  to  put  into  the 
"  kettle,  but  I  did  not. see  that  any  one  w\as  discouraged  or  put  to 
"  prayers  («zc)  on  that  account.  For  we  were  so  accustomed  to 
"  see   that  God  succored   us  mightily    in  emergencies,  that  we 
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"  awaited  with  tranquility  the  effects  of  his  goodness,  thinking 
"that  He  who  nourished  so  many  barbarians  in  these  woods 
"  would  not  abandon  his  servants." 

"  We  passed  this  lake  without  any  peril  and  entered  the  Lake 
''of  the  Hurons,  which  communicates  with  it  by  four  mouths, 
"  each  nearly  two  leagaes  in  width." 

"  At  last  we  arrived  on  the  25th  May,  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
"at  Ste.  Marie  of  the  Sault,  where  the  Jesuit  fathers  have  made 
"  their  principal  establishment  for  the  missions  to  the  Ottawas 
"  and  neighboring  tribes." 

Here  they  found  fathers  D'Ablon  and  Marquette  in  charge  of 
the  mission,  with  a  fort  consisting  of  a  square  of  cedar  posts, 
enclosing  a  chapel  and  residence.  They  had  cleared  and  seeded 
a  large  piece  of  ground.  The  Sulpicians  remained  only  three 
days  and  then  hired  an  experienced  guide  to  take  them  to 
Montreal,  where  they  arrived  on  the  18th  June  after  a  fatiguing 
journey  of  twenty-two  days.  They  had  been  absent  since  the 
6th  July  1669,  and  were  welcomed  as  if  they  havl  come  to  life 
again  after  being  dead.  It  was  their  intention  to  return  in  the 
following  spring  and  renew  their  search  for  the  Ohio  River, 
where  they  purposed  establishing  a  mission ;  but  this  intention 
was  never  carried  into  effect. 

"  This  famous  voyage,"  says  Dean  Harris  in  his  interesting 
"  'History  of  the  Early  Missions  in  Western  Canada,'  stimulated 
"  to  an  extraordinary  degree  enthusiasm  for  discovery,  and  in 
"  the  following  year  Talon  sent  out  expeditions  to  the  Hudson 
"  Bay,  the  Southern  Sea,  and  into  the  Algonquin  countrj''  to  the 
"  north."  Marquette,  Tonty,  Hennepin,  Du  Lhut,  La  Salle  and 
Perrot  explored  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  system,  and  almost  the  entire  continent  was  claimed 
by  the  French  as  belonging  to  New  France.  As  far  as  appears, 
there  were  no  Indians  having  settled  abodes  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Neutrals.  Nor  does  any  attempt  appear  to  have  been  made  by 
the  -whites  to  explore  south-western  Ontario  until  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  The  Iroquois  continued  for  a  long  period  to  range 
its  forests  for  beaver  in  the  winter.  The  rivalry  between  the 
French  and   the  English  for  the  control  of  the  vast  w^estern  fur 
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trade  led  to  the  erection  of  outposts  by  the  English  at  Oswego 
and  by  the  French  at  Cataraqui,  Niagara,  Detroit  and  Michili- 
makinac,  during  thelatterpart  of  the  17th  century.  English  traders 
sailed  or  paddled  up  the  lakes  to  get  their  share  of  the  traffic, 
and  were  from  time  to  time  summarily  arrested  and  expelled  by 
their  rivals.  Both  parties  tried  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  natives.  The  French  were  as  eager  to  maintain  a  state  of 
warfare  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Indians  of  the  upper  l^kes 
— the  Hurons,  Ottawas,  Pottaw^atamies,  Ojibways  etc. — as  to 
induce  the  former  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  white  inhabitants 
of  Canada.  There  were  two  great  trade  routes  to  Montreal,  viz : 
by  Mackinac,  the  Georgian  Bay  and  the  French  and  Ottawa 
River  and  by  Detroit,  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  ;  the  Lake  Simcoe 
portage  routes  by  the  Trent  River  system,  and  the  Holland 
River  and  Toronto  were  also  used.  Trading  or  military  parties, 
under  the  leadership  of  La  Salle,  Tonty,  Perrot,  Du  Lhut, 
Cadaillae,  passed  along  the  coast  of  L.  Erie  in  canoes ;  but 
little  record  if  any  remained  of  their  visits  to  the  shores.  Kettle 
Creek:  was  long  called  the  Tonty  River.  It  is  so  named  in  one  of 
Bellin's  maps  of  1755,  and  by  the  Canadian  Land  Board  at  Detroit 
as  lately  as  1793.  The  only  northern  tributaries  of  Lake  Erie  to 
which  names  are  given  on  the  map  of  1755  are  the  Grand 
River,  River  D'Ollipr  (Patterson's  Creek),  which  in  some  maps  is 
called  the  River  of  the  Wintering — a  manifest  reference  to 
Galinee  and  Dollier  de  Casson's  sojourn  in  1669-70 — the  River  a 
la  Barbue  (Catfish  Creek),  the  River  Tonty  (Kettle  Creek)  a 
little  east  of  P'te  au  .Fort  (Plum  Point  or  else  Port  Talbot)  and 
the  River  aux  Cedres  (M'Gregor's  Creek  in  Essex).  The  Thames 
is  described  as  a  "River  unknown  to  all  geographers,  and  which 
"you  go  up  eighty  leagues  without  finding  any  rapids  (saults)." 
The  Chenail  Ecarte  is  indicated  as  the  only  outlet  of  the  Syden- 
ham river  the  map-makers  assuming  that  Walpole  Island  was 
part  of  the  mainland.  The  mouths  of  four  or  five  streams  are 
shown  between  Long  Point  and  "the  Little  Lake"  (Rondeau),  and 
the  shore  is  marked  "The  High  Cliffs."  "The  Low  Cliffs"  were 
between  the  Rondeau  and  Point  Pelec.  In  one  of  Bellin's  maps 
of  1755  in  the  present  writer's  possession  Long  Point  is  shown 
as  a  peninsula,  and  the  streams  now  in  the  County  of  Elgin  are 
marked  "Unknown  Rivers,"  but  the  map   firstly    mentioned  and 
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published  in  the  same  year,  is  more  complete,  represents  Long 
Point  as  an  islarwl,  and  names  the  Barbue  and  Toaty  rivers  and 
Fort  Point,  {P'te  an  Fort)  which  are  not  named  in  the  other. 
The  Tonty,  moreover,  is  represented  as  an  inlet  by  way  of 
distinction  from  the  other  streams  (including  the  Barbue)  whicli 
appeal  as  of  equal  insignificance.  The  naming  of  Kettle  Creek 
after  the  great  explorer  and  devoted  lieutenant  of  La  Salle 
indicates  its  consequence.  Its  harbor  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  navigation  of  these  early  days,  but  no  doubt  the 
portage  route  extending  from  its  mouth  to  the  Thames  exalted 
the  little  river  in  the  eyes  of  the  explorers  who  honored  it  with 
Tonty 's  name.  (i). 


THE  INDIAN  TITLE. 


On  July  19th,  1701,  the  Iroquois  ceded  to  the  Britisli  the 
entire  country  between  the  lakes,  "including  the  country  where 
"beavers  and  all  sorts  of  wild  game  keep,  and  the  place  called 
"  De  Tret,"  (j)  but  this  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  formality 
as  no  possession  was  taken  by  the  purchasers. 

The  Ojibways  have  a  tradition  that  they  defeated  the 
Iroqui^is  (called  by  them  the  Nottawas  or  Nahdoways)  in  a 
succession  of  skirmishes,  ending  in  a  complete  victory  at  the 
outlet  of  Burlington  Bay.  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Six 
Nations  from  that  part  of  Ontario  between  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  Ojibways  then  spread  east  and  west  over  the  country.  "A 
"treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was  then  made  with  the 
"  Nahdoways  residing  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
''both  nations  solemnly  covenanted,  by  going  through  the  usual 
"  forms  of  burying  the  tomahawk,  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace, 
,"^nd  locking  their  hands  and  arms  together,  agreeing  in  future 
"^tto  call  each  other  Brothers.  Thus  ended  their  war  with  the 
"  Nahdoways,"  {U) 


[i]     General  John   S.    Clarke,   of  Au"burn,    N.    Y.,  in    correspondence  Avith    the 

present  writer,  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  the  Kettle  Creek  portage  route  in 

the  seventeenth  century.    He  is  a  recognized  authority  upon  the  subject  of  Indian 

trade  routes. 

(/)     History  of  Middlesex  County,  p.  17. 

(k)     "Peter  Jones  and  the  Ojebway  Indians,"  p.  113. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  details,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  the  Ojibwaj's  or  their  kindred  the  Mississa^-as 
were  the  sole  occupants  of  Western  Ontario  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  in  1759,  except  near  the  Detroit  River  where  the 
remnant  of  theHurons  or  Wyandots  had  settled.  It  was  with  the 
Mississaojas  that  the  British  nejyotiated  in  1784  for  the  cession  of 
the  country  from  the  "  head  of  the  Lake  Ontario  or  the  Creek 
"  Wa^h^uata  to  the  River  La  Tranche,  then  down  the  river 
"until  a  south  course  will  strike  the  mouth  of  Cat  Fish  Creek 
•'on  Lake  Erie."  On  the  21st  May,  1790,  Alexander  M'Kee 
announced  to  the  Land-board  at  Detroit  the  cession  to  the 
Crown  by  the  Indians  of  that  part  of  Upper  Canada  west  of 
the  former  grant.  The  surrender  of  the  Indian  title  opened  the 
way  in  each  division  of  the  lake  shore  district  for  settlement.   * 


CHARLEVOIX'S  DESCRIPTION. 

In  the  year  1721  the  distinguished  traveller,  Charlevoix, 
passed  through  Lake  Erie  on  his  way  up  the-Lake.^  and  thence 
<hDwn  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  The  north  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  chiefly- that  part  now  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  the  County  of  Elgin,  is  singled  out  by  him  as  the  most 
beautiful  country  he  met  with  in  his  passage.  Many  travellers 
since  Charlevoix  have  admired  the  charming  scenery  at  the 
mouths  of  Otter,  Catfish,  Kettle  and  Talbot  Creeks,  but  few  if 
any  have  described  it  so  well.  As  Colonel  Talbot  was  influenced 
mainly  by  Charlevoix's  description  of  t,he  country  to  est:tblish 
his  settlement  at  the  outlet  of  Talbot  Creek  in  1803,  the  present 
writer  makes  no  apolog}'  for  reproducing  the  following  extended 
passage  from  the  celebrated  and  gifted  traveller: 

XoTE. — The  explanatory  notes  referring  to  the  extract  are  by  the  late  Lennidas 
Bursvell,  M.  P.  P.,  and  are  given  by  him  in  a  letter  to  His  Honor,  Judge  Hughes, 
which  has  been  kindly  presented  by  the  recipient  to  the  Elgin  Historical  and 
iScientific  Institute. 

*  The  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  appears  to  have  been  so  little  known  to  the 
officials,  that  Kettle  Creek  and  Cat  Fish  Creek  were  continually  confu.sed 
and  taken  as  being  one  or  different  streams  as  chance  would  have  it.  The 
Landd)oard  considered  that  a  surrender  of  the  lan<ls  west  of  Kettle  Creek 
gave  the  Crown  all  the  territory  net  previou.sly  ceded.  The  Inilians  at 
Detroit  who  made  the  cession  were  the  Ojibways,  Hurons,  Ottawas  and 
Pottawatanies. 
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"The    28th   May,    1721,  I   went  eighteen  leagues  and    found 
"myself  over  against   the  great   river   which   comes   from  the 
"  East   m  forty-two  degrees  fifteen  minutes.     Nevertheless  the 
"great  trees  were   not  yet  green.     This  country  appeared  to  me 
"  to  be  very  fine.     We  made  very  little  way  the  29th    and   none 
"at  all  the  30th.     We  embarked    the  next  day  about  sun  ris- 
"  and  went  forward  apace.     The  first  of  June  being  Whitsunday' 
"after  going  up  a  pretty  river  almost  an  hour  which  comes  a 
"great  way,   and    runs  between    two  fine  meadows,  we  made  a 
"portage  about  sixty  paces  to  escape  going  round  a  point  which 
"advances  fifteen  leagues  into  the  lake:   they   call  it   the  Long 
''Point.    It  is  very  sandy  and  produces  naturally  many  vines.  {I) 
"The  following  days  I  saw  nothing  remarkable,  but  I  coasted 
"a  charmmg  country  that  was  hid  from  time  to  time  by  some  dis- 
"agreeable  skreens,  but  of  little  depth.     In  every  place  where   I 
"landed  I  was  enchanted  with  the  beauty   and   variety   of  land- 
" scape  bounded  by  the  finest  forest  in  the    world;  besides  this 
"  water  fowl  swarmed  everywhere.     I  cannot  say   there  is  such 
"plenty  of  game  in  the  woods :  but  I  know  that  on  the  south  side 
"  there  are  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle,  {m) 

"If  one  always  travelled  as  I  did  then,  with  a  clear  sky 
"and  charming  climate  on  water  as  bright  as  the  finest 
"  fountain,  and  were  to  meet  everywhere  with  safe  and  pleasant 
"encampings,  where  one  might  find  all  manner  of  game  at  little 
"cost,  breathing  at  one's  ease  a  pure  air,  and  '  enjoying  the  sight 
"of  the  finest  countries,  one  would  be  tempted  to  travel  all  one's 
"life." 

"  It  put  me  in  mind  of  those  ancient  patriarchs  who  had  no 
"  fixed  abode,  dwelt  under  tents,  were  in  some  manner  master 
'  of  all  the  countries  they  travelled  over,  and  peaceably  enjoyed 
"all  their  productions  without  having  the  trouble  which  is 
'^inavoidable  in  the   possession  of   a  real    domain.     How  many 

.(/)     This  river  is  what  is  liow  known  as  "  Big  Creek  »  and  answers  this   flescrin 
tion  at  the  present  day.     It  enters  the  lake  a  little  above  Port  Rowan  ^' 

ElL'^as'th!!  n^i°^  ''■'"'''^P  ^'  evidently,  the  greater  part  of  it,  the  County  of 
^Igm,  as  the  portage  is  not  more  than  thirteen  miles  from  the  boundary  line  of 
Bayham.  In  passing  up  the  lake  one  would  meet  with  a  great  vLieTv  of 
landscape  as  the  sand-hills  in  Houghton  and  the  mouths  of  the  Otter   cSsh  and 

?h?,  .nl?  •'  Tr-*^  ^'  ?^'f"^-  ^^^  1°^^>'  Pi"^«  ^"^^  chestnuts  and  oaks  aloSg 
^his  coast,  m  their  original  state  no  doubt  appeared    like  the  "finest  forest  in  th? 
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"oaks  represented  to  me  that  of  Mamre?  How  many  fountains 
"  made  me  remember  that  of  Jacob  ?  Every  day  a  situation  of 
"my  own  choosing,  a  neat  and  convenient  house  set  up  and 
"  furnished  with  necessaries  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  spread  with 
"flowers  always  fresh,  on  a  fine  green  carpet,  and  on  every  side 
"plain  and  natural  beauties  which  art  had  not  altered  and 
"which  it  can  not  imitate.  If  the  pleasures  suffer  some  inter- 
"ruption  either  by  bad  weather  or  some  unforseen  accident,  they 
"are  the  more  relished  when  they  reappear. 

"  If  I  had  a  mind  to  moralize,  I  should  add,  these  alterna- 
"tions  of  pleasure  and  disappointment  which  I  have  so  often 
"  experienced  since  I  have  been  travelling,  are  very  proper  to 
"make  us  sensible  that  there  is  no  kind  of  life  more  capable  of 
"  representing  to  us  continually  that  we  are  only  on  the  earth 
"like  pilgrims,  and  that  we  can  only  use,  as  in  passing,  the  goods 
"of  this  world  ;  that  a  man  wants  but  a  few  things;  and  that 
"we  ought  to  take  with  patience  the  misfortunes  that  happen 
"  in  our  journey,  since  they  pass  away  equally,  and  with  the 
"  same  celerity.  In  short  how  manv  things  in  travelling  make 
"  us  sensible  of  the  dependence  in  which  we  live  upon  Divine 
"  providence,  which  does  not  make  use  of,  for  this  mixture  of 
"  good  and  evil,  men's  passions,  but  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
"  which  we  may  foresee,  and  of  the  caprice  of  the  elements, 
"  which  we  may  expect  of  course.  Of  consequence,  how  easy  is 
"  it,  and  how  many  opportunities  have  we  to  merit  by  our 
"  dependence  on  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  ? 

"  They  say  commonly  that  long  voyages  do  not  make  people 
"  religious,  but  nothing  one  would  think  should  be  more  capable 
"  of  making  them  so,  than  the  scenes  they  go  through." 


THE  BRITISH  OCCUPATION. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  in  1759  was  followed  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Detroit  and  the  upper  forts  by  a  British  force  under  the 
famous  Major  Robert  Rogers.  He  followed  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  near  the  site  of  Cleveland  was  met  by  the 
celebrated  Ottawa  chief,  Pontiac,  w^ho  challenged  his  right  to  pass 
through  the  country  without  the  formal  permission  of  its  savage 
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sovereign.  The  operations  of  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (1 763-5) 
are  described  in  Parknian's  glowing  pages.  The  success  of  the 
American  Revolution  was  followed  b}'  the  settlement  not  only  of 
the  U.  E.  Loyalists  but  also  of  many  of  the  disbanded  British 
troops  in  the  most  fertile  districts  north  of  the  lakes.  To  locate 
these  advantageously  a  Land-board  was  estiiblished  at  Detroit 
by  the  Canadian  Government  and  it  continued  to  perform  its 
functions  until  the  surrender  of  that  post  to  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Jay  Treat}'  of  1794. 


McNIFF'S  EXPLORATION. 

The  Indian  title  to  the  whole  north  shore  region  having  been 
surrendereTl  to  the  Crown,  no  time  was  lost  in  opening  the 
territory  for  settlement.  Patrick  McNitf,  an  assistant  surveyor 
attached  to  tlie  Ordinance  Department,  was  ordered  by  Patrick 
Murray,  Commandant  at  Detroit,  to  explore  the  north  shore 
from  Long  Point  westward  and  investigate  the  quality 
and  situation  of  the  land.  His  report  is  dated  16th  June  1790. 
The  following  extract  is  interestiuo- : 

"  From  Pointe  aux  Pins  to  the  portage  at  Long  Point,  no 
"  possibility  of  making  any  settlement  to  froiit  on  the  Lake, 
"being  all  the  way  a  yellow  and  white  ScUid  bank  from  50 to  100 
"  feet  high,  top  covered  with  chestnut  and  scrubby  oak  and  no 
"  harbours  where  even  light  boats  may  enter  except  River  Touty 
"  and  River  a  la  Barbue.  (n)  A  load  boat  may  enter  the  latter 
"  having  four  and  a  half  feet  water  on  the  bar  :  on  each  side  of 
"  River  a  la  Barbue  are  flats  of  excellent  lands,  but  not  above 
"  fifteen  or  twenty  chains  wide,  befoi'e  ver}'  high  land  commences, 
"which  in  many  places  does  not  appear  to  be  accessible  for  any 
'"  cai-riage.  On  the  tops  of  these  very  higli  hills,  good  land, 
"timber,  some  very  large  chestnut,  hickory  and  bass.  These 
"  hills  are  separated  by  dry  ravines  almost  impassable  from  their 
"  great  depth — on  the  back  of  Long  Point  ver\^  good  land,  not  so 
"  hilly  as  what  I  have  passed.     Timber  bass,  black  walnut   and 

(«)     Kettle  and  Cattish  Creeks. 
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"  hard   maple,    but     marshy    in    front     for    twenty    or    thirty 
chains,  (o) 

In  consequence  of  this  unfavorable  report,  townships  were 
♦liricted  to  be  laid  out  on  the  River  Thames,  instead  of  the  lake 
shoi'e. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  SIMCOE, 

In  the  year  1791  the  Quebec  Act  was  passed,  dividint;- 
Quebec  into  two  provinces,  and  Colonel  John  Graves  Simcoe 
became  the  first  lieutenaut-f>-overnor  of  Upper  Canada.  Before 
the  Bill  was  introduced  into  parliament,  it  was  understood 
that  Simcoe  had  been  selected  by  Pitt  to  govern  the  new 
province,  direct  its  settlement  and  establish  constitutional 
government  after  the  model  of  the  British  system.  As 
early  as  January,  1791,  he  had  written  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  (p)  in  which  after  men- 
tioning his  appointment,  he  explained  his  own  phms  as  to  the 
administration,  and  stated  his  desire  to  profit  by  tlie  ideas  of  his 
correspondent  whom  he  would  wait  upon  for  that  purpose. 

"  Foi*  the  purpose  of  connnerce,  union  and  power,  I  propose 
"  that  the  site  of  the  colony  should  be  in  that  Great  Peninsula 
"  between  the  Lakes  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  a  spot  destined  by 
"  nature,  sooner  or  later,  to  govern  the  interior  world. 

"  I  lac-an  to  establish  a  capital  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
"  country,  upon  the  River  La  Tranch?,  which  is  navigable  for 
"  batteauxs  for  150  miles — and  near  to  where  the  Grand  River, 
'•  which  falls  into  Erie,  and  others  that  communiccite  with  Huron 
"  and  Ontario  almost  interlock.  The  capital  I  mean  to  call 
"  Georgina — and  aim  to  settle  in  its  vicinity  Loyalists,  who  are 
"•now  vx  Connecticut,  provided  that  the  Government  approve  of 
■'  the  system." 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Conni.ions.  Simcoe  spoke  in 
support  of  a  provision  in  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  an 
hereditary  nobility,  which  Fox  had  njoved  to  strike  out.  The 
report   states    that  Colonel   Simcoe  "  having  pronf)unced  a  pane- 

{o)     Record  l)ook  of  the  Land  B<jcird  at  Detroit,  now  in  the  Crown  Lands  Depart- 
ment at  Toronto. 
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"gyi-ic  on  the  British  constitution,  wished  it  to  be  adopted  in  the 
"  present  instance,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  aihnit."  Tlie 
provision  was  in  the  bill  as  finally  passed. 

Having  proceeded  to  Quebec  to  enter  upon  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  he  appears  to  have  utilized  every  opportunity  for 
informing  himself  of  his  new  don)ain.  He  writes  to  Hon. 
Henry  Dundas  from  Montreal,  December  7,  1791,  in  a  letter 
marked  "secret  and  confidential,"  as  follows: — 

"I  am  happy  to  have  found  in  the  surveyor's  office  an  actual 
•■  survey  of  the  River  La  Tranche.  It  answers  my  most 
"  sanguine  expectations,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  its 
"communications  with  the  Ontario  and  Erie  will  be  found  to  be 
"  very  practicable,  the  whole  forming  a  route  which,  in  all 
"  respects,  may  annihilate  the  political  consequences  of  Niagara 
"  and  Lake  Erie.  *  *  *  *  My  ideas  at  present  are  to 
"assemble  the  new  corps,  artificers,  etc.,  at  Cataraqui  (Kingston), 
"  and  to  take  its  present  garrison  and  visit  Toronto  and  the 
"  heads  of  La  Tranche,  to  pass  down  that  river  to  Detroit,  and 
'■■  early  in  the  spring  to  occupy  such  a  central  position  as  shall  be 
"  previously  chosen  for  the  capital." 

On  the  16th  July,  1792,  the  name  of  the  River  La  Tranche 
was  changed  to  the  Thames  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor, 
issued  at  Kingston.  In  the  spring,  he  Inid  written  that  "Toronto 
"  appears  to  be  the  natural  arsenal  of  Lake  Ontario  and  to  afiord 
"  an  easy  access  overland  to  Lake  Huron."  He  adds:  "The 
"  River  La  Tranche,  near  the  navigable  head  of  which  I  propose 
"  to  establish  the  Capital,  by  what  I  can  gather  from  the  few 
"people  who  have  visited  it,  will  afford  a  safe,  moi-e  certain,  and 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think,  bv  taking;  due  advantage  of  the  season, 
"  a  less  expensive  route  to  Detroit  than  that  of  Niagara." 

At  Quebec  Simcoe  had  met  the  Hon.  Thomas  Talbot,  who  had 
joined  the  24th  Regiment  as  Lieutenant  in  the  previous  year. 
Talbot  was  then  a  young  man  of  twenty,  whilst  Simcoe  was  in 
his  fortieth  year.  A  strong  attachment  sprang  up  between 
these  two  remarkable  men,  and  Talbot  accompanied  the 
lieutenant-governor  to  Niagara,  in  the  capacity  of  private  and 
confidential  secretary.  After  meeting  the  first  Legislature 
elected  in  Upper  Canada  during  the  fall  of  1792  Simcoe  decided 
to  make  a  journey  overland  to  Detroit.     He  left  Navy  Hall   on 
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tliu  4th  February,  1793,  and  returned  on  the  10th  March.  His 
travelling  companions  vvei'e  Capt.  Fitzgerald,  Lieutenant  Smith 
(previously  Secretar}'  to  the  Detroit  Land  Board,  subsequently 
the  first  Surveyor  General  of  Upper  Canada,  an  M.  P.  P., Speaker 
of  the  Hous€,  etc ,  and  afterward  created  a  baronet),  Lieutenants 
Talbot,  Gray,  Givens  and  Major  Littlehales.  All  of  these  were 
prominent  afterward  in  the  history  of  the  Province.  Talbot 
became  the  founder  of  the  Talbot  Settlement.  Gi'ay  was 
appointed  Solicitor  General  ;he  perished  in  the  schooner  'Speedy' 
on  Lake  Ontario  in  1804  with  Judge  Cochrane,  Sheriff  Macdonell 
and  others.  Givens  was  afterward  the  well-known  Colonel 
Givens,  Superintendant  of  Indian  Affairs  at  York.  Littlehales 
was  afterward  Sir  E.  B.  Littlehales,  Secretary  of  War  for 
Ireland,  during  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  the  Marquis  of 
Cornwallis ;  he  married  in  1805  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald, 
daughte)'  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  sister  of  the  unfortunate 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  {p) 

The  journey  was  made  partly  in  sleighs  but  chiefly  on  foot. 
Littlehales  kept  a  diary  of  the  occurrences  on  the  way.  The 
route  was  by  Ten-mile  Creek,  Nelles'  house  at  the  Grand  River, 
the  Mohawk  Indian  village  (a  little  below  Brantford),  the 
portage  route  to  the  Forks  of  the  Thames  (London),  aiul  then 
down  or  along  the  River  to  Detroit.  .loseph  Brant  with  about  a 
dozen  of  his  Indians  accompanied  the  party  from  the  Mohawk 
Village  to  Delaware,  doubtless  to  furnish  them  with  game  and 
guide  them  over  the  long  portage.  The  Indians  exeited 
admiration  by  their  skill  in  constructing  wigwams  of  elm  bjirk 
to  lodge  the  company.  After  leaving  the  Grand  River  the  trai] 
passed  a  Mississaga  encampment,  a  trader's  house,  fine  open  deer 
plains,  several  beaver  dams,  "an  encampment  said  to  have  been 
"  Lord  Fitzgerald's  when  on  his  march  to  Detroit,  Michilimacki- 
"  nac  and  the  Mississippi,"  a  cedar  grove ;  crossed  a  small 
brftnch  of  the  La  Tranche,  and  the  main  branch  soon  after- 
wards; "  went  between  an  irregular  fence  oi  stakes  made  by  the 
"  Indians  to  intimidate  and  impede  the  deer,  and  facilitate  their 
"hunting;"  again  they  crossed  the  main  branch  of  the  Thames,f(7) 


{/>)     Dr.  Scaddiiig's  notes  to  his  reprint  of  Littlehales'    Journal. 
{i/)     Thi.s  was  no  doubt  where  London  now  in. 
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and  "  lialted  to  observe  a  beautii'ul  situation,  formed  by  a  bend 
"of  the  river — a  grove  of  hemlock  and  pine,  and  a  large  creek. 
"  We  passed  some  deep  ravines  and  made  our  wigwam  by  a 
"  stream  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  near  a  spot  where  Indians  were 
"  interred.  The  burying  ground  was  of  earth  raised,  nearly 
"  covered  with  leaves  ;  and  wickered  over — adjoining  it  was  a 
"  large  pole,  with  painted  hieroglyphics  on  it  denoting  the 
"  nation,  tribes  and  achievements  of  the  deceased,  either  as 
"  chiefs,  warriors,  or  hunters."  This  was  on  the  13th  February. 
The  food  of  the  party  consisted  of  soup  and  dried  venison,  to 
which  squirrel  and  racoon  meat  added  variety.  Littlehales 
remarks  about  the  latter :  "The  three  racoons  when  roasted 
"  made  us  an  excellent  supper.  Soiiie  parts  were  rancid, 
"  but  in  general  the  flesh  was  exceedingly  tender  and  good."  On 
the  14th  they  encamped  a  few  miles  above  the  Delaware  village. 
During  the  day  the  diarist  had  "  observed  many  trees  blazed, 
"  and  various  figures  of  Indians  (returning  from  battle  with 
"  scalps)  and  animals  drawn  upon  them,  descriptive  of  the 
"  nations,  tribes  and  number  that  had  passed.  Many  of  them 
"  were  well  drawn,  especially  a  bison." 

"  This  day  we  walked  over  very  uneven  ground,  and  passed 
"  two  lakes  of  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  between  which 
"  were  many  fine  larch  trees." 

Next  morning  they  walked  on  the  ice  of  the  river  five  or 
six  miles  to  the  Delawan.i  village,  where  the  chiefs  received  them 
cordially  and  regaled  them  with  eggs  and  venison  "  Captain 
"  Brant  being  obliged  to  return  to  a  council  of  the  Six  Nations, 
"  we  stayed  the  whole  day.  The  Delaware  Castle  is  pleasantly 
"situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  the  meadows  at  the 
"  bottom  are  cleared  to  some  extent,  and  in  summer  planted  with 
"  Indian  corn.  After  walking  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  this  day, 
"part  of  the  way  through  plains  of  white  oak  and  ash,  and 
"  passing  several  Chippawa  Indians  upon  their  hunting  parties, 
"and  in  their  encampments,  we  arrived  at  a  Canadian  trader's; 
"and  a  little  beyond,  in  proceeding  down  the  river  the  Indians 
"discovered  a  spring  of  an  oily  nature,  wnich  upon  examination 
"  proved  to  be  a  kind  of  petroleum.  We  passed  another  wigwam 
"  of  Chippawas,  making  maple  sugar,  the  mildness  of  the  winter 
"  having  compelled  them  in  a  great    measure    to    abandon    their 
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■'  annual  hunting.  We  soon  arrived  at  an  old  hut  where  we 
'■  passed  the  night." 

On  the  17th,  after  a  journey  of  four  or  five  miles,  they  passed 
the  Moravian  Village  which  had  been  begun  in  May,  1792.  The 
Delaware  Indians  were  "under  the  control,  and  in  many  particu- 
"  lars,  under  the  command  of  four  missionaries,  Messrs.  Zeis- 
'' berger,  Senseraan,  Erl  wards  and  Young."  They  were  making 
progress  towards  civilization,  and  already  had  corn  fields  and 
were  being  instructed  in  different  branches  of  agriculture.  "  At 
"  this  place  every  respect  was  paid  to  the  Governor,  and  we 
"  procured  a  seasonable  refreshment  of  eggs,  milk  and  butter. 
"  Pursuing  our  journey  eight  or  nine  miles,  we  stopped  for  the 
"night  at  the  extremity  of  a  new  road,  cut  Iw  the  Indians  and 
"close  to  a  creek." 

"  18th — Crossing  the  Thames  and  leaving  behind  us  a  new  log 
"house,  belonging  to  a  sailor  named  Carpenter,  we  passed  a 
"  thick,  swampy  wood  of  black  walnut,  where  His  Excellency's 
"servant  was  lost  for  three  or  four  hours.  We  then  came  to  a 
"bend  of  the  La  Tranche  (Thames)  (/')  and  were  agreeably 
"  surprised  to  meet  twelve  or  fourteen  carioles  coming  to  meet 
"  and  conduct  the  Governor,  who,  with  his  suite,  got  into  them, 
"  and  at  about  four  o'clock  arrived  at  Dolsen's,  having  previously 
"  reconnoitred  a  fork  of  the  river,  and  examined  a  mill  of 
"  curious  construction  erecting  upon  it.  The  settlement  where 
"  Dolsen  resides  is  very  promising,  the  land  is  well  adapted  for 
"  farmers,  and  there  are  some  respectable  inhabitants  on  both 
"  sides  of  the  river :  behind  it  to  the  south  is  a  range  of  spacious 
"meadows — elk  are  continually  seen  upon  them — and  the  pools 
"  and  ponds  are  full  of  cray  fish." 

"  From  Dolsen 's  we  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  in 
"carioles,  about  twelve  miles,  and  saw  the  remains  of  a  consider- 
"  able  town  of  the  Chippawas,  where,  it  is  reported,  a  desperate 
"  battle  was  fought  between  them  and  the  Senecas,  and  upon 
"  which  occasion  the  latter,  being  totally  van(iuished,  abandoned 
"  their  dominions  to  the  conciuerors.  Certain  it  is,  that  human 
'■  bones  are  scattered  in  rtbundance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ground, 
".and  the  Indian.s  have  a  variety'  of    traditions   relative    to    this 


(r)     Afterwaids  referred  to  hy  the  ()iiiristas  the  higli  haiik. 
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"  transaction."  * 

We  pass  over  briefly  the  Governor's  reception  at  Detroit. 
The  Canadian  militia  on  the  east  bank  tired  a  feu  de  joie.  He 
crossed  the  river  in  boats  amidst  floating  ice.  The  garrison  of 
Detroit  was  under  arms  to  receive  His  Majesty's  representative. 
A  royal  salute  was  flred. 

The  farms,  the  apple  orchards,  windmills  and  houses  close 
together  on  the  river  bank  gave  an  appearance  of  population 
and  respectability.  Talbot's  regiment,  the  24th,  was  stationed 
at  Detroit.  Fort  Lenoult  and  the  rest  of  the  works  were  in- 
spected. The  party  visited  at  the  River  Rouge  a  sloop  almost 
ready  to  be  launched.  They  went  to  see  the  Bloody  Bridge, 
memorable  for  the  slaughter  of  British  troops  by  Pontiac  30 
years  before. 

On  the  23rd,  the  Governor  left  Detroit  on  his  homeward 
journey,  Col.  McKee,  Mr.  Baby  and  others  escorting  His  Excel- 
lency as  far  as  the  high  bank  where  the  carioles  had  met  the 
party  on  the  18th.  "  Here  we  separated  ;  and  each  taking  his 
"pack  or  knapsack  on  his  back,  we  walked  that  night  to  the 
"  Moravian  village." 

On  the  27th  the  chiefs  at  the  village  entertained  the  party 
with  venison,  and  dancing,  "a  ceremony  they  never  dispense 
"  with  when  any  of  the  King's  officers  of  rank  visit  their 
"  villages." 

"28th. — At  six  we  stopped  at  an  old  Mississaga  hut,  upon  the 
"  south  side  of  the  Thames.  After  taking  some  refreshment  of 
"salt  pork  and  venison,  well  cooked  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  who 
"  superintended  that  department,  we,  as  usual,  sang  God  Save 
"the  King,  and  went  to  rest." 

"  March  1st. — We  set  out  along  the  banks  of  the  river ; 
"then,  ascending  a  high  hill,  quitted  our  farmer  path,  and 
"  directed  our  course  "to  the  north wai'd.  A  good  deal  of  snow 
"  having  fallen,  and  lying  still  on  the  ground,  we  saw  tracks  of 
"  otters,  deer,  wolves  and  bears  and  other  animals  many  of  which 
"  being  quite  fresh  induced  the  Mohawks  to  pursue  them,  but 
"  without  success.  We  walked  14  or  15  miles  and  twice  crossed 
"the  river,  and  a  few  creeks,  upon  the  ice;   once   we  came  close 


Note  Peter  Jones'  statement  as  quoted  on  page  28. 
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"  to  a  Chippawa  huntino-  camp,  opposite  to  a  fine  terrace,  on  the 
"  banks  of  which  we  encamped,  near  a  bay.  *  *  *  2nd. — 
"  We  struck  the  Thames  at  one  end  of  a  low  flat  island 
"  enveloped  with  shrubs  and  trees ;  the  rapidity  and  strength  of 
"  the  current  were  such  as  to  have  forced  a  channel  through 
"  the  main  land,  being  a  peninsula,  and  to  have  formed  the 
"  island.  We  walked  over  a  rich  meadow,  and  at  its  extremity 
"  came  to  the  forks  of  the  river,  (.s)  The  Governor  wished  to 
"  examine  this  situation  and  its  environs ;  and  we  therefore 
"  remained  here  all  the  day.  He  judged  it  to  be  a  situation 
"eminently  calculated  ft)r  the  metropolis  of  Canada.  Among 
"  many  other  essentials,  it  possesses  the  following  advantages : 
"  command  of  territory, — internal  situation, — central  position, — 
"  facility  of  water  communication  up  and  dowrr  the  Thames 
"into  Lakes  St.  Clair,  Erie,  Huron  and  Superior, — navigable 
"lor  boats -to  near  its  source,  and  for  small  crafts  probabl}^  to 
''  the  Moravian  settlement — to  the  northward  by  a  small  portage 
"  to  the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Huron — to  the  south-east  by 
"a  carrying  place  into  Lake  Ontario  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence; 
"  the  soil  luxuriantly  fertile, — the  land  rich,  and  capable  of  being 
"  easily  cleared,  and  soon  put  into  a  state  of  agriculture, — a 
"  pinei-y  upon  an  adjacent  high  knoll,  and  other  timber  on  the 
"  heights,  well  calculated  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings, — a 
"climate  not  inferior  to  any  part  of  Canada." 

"To  these  natui'al  advantages  an  object  of  great  consideration 
"  is  to  be  added,  that  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  Lidian 
"  Department  would  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  abolished  ; 
"the  Lidians  would,  in  all  probability,  be  induced  to  become  the 
"carriers  of  their  own  peltries,  and  they  would  find  a  ready, 
"contiguous,  conuiiodious,  and  equitaljle  mart,  honorably  ad- 
"  vantageous  to  Government,  and  the  community  in  general, 
"  without  their  becoming  a  prey  to  the  monopolizing  and 
"  unprincipled    trader." 

"The  young  Indians,  who  had  chased  a  herd  of  deer  in 
"  company  with  Lieutenant  Givens,  returned  unsuccessful,  but 
"brought  with  them  a  large  porcupine;  wliidi  was  very 
"  seasonable,    ;us    our    provisions    were  nearly  expended.     This 


(.()     Now  tlie  city  of  London. 
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"  animal  aftbrded  us  a  very  good  repast,  and  tasted  like  a  pig. 
"  The  Newfoundland  dog  attempted  to  bite  the  porcupine,  but 
"sooQ  got  his  mouth  tilled  with  the  barbed  quills,  which  gave 
"  him  exquisite  pain.  An  Indian  undertook  to  extract  them, 
"  and  with  much  perseverance  plucked  them  out,  one  by  one,  and 
"  carefully  applied  a  root  or  decoction,  which  speedily  healed  the 
"  wound." 

"  Various  figures  were  delineated  on  trees  at  the  forks  of  the 
■'  River  Thames,  done  with  charcoal  and  vermillion  ;  the  most 
•'  remarkable  were  the  imitations  of  men  with  deer's  heads  " 

"  We  saw  a  fine  eagle  on  the  wing,  and  two  or  three  large 
"  birds,  perhaps  vultures." 

"  3rd. — We  were  glad  to  leave  our  wigwam  early  this 
"morning,  it  having  rained  incessantly  the  whole  night;  besides, 
"  the  hemlock  branches  on  which  we  slept  were  wet  before  they 
"  were  gathered  for  our  use. — We  first  ascended  the  height  at 
"  least  120  feet  into  a  continuation  of  tlie  pinery  already 
"  mentioned  :  quitting  that,  we  came  to  a  beautiful  plain  with 
"  detached  clumps  of  white  oak,  and  open  woods  ;  then  crossing 
"  a  creek  running  into  the  south  branch  oi  the  Thames,  we 
"entered  a  thick  swampy  wood,  where  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
"  discover  any  track ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  w^e  were  released 
"  from  this  dilemma  by  the  Indians,  who  making  a  cast,  soon 
"  descried  our  old  path  to  Detroit.  Descending  a  hill  and 
"  crossing  a  brooR,  we  came  at  noon  to  the  encampment  we  left 
■'on  the  14th  of  February,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  by 
'■  meeting  Captain  Brant  and  a  numerous  retinue  ;  among  them 
"  were  four  of  the  Indians  we  had  despatched  to  him  when  we 
"  first   altered  our  course  for  the  forks  of  the  River  Thames." 

On  the  4th,  after  crossing  brooks  and  rivulets,  much 
swollen  by  a  thunder-storm,  and  passing  the  hut  occupied  by 
them  on  the  12th  February  the}^  noticed  "very  fine  beech  trees." 

Next  day : — "We-  again  crossed  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
■'  south-east  fork  of  the  Thames,  and  halted  in  a  cypress  or  cedar 
"  grove,  where  we  were  much  amused  by  seeing  Brant  and  the 
"  Indians  chase  a  lynx  with  their  dogs  and  rifle  guns,  but  they 
"  did  not  catch  it.     Several  porcupines  were  seen." 

On  the  6th  they  reached  the  Mohawk  village,  crossing  the 
river  at  a  different  place  and  by  a  nearer  route  than  before.  The 
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Indians  had  met  the  Governor  with  horses  at  "  the  end  of  the 
"plain,  near  the  Salt  Lick  Creek."  The  party  finally  arrived  at 
Navy  Hall  on  the  10th  day  of  March. 

At  this  period  the  overland  route  from  Detroit  to  Niagara 
was  apparently  well  known.  There  was  an  annual  "Winter- 
"  express"  each  way,  which  Simcoe  met  on  his  westward  journey 
on  the  12th  February  and  on  his  homeward  route  on  the  5th 
March.  Littlehales  mentions  a  Mr.  Clarke  as  being  with  it  on 
each  occasion.  On  their  first  meeting,  the  express  was 
accompanied  by  a  Wyandot  and  a  Chippawa  Indian.  The 
second  time,  Mr.  Augustus  Jones,  the  surveyor,  was  either  with 
or  following  it.  He  surveyed  the  north-west  part  of  Southwold  in 
the  following  year.  On  the  up  trip,  the  Governor's  party  met 
one  man,  who  afterward  proved  to  be  a  rnuaway  thief  from 
Detroit.  They  were  also  overtaken  by  a  traveller,  who,  as  they 
were  subsequently  informed,  had  got  himself  supplied  with 
provisions  and  horses  to  the  Grand  River,  and  a  guide  from 
thence  to  Detroit,  by  the  false  representation  that  he  had 
despatches  for  the  Governor.  "  He  quitted  us  under  the 
"  plausible  pretence  of  looking  for  land  to  establish  a  settlement." 

It  appears  that  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Niagara  by 
Johnston  in  1759,  merchants  from  New  England  and  Virginia 
had  rushed  in  to  participate  in  the  fur-trade,  which  until  that 
time  had  been  largely  monopolized  by  the  French.  As  might 
be  expected,  many  lawless  acts  were  committed  by  these 
adventurers,  and  various  proceedings  were  adopted  by  the 
Government  to  check  and  control  them.  After  the  American 
Revolution  land-hunters  came  into  the  peninsula  and  undertook 
to  purchase  lands  directly  from  the  Indians.  These  purchases 
were  ignored  by  the  Land  Boards,  who  always  repudiated  the 
idea  that  the  Indians  were  proprietors  of  the  land.  No  steps 
were  taken  however  to  locate  settlers  until  the  Indian  title  by 
occupancy  was  surrendered  to  the  Crown.  Even  then,  Simcoe's 
first  step  was  to  procure  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
military  roads,  fortified  posts,  dockyards,  etc.,  in  order  that  when 
the  settlers  came  they  might  be  easily  defended  against  hostile 
attacks,  whether  from  the  Indians,  the  United  States  troops,  or 
the  French  or  Spanish,  who  it  was  believed  nnght  invade  the 
province  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  upper  lakes 
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Patrick  McNifF's  survey  of  the  River  Thames,  as  far  as  the 
upper  Delaware  village,  was  finished  in  1793.  His  map  is  dated 
at  Detroit  on  the  25th  June  of  this  year.  In  it  he  mentions  that 
"from  the  entrance  to  the  12th  lot  of  the  3rd  township  was 
^'surveyed  two  years  since,  from  the  12th  lot  *  *  to  the 
"  upper  village  was  surveyed  in  April  and  May  1793." 

The  map  gives  the  "  road  leading  from  the  Delawares  to  the 
^'  Moravian  village,"  "  corn-fields"  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  an  Indian  village  in  the  Southwold  bend,  and  opposite  on 
the  southerly  bank  the  "road  leading  to  the  entrance  of  Kettle 
"  Creek  (t)  on  Lake  Erie.  Five  hours'  journey."  It  also  shows 
the  road  leading  to  the  Mohawk  village  on  the  Grand  River. 

The  Moravian  village  is  near  the  site  of  the  battle  field,  and 
it  is  marked  "  commenced  in  May,  1792."  The  present  location 
of  Dundas  Street  and  the  Longwoods  Road  would  appear  to 
correspond  with  the  I'oads  east  and  west  of  Delaware  as  laid 
down,  (u)  Simcoe  in  forwarding  McNilf's  survey  to  Mr.  Dundas 
on  20th  September,  1793,  thus  refers  to  the  Lake  Erie  region  : 

"  The  tract  of  country  which  lies  between  the  river  (or  rather 
"navigable  canal  as  its  Indian  name  and  French  translation 
"import)  and  Lake  Erie,  is  one  of  the  finest  for  all  agricultural 
"purposes  in  North  America,  and  far  exceeds  the  soil  or  climate 
"of  the  Atlantic  States.  There  are  few  or  no  interjacent 
"swamps,  and  a  variety  of  useful  streams  empty  themselves  into 
"the  lake  or  the  river." 

The  Governor  makes  frequent  reference  in  his  correspondence 
and  state  papers  to  his  plans  for  establishijig  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada  at  the  upper  forks  of  the  Thames,  to  be  called 
Georgina,  London  or  New  London.  Down  to  the  very  time  of 
his  departure  in  1796,  and  after  the  seat  of  government  had 
been  transferred  to  York  (now  Toronto),  he  regarded  the  latter 
as  but  a  temporary  capital,  the  real  metropolis  having  yet  to 
"be  built  at  London  in  accordance  with  his  original  design. 

Talbot  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 


(^)  This  disposes  of  the  stoiy  told  by  Colonel  Talbot  to  Mrs.  Jamieson  in  1837. 
He  informed  her  that  the  name  originated  from  his  men  having  lost  a  kettle 
in  the  creek.  But  the  creek  was  called  Riviere  a  la  Chaudiere  or  Kettle 
River  by  the  French,  and  that  is  one  of  the  names  given  to  it  in  D.  W. 
Smith's  Gazetteer,  of  Upper  Canada  published  in  1799. 

(m)     The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  see  Mr.  McNiffs  report  upon  this  survey. 
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until  June  1794,  when  as  Major  of  the  5th  Regiment  he 
departed  for  England  under  orders  for  Flanders,  carrying  with 
him  special  letters  of  recommendation  from  Simcoe  to  Dundas 
and  to  Mr.  King,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  He  had  been 
employed  in  various  confidential  missions.  In  1793  he  had  been 
sent  to  Philadelphia  to  await  news  from  Europe,  when  war 
with  France  was  believed  to  be  imminent.  On  the  22nd 
August,  1793,  we  find  Talbot  in  "the  most  confidential  inter- 
" course  with  the  several  Indian  tribes,"  as  Simcoe  expresses  it, 
at  the  Miamis  Rapids,  where  he  had  met  the  United  States 
Commissioners  and  the  Confederated  Indians  to  consider  the 
boundary  question.  In  April,  1794,  Simcoe  was  himself  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Miami,  and  he  repeated  the  visit  during  the 
following  September,  going  by  way  of  Fort  Erie.  This  visit 
was  a  prolonged  one;  for  we  find  that  in  October  he  met  an 
Indian  Council  at  Brown's  Town  in  the  Miami  country.  It  is 
probable  Talbot  accompanied  him  in  his  capacity  as  military 
secretary.  The  construction  by  Simcoe  of  the  fort  at  the  foot 
of  the  rapids  of  the  Miami  in  the  spring  of  that  year  was 
an  audacious  step,  which  might  easily  have  produced  a  new 
war  between  the  United  States  and  England,  although  Simcoe 
believed  it  had  had  the  opposite  result,  and  prevented  war. 
All  disputes  between  the  two  nations  were  however  concluded 
by  tlie  treaty  of  1794,  usually  called  the  Jay  Treaty.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  abandonment  of  the  frontier  posts  hitherto 
occupied  by  English  garrisons.  Forts  Niagara,  Detroit,  Miami 
and  Michilimackinac  received  American  garrisons  in  1796  or 
shortly  thereafter  ;  English  troops  were  stationed  in  new  forts 
at  St.  Joseph's  Island,  Maiden,  Turkey  Point,  Fort  Erie,  Toronto, 
etc.  The  English  flag  floated  no  longer  south  of  the  great  lakes. 
During  the  year  1796,  Simcoe  went  to  England  on  leave  of 
absence,  and  he  never  returned  to  Canada. 


COLONEL  TALBOT. 


The  HonoraVjle  Thomas  Talbot  received  his  company  and  his 
majority  in  the  same  year,  1793.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  Fifth 
Regiment  in  1795,  at  the  earl}'  age  of  twenty-five.     After  eight 
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years  of  military  service  on  the  Continent,  partly  in  Flanders 
and  partly  at  Gibraltar,  he  was  still  in  1803  a  young  man  with 
every  prospect  that  is  usually  considered  alluring  to  ambition. 
Suddenly,  to  the  amazement  of  his  friends  and  the  public,  he 
abandoned  the  brilliant  career  upon  which  he  had  entered  under 
so  favorable  auspices,  cut  himself  loose  from  civilization  itself, 
and  buried  himself  in  the  recesses  of  the  Canadian  forest.  He 
determined  to  settle  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where  he 
had  previously  selected  a  location  on  one  of  his  journeyings  with 
Governor  Simcoe.  Talbot  had  formed  plans  for  diverting  the 
stream  of  immigration  from  the  United  States,  or  rather  for 
continuing  its  current  as  far  as  Upper  Canada.  He  would 
attract  settlers  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  republican  institutions  or 
allured  by  the  fertility  of  the  Lake  Erie  region,  and  would 
build  up  a  loyal  British  community,  under  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  mother  land. 

It  was  a  memorable  event  m  the  history  of  the  County  of 
Elgin,  when  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  1803,  landing  at  Port 
Talbot,  he  took  an  axe  and  chopped  down  the  first  tree,  thus 
inaugurating  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Talbot  Settle- 
ment. Henceforward,  Colonel  Talbot,  Port  Talbot,  the  Talbot 
Road,  and  the  Talbot  Settlement,  are  names  inseparably 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  making  of  Upper  Canada. 

At  that  time  the  nearest  settlement  on  Lake  Erie  was  near 
Turkey  Point,  60  miles  away.  In  1802  there  was  but  one 
settled  minister  west  of  Niagara,  Father  Marchand,  of  Sandwich, 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  There  were  but  seven  clergymen 
settled  in  the  whole  Province.  The  record  {v)  states,  however, 
that  "  Besides,  there  are  several  missionaries  of  the  Methodistical 
"  order,  whose  residence  is  not  fixed."  Even  at  that  early  day 
the  circuit-rider  threaded  the  maze  of  forest  between  the 
Long  Point  clearings  and  those  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  made  his  way  down  the  Detroit  River  to  the  Essex  shore  of 
Lake  Ei'ie,  where  there  was  a  fringe  of  settlement.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  country  north  of  Lake  Erie  to  the 
borders  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  Georgian  Bay  was  still  a 
wilderness  of  continuous  unbroken  forest. 
{v)     Tiffany's  Upper  Canada  Almanac,  Niagara,  1802. 


COLONEL    TALBOT. 


THE  TALBOT  SETTLEMENT. 


C.  O.    ERMATINGER. 


The  Talbot  Settlement — with  which  civilized  life  in  this 
and  surrounding  counties  began-raay  be  said  to  have  commenced 
with  the  nineteenth  century.  Colonel  Talbot,  the  founder  of  the 
Settlement,  is  said  to  have  traversed  the  tract  now  comprising  the 
County  of  Elgin  in  company  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe, 
proceeding  from  the  lake  shore  to  the  forks  of  the  Thames,  before 
the  dawn  of  the  century,    (a) 

Whether  this  may  be  accepted  as  an  historical  fact  or  not,  it  is 
manifest  the  Colonel  must,  before  forming  his  plan  of  Settlement, 
have  been  possessed  of  some  information  regarding  the  Township 
of  Yarmouth  and  country  surrounding  it,  leading  him  to  believe 
it  suital)le  for  the  purpose  he  formed,  "as  being  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil  favorable  to  his  design  of  raising  hemp  for 
exportation,  and  also  affording  scope  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  number  of  families  as  may  be  induced  to  follow  him  into 
the  province."  (h)  It  may  be  said  that  his  subsequent  abandon- 
ment of  the  hemp  industry  indicates  that  he  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  locality  before  he  settled  in  it.  Yet,  the  fact 
i"emains  that  he  did  select  this  locality  for  some  reason  and  did 
settle  it. 

The  Honcn-able  Thomas  Talbot  was  born  at  Malahide,  County 
of  Dublin,  Ii-eland,  17th  July,  1771.  His  parents  Richard  Talbot 
and  Margaret  Baroness  Talbot,  were  of  the  Talbots  of  Malahide 
Castle,  a  family  descended  from  Richard  de  Talbot,  of  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  ancestor  of  the  Earl  c)f 
Shrewsbury.  "Apart  from  its  achievements,  this  is  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  the  English  aristocracy  which   traces    alike  its 


(a)  E.   Ermatinger's  Life  of  CoL   I'alliot,  Page  13. 

(6)  See  extract  from    Lord  Hobart's  letter   ilatcil  15th  Feljruary,    1803,   aj)p.    to 

Journal  of  Assenihly  U.   C,   1836,  No.   _'2. 
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descent  and  its  surname  from  the  Noruian  conquerors  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  may  really  be  said  that  there  has  hardly  been  a 
time  during  the  last  eight  hundred  years  in  which  the  Talbots 
have  not  been  of  considerable  account  in  public  life. "  (bh) 

Colonel  Talbot's  early  education  was  obtained  in  the 
public  free  school  of  Manchester,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  became  at  the 
age  of  17  or  18  years  one  of  the  aides-de-canvp  to  a  relative, 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 
Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  the  renowned  "Iron  Duke"  of 
Wellington,  was  his  brother  aide.  This  was  in  1786-88.  These 
two  companions  in  early  years  renewed  their  acquaintance  at 
long  intervals.  They  met  for  the  last  time  at  the  advanced  age  oi 
four-score  years  and  doubtless  indulged  in  a  retrospect  of  their  so 
widely  divided  lives.  The  great  Duke  died  14th  September 
1852 ;  Colonel  Talbot  on  6th  February  1853.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  accomplished  a  life  work  of  the  greatest  conse- 
(juence  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  Colonel  Talbot's  life  work,  though 
carried  on  in  comparative  obscurity,  was  of  equal  consequence  to 
the  settlers  of  the  Talbot  settlement,  in  far  off  Canada,  and  their 
descendants. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Talbot  joined  the  24th  Regiment,  as  Lieutenant 
at  Quebec,  and  in  the  following  year  was  attached  to  the  suite  of 
the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  General  Simcoe, 
with  whom  he  continued  as  his  private  and  confidential  secretary 
some  four  years,  when  he  joined  his  regiment  in  Europe,  having 
previously  received  both  his  company  and  majority.  In  January 
1796  he  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  5th  Regiment  of  Foot, 
with  which  he  served  on  the  continent,  and  at  Gibralter,  until  the 
Peace  of  Amiens. 

Early  in  the  year  '1803  Colonel  Talbot  applied  to  the  Home 
Government  for  a  grant  of  land  in  the  "  distant  Township  of 
Yarmouth  in  the  County  of  Norfolk."  (c)  His    application    was 


(/>/> )  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  9th  ed.  vol.  23,  p.  25. 
(c)  See  extract!  from  Lord  Hobart's  letter  already  referred  to.  Also  letter  of 
General  Simcoe,  dated  11th  February,  1803.  It  is  elsewhere  pointed  out  in  this 
volumne  that  Yarmouth  was  then  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  as  constituted  by  the 
U.  C.  Legislature,  though  immediately  adjoining  the  County  of  Norfolk  on  the 
West. 
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endorsed  by  General  Simcoe  in  a  letter  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Colonel  Talbot  and  of  his  services  to  himself  and  the  colony  in 
terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  especially  in  the  confidential 
measures  he  took  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  for  "his  most  con- 
fidential intercourse  with  the  several  Indian  Tribes,  and  occasion- 
ally with  His  Majesty's  Minister  at  Philadelphia, "  —  which 
duties  without  any  salary  or  emolument,  he  executed  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  "perfect  satisfaction." 

"  I  consider  these  circumstances,"  continues  General  Simcoe 
addressing  Lord  Hobart,  "as  authorizing  me  in  general  terms  to 
recommend  Mr.  Talbot  to  your  consideration  and  protection. 
Mr.  Talbot's  specific  application,  which  I  beg  leave  to  support  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  consists  of  two  points.  The  first  is  the 
grant  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land  as  a  field  officer,  actually  an<l 
hona-fide  meaning  to  reside  in  the  Province  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  himself  therein.  The  king's  bounty  having  been 
extended  to  the  field  ofiicers  who  had  served  during  the  American 
war,  in  grants  to  a  similar  extent  (exclusive  of  an  allot- 
ment for  every  individual  which  their  families  might  consist 
of)  it  was  judged  expedient  by  myself,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Osgoode,  and  other  confidential  officers  of  the  Crown  in 
that  colony,  to  extend  the  provision  of  five  thousand  acres  to  any 
field  officer  of  character,  who,  hona-fide,  should  become  a 
settler  therein,  it  being  obivous  that  it  was  for  His  Majesty's 
interest  that  a  loyal  set  of  European  gentlemen  should,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  be  obtained  to  take  the  lead  in  the  several 
districts.  This  principle,  my  Lord,  was  acted  upon  at  the  time  of 
my  departure  from  the  country,  and  should  I  at  this  moment  have 
remained  in  the  government  thereof,  I  could  have  seen  no  reason 
whatever  for  departing  from  it.  In  consequence,  had  Mr.  Talbot 
been  totally  unknown  to  me,  except  by  his  character,  and  the 
high  rank  he  had  borne  in  the  King's  service,  I  should  have 
thought  him  a  most  eligible  acquisition  to  this  province,  and  on 
this  public  ground,  without  hesitation,  have  granted  him  5,000 
acres  on  the  same  principles  that  had  been  laid  down  and  acted 
upon — this  is  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Talbot's  re(|uest.  The  second 
request  of  Mr.  Talbot  is,  that  these  5,000  acres  may  be  granted 
in  the  Township  of  Yarmouth,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  that  the  remainder  of  that  township  may   be  reserved 
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for  such  a  period  as  may  appear  advisable  to  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  his  settling  it,  on  the  following  specific  plan,  namely: 
that  200  acres  shall  be  allotted  to  him  for  every  family  he  shall 
establish  thereon;  50  acres  thereof  to  be  granted  to  each  family 
in  perpetuity  and  the  remaining  150  acres  of  each  lot  to  become 
his  property,  for  the  ex23ense  and  trouble  of  collecting  and 
locating  them." 

Although  it  was  found  that  the  grant  of  5,000  acres  could  not 
be  made  in  the  Township  of  Yarmouth,  in  one  block,  in  the 
position  desired  by  Col.  Talbot,  as  large  grants  had  alreadj'  been 
made  there  to  the  Baby  family  and  the  Canada  Compan}^  it  was 
made  in  the  Township  of  Dunwich  ;  while  further  lands  were  from 
time  to  time  granted  in  that  and  other  townships  according  to 
the  plan  of  settlement  proposed  in  the  second  part  of  Col. 
Talbot's  application  as  stated  by  General  Simcoe.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  hemp  upon  which  Col.  Talbot  based  great  hopes  at  iirst, 
when  applying  for  lands  in  Yarmouth,  was  abandoned  as  either 
unprofitable  or  unsuitable  to  the  needs  of  the  settlement. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  here  mention  the  lands  comprising  the 
5,000  acre  grant.  They  were  covered  by  two  patents  both  dated 
7th  May,  1804,  or  two  weeks  less  than  a  year  after  the  day  the 
Colonel  landed  at  Port  Talbot,  and  cut  the  first  tree  in  the  new 
settlement, — a  day  long  after  celebrated  annually  under  the  name 
of  tliH  Talbot  anniversary  as  a  general  holiday  and  festival, — 21st 
May,  1803.  The  lands  comprised  in  one  patent  were  lots  14  to  24, 
inclusive,  and  lots  A  and  B,  in  the  11th  Concession  of  Dunwich, 
together  with  broken  lots  14  to  24,  inclusive,  and  broken  lots  A 
and  B,  in  the  12th  Concession.  Those  covered  by  the  other 
patent  were  lots  22,  23  and  2t  in  the  9th  and  broken  lot  5  and 
lots  21  to  24,  inclusive,  and  lot  A,  in  the  10th  Concession.  With 
the  exception  of  lot  5  in  10th  Concession,  they  formed  a  solid 
block  at  and  west  of  Port  Talbot,  a  demesne  of  gi'eat  natural 
beauty  of  situation  and  fertility  of  soil,  where  the  doughty 
Colonel  is  reported,  on  landing  with  General  Simcoe  some  years 
before,  at  the  mouth  of  Talbot  Creek,  to  have  announced, — "Here 
will  I  roost!"  (d)  The  isolated  lot  5  in  the  10th  Concession 
appears  to  have  succumbed  to  the  beating  of  the  lake  storms  and 
gone  to  the  fishes,  as  it  no  longer  appears  on  the  map. 

(d)  E.    Ermatinger's  Life,  p.    15. 
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General  Sirncoe,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  proceeds  to  say, 
that  the  possibility  had  been  suggested  to  Colonel  Talbot  by  the 
representative  of  the  government  to  whom  he  had  presented  his 
application  for  the  grant  of  land,  of  procuring  settlers  in  the  old 
country,  but  that  many  reasons  opposed  themselves  to  that  idea, 
"but  should  it  be  practicable  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration) 
which  government  cannot  prevent  from  taking  place  to  the 
United  States,  ultimately  to  rest  in  this  province,  I  beg  to 
consider  it  as  an  object  of  the  greatest  national  importance,  and 
that  will  speedily  fulfil  the  idea  with  which  I  untlertook  the 
administration  of  that  government,  under  my  Lord  Greenville's 
auspices,  of  elevating  this  valuable  part  of  His  Majesty's 
Dominions  from  the  degrading  position  of  a  petty  factory,  to  be 
a  powerful  support  and  protection  to  the  British  Empire  ;  in  some 
instances,  such  a  plan  in  the  infancy  of  the  government  had 
great  success,  as  I  had  the  honor  of  pointing  out  to  your 
Lordsliip,  and  Mr.  Talbot,  from  habit,  observation  and  nature,  in 
my  judgment,  is  perfectly  well  suited  to  give  it  a  wider  extent. 
His  plan  is  to  introduce  himself  amongst  a  large  body  of  Welch 
and  Scotch  families,  who  arrived  at  New  York  in  the  summer  of 
1801, and  who  have  temporarily  fixed  themselves  in  the  interior 
of  that  State,  many  of  whom  are  disgusted  with  the  dissolute 
principles  of  the  people  there,  (e)  and  feel  a  strong  inclination 
to  return  under  the  government  of  England,  but  do  not  possess 
the  means  of  purchasing  land  or  paying  the  fees  demanded  by 
the  Province  on  grants.  " 

Whether  Colonel  Talbot  introduced  himself  among  the  body  of 
settlers  referred  to  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  settlers  who  had  been  more  or  less  permanently  .settled  in 
the  United  States,  came  to  the   Talbot   settlement  (/) ;  and  that 


(e)  Governor  8imcoe  has  been  charged  with  undue  hatred  against  the  United 
States.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  to  have  been  part  of  his  policy  to 
encourage  tiie  repatriation  of  British  families  from  that  country.  See  extracts 
from  Travels  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  Liancourt,  published  in  Gourlay's 
Statistics  of  Upper  Canada,  Vol.  2,  p.    142. 

( /)  According  to  a  list  of  settlers  on  Talbot  Road  attested  by  M.  Burwell,  M.P., 
iu  1817  appearing  in  (iourlay's  Statistics  of  Upper  Canada,  Vol.  1,  p.  352,  out 
of  2.5  settlers  therein  named,  11  were  natives  of  the  United  States  ;  all  of  whom 
came  in  before  or  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  many  of  whose  descendants  are 
still  resident  here. 
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in  many  cases  the}^  found  it  difficult  to  pay  even  the  fees  required 
to  take  up  their  patents  from  the  Provincial  Government  after 
Colonel  Talbot  had  assigned  them  their  lands,  (g)  a  fact  which 
caused  some  conflict  between  the  Colonel  and  the  Provincial 
Government.  Indeed  his  difficulties  with  the  government 
officials  at  York  necessitated  the  Colonel's  repairing  occasionally 
to  England,  where  on  all  occasions  he  seems  to  have  gained  the 
ear  of  the  Home  Government  and  succeeded  in  retaining  the 
authority  assumed  by  him  in  the  settlement,  an  authority  more 
extensive  and  independent  than  that  of  any  other  individual  in 
the  country-an  authority  too,  which  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
was  wisely  administered  in  the  interests  of  the  settlers  and  the 
country  generally. 

In  his  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
written  in  1822,  and  appearing  among  the  documents  published 
by  order  of  parliament  in  1836,  Colonel  Talbot  names  23  townships 
as-  then  composing  "the  whole  of  what  is  at  present  called  the 
Talbot  settlement,  "  which  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  has  now  become 
the  most  compact  and  flourishing  settlement  in  Upper  Canada, 
containing  as  it  does,  a  population  of  at  least  12,000  souls,  and 
establishing  an  uninterrupted  communication  between  the  East- 
ern and  Western  extremities  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  settlements  to 
the  Northward."  (h) 

From  the  return  published  in  the  appendix  of  the  Journal  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  for  1836,  it  appears  that  the  lands  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Talbot,  under  orders  in 
Council  and  orders  from  the  Lieut.  Governor  for  the  time  being 
amounted  to  518,000  acres,  lying  in  28  townships,  the  population 
thereof  being  estimated  in  1831  at  nearly  40,000.  By  a  state- 
ment given  by  Colonel  Talbot  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  the  authoress,  in 
1837,  the  acreage  then  settled  by  him  had  risen  to  650,000 
acres,  of  which  98,700  were  cleared  and  cultivated,  while  the 
population  had  increased  to  50,000.  "  You  see  ! "  said  he  gaily, 
"  I  may  boast,  like  the  Irishman  in  the  farce,  of  having  peopled  a 
whole  country  with  my  own  hands.  "  (i) 


(g)  See  Colonel  Talbot's  letter  to  the  Lieut. -Governor,    dated   July   29,    1831, 

App.  Journals,  L.  A.   U.  C,  No.  22,  p.    18. 

(h)  App.  Jour.  1836  (No.  22)  p.   10. 

(i)  Sketches  in  Canada,  by  Mrs.  Jameson,    (new   edition)  p.   105. 
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It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  whole  of  this  vast  tract  was 
settled  by  Colonel  Talbot  on  the  original  terms  granted  him,  viz. 
150  of  every  200  acres  on  which  he  had  placed  an  actual  settler. 
The  Colonel  had  in  1820  completed  the  location  of  the  lands  put 
under  his  direction  by  virtue  of  orders  from  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment in  England,  by  placing  settlers  upon  50  acres  for  every 
two  hundred  (j),  and  obtained  a  right  of  pre-emption  of  100 
acres  additional  for  each  of  his  settlers,  which  many  availed 
themselves  of — while  much  of  the  land  he  afterwards  settled  did 
not  come  within  the  terras  of  his  grant. 

The  conditions  on  which  free  grants  were  made  to  settlers 
were  that  the  settler  should  clear  and  sow  ten  acres  of  land, 
build  a  house  of  prescribed  dimensions  and  open  one  half  the 
road  in  front  of  his  farm,  all  within  three  years.  Failing  this, 
he  forfeited  his  claim.  If  he  performed  the  conditions, he  obtained 
fifty  acres  free,  and  the  other  150  acres  at  83  per  acre  ;  and  a  right 
to  a  further  100  acres,  on  payment  of  certain  fees,  was  conceded 
also   by   the  Provincial  Government,  as  already  stated. 

The  provision  as  to  road  making  soon  resulted  in  the  settle- 
ment becoming  noted  for  possessing  some  of  the  best  roads  in  the 
province — notably  the  Talbot  Road,  the  main  artery  of  the 
settlement.  Colonel  Talbot's  foresight  in  the  location  of  grants 
to  actual  settlers  and  the  relegation  of  Crown  and  Clergy 
Reserves  to  the  rear  of  them,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  road-making 
imposed  on  the  settlers,  brought  about  this  result :  and  his  policy 
was  commended  by  the  Home  authorities  for  general  adoption  by 
the  Provincial  Government,  (k)  who  had  indeed  already 
endeavored  to  introduce  his  mode  of  settlement  generally 
throughout  the  Province,  according  to  the  Colonel's  statement 
contained  in  the  memorial  sent  by  him  t^  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  in  1822,  already  referred  to.  A  perusal  of  the 
dispatches  and  other  documents  published  in  1836  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  Colonel  Talbot's  policy  generally,  as  to  the 
opening  up  of  the  Country,  commended  itself  to  the  Home 
Government,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  influence  which  the 


(J)  See  letter  from  Col.   Talbot  to  Sir  Peregrine  Maitlantl  of    2.5th  March,   1820. 
App.  Journals    1830. 

(i)  See  Lord  Bathurst's  dispatch  of  9th  April,  1822,  App.  Journals,  1836,  (No.  22,) 
p.  9. 
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Colonel  was  able  to  bring  to  bear  to  overcome  the  oppcjsition  of 
the  Provincial  Government  Avas  the  result  of  a  propei*  apprecia- 
tion by  the  Home  authorities  of  the  situation,  rather  than  of  any 
family  or  other  influence — a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Talbot  settlement  was  advancing  in  a  manner  unexcelled  in  any 
part  of  the  province. 

The  Crown  and  Clergy  Reserves,  however,  though  relegated 
to  the  rear,  were  long  a  source  of  complaint,  as  impeding  the 
improvement  of  the  country.  (/)  But  time  has  gradually  effaced 
this  grievance. 

The  manner  in  which  the  land  transactions  of  the  settlement 
were  recorded  by  Colonel  Talbot  in  early  days,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  conmient.  It  certainly  possessed  the  merit  of 
simplicity,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  Torrens  system  of 
land  transfer  now  in  force  in  certain  parts  of  the  province.  The 
permanency,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  latter 
system,  was  not  however  so  scrupulously  provided  for  in  the 
Colonel's  simple  method — indeed  permanency  of  title  could  not 
of  necessity  obtain,  where  the  performance  of  settlement  duties 
was  the  chief  condition,  until  those  duties  had  been  performed  as 
well  as  the  necessary  fees  paid,  entitling  the  settler  to  obtain  his 
patent,  t.'ntil  t]\e  settlement  duties  were  performed,  the  settler's 
title  rested  on  a  simple  entry  in  pencil  of  his  name  on  his  lot  by 
the  Colonel  upon  the  map  kept  by  him  at  Port  Talbot.  If  he 
deserted  his  land  or  failed  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  his 
name  was  subject  to  erasure  by  the  Colonel's  rubber,  and  its  place 
to  be  taken  by  that  of  some  other  more  deserving  settler.  When 
his  settlement  duties  were  performed,  the  settler  obtained  from 
the  Colonel  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  entitling  him,  on  payment 
of  the  prescribed  fees  at  York,  to  obtain  his  patent  from  the 
government. 

Simple  as  this  method  was,  and  liable  to  abuse  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  a  dishonorable  or  unjust  character,  to  the  credit  of  Col. 

(/)  Among  the  reports  sent  to  Gomiay  in  answer  to  questions  submitted  by  him 
to  the  various  townships  in  1817,  are  those  from  the  townships  in  the  present 
County  of  Elgin,  cvei-yone  of  which  winds  up  with  a  complaint  as  to  non-resident 
lands  and  ciown  reserves  retarding  settlement.  These  reports  were  adopted  at 
meetings  of  the  principal  settlers  of  each  township,  and  present  many  interesting 
facts  and  statistics.  Unfortunately  the  book  in  which  they  are  preserved  is  now 
out  of  print — tho'  a  copy  remains  in  the  Legishi,tive  Library  at  Toronco — 
(jourlay's  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada  published  in  1822. 
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'I'his  is  11  ccipy  of  (lalinoo's  iiiaii  of  lllTO,  tlio  tiist    ma.lc  from  aotuiil  exploralum  in  w 
The  plate  was  vei'y  Uin.llv  |il:ir.'.l  at  lln'  s.Tvir,.  ..f  \\w  Elgin  Historical  ami  Sciuiilitic  Institii 

The  follow  iiii;  i  \|.l,niji  i..ns  r,i,i  111,  IK  to  the  western  portion  of  the  map: 
Title:  "  Map  of  llic  .  .nmiiN  m  u.  :  '  n  \1.  -  11  1  :  1  ,„,,„Mddet;alii.«,  missionaries  of  Si.  Siilpi 
N  End:  "Hay  of  llic-  I'ou.i^.iluiii.  ,.  Ki  im.m  \,  \1  .  k  inac  :  "  1  entered  ihis  bay  only  as  far  as  Ihi 
LakeErie:  "1  mark  only  what  ll.avf  scon.'  l.ox.i  IV.i  N  r  :  '■  I'eninstilaof  l.ai<e  Erie."  Niinril  SiloKK 
the  river):  "The  Neutral  N-tlioti  was  formerly  here."  West  OF  Buhlingtoh  Bay:  "Oood  land 
on  the  south  side,  which  I  give  pretty  accurately."     NouTH  SjioRK  :     "Mr.  Perot's  enc 


h  Lake  Ki ie  appears.       It  was  printed  in  Kaillon's    "Histoire   de  la   Colonic  Kiancaise,"   ami    in 
,  for  use  in  this  work  by  the  Very    Reverenil   Wean  Harris,  the  author  of  the  last  mentioned  li(">k. 


History    of   the    Marly     Missions    in   Western    Canada." 


npinent.     He 


n  bythesame    M.  de  G.ilinee.     (See  M.  Talon's  lelterloth  November,   1670).'     I-   HtJRoN  :     "Michigan  or  Fresh-water  hea  ol  the  Hurons       M  "=*='»«"  "^.'^"™'X"7..J',,,T-"  Tar^^ 
Is."     W.  „F  St.  C1.AIR  KiVKR  :     "(ireat  hunting  ground."     At  Detroit  :    "  Here  was  a  stone,  idol  of  the  Iroquol..  which  we  broke  up  and  threw  into  he  water.     Essex  '|k^'Ns"'A  ■        1'='_;S=  P^^^^'""- 
e:     "Here  we  wintered."    The  Bay  Okhositk:*  "Little  Lake  Erie."  Grand  River  :     "Rapid  River  or  Tina-Toua."     East. Side  (5r,AND  KlVEK  :     "Excellent  land.      Y^ri,  Ontar^  ■      "  I  pasj^ 
*,VE.<:     "Ibis  current  is  so  strong  that  it  can  hardly  be  ascended."      At  its   Mouth  :      "(Niagar.-.)    Falls  said  by  the  Indians  10  be  more  than  :>oo  feet  high.  Lake  Ontario  .  I  passe. 
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In  that  part  of  the  township  of  Southvvold  included  in  the 
peninsula  between  Talbot  Creek  and  the  most  westerly  bend  of 
Kettle  Creek  there  were  until  a  comparatively  recent  date 
several  Indian  earthworks,  which  were  well-known  to  the 
pioneers  of  the  Talbot  Settlement.  What  the  tooth  of  time  had 
spared  for  more  than  two  centuries  yielded  however  to  the 
settler's  plough  and  harrow,  and  but  one  or  two  of  these  inter- 
esting reminders  of  an  almost  forgotten  race  remain  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  archaeologist  or  of  the  historian.  Fortun- 
ately, the  most  important  of  all  is  still  almost  in  its  original  con- 
dition. It  is  that,  which  has  become  known  to  readers  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute  as  the  Southwold  Earth- 
work. It  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Chester  Henderson, 
Lot  Number  Four  North  on  Talbot  Road  East.  Mr.  David 
Boyle  in  the  Archaeological  Reports  printed  in  1891  has  given 
the  results  of  his  examinations  of  the  mounds.  A  carefully  pre- 
pared plan  made  from  actual  survey  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Campbell,  C. 
E.,  for  the  Elgin  Historical  and  Scientific  Institute  of  St. 
Thomas,  was  presented  by  the  latter  to  the  Canadian  Institute- 
(a)  These  will  together  form  a  valuable,  and,  it  is  hoped,  a  per- 
manent record  of  this  interesting  memorial  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  South-western  Ontario. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  been  acquainted  with  "the  old 
fort,"  as  it  was  called,  since  the  year  1867.  At  that  time  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  Since  then  the  woods  have  been 
cleared  away,  except  within  the  fort  and  north  of  it.  Indeed,  a 
considerable  number  of  trees  have  been  felled  witlnn  the  south 
ern  part  of  the  enclosure.  In  the  mounds  themselves  trees  are 
abundant,  and  there  are  many  in  the  moat  or  ditch  between. 
The  stumps  of  those  which  have  been  cut  down  are  so  many 
chron(jlogical  facts,  from  which  the  age  of  the  fort    may   be  con- 


fa)  Mr.  .1.  H.  Scott,  of  St.  Thomas,  has  inailo  a  miinVxir  of  photographs  of  th*^ 
moiiii(l8  at  the  instance  of  an  American  hidy,  who,  it  is  understood,  will  repro' 
duee  them  in  a  work  about  to  be  published  by  hcjr. 
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jectured  with  some  approach  to  accuracy.  A  majjle  witliin  the 
enclosure  exhibits  242  rin^s  of  annual  growth.  It  was  probably 
the  oldest  tree  w'ithin  the  walls.  A  maple  in  tlie  outer  em- 
bankment shows  197  rings;  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls  a 
beech  stump  shows  219  rings,  and  an  elm  266,  Many  of  the 
trees  were  cut  down  a  good  many  years  ago.  Judging  fi'om 
these  stumps,  it  would  be  safe  to  calculate  the  age  of  the  forest 
at  about  two  hundred  years,  with  here  and  there  a  tree  a  little 
(jlder.  The  area  enclosed  is  level.  In  the  field  south  there  are 
i\umerous  hummocks  formed  by  the  decayed  stumps  of  fallen 
trees.  The  walls  were  manifestly  thrown  up  from  the  outside. 
There  is  an  exception  on  the  south-east.  Here  the  ground  out- 
side was  higher,  and  to  get  the  requisite  elevation  the  earth  was 
thrown  up  on  both  walls  from  the  intervening  space,  as  well  as 
on  the  exterior  wall  from  the  outside.  Each  of  the  walls  nins 
completely  round  the  enclosure,  except  wdiere  the  steep  bank  of 
the  little  stream  was  utilized  to  eke  out  the  inner  wall  for  five 
or  six  rods  on  the  west  side,  as  shewn  on  the  plan.  Opposite 
the  south  end  of  this  gap  was  the  original  entrance  through  the 
outer  wall.  The  walls  have  been  cut  through  in  one  or  two 
other  places,  doubtless  by  settlers  hauling  timber  across  them. 

The  writer  accompanied  Mr.  Campbell  on  his  visits  in  the 
spring  and  fall  of  1891.  The  members  of  the  Elgin  Historical 
and  Scientific  Institute  made  a  pretty  thorough  examination  of 
a  large  ash-heap  south-east  of  the  fort.  It  had,  however,  been 
frequently  dug  into  during  the  last  score  or  two  of  years,  with 
ample  results,  it  is  said,  in  the  waj'  of  stone  implements  of 
various  kinds.  There  still  remained,  however,  arrow-heads  and 
chippings  of  flint,  stones  partially  disintegrated  from  the  action 
of  heat,  fragments  of  pottery  whose  markings  showed  a  very 
low  stage  of  artistic  development,  fish  scales,  charred  maize  and 
bones  of  small  animals,  the  remains  of  aboriginal  banquets. 
"Within  the  enclosure,  corn-cobs  were  found  by  digging  down 
through  the  mould,  and  a  good  specimen  of  a  bone  needle,  well 
smoothed,  but  without  any  decoration,  was  turned  up  in  the  bed^ 
of  the  little  stream  where  it  passes  through  the  fort. 

The  original  occupants  were  manifestly  hunters,  fishermen 
and  agriculturists,  as  well  as  warriors.  Nothing  appears  to  have 
been  found  in  the  neighborhood,  pointing  to  any  intercourse  be- 
tween them  and  any  European  race. 
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.d.t  of  a  large  cleanng,  and  that  the  forest  grew    un   after 

'""•>  '""«  been  permitted  to  sprin.^  up  durino-   the.V  ''™'^' 

tor  the  .sake  of  the  shelter  they  ,u^,|  t  attbi        T  '""^"P^^y 

-ted  by  the  oldest  stumps  aLrttntf::;,        '"^  "^   "P""^- 

one"^' To »:"::«:'"  "7    ""'    ^"'■'«-'    '»    -    int«-ti„g 
than    the  .n        /  J    ,  '"'''    ""'  ^°   '"'"'^  '°  '^  ''""oter   period 

t.>e  .onth.4st:a„d\f:''xer  rirx:''::  :r  "tiI: 
rrtrrar::^i;;::Tt?----^ 

-r,y  a  ,narter  o^a  ."irenrL:':;:™™"'"''  "'  '"'  ''^—' 

nal  ofthe  Jesuit  Id  tf  "7'  ""'  ''''""°"'  '''«'  J""''" 

"'f  ""suits,  and  bansons  map  of  1056      A  diire>:t    „f   ti 

mtormat.on  contained  therein  is  given  in   the  7n)l 

The  writer  has  availed  himself  of  I  /        tollowing  pages. 

-.ne  of  the  facts  me:tio;rM      Belil  fsut  ■'  T''^   *"'■ 

;£];t=t-:r=^';--ref 

peuencesare  narratec    bv  himsplf  «n.l  t<,        ,       ,       .  ^^" 

"an-ative  in  his  history.'^sZ le    ;I  i't  S;; '  "'"  ""'"'^-^  '"^ 
tional  fact«.  "Ppien)tnts  it  with  <me  or  two  addi- 

u'illo'iri'l'ft  n   T  "'r  '""'■'  ^"""''■^  ^-'^™f  -1  D«  None 

Bayandl.,l-I«^-  ^    .         """^8*'"  '"''~™™  tl'^'   Georgian 

bv  can  ,         """■■■     *""•  *''"  "^•■'''  hardships,  journeWn. 

tie  :rHr;au"i  '^'v™^ "'"''=  ""-^■'-•' ^■■«-" R V  °, 

an.l  Fat  n.      olV    e  r  '  "      "  "'"I"""''  "'''''  ">»   Neutrals, 
.jouincj    as  tar  a.s  their  country 
*'  "'"  '^eo'-'lingly  on  the  LSth  October,  1«2«,    with    two 
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other  Frenchmen,  Grenolle  and  La  Vallee.  Passing  through  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Tobacco  Nation,  he  met  one  of  their 
chiefs,  who  not  merely  ottered  his  services  as  guide,  but  fui'- 
nished  Indian  porters  to  carry  their  packs  and  their  scanty  pro- 
visions. They  slept  five  nights  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  sixth 
day  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Neutrals.  In  this  as  well  as  in 
four  other  villages  which  they  visited,  they  were  hospitably 
entertained  with  presents  of  food,  including  venison,  pumpkins, 
"neintahouy,"  and  "the  best  they  had."  Their  dress  excited  the 
astonishment  of  their  Indian  hosts,  who  were  also  surprised  that 
the  missionary  asked  nothing  fi'om  thnm  but  that  they  should 
raise  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

What  excited  raptures  of  admiration,  however,  according  to 
his  narrative  was  to  see  him  retire  for  prayer  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day;  for  they  had  never  seen  any  priests  beyond  passing 
glimpses  when  visiting  amongst    the   neighboring    Hurons  and 

Tobacco  Indians. 

At  the   sixth   village,  Ounontisaston,  in  which  Daillon   had 

been  advised  to  take   up  his   abode,   a  council   was  held   at   his 

instance.     He  observes  that  the  councils  are  called  at  the  will  of 

the  chiefs,  and  held  either  in  a  wigwam  or  in  the   open  air,  the 

audience  being  seated  on  the  ground  ;  that   silence  is    preserved 

whilst  a  chief  is  addressing  the  assembly,  and  that  what  they 

have  once  concluded    and   settled    is   inviolably    observed    and 

performed  by  them. 

Daillon  explained  that  he  had  come  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  make  alliance  and  friendship  with  them  and  to  invite 
them  to  come  and  trade,  and  begged  them  to  permit  him  to  stay 
in  their  country  "to  instruct  them  in  the  laws  of  our  God,  which 
is  the  only  means  of  going  to  Paradise."  They  agreed  to  all  he 
proposed  and  in  return  for  his  gifts  of  knives  and  other  trifles, 
they  adopted  him  as  "citizen  and  child  of  the  country,"  and  as  a 
mark  of  great  affection  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  Souharissen. 
who  became  his  father  and  host.  The  latter  was,  according  to 
Daillon,  the  chief  of  the  greatest  renown  and  authority  that  had 
ever  been  known  in  all  the  nations,  being  chief  not  only  of  his 
own  village,  but  of  all  those  of  his  nation,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-eight,  besides  several  little  hamlets  of  seven  to  eight 
cabins  built  in  different  places  convenient  for  fishing,  hunting,  or 
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cultivating  the  ground.  Souharissen  had  acquired  his  absolute 
and  extraordinary  authority  by  his  courage  and  his  success  in 
war.  He  had  been  sev^eral  times  at  war  with  the  seventeen 
tribes,  who  were  the  enemies  of  his  race,  and  from  all  he  had 
brought  back  the  heafis  of  those  he  had  slain,  or  prisoners  taken 
alive,  as  tokens  of  his  prowees.  His  authority  was  without 
example  amongst  other  tribes. 

The  Neutrals  are  reported  by  Daillon  as  being  very  warlike, 
armed  only  with  war-club  and  bow,  and  dexterous  in  their  use. 
His  companions  having  gone  back,  the  missionar}^  remained 
alone,  "the  happiest  man  in  the  world,"  seeking  to  advance  the 
glory  of  God  and  to  find  the  mouth  of  tho  river  of  the  Iroquois, 
(probably  the  Niagara,)  in  order  to  conduct  the  savages  to  the 
French  trading  posts.  He  visited  them  in  their  huts,  found  them 
very  manageable  and  learned  their  customs.  He  remarked  that 
there  were  no  deformed  people  amongst  them.  The  children, 
who  were  sprightly,  naked  and  unkempt,  were  taught  by  him  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  Hol}^  Cross. 

The  natives  were  willing  that  at  least  four  canoes  should  p-o 
to  trade  if  he  would  conduct  them,  but  nobody  knew  the  way. 
Yroquet,  an  Indian  known  in  the  country,  who  had  come 
hunting  with  twenty  of  his  tribe  and  secured  five  hundred  heavier 
skins,  declined  to  give  him  any  indication  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river;  but  he  agreed  with  several  Hurons  in  assuring  Daillon 
that  a  journey  of  ten  days  would  take  him  to  the  trading  post 
The  missionary,  however,  was  afraid  of  taking  one  river  for 
another  and  getting  lost  or  perishing  of  hunger. 

For  three  months  he  was  treated  with  kindness.  Then  the 
Hurons  became  jealous  lest  the  trade  should  be  diverted  from 
them.  They  accordingly  circulated  rumors  through  every 
village,  that  Daillon  was  a  great  magician,  that  he  had  poisoned 
the  air  in  their  country,  and  many  had  died  ir  consequence,  that 
if  he  was  not  killed  soon,  he  would  burn  up  their  villages  and 
kill  their  children,  with  otlier  stories  as  extraordinary  and 
alarming  about  the  entire  French  nation.' The  Neutrals  were  easily 
influenced  by  the  reports.  Daillon's  life  was  in  danger  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  The  rumor  reache<l  Brebeuf  and  De  Noue, 
that  he  had  been  killed.  They  at  once  despatched  Grenolle  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  with  instructions  to  bring  Daillon  back  if 
alive.     He  acquiesced,  and  returned  to  the  Huron  country. 
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He  «peak.s  of  a  Neutral  village  called   Ouaroronon,  one  clavs 

UHn'   H  "^^"f  ^^^^    ""™^^er  of  deer,    the  native    mode  of 

not  kill  „n  K      ;  ""■'°"  '^""S-^''   "'"'*  "»'  if  they  di,l 

2  ,  k'  ^"'"''  ">"'  ^^o^P'^''  ~™'>W  tell  the  other,  how 

^K.o^beav^t,^:'""'"^"'Setnea,.   it.     He  enumerates 

buTtanir  t     l'  ■  "^"'™''  '"■S"'-  "'™  tl>o-''=   of  France 

bustauls    turkey,,,   crane,,  etc.,   a.,  abundant,  and  remaini„,/in 

Novembe       T       ^      t         °  '"™    '^'"'  '^'^"^  ^>'   ">«  22nd 

g-ound  prod       d  ,norl  ^ t^^^lltr^'ir  pttpllt^ 
bean,  and  other  vegetable,  in  abundance,  and  excellent    "l      He 

Ly  to  let  tl'""N'   VT"''  '"  ""  Country ;  for  it  would  be  very 
ed:sy  to  get  the  Neut,-al,  to  trade  and  the  direct  route    would  be 

Ge:ti:„°Br/"H  T  '^  -t  "'■  "-'* «'™'-  --  *' 

>^eorg,an  Bay.  He  describes  the  Neutrals'  country  a,  bein»- 
nearer  than  the  Huron  to  the  French,  and  as  being  „^  o.  e  si  f 
of  the  lake  ot  the  Iroquois  (Lake  Ontario)  whil,f  the  I  oauot 
were  on  the  other.  The  Neutrals,  however,  di<l  not  understand  the 
manage,,,ent  of  canoes,  especially  i„  the  rapid,,  of  wWc  ther 
were  only  two,  but  long  and  dangerou,.  Their  proper  t  ade  wl 
hunting  and  war     They  were  very  lazy   and  immora       Thet 

Hu.on,.     Their  language  was  different,  but  the  members  of  the 

s:i:r:,dirr^°"^^r^"  Theywente„tire,y;„t,:d^ . 

bagard  add,  that  "according  to  the  opinion  of  ,ome,"   the 
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Neutrals'  country  was  eighty  leagues  (about  200  miles)  in 
extent,  and  that  they  raised  very  good  tobacco  which  they 
traded  with  their  neighbors.  They  were  called  Neutrals  on 
account  of  their  neutrality  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois; 
but  they  were  allies  of  the  Cheveux  Releves  (the  Ottawas) 
against  their  mortal  enemies  of  the  Nation  of  Fire.  Sagard.was 
dissuaded  by  some  members  of  the  French  trading  company 
from  attempting  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  the  Hurons  and 
the  Iroquois.  It  was  supposed  that  this  would  divert  the 
trade  of  the  Hurons  from  Quebec  by  sending  it  through  the 
Iroquois  country  to  the  Dutch  of  the  Hudson  River.  At  so 
early  a  date  did  the  question  of  closer  trade  relations  between 
the  territories  north  and  south  of  the  lakes  agitate  the  minds  of 
statesmen  and  men  of  commerce. 

In  the  winter  of  1640-1,  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  Brebeuf 
and  Chaumonot  traversed  the  country  of  the  Neutrals.  The 
former  composed  a  dictionary  showing  the  differences  between 
the  kindred  dialects  of  the  Hurons  and  Neutrals.  Chaumonot 
made  a  map  of  the  country,  which  is  not  extant,  but  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  it  was  the  authority  for  the  delineation 
of  the  territory  on  Sanson's  map  of  1656  and  Ducreux's  Latin 
map  of  1660.  From  the  facts  hereinafter  detailed  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  reached  the  Detroit  River,  and  that  they 
visited  and  named  the  Neutral  village  of  which  the  Southwold 
Earthwork  is  the  memorial.  The  iirst  printed  map  in  which 
Lake  Erie  is  shown  was  made  b}'  N.  Sanson  d 'Abbeville, 
geographer  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  and  printed  in  Paris,  with 
"privilege  du  Roy"  for  twenty  years,  in  the  year  1656.  It  is  a 
map  of  eastern  North  America.  The  sources  of  information  are 
stated  in  general  terms,  which  may  be  translated  as  follows: 
"The  most  northerly  portion  i.'^  drawn  from  the  various  Relations 
"of  the  English,  Danes,  etc.  Towards  _the  soutli  the  coasts  of 
"Virginia,  New  Sweden,  New  Netherlands  and  New  England 
"are  drawn  from  those  of  the  English,  Dutch,  etc.  The  (jIiieat 
"River  of  Canada,  or  of  St.  Lawrence  and  all  the  neighboring 
"regions  (environs)  are  according  to  the  Relations  of  the  French." 

Now,  we  know  that  Fathei'  Raymbault  visited  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  in  1641  and  mappe«l  Lake  Suiierior,  and  that  Father 
Chaumonot  in  the  same  year  rendered  tlie  same  service  for  the 
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Neutral  Country.  Sanson's  map  is  fairly  accurate  for  the  upper 
lakes,  wlien  compared  with  some  maps  published  at-  much  later 
periods  when  the  lakes  had  become  tolerably  w^ell  known  to 
traders  and  travellers.  It  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the 
general  contour  of  Lakes  Erie.  St.  Clair  and  Huron,  with  several 
of  the  streams  emptying-  into  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron  on  both 
the  Canadian  and  the  American  sides,  with  the  names  of  tribes 
inhabiting  both  shores,  and  with  the  locations  of  five  towns  of 
the  Neutrals,  besides  some  towns  of  the  Tobacco  Nation.  The 
Neutral  towns  are  given  as  S.  Francois,  (north-east  of  Sarnia)  S. 
Michel,  (a  little  east  of  Sandwnch),  S.  Joseph,  (apparently  in  the 
county  of  Kent),  Alexis,  (a  few  miles  west  of  a  stream,  which 
flows  into  Lake  Erie  about  midway  between  the  Detroit  and 
Niagara  Rivers,  and  wdiere  the  shore  bends  farthest  inland),  (b) 
and  N.  D.  des  Anges(on  the  West  bank  of  a  considerable  riv^er, 
probably  the  Grand  River,  near  where  Brantford  now  stands). 
The  Detroit  and  Niagara  Rivers  and  four  streams  flowing  into 
Lake  Erie  between  them  are  show'n  but  not  named.  The  great 
cataract  is  called  "Ongiara  Sault."  The  name  Ongiara  may, 
however,  be  that  of  the  Neutral  village  east  of  the  Falls.  Lake 
St.  Clair  is  called  Lac  des  Eaux  de  Mer,  or  Sea-water  Lake, 
possibly  from  the  mineral  springs  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
country  of  the  Tobacco  Nation  includes  the  B^:"uce  peninsula  and 
extends  from  the  Huron  country  on  the  east  to  Lake  Huron  on 
the  west,  and  Burlington  Bay  on  the  southeast.  The  Neutral 
Country  {Neiitre  oit  Attiouandarons)  would  embrace  the  whole 
of  southwestern  Ontario  south  of  a  line  drawm  from  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Ontario  to  a  stream  which  flows  into  Lake  Huron 
about  midway  between  Point  Edward  and  Cape  Hurd,  and  which 
is  probably  the  Maitland  River.  The  tribes  to  the  south  of  the 
lakes  are  indicated  from  the  Niagara  River  to  Lake  Superior. 
The  Eries  or  "Eriechronons,  ou  du  Chat,"  are  south-east  of  Lake 
Erie ;  the  '  Ontarraronon"  are  west  of  what  is  probably  the 
Cuyahoga  River;  at  the  southwest  of  the  lake  appear  the 
"Squenqioronon;"  west  of  the  Detroit  River  are  the  "Aictaer- 
onon;"  west  of  Port  Huron  the  "Couarronon;"  Huron  County  in 


{[>)     Alexis  corresponds  witli  the  actual  position   of   the   Southwold  Earthwork, 
and  the  stream  with  that  of  Kettle  Creek. 
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Michigan  is  occupied  by  the  "Ariaetoeronon  ;"  at  the  head  of 
Saginaw  Bay  and  extending  southward  tlirough  Michigan  are 
the  "Assistaeronons  ou  du  Feu  :"  in  the  peninsula  extending- 
north  to  Mackinac  are  the  "Oukouarararonons ;"  beyond  them 
Lake  Michigan  appears  as  "Lac  de  Puans;"  then  come  the 
northern  peninsula  and  "Lac  Superieur."  Manitoulin  Lsland  is 
marked  "Chaveux  Releves ;"  the  old  French  name  for  the 
Ottawas.  The  Tobacco  Nation  called  "X.  du  Petun  on 
Sanhionontateheronons"  includes  villages  of  "S.  Simon  et  S. 
lude"  in  the  Bruce  promontory,  "S.  Pierre  "  near  the  south  end 
of  the  County  of  Bruce,  and  "S.  Pol,"  southwest  of  a  lake  which 
may  be  Scugog. 

To  return  to  the  narratives,  these  rtgree  in  stating 
that  the  Neutrals,  like  their  kinsmen  of  the  Huron,  Tobacco 
and  Irocjuois  Nations,  were  a  numerous  and  sedentary  race 
living  in  villages  and  cultivating  their  fields  of  maize, 
tobacco  and  pumpkins.  They  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
eastern  and  northern  tribes,  but  at  enmity  with  those  of  the 
west,  especially  the  Nation  of  Fire,  against  whom  they  were 
constantly  sending  out  war  parties.  By  the  western  tribes  it 
would  appear  that  those  west  of  the  Detroit  River  and  Lake 
Huron  are  invariably  meant. 

Champlain  refers  to  the  Neutrals  in  1616  as  a  powerful 
nation,  holding  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  numbering  4,000 
warriors.  Already  they  were  in  alliance  with  the  Cheveux 
Releves  (the  Ottawas),  whom  he  visited  in  the  Bruce  Peninsula, 
against  the  Nation  of  Fire.  He  states  that  the  Neutrals  lived 
two  days'  journey  southward  of  the  Cheveux  Releves,  and  the 
Nation  of  Fire  ten  days  from  the  latter.  The  Nation  of  Fire 
occupied  part  of  what  is  now  Michigan,  probably  as  far  east 
as  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  Rivers. 

Describing  his  visit  to  the  Cheveux  Releves,  he  adds: — "I  had 
"a  great  desire  to  go  and  see  that  Nation  (the  Neutrals),  had  not 
"the  tribes  where  we  were  dissuaded  rae  from  it,  saying  that 
"the  year  before  one  of  ours  had  killed  one  of  them,  being  at  war 
"with  the  Entouhoronons  (the  Senecas),  and  that  they  were 
"angry  on  account  of  it,  representing  to  us  that  they  are  very 
"subject  to  vengeance,  not  looki)ig  to  those  who  dealt  the  blow, 
"but  the   first  whom    they  meet   of  the   nation,  or   even    their 
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"friends,  they  make  them  bear  the  penalt}^  when  they  can  catch 
"any  of  them  unless  beforehand  peace  had  been  made  with  them, 
"and  one  had  given  them  some  gifts  and  presents  for  the 
"relatives  of  the  deceased;  which  prevented  me  for  the  time 
"  from  going  there^  although  some  of  that  nation  assured  us  that 
"  they  w^ould  do  us  no  harm  for  that.  This  decided  us,  and 
"occasioned  our  returning  by  the  same  i-oad  as  w^e  had  come,  and 
"continuing  my  journey,  I  found  the  nation  of  the  Pisierinij  etc." 

Brebeuf,  who  reckonevl  the  Hurons  at  more  than  30,000, 
describes  the  Neutrals  in  1634  as  much  more  numerous  than  the 
former.  The  Relation  of  1641  gives  them  at  least  12,000,  but 
adds  that  notwithstanding  the  wars,  famine  and  disease  (small 
pox),  which  since  three  years  had  prevailed  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  the  country  could  still  furnish  4,000  warriors,  the  exact 
number  estimated  by  Champlain  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier. 
The  name  of  the  Neutrals  is  variously  given  as  Attikadaron, 
Atiouandaronk,  Attiouandaron,  Attiwandaronk,  but  the  last 
is  the  more  common.  The  name  signified  "people  who  spoke  a 
slightly  different  dialect,"  and  the  Hurons  were  known  to  the 
Neutrals  by  the  same  name.  The  latter  are  mentioned  in  the 
Relations  as  one  of  the  twelve  numerous  and  sedentary  nations 
who  spoke  a  common  language  with  the  Hurons.  The 
Oueanohronons  formed  "  one  of  the  nations  associated  with  the 
Neutral  Nation."  They  are  afterwards  callerl  in  the  same 
Relation  (1639)  the  Wenrohronons,  and  are  said  to  have  lived  on 
the  borders  of  the  Iroquois,  more  than  eight}'^  leagues  from  the 
Huron  country.  So  long  as  they  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Neutrals  they  were  safe  from  the  dreaded  Iroquois ;  but  a 
misunderstanding  having  arisen  between  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  flee  in  order  to  avoid  extermination  bj^  the  latter. 
They  took  refuge,  more  than  600  in  all,  with  the  Hurons,  and 
were  received  in  the  most  friendly  and  hospitable  manner. 

The  Relation  of  1640  speaks  of  a  Huron  map  communicated 
by  Father  Paul  Ragueneau  in  which  a  large  number  of  tribes, 
most  of  them  acquainted  with  the  Huron  language,  are  shown, 
including  the  Iroquois,  the  Neutrals,  the  Eries,  etc.  The 
"Mission  of  the  Apostles  "  was  established    among   the   Tobacco 

Note. — This  is  a  literal  translation,  and  shows  the  crudity  of  Champlain's  sailor  style 
of  composition. 
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Nation  by  Garnier  and  Jogues  in  1640.  Nine  villages  visited  by 
them  were  endowed  by  the  missionaries  with  the  names  of 
apostles,  two  of  which  are  given  in  Sanson's  map  of  1656.  (c) 
In  one  "bourg"  called  S.  Thomas,  they  baptized  a  boy  five  years 
old  belonging  to  the  Neutral  Nation,  who  died  immediately 
afterwards.  "He  saw  himself  straightway  out  of  banish- 
ment and  happy  in  his  own  country."  The  famine  had  driven 
his  parents  to  the  village  of  the  Tobacco  Nation.  The  devoted 
missionaries  add,  that  this  was  the  first  fruits  of  the  Neutral 
nation. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  "  The  Mission  of  the  Angels  " 
was  begun  among  the  Neutrals.  The  lot  fell  upon  Jean  de 
Brebeuf  and  Joseph  Marie  Chaumonot.  The  former  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  Jesuit  Mission.  He  had  spent  three  years  among 
the  Hurons  from  1626  to  1629,  and,  after  the  restoration  of 
Canada  to  the  French  by  Charles  I.,  he  had  returned  in  1634  to 
the  scene  of  his  earlier  labors.  His  associate  had  only  come 
from  France  the  year  before.  Brebeuf  was  distinguished  for  his 
mastery  of  the  native  tongues,  and  Chaumonot  had  been 
recognized  as  an  apt  student  of  languages.  The  plan  of  the 
Jesuits  was  to  establish  in  the  new  mission  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent residence,  which  should  be  the  "  retreat  "  of  the  mission- 
aries of  the  surrounding  country,  as  Ste.  Marie  was  of  those  of 
the  Huron  mission. 

Lalemant  from  their  report  describes  the  Neutral  Nation  as 
exceedingly  populous,  including  about  forty  villages  ("bourgs 
ou  bourgades.")  The  nearest  villages  were  four  or  five  days' 
journey  or  about  forty  leagues  (100  miles)  distant  from  the 
Hurons,  going  due  south.  He  estimates  the  difierence  in  latitude 
between  Ste.  Marie  and  the  nearest  village  of  the  Neutrals  to  the 
south  at  about  1°55\  Elsewhere  the  distance  is  spoken  of  as 
about  thirty  leagues. 

From  the  first  "bourg,"  going  on  to  the  south  or  south-west 
(a  mistake  for  south-east  it  would  seem,)  it  was  about  four  days' 
journey  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River.     On  this  side  of  the 


(<r)  The  principal  "hxjurg"  was  Ehwae,  surnamed  S.  Pierre  et  S.  Paul.  If  S.  Pierre 
on  Sanson's  map  is  the  same  place,  this  must  have  been  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
county  of  Bruce.  The  other  village  or  mission  shown  on  the  map  is  S.  Simon  et  S 
lude. 
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river,  and  not  beyond  it,  as  "some  map"  lays  it  down,  (Cham- 
plain's,  doubtless,)  were  most  of  the  "bourgs"  of  the  Neutral 
Nation.  There  were  three  or  four  on  the  other  side  towards  the 
Eries.  Lalemant  claims,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that 
the  French  were  the  first  Europeans  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Neutrals.  The  Hurons  and  Iroquois  were  sworn  enemies  to 
each  other,  but  in  a  wigwani  or  even  a  camp  of  the  Neutrals 
until  recently  each  had   been  safe  from   the  other's  vengeance. 

Latterly ,  however  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  hostile  nations 
had  not  respected  even  the  neutral  ground  of  their  mutual 
friends.  Friendly  as  they  were  to  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois, 
the  Neutrals  engaged  in  cruel  wars  with  other  nations  to  the 
west,  particularly  the  Nation  of  Fire,  as  has  been  stated  above. 
The  previous  year  a  hundred  prisoners  had  been  taken  from  the 
lattei'  tribe.  This  year,  returning  with  2,000  warriors,  th^ 
Neutrals  had  carried  off  more  tham  170.  Fiercer  than  the 
Hurons,  they  burned  their  female  prisoners.  Their  clothing  and 
mode  of  living  differed  but  little  from  those  of  the  Hurons. 
They  had  Indian  corn,  beans  and  pumpkins  in  equal  abundance. 
Fish  were  abundant,  different  species  being  met  with  in  different 
places.  The  country  w^as  a  famous  hunting  ground.  Elk,  deer, 
wild  cats,  wolves,  "black  beasts"  (squirrels)  beaver  and  other 
animals  valuable  for  their  skins  and  flesh,  were  in  abundance. 
It  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  more  than  half  a  foot  of  snow.  This 
year  there  was  more  than  three  feet.  The  '  deep  snow  had 
facilitated  the  hunting,  and,  in  happj'"  contrast  with  the  famine 
which  had  prevailed,  meat  was  plentiful.  They  had  also  multi- 
tudes of  wild  turkej^s  which  went  in  flocks  through  the  fields 
and  woods.  Fruits  were  no  more  plentiful  than  amongst  the 
Hurons,  except  that  chestnuts  abounded,  and  w^ild  apples  were  a 
little  larger. 

Their  manners  and  customs,  and  family  and  political  govern- 
ment, were  very  much  like  those  of  the  other  Indian  tribes,  but 
they  w^ere  distinguished  from  the  Hux^ons  by  their  greater 
dissoluteness  and  indecency.  On  the  other  hand^  thej^  were 
taller,  stronger  and  better  formed. 

Their  burial  customs  were  peculiar,  although  similar  customs 
are  reported  at  this  day  amongst  some  African  tribes.  The 
bodies  remained  in  their  wigwams  until  decomposition  rendered 
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them  insupportable,  ulieu  they  were  put  outside  on  a  scaffold. 
Saon  afterward,  the  bones  were  removed  and  arranged  within 
their  houses  on  both  sides  in  sight  of  the  inmates,  where  they 
remained  until  the  feast  of  the  dead.  Having  these  mournful 
objects  before  their  eyes,  the  women  habitually  indulged  in  cries 
and  laments,  in  a  kind  of  chant 

The  Neutrals  were  distinguished  for  the  multitude  and 
quality  of  their  madmen,  who  were  a  privileged  class.  Hence  it 
was  connnon  for  bad  Indians  to  assume  the  character  of  maniacs 
in  order  to  perpetrate  crimes  without  fear  of  punishment. 
The  Jesuits  suffered  very  much  from  their  malice.  Some  old 
men  told  them  that  the  Neutrals  used  to  carry  on  war  "towards" 
a  certain  western  nation,  who  would  seem  to  have  lived  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  "  porcelain,  which  are  the  pearls  of 
the  country,"  was  obtained  from  a  kind  of  oysters.  It  is  an 
undoubte'l  fact  that  a  traffic  was  carrieii  on  with  tribes  as  far 
south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  whom  shells  used  for 
wampum  were  obtained  by  successive  interchanges  of  com- 
modities with  intervening  tribes.  They  had  also  some  vague 
notion  of  alligators,  which  are  apparently  referred  to  b}'  the  des- 
cription, "certain  aquatic  animals,  larger  and  swifter  than  elk," 
against  which  these  same  people  had  "a  kind  of  war,"  the  details 
of  which  are  somewhat  amusing,  as  given  by  Lalemant. 

The  two  Jesuits  left  Ste.  Marie  the  2nd  November,  1640, 
with  two  French  servants  (probably  "  ddnnes,")  and  an  Indian. 
They  slept  four  nights  in  the  wood;^.  The  fifth  day  they  arrived 
at  the  first  village  ("bourg")  of  the  Neutra-  Nation  called 
Kandoucho,  but  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  All  Saints. 
This  is  probably  the  same  as  N.  D.  des  Anges  on  Sanson's  map, 
an<l  was  not  far  perhaps  from  the  site  of  Brantfonl. 

Owing  to  the  unfavorable  reports  which  had  been  spread 
through  the  country  about  the  Jesuits,  the  latter  were  anxious  to 
explain  their  purposes  to  a  council  of  the  chiefs  and  old  men. 
The  head  chief,  "who  managed  the  aflfairs  of  the  public"  was 
called  Tsohahisscn  (doubtless  the  same  as  Daillon's  Souharissen). 
His  "bourg"  was  "in  the  middle  of  the  country;" to  reach  it,  one  had 
to  pass  through  several  other  villages  ("  bourgs  et  bourgades.")  In 
San.son's  map,  Alexis  is  placed  almost  exactly  "in  the  middle  of  the 
country  "  of  the  Neutrals.     No  other  village  is  marked  on  the 
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map,  to  whifh  the  expression  could  be  applied.  Its  sitaation 
nearly  midway  between  the  Detroit  «fe  Niagara  Rivers,  a  few 
miles  west  of  a  stream  which  flows  into  Lake  Erie  just  where 
the  mouth  of  Kettle  Creek  would  appear  in  a  map  of  our  own 
century,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Southwold  earthwork. 
Was  the  latter  the  Neutrals' capital?  We  can  only  conjecture; 
but  the  evidence  of  the  Relations,  the  map  and  the  forest 
growth,  all  points  to  an  affirmative  answer.  There  is  a  strong 
probability  that  it  was  here  Tsohahissen  reigned  (if  the  expres- 
sion is  allowable  in  reference  to  an  Indian  potentate)  as  head 
chief  of  the  forty  Neutral  villages.  Through  the  western  gate, 
doubtless,  his  warriors  set  out  to  wage  their  relentless  warfare 
against  the  Nation  of  Fire.  Within  these  mounds,,  returning 
satiated  with  blood,  they  celebrated  their  savage  triumph, 
adorned  with  the  scalps  of  their  enemies. 

Brebeuf's  Huron  surname  "  Echon  "  had  preceded  him.  He 
was  regarded  as  "one  of  the  most  famous  sorcerers  and  demons 
''ever  imagined."  Several  Frenchmen  had  travelled  through  the 
country  before  him,  purchasing  furs  and  other  commodities. 
These  had  smoothed  the  way  for  the  Jesuits.  Under  the  pretext 
of  being  traders,  Brebeuf's  party  succeeded  in  making  their  way 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles  interposed.  They  arrived  at  the  head- 
chief's  village,  only  to  find  that  he  had  gone  on  a  war  party  and 
would  not  return  until  spring.  The  nn'ssionaries  sought  to 
negotiate  with  those  who  administered  affairs  in  his  absence. 
They  desired  to  publish  the  Gospel  throughout  these  lands,  "  and 
"  thereby  to  contract  a  particular  alliance  with  them."  In  proof 
of  their  desire,  they  had  brought  a  necklace  of  two  thousand 
grains  of  "porcelain"  or  wampum  which  they  wished  to  present 
to  "the  Public."  The  inferior  chiefs  refused  to  bind  themselves 
in  any  way  by  accepting  the  present,  but  gave  the  missionaries 
leave,  if  they  would  wait  until  the  chief  of  the  country  returned, 
to  travel  freely  and  give  such  instruction  as  they  pleased. 
Nothing  could  have  suited  the  fathers  better.  First  however 
they  decided  to  return  in  their  steps  and  reconduct  their 
domestics  out  of  the  country.  Then  they  would  resume  their 
journey  for  the  second  time,  and  "  begin  their  function."  As  it 
had  been  the  servants  however,  who  had  acted  the  part  of 
traders,   this   pretext  was   now  wanting  to  the  Jesuits.     They 
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suffered  everywhere  from  the  malicious  reports  which  had  been 
circulated  as  to  their  purposes  in  visiting  the  nation  and  the  acts 
of  sorcery  with  which  they  were  charged.  The  Hurons  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  alarmed  for  the  monopoly  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  and  jealous  of  the  French  traders,  had  sent  emissaries 
amongst  the  Neutrals  to  poison  their  minds  against  the 
adv^enturous    travellers,  by    the  most    extraordinary   calumnies. 

For  these  reports  two  Huron  Indians  Aouenhokoui  and 
Oentara  were  especially  responsible.  They  had  visited  several 
villages,  presented  hatchets  in  the  name  of  the  Huron  chiefs  and 
old  men,  and  denounced  their  white  visitors  as  sorcerers  who 
desired  to  destroy  the  Neutrals  by  means  of  presents.  These 
representations  were  so  effectual  that  a  council  was  at  length 
held  by  the  chiefs  and  the  present  formally  refused,  although 
permission  to  preach  was  granted. 

From  village  to  villagf.  they  passed,  but  everywhere  the 
doors  were  barred  to  them.  Hostile  loots  greeted  them 
wherever  they  went.  No  sooner  did  they  approach  a  village 
than  the  cry  resounded  on  all  sides  "Here  come  the  Agwa." 
This  was  the  name  given  by  the  natives  to  their  greatest 
enemies.  If  the  priests  were  admitted  into  their  dwellings  at  all, 
it  was  more  frequently  from  fear  of  the  "  sorcerers'"  vengeance 
than  for  the  hope  of  gain,  "  God  making  use  of  everything  in 
order  to  nourish  his  servants." 

In  the  graphic  language  of  Lalemant :  "The  mere  sight  of 
the  fathers,  in  figure  and  habit  so  different  from  their  own, 
their  gait,  their  gestures  and  their  whole  deportment  seemed 
to  them  so  many  confirmations  of  what  had  been  told  them. 
The  breviaries,  ink-stands  and  writings  were  instruments  of 
magic;  if  the  Frenchmen  prayed  to  God,  it  was  according 
to  their  idea  simply  an  exercise  of  sorcerers.  Going  to  the 
stream  to  wash  their  dishes,  it  was  said  they  were  poisoning  the 
water:  it  was  charged  that  through  all  the  cabins,  wherever 
the  priests  passed,  the  children  were  seized  with  a  cough  and 
bloody  flux,  and  the  women  became  barren.  In  short,  there  was 
no  calamity  present  or  to  come,  of  which  they  were  not 
considered  as  the  source.  Several  of  those  with  whom  the 
fathers  took  up  their  abode  did  not  sleep  day  or  night  for  fear; 
they  dared    not  touch    what  had    been  handled    by  them,  they 
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returned  the  strangers'  presents,  regarding  everything  as 
suspicious.  The  good  old  women  ah'eady  regarded  themselves 
as  lost,  and  only  regretted  the  fate  of  their  little  children,  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  able  to  repeople  the  earth." 

The  Neutrals  intimidated  thi  fathers  with  rumors  of  the 
Sv'neeas,  who  they  were  assured  were  not  far  ©fi!  They  spoke 
of  killing  and  eating  the  missionaries.  Yet  in  the  four  months 
of  their  sojourn  Brebeuf  and  Chaumonot  never  lacked  the 
necessaries  of  life,  lodging  and  food,  and  amidst  difficulties  and 
inconveniences  better  imagined  than  described  they  retained 
their  health.  Their  food  supply  was  bread  baked  under  ashes 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  which  they  kept  for  thirty 
and  even  forty  days  to  use  in  case  of  need. 

"  In  their  journey,  the  fathers  passed  through  eighteen 
"villages  {bourgs  ou  honrgades),  to  all  of  which  they  gave  a 
"Christian  name,  of  which  we  shall  make  use  hereafter  on 
"  occasion.  They  stayed  particularly  in  ten,  to  which  they  gave 
"as  much  instruction  as  they  could  find  hearers.  They  report 
"  about  500  Fires  and  3,000  persons,  which  these  ten  hourgades 
"  may  contain,  to  whom  they  set  forth  and  published  the  Gospel." 
(Lalemant's  Relation.)  (d) 

Disheartened,  the  fathers  decided  to  return  to  Kandoucho 
or  All  Saints  to  await  the  spring.  Midway,  however,  at  the  village 
of  Teotongniaton,  or  S.  Guillaume,  (perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of 
Woodstock)  the  snow  fell  in  such  quantities  that  further  progress 
was  impossible.  They  lodged  here  in  the  cabin  of  a  squaw,  who 
entertained  them  hospitably  and  instructed  them  in  the  language, 
dictating  narratives  syllable  by  syllable  as  to  a  school  boy. 
Here  they  stayed  twxnty-five  days,  "  adjusted  the  dictionary  and 
"  rules  of  the  Huron  language  to  that  of  these  tribes  (the 
"  Neutrals),  and  accomplished  a  work  which  alone  was  worth  a 
"journey  of  several  years  in  the  country." 

Hurons  from  the  mission  of  La  Conception  volunteered  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  the  daring  travellers.  After  eight  days  of 
travel  and  fatigue  in  the  woods  the  priests  and  the  relief  party 
arrived  at  Ste.  Marie  on  the  very  day  of  St.  Joseph,  patron  of 
the  country,  in  time  to  say  mass,  wdiich  they  had  not   been   able 


{d)     In  another  place  it  is  stated  that  there  were  40  villages  of  the  Neutrals  in  all. 
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to  say  since  their  departure. 

Amongst  the  eighteen  villages  visited  by  thera,  only  one, 
that  of  Khioetoa,  called  by  the  fathers  Saint  Michel,  gave  them 
the  audience  their  embassy  merited.  In  this  village,  years 
before,  driven  by  fear  of  their  enemies,  had  taken  refuge  a 
certain  foreign  nation,  "  which  lived  beyond  Erie  or  the  Cat 
"Nation,"  named  Aouenrehronon.  It  was  in  this  nation  that  the 
fathers  performed  the  first  baptism  of  adults.  These  were 
probably  a  portion  of  the  kindred  Neutral  tribe  referred  to 
above  as  having  fled  to  the  Huron  country  from  the  Iroquois, 
Their  original  home  was  in  the- State  of  New  York.  Sanson's 
map  shows  S.  Michel  a  little  east  of  where  S'andwich  now  stands. 

Owing  to  their  scanty  number  and  the  calumnies  circulated 
amongst  the  Indians  respecting  the  Jesuits  of  the  Huron  Mission 
the  latter  resolved  to  concentrate  their  forces.  The  Neutral 
mission  was  abandoned,  but  Christian  Indians  visited  the 
Neutrals  in  1643  and  spread  the  faith  amongst  them  with  a 
success  which  elicits  Lalemant's  enthusiastic  praises.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  following  winter  a  band  of  about  500  Neutrals 
visited  the  Hurons.  The  fathers  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselve.s 
of  their  opportunity.  The  visitors  were  instructed  in  the  faith 
and  expressed  their  regret  that  their  teachers  could  not  return 
with  them.  A  different  reception  from  that  experienced  by 
Brebeuf  and  Chaumonot  three  years  before  was  promised. 

Lalemant  relates  that  in  the  summer  of  1643,  2,000  Neutrals 
invaded  the  country  of  the  Nation  of  Fire  and  attacked  a  village 
strongly  fortified  with  a  palissade,  and  defended  stoutly  by  900 
warriors.  After  a  ten  days'  siege,  they  carried  it  by  storm, 
killed  a  large  number  on  the  spot,  and  carried  off  800  captives, 
men  women  and  children,  after  burning  70  of  the  most  warlike 
and  blinding  the  eyes  and  "girdling  the  mouths"  of  the  old  men, 
whom  they  left  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence.  He  reports 
the  Nation  of  Fire  as  more  populous  than  the  Neutrals,  the 
Hurons  and  the  Iroquois  together.  In  a  large  number  of 
these  villages  the  Algonkin  language  was  spoken.  Farther 
away,  it  was  the  prevailing  tongue.  In  rem6te  Algonkin  tribes, 
even  at  that  early  day,  tliere  were  Christians  who  knelt,  crossed 
their  hands,  turned  their  eyes  heavenw^ard,  and  prayed  to  God 
morning  and  evening,  and  before  and  after  their  meals ;  and   the 
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best  mark  of  their  faith  was  that  they  were  no  longer  wicked 
nor  dishonest  as  they  were  before.  So  it  was  reported  to 
Lalemant  by  trustworthy  Hurons  who  went  every  year  to  trade 
with  Algonkin  nations  scattered  over  the  whole  northern  part  of 
the  continent. 

Ragueneau  in  the  Relation  of  1648  refers  to  Lake  Erie  as 
being  almost  200  leagues  in  circuit,  and  precipitating  itself  by  "a 
•'waterfall  of  a  terrible  height"  mto  Lake  Ontario,  or  Lake  Saint 
Louys, 

The  Aondironnons  a  tribe  of  the  Neutrals  living  nearest  to 
the  Hurons  were  treacherously  attacked  in  their  village  by  300 
Senecas,  who  after  killing  a  number  carried  as  many  as  possible 
away  with  them  as  prisoners.  The  Neutrals  showed  no  open 
resentment  but  quietly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves.  A 
Christian  Huron,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Senecas,  escaped  from  them  and  made  her  way  to  the  Neutral 
country,  where  she  met  four  men,  two  of  whom  were  Neutrals 
and  the  others  enemies.  The  latter  wished  to  take  her  back  to 
captivity  ;  but  the  Neutrals,  claiming  that  within  their  country 
she  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  her  enemies,  rescued  her  and 
she  returned  in  safety  to  Ste.  Marie  on  the  Georgian  Bay. 
These  incidents  were  the  prelude  to  the  storm  which  shortly 
afterward  burst. 

In  1650  the  principal  part  of  the  Iroquois  forces  was  directed 
against  the  Neutrals.  They  carried  two  frontier  villages,  ia  one  of 
which  were  more  than  1600  men,  the  first  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
the  second  early  in  the  spring  of  1651.  The  old  men  and  children 
who  might  encumber  them  on  their  homeward  journey  were 
massacred.  The  number  of  captives  was  excessive,  especially  of 
j'oung  women,  who  were  carried  off  to  the  Iroquois  towns.  The 
other  more  distant  villages  were  seized  with  terror.  The 
Neutrals  abandoned  their  houses,  their  property  and  their 
"country.  Famine  pursued  them.  The  survivors  became  scattered 
amongst  far-off  woods  and  along  unknown  lakes  and  rivers.  In 
wretchedness  and  want-  and  in  constant  apprehension  of  their 
relentless  enemy,  they  eked  out  a  miserable  existence. 

The  Journal  (April  22,  1651)  adds  that  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Neutral  village  in  the  previous  autumn,  the  Neutral 
warriors  under  the  lead  of  the  Tahontaenrat  (a  Huron  tribe)  had 
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followed  the  assailants  and  killed  or  taken  200  of  them ;  and 
1,200  Iroquois  warriors  had  returned  in  the  spring  to  avenge 
this  disaster.  In  August  a  Huron  reported  at  Montreal  the 
capture  of  Teot'ondiaton  (probably  the  village  in  which  Brebeuf 
composed  his  dictionary,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Relation  as 
having  been  taken  in  the  spring).  The  condition  of  the 
Neutrals  was  desolate  and  desperate.  In  April,  1652,  news 
reached  Quebec  that  they  had  leagued  with  the  Andastes  against 
the  Iroquois,  that  the  Senecas  hai  been  defeated  in  a  foray 
against  the  Neutrals,  so  that  the  Seneca  women  had  been 
constrained  to  quit  their  village  and  retreat  to  the  Oneida 
country;  also  that  the  Mohawks  had  gone  on  the  w^ar  path 
against  the  Andastes  during  the  A\'inter,  and  the  issue  of  the  war 
was  unknown.  The  last  of  July,  1653,  seven  Indians  from  the 
Huron  country  arrived  at  Quebec  and  reported  a  great  gathering 
near  Mackinac  of  all  the  Algonkin  nations  with  the  remains  of 
the  Tobacco  and  Neutral  Nations  at  A^otonatendie  three  days 
above  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Skia^e)  towards  the  south.  The 
Tobacco  Indians  had  wintered  at  Tea^onto'rai ;  the  Neutrals  to 
the  number  of  800  at  Sken'chio^e  towards  Teo'chanontian.  These 
were  to  rendezvous  the  next  fall  with  the  Algonkins,  who  were 
already  on  the  spot  to  the  number  of  1,000. 

This  is  probably  the  last  we  hear  of  the  Neutrals  under  their 
own  name.  Some  of  the  survivors  united  with  the  remnant  of 
the  Hurons  at  Mackinac  and  on  Lake  Superior ;  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Hurons  and  Wyandots  they  appear  from  time  to 
time  on  the  page  of  history.  Their  removal  to  Detrqit  on  the 
establishment  of  the  latter  trading  post  by  Cadaillac,  is  perpetu- 
ated by  the  name  of  Wyandotte,  to  the  south  of  the  City  of  the 
Serai  ts. 

Parkman  mentions  the  circumstance  that  an  old  chief  named 
Kenjockety,  who  claimed  descent  from  an  adopted  prisoner  of 
the  Neutral  Nation,  w'as  recently  living  among  the  Senecas  of 
Western  New  York. 

It  is  stated  in  the  "  History  of  the  County  of  Middlesex"  that 
over  60  years  ago,  "Edouard  Petit,  of  Black  River,  discovered 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building  on  the  Riviere  aux  Sables,  about 
40  miles  from  Samia.  Pacing  the  size,  he  found  it  to  have  been 
40x24  feet  on  the  ground.     On  the  middle  of  the  south  or  gable 
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end,  was  a  chimney  eighteen  feet  hi<^h,  in  excellent  preservation, 
built  of  stone,  with  an  open  tire  place.  The  tire  place  had  sunk 
below  the  surface.  This  ruin  had  a  garden  surrounding  it,  ten 
or  twelve  rods  wide  by  twenty  rods  in  length,  marked  by 
ditches  and  alleys.  Insidethe  walls  of  the  house  a  splendid  oak 
had  grown  to  be  three  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  stem  sixty  feet 
high  to  the  first  branch.  It  seemed  to  be  of  second  growth,  and 
must  have  been  150  years  reaching  its  proportions  as  seen  in 
1828-9." 

This  must  have  been  the  mission   of  S.   Francois  shown   on 
Sanson's  map. 


THE  IROQUOIS'  HUNTING  GROUND. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Neutrals,  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  remained  an  unpeopled  wilderness  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  unbroken  forest  teemed  with  deer,  racoons,  foxes, 
wolves,  bears,  squirrels  and  wild  turkej^s.  Millions  of  pigeons 
darkened  the  sky  in  their  seasons  of  migration.  For  generations 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  Neutrals,  the  Iroquois  resorted  to 
the  region  in  pursuit  of  game.  The  country  was  described  in 
maps  as  "Chasse  de  Castor  des  Iroquois"  the  Iroquois'  beaver 
ground.  Numerous  dams  constructed  by  these  industrious  little 
animals  still  remain  to  justify  the  description.   ■ 

The  French  built  forts  at  Detroit,  Niagara  and  Toronto  to 
intercept  the  beaver  traffic,  which  otherwise  might  be  shared  by 
the  Eng-lish  on  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  ;  but  for  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  no  settlement  was  attempted  on  the 
north  shore.  References  to  the  region  are  few  and  scanty. 
Travellers  did  not  penetrate  into  the  country.  Coasting  along 
the  shore  in  canoes  on  their  w^ay  to  Detroit,  they  landed  as 
rarely  as  possible  for  slielter  or  repose.  There  were  forest  paths 
well  k)iown  to  the  Indians,  by  which  they  portaged  their  canoes 
and  goods  from  one  water  stretch  to  another.  One  of  these  led 
from  the  site  of  Dundas  to  a  point  on  the  Grand  River  near 
Cainsville ;  another  from  the  latter  stream  to  the  Thames  River 
near  Woodstock;  and  a  third  from  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Thames  to  Lake  Huron.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  trail  fropi 
the  Huntly  farm  in  South  wold  on  the  River  Thames  (Lot  11, 
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Con.  1.)  to  the  mouth  of  Kettle  Creek ;  and  a  fifth  from  the 
Rondeau  to  M'Gregor's  Creek  near  Chatham.  These  were 
thorouf^hfares  of  travel  and  of  such  rude  commerce  as  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  savati^es  with  their  French  and  English  neighbors. 


THE  FRENCH  EXPLORATION. 

Joliet  was  the  first  Frenchman  to  ^  descend  Lake  Erie 
from  Detroit.  He  had  been  sent  by  Talon  to  investigate  the 
copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior.  He  returned  to  Quebec  in  the 
autumn  of  1669  by  way  of  the  lower  lakes,  instead  of  taking  the 
usual  route  by  the  French  River  and  the  Ottawa.  At  the  mouth 
of  Kettle  Creek  he  hid  his  canoe.  Thence  he  portaged,  doubtless 
by  the  well-known  trails  to  the  Thames  and  Grand  rivers,  until 
hi  reached  Burlington  Bay.  (e). 

At  the  Seneca  village  of  Tjnaouatoua,  midway  between  the 
Bay  and  the  Grand  River,  he  met  La  Salle  and  the  Sulpician 
priests,  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Galinee  on  their  way  to  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Ohio  River.  The  result  of  the  meeting  and  of  the 
information  given  by  Joliet  was  that  the  priests  altered  their 
purpose  and  decided  to  proceed  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  then  to 
the  Pottamatamies,  where  they  would  establish  their  mis.sion: 
whilst  La  Saile,  wiio  evidently,  was  dissatisfied  with  his  com- 
panions, went  back  with  Joliet  and,  it  is  now  pi-etty  generally 
believed,  discovered  the  Ohio  by  journeying  overland  from  the 
Seneca  villages  south  of  Lake  Ontario  during  the  winter  or  the 
following  spring.  Joliet  gave  the  missionaries  a  description  of 
his  route,  from  which  Galinee  was  able  to  make  a  map  which 
was  of  great  assistance  in  the  further  progress  of  their  ex- 
pedition, (f).  The  priests  descended  the  Grand  River  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  wintered  at  the  forks  of  Patterson's  Creek,  where  Port 
Dover  now  stands.  After  a  sojourn  of  five  months  and  eleven 
days,  during  which  they  were  visited  in  their  cabin  by  Iroquois 
beaver  hunters,  they  proceeded  westvrard  along  the  north  shore 
of  the  lake.  Losing  one  of  their  canoes  in  a  storm,  they  were 
obliged  to  divide  their  party.  ?our  men  with  the  luggage 
proceeded  in  the  two  remaining  canoes.  Five  of  the  party, 
including    apparently    the    two    priests,   made   the    wearisome 

(e)    This  is  the  most  probable  inference  from  the  facts  staled  by  Galinee. 

(/)     Galinee's  map  is  reproduced  in  Faillon's  IllStoire  de  la  Colonic  Francaise. 
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journey  on  foot  from  Long  Point  all  the  way  to  the  mouth  of 
Kettle  Creek,  where  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1670,  they  found 
Jol  let's  canoe,  and  the  party  was  reunited  for  the  rest  of  the 
long  journey  to  the  Sault.  Upon  leaving  their  winter  abode 
however  the  whole  party  had  first  proceeded  to  the  lake  shore, 
and  there  on  the  23rd  March  1670,  being  Passion  Sunday 
planted  a  cross,  as  a  memorial  of  their  long  sojourn,  .and  offered 
a  prayer.     The  official  record  is  as  follows: 

"  We  the  undersigned  certify  that  we  have  seen  affixed  on  the 
"lands  of  the  lake  called  Erie  the  arms  of  the  King  of  France 
"with  this  inscription:  The  year  of  salvation  1669,  Clement 
"  IX.  being  seated  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  Louis  XIV.  reigning  in 
"  France,  M.  de  Courcelle  being  governor  of  New  France,  and 
"  M.  Talon  being  intendant  therein  for  the  King,  there  arrived  in 
"  this  place  two  missionaries  from  Montreal  accompanied  by  seven 
"  other  Frenchmen,  who,  the  first  of  all  European  peoples,  have 
"  wintered  on  this  lake,  of  which,  as  of  a  territory  not  occupied, 
•'  they  have  ta.ken  possession  in  the  name  of  their  King  by  the 
"  apposition  of  his  arms,  which  they  have  attached  to  the  foot  of 
"  this  cross.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  signed  the  present 
"certificate." 

"FRANCOIS  DOLLIER, 
"  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Nantes  in  Brittany. 

"DE  GALINEE, 
"Deacon  of  the  Diocese  of  Rennes  in  Brittany." 

Galinee  grows  enthusiastic  over  the  abundance  of  game  and 
wild  fruits  opposite  Long  Point.  The  grapes  were  as  large 
and  as  sweet  as  the  finest  in  France.  The  wine  made  from  them 
was  as  good  as  vin  de  grave.  He  admires  the  profusion 
of  walnuts,  chestnuts,  wild  apples  and  plums.  Bears  were  fatter 
and  better  to  the  palate  than  the  most  "savory"  pigs  in  France. 
Deer  wandered  in  herds  of  50  to  100.  Sometimes  even  200 
would  be  seen  feeding  together.  In  his  enthusiasm  the  good 
priest  calls  this  region  "  the  terrestrial  paradise  of  Canada." 

Fortunately  for  the  explorers,  the  winter  was  as  mild  at 
Port  Dover  as  it  was"  severe  at  Montreal.  Patterson's  Creek 
was  however  still  frozen  over  on  the  26th  March,  when, 
having  portaged  their  goods  and  canoes  to  the  lake,  they 
embarked  to  resume  their  westward  journey.     They  had  to  pass 
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two  streams  before  they  arrived  at  the  sand  beach  which 
connected  Long  Point  with  the  mainland.  To  effect  the  first 
crossing-  they  walked  four  leagues  inland  before  they  found  a 
satisfactory  spot.  To  cross  Big  Creek,  they  were  obliged  to 
spend  a  whole  day  constructing  a  raft.  They  were  further 
delayed  by  a  prolonged  snow  storm  and  a  strong  north  wind. 
On  the  w^est  bank  was  a  meadow  more  than  200  paces  wide,  in 
passing  over  which  they  were  immersed  to  their  girdles  in  mud 
and  slush.  Arriving  at  the  sandy  ridge  which  then  connected 
Long  Point  with  the  mainland,  they  found  the  lake  on  the  other 
side  full  of  floating  ice,  and  concluded  that  their  companions  had 
not  ventured  to  proceed  in  their  frail  barques.  They  encamped 
near  the  sandbar  and  waited  for  the  canoes,  which  ha;d  doubtless 
been  delayed  by  the  weather.  The  missionaries  put  themselves 
on  short  rations  in  order  to  permit  the  hunters  to  keep  up  their 
strength  for  the  chase,  and  were  rewarded  with  a  stag  as  the 
result.  As  it  was  Holy  Week  the  whole  party  decided  not  to 
leave  the  spot  until  they  had  kept  their  Easter  together.  On 
the  Tuesday  following,  which  was  the  eighth  day  of  April,  they 
heard  mass  and,  although  the  lake  had  still  a  border  of  ice,  they 
launched  their  canoe,  and  continued  their  journey  as  before,  five 
of  the  party  going  by  land.  When  they  arrived  at  "the  place 
of  the  canoe,"  on  the  10th  great  was  their  disappointment  to  find 
that  the  Iroquois  had  anticipated  them  and  carried  it  away. 
Later  in  the  day  however  it  was  found,  hidden  between  two 
large  trees  on  the  other  side  of  a  stream.  The  discoverers  came 
upon  it  unexpectedly  whilst  looking  for  dry  wood  to  make  a 
fire,  and  bore  it  in  triumph  to  the  lake.  The  hunters  were  out 
the  whole  day  without  seeing  any  game.  For  five  or  six  days 
the  party  subsisted  on  boiled  maize,  no  meat  being  obtainable. 
Being  provided  now  with  three  canoes,  the  party  paddled  up  the 
lake  in  one  day  to  a  place  where  game  was  abundant.  The 
hunters  saw  more  than  200  deer  in  a  single  herd,  but  missed 
their  aim.  In  their  craving  for  flesh-meat,  they  shot  and 
skinned  a  poor  wolf  and  had  it  ready  for  the  kettle,  when  one 
of  their  men  perceived  twenty  or  thirty  deer  "on  the  other  side 
"  of  r,  small  lake  on  the  shore  of  which  we  were."  (g)     The  deer 


i^)     Evidently  the  Ronieau. 
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were  surrounded  and  forced  into  the  water,  where  10  were  killed, 
the  rest  being  permitted  to  escape.  Well  supplied  with  fresh 
and  smoked  meat  they  went  on  nearly  twenty  leagues  (about 
fifty  miles)  in  one  day,  "  as  far  as  a  long  point  which  you  will 
"  find  marked  in  the  map  of  Lake  Erie.  We  arrived  there  on  a 
"beautiiul  sand-beach  on  the  e<s,st  side  of  this  point."  (h)  Here 
disaster  o^^ertook  them.  They  had  drawn  up  their  canoes 
beyond  high  water  mark,  but  left  their  goods  on  the  sand  near 
the  water,  whilst  they  camped  for  the  night.  A  terrific  gale 
came  up  from  the  north-east,  and  the  water  of  the  lake  rose  until 
it  swept  with  violence  over  the  beach.  One  of  the  party  was 
awakened  by  the  roaring  of  the  waves^and  wind  and  aroused  the 
rest,  who  attempted  to  save  their  supplies.  Groping  with 
torches  along  the  shore,  they  succeeded  in  securing  the  cargo  of 
Galinee's  canoe,  and  of  one  of  DoUier's. '  The  other  canoe  load 
was  lost,  including  provisions,  goocis  for  bartering,  ammunition, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  altar  service,  with  which  they 
intended  establishing  their  mission  among  the  Pottawatamies. 
The  question  was  debated  whether  they  should  take  up  their 
mission  with  some  other  tribe,  or  go  back  to  Montreal  for  a  new 
altar  service  and  supplies,  and,  returning  at  a  later  period, 
establish  themselves  wherever  they  should  then  determine. 
Deciding  in  favor  of  the  lattet  view,  they  concluded  that  the 
return  journey  would  be  as  short  by  way  of  the  Sault  and  the 
French  River  as  by  the  route  which  they  had  followed  from  the 
east.  In  favor  of  this  decision  was  the  further  consideration 
that  not  only  would  they  see  a  new  Country  but  they  would 
have  the  escort  of  the  Ottawas  who  were  assembling  at  the  Sault 
for  their  annual  trading  visit  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Galinee 
continues  :  "  We  pursued  our  journey  accordingly  towards  the 
"  west,  and  after  having  made  about  100  leagues  on  Lake  Erie 
"arrived  at  the  place  where  the  Lake  of  the  Htirons,  otherwise 
"called  the  Fresh-tvater  Sea  of  the  Hurons,  or  the  Michigan,  dis- 
"  charges  itself  into  that  lake.  This  outlet  is  perhaps  half  a 
"  league  wide  and  turns  sharply  to  the  north-east,  so  that  we 
"  were  in  a  measure  retracing  our  steps;  at  the  end  of  six  leagues 
"  we  found  a  place  that  was  very  remarkable  and  held  in  great 


(k)     This  was  Point  Pelee. 
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In  that  part  of  the  township  of  South  wold  included  in  the 
peninsula  between  Talbot  Creek  and  the  most  we.sterh^  b'ind  of 
Kettle  Creek  there  were  until  a  comparatively  recent  date 
several  Indian  earthworks,  which  were  well-known  to  the 
pioneers  of  the  Talbot  Settlement.  What  the  tooth  of  time  had 
spared  for  more  than  two  centuries  yielded  however  to  the 
settler's  plough  and  harrow,  and  but  one  or  two  of  these  inter- 
esting reminders  of  an  almost  forgotten  race  remain  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  archaeologist  or  of  the  historian.  Fortun- 
ately, the  most  important  of  all  is  still  almost  in  its  original  con- 
dition. It  is  that,  which  has  become  knov-'n  to  readers  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute  as  the  Southwold  Earth- 
work. It  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Chester  Henderson, 
Lot  Number  Four  North  on  Talbot  Road  East.  Mr.  David 
Boyle  in  the  Arch  geological  Reports  printed  in  1891  has  given 
the  results  of  his  examinations  of  the  mounds.  A  carefull}'  pre- 
pared plan  made  from  actual  survey  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Campbell,  C. 
E.,  for  the  Elgin  Historical  and  Scientific  Institute  of  St. 
Thomas,  was  presented  by  the  latter  to  the  Canadian  Institute- 
(a)  These  will  together  form  a  valuable,  and,  it  is  hoped,  a  per- 
manent record  of  this  interesting  memorial  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  South-western  Ontario. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  been  acquainted  with  "the  old 
fort,"  as  it  was  called,  since  the  year  1867.  At  that  time  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  Since  then  the  woods  have  been 
cleared  away,  except  within  the  fort  and  north  of  it.  Indeed,  a 
considerable  number  of  trees  have  been  felled  witlnn  the  south 
ern  part  of  the  enclosure.  In  the  mounds  themselves  trees  are 
abundant,  and  there  are  many  in  the  moat  or  ditch  between. 
The  stumps  of  those  which  have  been  cut  down  are  so  many 
chronological  facts,  from  which  the  age  of  the  fort   may   be  con- 


fa)  Mr.  J.  H.  Scott,  of  8t.  Thomas,  has  ina<le  a  nunihor  of  photographs  of  th^ 
moumls  at  the  instance  of  an  American  lady,  who,  it  is  unilerstood,  will  repro' 
duce  them  in  a  work  about  to  be  published  by  her. 
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jcctm-ed  with  some  appr„„cl,  t„  „„ 

enclosure  exhibits  2^rU^,^jrT''^  ""  ""■''*  '^■''^''"  the 
f-  oldest  fee  within  th  Insl^™"'"''  ^' ""«  P'-'-Wy 
banbuent  shows  197  ri«„,    hi  i '"^P'"'  '"  *!'«  outer   ™,. 

'--h  stuu,p  shows  21  ri;.':?'  ''";"""■  ■""'  ""'-•  waHs  1 
t-es  were  eut  ,low„  a  go^  ',.; "l  T  '"'      '^""■'-  °f  »"«= 

tl.c»e  stun,ps.  it  would  be  sa  e  ZZSiT  .:''''■  ''"''«'"«  f'™" 
at  about  two  hundred  year  wi 1 1  " '"'"  '^  *«■«  °f  *'>«  forest 
o'^'er.     The  area  euclosi,  H;  e  '!,:":'  '^^  '^  '-  a  little 

numerous  hun.n.ocks  forn.ed  by  the    1     '  '™"'   "'"^  «'•« 

trees.  The  walls  were  .naniesL  thro  '"''  /'"'"P^  "'  f""«' 
There  is  an  exception  on  th  tu  I  a  "h  "  T  ""  °"'-'- 
«Klew-as  higher,  and  to  «ettl.ereauiX  ,  ?•  "'"  S''"""''  "ut- 
th.-own  up  on  both  wall'^  from  the  ill™'""  "^^  ^^^">  "'- 
on  the  exterior  wail  from  the  outside  prf"''''  ^  '''"  «- 
completely  round  the  enclosure  exett  wlt  !  "^  "'"''^  '™'^ 
the  bttle  stream  was  utilised  to'  ek  o„t  [  "  "  "'''''  ''"•'''  °f 
01-  SIX  rods  on  the  west  side  „l  '""'"'  '"*"  for   five 

the  south  en.l  of  this  gap  Is  hi  ori"  T  *'"  P'™'  Opposite 
outer  wall.  The  wail!  have  be t^^  "  '"'"T"  ""™^'''  '^^ 
other  places,  doubtless  bv  settle!-!  ,  \    "^"^  '"    °'">   "r  two 

The  writer  accompani  dp       "?,'""'"'■■  -™-  them. 
»P""g  and  fall  of  1891      T,!  "P''""  °"    ''«   "sits   in  the 

-K'  Scientific  Insftute  Ld!  a  p:::'?  "'  'T  ^'^''"  ""'^'""^ 
a  large  ash-heap  south-east  rf  th  l^t     T'? '',  r'»"-«°n   of 
frequently  dug  into  during  the  last  scor         ^     '  '""""'"''■   ''^en 
ample  results,  it  is  .aid.  In  ti/e  tr  „?'?"'°  "'  ^'---   -"h 
various  kinds.     There  still  remained  f.  ™'   "nplements   of 

e  nppings  of  flint,  stones  pa  alT"!  r™™"''/'™"-''^"''''  »nd 
of  heat,  fragments  of  pott^y  "1  '  ^T'  '?"  ''"  '^'="<'" 
low  stage  of  artistic  development  fi%,^"^'  '''°^™''  '^  very 
bones;  of  smai,  animals.  ttr^Lts  "of  V'""'  »-•--'' 
W.tlm,  the  enclosure,  corn-cobs  we  °%       f^"^'"'''    '"""l»ets. 

"be-:t!;it!:^ --^^^^^^^^^^^     Kt- '"  ">«  ^- 

and  a  i,  i„,  a?::])' J:™  "^ "t -[l  """"^'■'^-  «»''-»- 
been  found  m  the  neighborhood  „l^t-  T"""*^*PPears  to  have 
tween  them  and  any  C"peZ\C'"^  '°  ""'^  intccourse  bl! 
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It  would  seem  that  the_  earth-work  was  constructed  in  the 
inidst  of  a  large  clearing,  and  that  the  forest  grew  up  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  occupants.  A  few  saplings,  however, 
may  have  been  permitted  to  spring  up  during  their  occupancy 
for  the  sake  of  the  shelter  they  might  afford.  These  are  repre- 
sented by  the  oldest  stumps  above  mentioned. 

The  question,  who  were  the  buililers,  is  an  interesting 
one.  To  answer  it  we  need  not  go  back  to  a  remoter  period 
than  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Iroquois 
after  destroying  the  Huron  Settlements  turned  their  attention  to 
the  southwest,  and. the  Neutral  Nation  ceased  to  exist.  The 
enclosure  was,  we  may  reasonably  believe,  a  fortified  village  of 
the  Neutrals  at  the  time  of  their  evacuation  of  this  province, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  millennium  ago. 

Substantially  all  that  is  known  of  the  Neutrals  is  to  be  found 
in  Champlain's  works,  Sagard's  History,  the  Relations  and  Jour- 
nal of  the  Jesuits,  and  Sanson's  map  of  1656.  A  digest  of  the 
information  contained  therein  is  given  in  the  following  pages. 
The  writer  has  availed  himself  of  one  or  two  other  works  for 
some  of  the  facts  mentioned.  Mr.  Benjamin  Suite's  interesting 
and  learned  articles  on  "  Le  pays  des  grands  lacs  au  XVIIe 
Siecle"  in  that  excellent  magazine,  "Le  Canada  Francais,"  have 
been  most  valuable  in  this  connection. 

The  first  recorded  visit  to  the  Neutrals  was  in  the  winter  of 
1026,  by  a  Recollet  father,  De  Laroche-Daillon.  His  ex- 
periences are  narrated  by  himself,  and  Sagard,  who  includes  the 
narrative  in  liis  history,  supplements  it  with  (me  or  two  addi- 
tional facts. 

In  company  with  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Brebeuf  and  De  Noue, 
Daillon  left  Quebec  witli  the  purpose  of  visiting  and  converting 
the  Hurons,  who  were  settled  in  vilhi^es  between  the  Georgian 
Bay  and  Lake  Simcoe.  After  the  usual  hardships,  journeying 
liy  canoe  anrl  portage,  b}'  way  of  the  Ottawa  and  French  Rivers, 
they  arrived  at  their  destination.  The  ill-fated  Brule  told  won- 
derful stories  of  a  nation,  whom  the  French  called  the  Neutrals, 
and  Father  Joseph  Le  Caron  wrote  Daillon  urging  him  to  con- 
tinue his  journey   as  far  as  tlieir  country. 

He  set  out  accordingly  on  the  18th  October,  162G,    with    two 
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othei'  Frenchmen,  GrenoUe  and  La  Vallee.  Passing  through  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Tobacco  Nation,  he  met  one  of  their 
chiefs,  who  not  merely  ottered  his  services  as  guide,  but  fur- 
nished Indian  porters  to  carry  tlieir  packs  and  their  scanty  pro- 
visions. They  slept  live  nights  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  sixth 
day  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Neutrals.  In  this  as  well  as  in 
four  other  villages  which  they  visited,  they  were  hospitably 
entertained  with  presents  of  food,  including  venison,  pumpkins, 
"neintahou}^"  and  "th(5  best  tliey  had."  Their  dress  excited  the 
astonishment  of  their  Indian  hosts,  who  were  also  surprised  that 
the  missionaiy  asked  nothing  from  thnm  but  that  they  should 
raise  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

What  excited  raptures  of  admiration,  however,  according  to 
his  narrative  was  to  see  him  retire  for  praj^er  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day;  for  they  had  never  seen  any  priests  beyond  passing 
glimpses  when  visiting  amongst  the  neighboring  Hurons  and 
Tobacco  Indians. 

At  the  sixth  village,  Ounontisaston,  in  which  Daillon  had 
been  advised  to  take  up  his  abode,  a  counci?  was  held  at  his 
instance.  He  observes  that  the  councils  are  called  at  the  will  of 
the  chiefs,  and  held  either  in  a  wigwam  or  in  the  open  air,  the 
audience  being  seated  on  the  ground  ;  that  silence  is  jsreserved 
whilst  a  chief  is  addressing  the  assembly,  and  that  what  they 
have  once  concluded  and  settled  is  inviolably  observed  and 
performed  by  them. 

Daillon  explained  that  he  had  come  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  make  alliance  and  friendship  with  them  and  to  invite 
them  to  come  and  trade,  and  begged  them  to  permit  him  to"  stay 
in  their  country  "to  instruct  them  in  the  laws  of  our  God,  which 
is  the  only  means  of  going  to  Paradise."  They  agreed  to  all  he 
proposed  and  in  return  for  his  gifts  of  knives  and  other  trijfles, 
they  adopted  him  as  "citizen  and  child  of  the  country,"  and  as  a 
mark  of  great  affection  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  Souharissen.. 
who  became  his  father  and  host.  The  latter  was,  according  to 
Daillon,  the  chief  of  the  greatest  renown  and  authority  that  had 
ever  been  known  in  all  the  nations,  being  chief  not  only  of  his 
own  village,  but  of  all  those  of  his  nation,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-eight,  besides  several  little  hamlets  of  seven  to  eight 
cabins  built  in  different  places  convenient  for  fishing,  hunting,  or 
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ealtivafcing  the  ground.  Souharissen  had  acquired  his  absolute 
and  extraordinary  authority  by  his  courage  and  his  success  in 
war.  He  had  been  several  times  at  war  with  the  seventeen 
tribes,  who  were  the  enemies  of  his  I'ace,  and  from  all  he  had 
brought  back  the  heads  of  those  he  had  slain,  or  prisoners  taken 
alive,  as  tokens  of  his  prowees.  His  authority  was  without 
example  amongst  other  tribes. 

The  Neutrals  are  reported  by  Daillon  as  being  very  warlike, 
armed  only  with  war  club  and  bow,  and  dexterous  in  their  use. 
His  companions  having  gone  back,  the  missionary  remained 
alone,  "the  happiest  man  in  the  world,"  seeking  to  advance  the 
glory  ot"  God  and  to  find  the  mouth  of  tlu-  river  of  the  Iroquois, 
(probably  the  Niagara,)  in  order  to  conduct  the  savages  to  the 
French  trading  posts.  He  visited  them  in  their  huts,  found  them 
very  manageable  and  learned  their  customs.  He  remarked  that 
there  were  no  deformed  people  amongst  them.  The  children, 
who  were  sprightly,  naked  and  unkempt,  were  taught  by  him  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  natives  were  willing  that  at  least  four  canoes  should  q:o 
to  trade  if  he  would  conduct  them,  but  nobody  knew  the  way. 
Yroquet,  an  Indian  known  in  the  country,  who  had  come 
hunting  with  twenty  of  his  tribe  and  secured  five  hundred  beaver 
skins,  declined  to  give  him  any  indication  of  the  mouth  of  the 
riv^er;buthe  agreed  with  .several  Hurons  in  assuring  Daillon 
that  a  journey  of  ten  days  would  take  him  to  the  trading  post 
The  missionary,  however,  was  afraid  of  taking  one  river  for 
another  and  getting  lost  or  perishing  of  hunger. 

For  three  months  he  was  treated  with  kindness.  Then  the 
Hurons  became  jealous  lest  the  trade  should  be  diverted  from 
them.  They  accordingly  circulated  rumors  through  every 
village,  that  Daillon  was  a  great  magician,  that  he  had  poisoned 
the  air  in  their  country,  and  many  had  died  ir.  consequence,  that 
if  he  was  not  killed  soon,  he  would  burn  up  their  villages  and 
kill  their  children,  with  other  stories  as  extraordinary  and 
alarming  about  the  entire  French  nation.'  The  Neutrals  were  easily 
influenced  by  the  reports.  Daillon's  life  was  in  danger  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  The  rumor  reached  Brebeuf  and  De  Noue, 
that  he  had  been  killed.  They  at  once  despatched  Grenolle  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  with  instructions  to  bring  Daillon  back  if 
alive.      He  acquiesced,  and  returned  to  the  Huron  country. 
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He  speaks  of  a  Neutral  villao-e  cilled    r)„  ,.- 

NeutnJ   country    7hLT  '   '""'  '='>'*'■"""'  «■''''  '!>« 

taking   them    bv    ,1,.|,,;„     n  '       *  ""'*'™   '"»''e  of 

enclosure    heir  nra  f  L  n""   ""°    "   «™''"-^"-^    "••"™«'i''g 

they  nee  ie        or  r!     ^  '"''"^'  "'""^'  """""  "->' «"''  -l-thef 
notlil,  al    tlrbel  thll  '■^'"°"  *'^«'  »a,s  that  if  they  did 

*Hey  had  been  ^^o^'i^it^r  ar:;:::\t  i:r  '^"^; 

bustards,  turkey      era,;?  F"  "'""  *''°^=   "^  J'''™-. 

ti.e  country  tXb'rw,"L^Vt:;:tT''  TT"^'  '" 
milder   than  "i„    Canada"     K^  ,     ?  !  '  •'^'°^*^'^   ^"^^ 

November.     The  cW  t    .  T""   ^^"^  ^"""^  ^>'   ''''   22nd 

feet  Th.,  -'''^^^'^^Pest  was  not  more  than  two  and  a  ],alf 
teet.  Thaw  set  m  on  the  26th  of  January.  On  the  8th  \hIu 
the  snow  was  irone  fi-nm  +k^  i  ,  Jiaieh 

x«i  veg-.caDles  in  abundance,  and  excellent  nU  W^ 
expresses  his  surprise  tJiat  the  Meroh.ntJ'  P.  ^''^^^'^"t  od.  He 
some  Frenchman  to  winter  htu^erZt'  ^^"^1"^^  ^^^ -°t  sent 

st-i  ..ui.  ,i,.„  .„„„„,,  ^  „„,^|_|„,^,_  ^,  J_^~'|;^ 
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Neutrals'  country  was  eighty  leagues  (about  200  miles)  in 
extent,  and  that  they  j-aised  very  good  tobacco  which  they 
traded  with  their  neighbors.  They  were  called  Neutrals  on 
account  of  their  neutrality  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois; 
but  they  were  allies  of  the  Cheveux  Releves  (the  Ottawas) 
against  their  mortal  enemies  of  the  Nation  of  Fire.  Sagard  w.us 
dissuaded  by  some  members  of  the  French  trading  company 
from  attempting  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  the  Hurons  and 
the  Iroquois.  It  was  supposed  that  this  would  divert  the 
trade  of  the  Hurons  from  Quebec  by  sending  it  through  the 
Iroquois  country  to  the  Dutch  of  the  Hudson  River.  At  so 
early  a  date  did  the  question  of  closer  trade  relations  between 
the  territories  north  and  south  of  the  lakes  agitate  the  minds  of 
statesmen  and  men  of  commerce. 

In  the  winter  of  1640-1,  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  Brebeuf 
and  Chaumonot  traversed  the  country  of  the  Neutrals.  The 
former  composed  a  dictionary  showing  the  ditlerences  between 
the  kindred  dialects  of  the  Hurons  and  Neutrals.  Chaumonot 
made  a  map  of  the  country,  which  is  not  extant,  but  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  it  was  the  authority  for  the  delineation 
of  the  territory  on  Sanson's  map  of  1650  and  Ducreux's  Latin 
map  of  1G60.  From  the  facts  hereinafter  detailed  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  reached  the  Detroit  River,  and  that  they 
visited  and  named  the  Neutral  village  of  which  the  Southwold 
Earthwork  is  the  memorial.  The  lirst  printed  map  in  which 
Lake  Erie  is  show^n  was  made  b}''  N.  Sanson  d'Abbeville, 
geographer  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  and  printed  in  Paris,  with 
"privilege  du  Roy"  for  twenty  years,  in  the  year  1(550.  It  is  a 
map  of  eastern  North  America.  The  sources  of  information  are 
stated  in  general  terms,  which  may  be  translated  as  follows: 
"The  most  northerly  portion  i.^:  drawn  from  the  various  Relations 
"of  the  English,  Danes,  etc.  Towards  ,tlie  south  the  coasts  of 
"Virginia,  New  Sweden,  New  Netherlands  and  New  England 
"are  drawn  from  those  of  the  English,  Dutch,  etc.  The  Great 
"River  of  Canada,  or  of  St.  Lawrence  and  all  the  neighboring 
"regions  (environs)  are  according  to  the  Relations  of  the  French." 

Now,  we  know  that  Father  Raj'mbault  visited  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  in  1G41  and  mapped  Lake  Superior,  and  that  Father 
Chaumonot  in  the  same  year  rendered  the   same  service  for  the 
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Neutral  Coiintiy.  Sanson's  map  is  fairly  accurate  for  the  upper 
lakes,  when  compared  with  some  maps  published  at  mucli  later 
periods  when  the  lakes  had  become  tolerably  well  known  to 
traders  and  travellers.  It  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the 
general  contour  of  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair  and  Huron,  with  several 
of  the  streams  emptying  into  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron  on  both 
the  Canadian  and  the  American  sides,  with  the  names  of  tribes 
inhabiting  both  shores,  and  with  the  locations  of  iive  towns  of 
the  Neutrals,  besides  some  town^  of  the  Tobacco  Nation.  The 
Neutral  towns  are  given  as  S.  Francois,  (north-east  of  Sarnia)  S. 
Michel,  (a  little  east  of  Sandwich),  S.  Joseph,  (apparently  in  the 
county  of  Kent),  Alexis,  (a  few  miles  west  of  a  stream,  which 
flows  into  Lake  Erie  about  midway  between  the  Detroit  and 
Niagara  Rivers,  and  wdiere  the  shore  bends  farthest  inland),  (/_>) 
and  N.  D.  des  Anges(on  the  West  bank  of  a  considerable  river, 
probably  the  Grand  River,  near  where  Brantford  now  stands). 
The  Detroit  and  Niagara  Rivers  and  four  streams  flowing  into 
Lake  Erie  between  them  are  shown  but  not  named.  The  great 
cataract  is  called  "Ongiara  Sault."  The  name  Ongiara  may, 
however,  be  that  of  the  Neutral  village  east  of  the  Falls.  Lake 
St.  Clair  is  called  Lac  des  Eaux  de  Mer,  or  Sea-water  Lake, 
possibly  from  the  mineral  springs  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
country  of  the  Tobacco  Nation  includes  the  Bruce  peninsula  and 
extends  from'  the  Huron  country  on  the  east  to  Lake  Huron  on 
the  west,  and  Burlington  Bay  on  the  southeast.  The  Neutral 
Country  {Nevitre  oil  Attioaandarons)  would  embrace  the  whole 
of  southwestern  Ontario  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Ontario  to  a  stream  which  flows  into  Lake  Huron 
about  midway  between  Point  Edward  and  Cape  Hurd,  and  which 
is  probably  the  Maitland  River.  The  tribes  to  the'  south  of  the 
lakes  are  indicated  from  the  Niagara  River  to  Lake  Superior. 
The  Eries  or  "Eriechronons,  ou  du  Chat,"  are  south-east  of  Lake 
Erie ;  the  '  Ontarraronon"  are  w^est  of  what  is  probably  the 
Cuyahoga  River;  at  the  southwest  of  the  lake  appear  the 
"Squenqioronon ;"  west  of  the  Detroit  River  are  the  "Aictaer- 
onon;"  west  of  Port  Huron  the  "Couarronon;"  Huron  County  in 


(/>)     Alexis  corresponds  with  the  actual  position    of   the   Southwold  Earthwork, 
and  the  stream  with  that  of  Kettle  Creek. 
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Micliit^an  is  occupied  by  the  "Ariaetoeronon ;"  at  the  head  of 
Saginaw  Bay  and  extending  southward  through  Michigan  are 
the  "Assistaeronons  ou  du  Feu  :"  in  the  peninsula  extending 
noi'th  to  Mackinac  are  the  "Oukouarararonons  ;"  beyond  them- 
Lake  Michigan  appears  as  "Lac  de  Puans;"  then  come  the 
northern  peninsula  and  "Lac  Superieur."  Manitoulin  Lsland  is 
marked  "Chsveux  Releves :"  the  old  French  name  for  the 
Ottawas.  The  Tobacco  Nation  called  "N.  du  Petun  on 
Sanhionontateheronons"  includes  villages  of  "S.  Simon  et  S, 
lude"  in  the  Bi'uce  promontory,  "S.  Pierre  "  near  the  south  end 
of  the  County  of  Bruce,  and  "S.  Pol,"  southwest  of  a  lake  which 
may  be  Scugog. 

To  return  to  the  narratives,  these  agree  in  stating 
that  the  Neutrals,  like  tlieir  kinsmen  of  the  Huron,  Tobacco 
and  Iroquois  Nations,  were  a  numerous  and  sedentary  race 
living  in  villages  and  cultivating  their  fields  of  maize, 
tobacco  and  pumpkins.  They  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
eastern  and  northern  tribes,  but  at  enmity  with  those  of  the 
west,  especially  the  Nation  of  Fire,  against  whom  they  were 
constantly  sending  out  war  parties.  By  the  western  tribes  it 
would  appear  that  those  west  of  the  Detroit  River  and  Lake 
Huron  are  invariably  meant. 

Champlain  refers  to  the  Neutrals  in  1616  as  a  powerful 
nation,  holding  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  numbering  4,000 
warriors.  Ah'eady  they  were  in  alliance  \^ith  the  Cheveux 
Releves  (the  Ottawas),  whom  he  visited  in  the  Bruce  Peninsula,, 
against  the  Nation  of  Fire.  He  states  that  the  Neutrals  li^'ed 
two  days'  journey  southward  of  the  Cheveux  Releves,  and  the 
Nation  of  Fire  ten  fjiay^  from  the  latter.  The  Nation  of  Fire 
occupied  part  of  what  is  now  Michigan,  probably  as  far  east 
as  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  Rivers. 

Describing  his  visit  to  the  Cheveux  Releves,  he  adds: — "I  had 
"a  great  desire  to  go  and  see  that  Nation  (the  Neutrals),  had  not 
"the  tribes  where  we  were  dissuaded  rae  from  it,  saying  that 
"the  year  before  one  of  ours  had  killed  one  of  them,  being  at  war 
"with  the  Entouhoroiions  (the  Senecas),  and  that  they  were 
"angry  on  account  of  it,  representing  to  us  that  they  are  ver}' 
"subject  to  vengeance,  not  looki)ig  to  those  who  dealt  the  blow, 
"but  the    first  whom    they  meet    of  the    nation,  or   even    their 
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"friends,  they  make  them  bear  the  penalty,  when  they  can  catch 
"any  of  them  unless  beforeliand  peace  had  been  made  with  them, 
"and  one  had  given  them  some  gifts  and  presents  for  the 
"relatives  of  the  deceased;  which  prevented  me  for  the  time 
"from  going  there,  although  some  of  that  nation  assured  us  that 
'■  they  would  do  us  no  harm  for  that.  This  decided  us,  and 
"occasioned  our  returning  by  the  same  I'oad  as  we  had  come,  and 
"continuing  my  journey,  I  found  the  nation  of  the  Pisierinij  etc." 

Brebeuf,  who  reckoned  the  Hurons  at  more  than  80,000, 
describes  the  Neutrals  in  1 634  as  much  more  numerous  than  the 
former.  The  Relation  of  1641  gives  them  at  least  12,000,'  but 
adds  that  notwithstanding  the  wars,  famine  and  disease  (small 
pox),  which  since  three  years  had  prevailed  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  the  country  could  still  furnish  4,000  warriors,  the  exact 
number  estimated  by  Cliamplain  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier. 
The  name  of  the  Neutrals  is  variously  given  as  Attikadaron, 
Atiouandaronk,  Attiouandaron,  Attiwandaronk,  but  the  last 
is  the  more  common.  The  name  signified  "people  who  spoke  a 
slightly  different  dialect,"  and  the  Hurons  were  known  to  the 
Neutrals  by  tiie  same  name.  The  latter  are  mentioned  in  the 
Relations  as  one  of  the  twelve  numerous  and  sedentary  nations 
who  spoke  a  common  language  with  the  Hurons.  The 
Oueanohronons  formed  "  one  of  the  nations  associated  with  the 
Neutral  Nation."  They  are  afterwards  called  in  the  same 
Relation  (1689)  the  Wenrohronons,  and  are  said  to  have  lived  on 
the  borders  of  the  Iroquois,  more  than  eight}^  leagues  from  the 
Huron  country.  So  long  as  they  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Neutrals  they  were  safe  from  the  dreaded  Iroquois ;  but  a 
misunderstanding  having  arisen  between  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  flee  m  order  to  avoid  extermination  bj^  the  latter. 
They  took  refuge,  more  than  600  m  all,  with  the  Hurons,  and 
were  received  in  the  most  friendly  and  hospitable  manner. 

The  Relation  of  1640  speaks  of  a  Huron  map  communicated 
by  Father  Paul  Ragueneau  in  which  a  large  number  of  tribes, 
most  of  them  acquainted  with  the  Huron  language,  are  shown, 
including  the  Iroquois,  the  Neutrals,  the  Eries,  etc.  The 
"Mission  of  the  AjDostles  "  was  established    among   the   Tobacco 

Note. — This  is  a  literal  translation,  and  shows  the  crudity  of  Champlain's  sailor  style 
of  composition. 
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Nation  by  Garnier  and  Jogues  in  1640.  Nine  villages  visited  by 
them  were  endowed  by  the  missionaries  with  the  names  of 
apostles,  two  of  which  are  given  in  Sanson's  map  of  1656.  (c) 
In  one  'bourg"  called  S.  Thomas,  they  baptized  a  boy  five  years 
old  belonging  to  the  Neutral  Nation,  who  died  immediately 
afterwards.  'He  saw  himself  straightway  out  of  banish- 
ment and  happy  in  his  own  country."  The  famine  had  driven 
his  parents  to  the  village  of  the  Tobacco  Nation.  The  devoted 
missionaries  add,  that  this  was  the  first  fruits  of  the  Neutral 
nation. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  "  The  Mission  of  the  Angels  " 
was  begun  among  the  Neutrals.  The  lot  fell  upon  Jean  de 
Brebeuf  and  Joseph  Marie  Chaumonot.  The  former  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  Jesuit  Mission.  He  had  .spent  three  years  among 
the  Hurons  from  1626  to  1629,  and,  after  the  restoration  of 
Canada  to  the  French  by  Charles  I.,  he  had  returned  in  1634  to 
the  scene  of  his  earlier  labors.  His  associate  had  only  come 
from  France  the  year  before.  Brebeuf  was  distinguished  for  his 
mastery  of  the  native  tongues,  and  Chaumonot  had  been 
recognized  as  an  apt  student  of  languages.  The  plan  of  the 
Jesuits  was  to  establish  in  the  new  mission  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent residenCvi,  which  should  be  the  "  retreat  "  of  the  mission- 
aries of  the  surrounding  country,  as  Ste.  Marie  was  of  those  of 
the  Hui'on  mission. 

Lalemant  from  their  report  describes  the  Neutral  Nation  as 
exceedingly  populous,  including  about  forty  villages  ("bourgs 
ou  bourgades.")  The  nearest  villages  were  four  or  five  days' 
journey  or  about  forty  leagues  (100  miles)  distant  from  the 
Hurons,  going  due  south.  He  estimates  the  difierence  in  latitude 
between  Ste.  Marie  and  the  nearest  village  of  the  Neutrals  to  the 
south  at  about  1  °55\  Elsewhere  the  distance  is  spoken  of  as 
about  thirty  leagues. 

From  the  first  "bourg,"  going  on  to  the  south  or  south-west 
(a  mistake  for  south-east  it  would  seem,)  it  was  about  four  days' 
journey  to  the  mouth  of  the   Niagara  River.     On  this  side  ol  the 


{c)  The  principal  "Iwurg"  wa.s  Ehwae,  surnamed  S.  Pierre  et  S.  I'aul.  If  S.  Pierre 
on  Sanson's  map  is  the  same  place,  this  must  have  been  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
county  of  Bruce.  The  other  village  or  mission  shown  on  the  map  is  S.  Simon  et  S 
lude. 
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river,  and  not  beyond  it,  as  "  some  map  "  lays  it  down,  (Cham- 
plain's,  doubtless,)  were  most  of  the  "bourgs "  of  the  Neutral 
Nation  There  were  three  or  four  on  the  other  side  tow^ards  the 
Eries.  Lalemant  claims,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that 
the  French  were  the  first  Europeans  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Neutrals.  The  Hurons  and  Iroquois  were  sworn  enemies  to 
each  other,  but  in  a  wigwam  or  even  a  camp  of  the  Neutrals 
until  recently  each  had  been  safe  from   the  other's  vengeance. 

Latterly  however  the  unbridletl  fury  of  the  hostile  nations 
had  not  respected  even  the  neutral  ground  of  their  mutual 
friends.  Friendly  as  they  were  to  the  Hurons  and  Iro(|Uois, 
the  Neutrals  engaged  in  cruel  wars  with  other  nations  to  the 
west,  particularly  the  Nation  of  Fire,  as  has  been  stated  above. 
The  previous  year  a  hundred  prisoners  had  been  taken  from  the 
latter  tribe.  This  year,  returning  with  2,000  warriors,  the 
Neutrals  had  carried  off  more  tham  170.  Fiercer  than  the 
Hurons,  they  burned  their  female  prisoners.  Their  clothing  and 
mode  of  living  differed  but  little  from  those  of  the  Hurons. 
They  had  Indian  corn,  beans  and  pumpkins  in  equal  abundance. 
Fish  were  abundant,  different  species  being  met  with  in  different 
places.  The  country  was  a  famous  hunting  ground.  Elk,  deer, 
wild  cats,  wolves,  "black  beasts"  (squirrels)  beaver  and  other 
animals  valuable  for  their  skins  and  flesh,  were  in  abundance. 
It  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  more  than  half  a  foot  of  snow^  This 
year  thei'e  was  more  than  three  feet.  The  deep  snow  had 
facilitated  the  hunting,  and,  in  happy  contrast  with  the  famine 
which  had  prevailed,  meat  w^as  plentiful.  They  had  also  n)ulti- 
tudes  of  wild  turkey's  which  went  in  flocks  through  the  fields 
and  woods.  Fruits  were  no  more  plentiful  than  amongst  the 
Hurons,  except  that  chestnuts  abounded,  and  wild  apples  were  a 
little  larger. 

Their  manners  and  customs,  and  family  and  political  govern- 
ment, were  very  much  like  those  of  the  other  Indian  tribes,  but 
they  w^ere  distinguished  from  the  Hurons  by  their  greater 
dissoluteness  and  indecency.  On  the  other  hanci  thny  were 
taller,  stronger  and  better  formed. 

Their  burial  customs  were  peculiar,  although  similar  customs 
are  reported  at  this  day  amongst  some  African  tribes.  The 
bodies  remained  in  their  wigwams  until  decomposition  rendered 
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theiu  insupportable,  when  they  were  put  outside  ou  a  scaffold. 
Sjon  afterward,  the  bones  were  removed  and  arranged  within 
their  houses  on  both  sides  in  sight  of  the  inmates,  where  thej^ 
remained  until  tlie  feast  of  the  dead.  Having  these  movirnful 
objects  before  their  eyes,  the  women  habitually  indulged  in  cries 
and  laments,  in  a  kind  of  cliant 

The  Neutrals  were  distinguished  for  the  multitude  and 
quality  of  their  madmen,  who  were  a  privileged  class.  Hence  it 
was  common  for  bad  Indians  to  assume  the  character  of  maniacs 
in  order  to  perpetrate  crimes  without  fear  of  punishment. 
The  Jesuits  suffered  very  much  from  their  malice.  Some  old 
men  told  them  that  the  Neutrals  used  to  carry  on  war  "towards" 
a  certain  western  nation,  who  would  seem  to  have  lived  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  "  porcelain,  which  are  the  pearls  of 
the  country,"  was  obtained  from  a  kind  of  oysters.  It  is  an 
undoubteil  fact  that  a  traffic  was  carried  on  with  tribes  as  far 
south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  whom  shells  used  for 
wampum  were  obtained  by  successive  interchanges  of  com- 
modities with  intervening  tribes.  They  had  also  some  vague 
notion  of  alligators,  which  are  apparently  referred  to  by  the  des- 
cription, "  certain  aquatic  animals,  larger  and  swifter  than  elk," 
against  which  these  same  people  had  "a  kind  of  war,"  the  details 
of  which  are  somewhat  amusing,  as  given  by  Lalemant. 

The  two  Jesuits  left  Ste.  Marie  the  2nd  November,  1640, 
with  two  French  servants  (probably  "  donnes,")  and  an  Indian. 
They  slept  four  nights  in  the  woods.  The  fifth  day  they  arrived 
at  the  first  village  ("bourg")  of  the  Neutral  Nation  calle<l 
Kandoucho,  but  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  All  Saints. 
This  is  probably  the  same  as  N.  D.  des  Anges  on  Sanson's  map, 
and  was  not  far  perhaps  from  the  site  of  Brantford. 

Owing  to  the  unfavorable  reports  which  had  been  spread 
through  the  country  about  the  Jesuits,  the  latter  were  anxious  to 
explain  their  purposes  to  a  council  of  the  chiefs  and  old  men. 
The  head  chief,  "who  managed  the  affttirs  of  the  public"  was 
called  Tsohahissen  (doubtless  the  same  as  Daillon's  Souharissen). 
His  "  bourg"  was  "in  the  middle  of  the  country;"  to  reach  it,  one  had 
to  pass  through  several  other  villages  ("  bourgs  et  bourgades.")  In 
Sanson's  map,  Alexis  is  placed  almost  exactly  "in  the  middle  of  the 
country  "  of  the  Neutrals.     No  other   village  is  marked  on  the 
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map,  to  vvhifli  tlie  expression  could  be  applied.  Its  situation 
nearly  midway  between  the  Detroit  &  Niaj^ara  Rivers,  a  few 
miles  west  of  a  stream  which  flows  into  Lake  Erie  just  where 
the  mouth  of  Kettle  Creek  would  appear  in  a  map  of  our  own 
century,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Southwold  earthwork. 
Was  the  latter  the  Neutrals' capital ?  We  can  ordy  conjecture; 
but  the  evidence  of  the  Relations,  the  map  and  the  torest 
growth,  all  points  to  an  affirmative  answer.  There  is  a  strong 
probability  that  it  was  here  Tsohahissen  reigned  (if  the  expres- 
sion is  allowable  in  reference  to  an  Indian  potentate)  as  head 
chief  of  the  forty  Neutral  villages.  Through  the  western  gate, 
doubtless,  his  warriors  set  out  to  wage  their  relentless  warfare 
against  the  Nation  of  Fire.  Within  these  mounds,  returning 
satiated  with  blood,  they  celebrated  their  savage  triumph, 
adorned  with  the  scalps  of  their  enemies. 

Brebeuf's  Huron  surname  "  Echon  "  had  preceded  him.  He 
was  regarded  as  "one  of  the  most  famous  sorcerei'S  and  demons 
'"ever  imagined."  Several  Frenchmen  had  travelled  through  the 
country  before  him,  purchasing  furs  and  other  commodities. 
These  had  smoothed  the  way  for  the  Jesuits.  Under  the  pretext 
of  being  traders,  Brebeuf's  party  succeeded  in  making  their  way 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles  interposed.  They  arrived  at  the  head- 
chief's  village,  only  to  find  that  he  had  gone  on  a  war  party  and 
would  not  return  until  spring.  The  missionaries  sought  to 
negotiate  with  tliose  who  administered  afl'airs  in  his  absence. 
They  desired  to  publish  the  Gospel  throughout  these  lands,  "  and 
■'  thereby  to  contract  a  particular  alliance  with  them."  In  proof 
of  their  desire,  they  had  brought  a  necklace  of  two  thousand 
grains  oi  "porcelain"  or  wampum  which  they  wished  to  present 
to  "the  Public."  The  infei"ior  chiefs  refused  to  bind  themselves 
in  any  way  by  accepting  the  present,  but  gave  the  missionaries 
leave,  if  they  would  wait  until  the  chief  of  the  country  returned, 
to  travel  freely  and  give  such  instruction  as  they  pleased. 
Nothing  could  have  suited  the  fathers  better.  First  however 
they  decided  to  return  in  their  steps  and  reconduct  their 
domestics  out  of  the  country.  Then  they  would  resume  their 
journey  for  the  second  time,  and  "  begin  their  function."  As  it 
had  been  the  servants  however,  who  had  acted  the  part  of 
traders,   this   pretext  was   now  wanting  to  the  Jesuits.     They 
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suffered  everywhere  fj'oni  the  malicious  reports  \A"hich  had  been 
circulated  as  to  their  purposes  in  visiting  the  nation  and  the  acts 
of  sorcery  with  which  they  were  charged.  The  Hurons  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  alarmed  for  the  monopoly  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  and  jealous  of  the  French  traders,  had  sent  emissaries 
amongst  the  Neutmls  to  poison  their  minds  against  the 
a' I  venturous    travellers,  by    the  most    extraordinary   calumnies. 

For  these  reports  two  Huron  Indians  Aouenhokoui  and 
Oentara  were  especially  responsible.  They  had  visited  several 
villages,  presented  hatchets  in  the  name  of  the  Huron  chiefs  and 
old  men,  and  denounced  their  white  visitors  as  sorcerers  who 
desired  to  destroy  the  Neutrals  by  means  of  presents.  These 
representations  were  so  effectual  that  a  council  was  at  length 
held  by  the  chiefs  and  the  present  formally  refused,  although 
permission  to  preach  was  granted. 

From  village  to  villagf  they  pasi:ed,  but  everywhere  the 
doors  were  barred  to  them.  Hostile  looRs  greeted  them 
wherever  they  went.  No  sooner  did  they  approach  a  village 
than  the  cry  resounded  on  all  sides  "Here  come  the  Agwa." 
This  was  the  name  given  by  the  natives  to  their  greatest 
enemies.  H"  the  priests  were  admitted  into  their  dwellings  at  all, 
it  was  more  frequently  from  fear  of  the  "  sorcerers'"  vengeance 
than  for  the  hope  of  gain,  "God  making  use  of  everything  in 
order  to  nourish  his  servants." 

In  the  graphic  language  of  Lalemant :  "The  mere  sight  of 
tiie  fathers,  in  figure  and  habit  so  different  from  their  own, 
their  gait,  their  gestures  and  their  whole  deportment  seemed 
to  them  so  many  confirmations  of  what  had  been  told  them. 
The  breviaries,  ink-stands  and  writings  were  instruments  of 
magic;  if  the  Frenchmen  prayed  to  God,  it  was  according 
to  their  idea  simpl\'  an  exercise  of  sorcerers.  Going  to  the 
.stream  to  wash  their  dishes,  it  was  said  they  were  poisoning  the 
water:  it  was  charged  that  through  all  the  cabins,  wherever 
th(i  priests  passed,  the  children  were  seized  with  a  cough  and 
bloody  flux,  and  the  women  becan)e  barren.  In  short,  there  was 
no  calamity  present  oi'  to  come,  of  which  they  were  not 
considered  as  the  source.  Several  of  those  with  whom  the 
fathei's  took  up  their  abode  did  not  sleep  day  or  night  for  fear; 
they  dared    not  touch    what  had    been  handled    by  them,  tliey 
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returned  the  strangers'  presents,  regarding  everything  as 
suspicious.  The  good  old  women  already  regarded  themselves 
as  lost,  and  only  regretted  the  fate  of  their  little  children,  who 
might  otherwii'se  have  been  able  to  repeople  the  earth." 

The  Neutrals  intimidated  thi  fathers  with  rumors  of  the 
Sv^necas,  who  they  were  assured  were  not  far  off  They  spoke 
of  killing  and  eating  the  missionaries.  Yet  in  the  four  months 
of  their  sojourn  Brebeuf  aiid  Chaumonot  never  lacked  the 
necessaries  of  life,  lodging  and  food,  and  amidst  difficulties  and 
inconveniences  .better  imagined  than  described  they  retained 
their  health.  Their  food  supply  was  bread  baked  under  ashes 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  which  they  kept  for  thirty 
and  even  forty  days  to  use  in  case  of  need. 

"  In  their  journey,  the  fathers  passed  through  eighteen 
"villages  {hoitrgs  ou  bourgades),  to  all  of  which  they  gave  a 
"Christian  name,  of  which  we  shall  make  use  hereafter  on 
"  occasion.  They  stayed  particularly  in  ten,  to  which  they  gave 
"as  much  instruction  as  they  could  find  hearers.  They  report 
"  about  500  Fires  and  3,000  persons,  which  these  ten  bou7-gades 
"  may  contain,  to  whom  they  set  forth  and  published  the  Gospel." 
(Lalemant's  Relation.)  (d) 

Disheartened,  the  fathers  decided  to  return  to  Kandoucho 
or  All  Saints  to  await  the  spring.  Midway,  however,  at  the  village 
of  Teotongniaton,  or  S.  Guillaume,  (perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of 
Woodstock)  the  snow  fell  in  such  quantities  that  further  progress 
was  impossible.  They  lodged  here  in  the  cabin  of  a  squaw,  who 
entertained  them  hospitably  and  instructed  them  in  the  language, 
dictating  narratives  syllable  by  syllable  as  to  a  school  boy. 
Here  they  stayed  twenty-five  days,  "  adjusted  the  dictionary  and 
"  rules  of  the  Huron  language  to  that  of  these  tribes  (the 
"  Neutrals),  and  accomplished  a  work  which  alone  was  worth  a 
"journey  of  several  years  in  the  countrj^" 

Hurons  from  the  mission  of  La  Conception  volunteered  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  the  daring  travellers.  After  eight  days  of 
travel  and  fatigue  in  the  woods  the  priests  and  the  relief  party 
arrived  at  Ste.  Marie  on  the  very  day  of  St.  Joseph,  patron  of 
the  country,  in  time  to  say  mass,  wdiich  they  had  not   been   able 


((/)     In  another  place  it  is  stated  that  there  were  40  villages  of  the  Neutrals  in  all. 
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to  say  since  their  departure. 

Amongst  the  eighteen  villages  vi.sited  by  them,  only  one, 
that  of  Khioetoa,  called  by  the  fathers  Saint  Michel,  gave  them 
the  audience  their  embassy  merited.  In  this  village,  years 
before,  driven  by  fear  of  their  enemies,  had  taken  refuge  a 
certain  foreign  nation,  "which  lived  beyond  Erie  or  the  Cat 
"Nation,"  named  Aouenrehronon.  It  was  in  this  nation  that  the 
fathers  performed  the  first  baptism  of  adults.  These  were 
probably  a  portion  of  the  kindred  Neutral  tribe  referred  to 
above  as  having  fled  to  the  Huron  country  from  the  Iroquois. 
Their  original  home  was  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Sanson's 
map  show^s  S.  Michel  a  little  east  of  where  Sandwich  now  stands. 

Owing  to  their  scanty  number  and  the  calumnies  circulated 
amongst  the  Indians  respecting  the  Jesuits  of  the  Huron  Mission 
the  latter  resolved  to  concentrate  their  forces.  The  Neutral 
mission  was  abandoned,  but  Christian  Indians  visited  the 
Neutrals  in  1643  and  spread  the  faith  amongst  them  with  a 
success  which  elicits  Lalemant's  enthusiastic  praises.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  following  winter  a  band  of  about  500  Neutrals 
visited  the  Hurons.  The  fathers  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  opportunity.  The  visitors  were  instructed  in  the  faith 
and  expressed  their  regret  that  their  teachers  could  not  return 
with  them.  A  different  reception  from  that  experienced  by 
Brebeuf  and  Chaumonot  three  years  before  was  promised. 

Lalemant  relates  that  in  the  summer  of  1643,  2,000  Neutrals 
invaded  the  country  of  the  Nation  of  Fire  and  attacked  a  village 
strongly  fortified  with  a  palissade,  and  defended  stoutly  by  900 
warriors.  After  a  ten  days'  siege,  they  carried  it  by  storm, 
killed  a  large  number  on  the  spot,  and  carried  ofi  800  captives, 
men  women  and  children,  after  burning  70  of  the  most  warlike 
and  blinding  the  eyes  and  "girdling  the  mouths"  of  the  old  men, 
whom  they  left  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence.  He  reports 
the  Nation  of  Fire  as  more  populous  than  the  Neutrals,  the 
Hurons  and  the  Iroquois  together.  .In  a  large  number  of 
these  villages  the  Algonkin  language  was  spoken.  Farther 
aw^ay,  it  was  the  prevailing  tongue.  In  remote  Algonkin  tribes, 
even  at  that  early  day,  there  were  Christians  who  knelt,  crossed 
their  hands,  turned  their  eyes  heavenw\ard,  and  prayed  to  God 
morning  and  evening,  and  before  and  after  their  meals ;  and   the 
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best  mark  of  their  faith  was  that  they  were  no  longer  wicked 
nor  dishonest  as  they  were  before.  So  it  was  reported  to 
Lalemant  by  trustworthy  Hurons  who  went  every  year  to  trade 
with  Algonkin  nations  scattered  over  the  whole  northern  part  of 
the  continent. 

Ragueneau  in  the  Relation  of  1648  refers  to  Lake  Erie  as 
being  almost  200  leagues  in  circuit,  and  precipitating  itself  by  "a 
"waterfall  of  a  terrible  height"  into  Lake  Ontario,  or  Lake  Saint 
Louys. 

The  Aondironnons  a  tribe  of  the  Neutrals  living  nearest  to 
the  Hurons  were  treacherously  attacked  in  their  village  by  300 
Senecas,  who  after  killing  a  number  carried  as  many  as  possible 
away  with  them  as  prisoners.  The  Neutrals  showed  no  open 
resentment  but  quietly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves.  A 
Christian  Huron,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Senecas,  escaped  from  them  and  made  her  way  to  the  Neutral 
country,  where  she  met  four  men,  two  of  whom  were  Neutrals 
and  the  others  enemies.  The  latter  wished  to  take  her  back  to 
captivity  ;  but  the  Neutrals,  claiming  that  within  their  country 
she  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  her  enemies,  rescued  her  and 
she  returned  in  safety  to  Ste.  Marie  on  the  Georgian  Bay. 
These  incidents  were  the  prelude  to  the  storm  which  shortly 
afterward  burst. 

In  1650  the  principal  part  of  the  Iroquois  forces  was  directed 
against  the  Neutrals.  They  carried  two  frontier  villages,  iia  one  of 
which  were  more  than  1600  men,  the  first  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
the  second  -early  in  the  spring  of  1651 .  The  old  men  and  children 
who  might  encumber  them  on  their  homeward  journey  were 
massacred.  The  number  of  captives  was  excessive,  especially  of 
young  women,  who  were  carried  off  to  the  Iroquois  towns.  The 
other  more  distant  villages  were  seized  with  terror.  The 
Neutrals  abandoned  their  houses,  their  property  and  their 
country.  Famine  pursued  them.  The  survivors  became  scattered 
amongst  far-off  woods  and  along  unknown  lakes  and  rivers.  In 
wretchedness  and  want  and  in  constant  apprehension  of  their 
relentless  enemy,  they  eked  out  a  miserable  existence. 

The  Journal  (April  22,  1651)  adds  that  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Neutral  village  in  the  previous  autumn,  the  Neutral 
warriors  under  the  lead  of  the  Tahontaenrat  (a  Huron  tribe)  had 
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followed  the  assailants  and  killed  or  taken  200  of  them ;  and 
1,200  Iroquois  warriors  had  returned  in  the  spring  to  avenge 
this  disaster.  In  August  a  Huron  reported  at  Montreal  the 
capture  of  Teot'ondiaton  (probably  the  village  in  which  Brebeuf 
composed  his  dictionary,  an<l  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Relation  as 
having  been  taken  in  the  spring).  The  condition  of  the 
Neutrals  w^as  desolate  and  desperate.  In  April,  1652,  news 
reached  Quebec  that  they  had  leagued  with  the  Andastes  against 
the  Iroquois,  that  the  Senecas  hai  been  defeated  in  a  foray 
against  the  Neutrals,  so  that  the  Seneca  women  had  been 
constrained  to  quit  their  village  and  retreat  to  the  Oneida 
country;  also  that  the  Mohawks  had  gone  on  the  war  path 
against  the  Andastes  during  the  wdnter,  and  the  issue  of  the  war 
was  unknown.  The  last  of  July,  1653,  seven  Indians  from  the 
Huron  country  arrived  at  Quebec  and  reported  a  great  gathering 
near  Mackinac  of  all  the  Algonkin  nations  with  the  remains  of 
the  Tobacco  and  Neutral  Nations  at  A^otonatendie  three  days 
above  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Skia^e)  towards  the  south.  The 
Tobacco  Indians  had  wintered  at  Tea^onto'rai ;  the  Neutrals  to 
the  number  of  800  at  Sken'chio^e  towards  Teo'chanontian.  These 
were  to  rendezvous  the  next  fall  with  the  Algonkins,  who  were 
alreadj^  on  the  spot  to  the  number  of  1,000. 

This  is  probably  the  last  w^e  hear  of  the  Neutrals  under  their 
own  name.  Some  of  the  survivors  united  with  the  remnant  of 
the  Hurons  at  Mackinac  and  on  Lake  Superior ;  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Hurons  and  Wyandots  they  appear  from  time  to 
time  on  the  page  of  history.  Their  removal  to  Detroit  on  the 
establishment  of  the  latter"  trading  post  by  Cadaillac,  is  perpetu- 
ated by  the  name  of  Wyandotte,  to  the  south  of  the  City  of  the 
Straits. 

Parkman  mentions  the  circumstance  that  an  old  chief  named 
Kenjockety,  who  claimed  descent  from  an  adopted  prisoner  of 
the  Neutral  Nation,  was  recently  living  among  the  Senecas  of 
Western  New  York. 

It  is  stated  in  the  "  History  of  the  County  of  Middlesex"  that 
over  60  years  ago,  "Edouard  Petit,  of  Black  River,  discovered 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building  on  the  Riviere  aux  Sables,  about 
40  miles  from  Sarnia.  Pacing  the  size,  lie  found  it  to  have  been 
40x24  feet  on  the  ground.     On  the  middle  of  the  south  or  gable 
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end,  was  a  chimney  eighteen  feet  high,  in  excellent  preservation, 
built  of  stone,  with  an  open  fire  place.  The  tire  place  had  sunk 
below  the  surface.  This  i-uin  had  a  garden  surroundinc:  it,  ten 
or  twelve  rods  wide  by  twentj^  rods  in  length,  marked  by 
ditches  and  alleys.  Inside  -the  walls  of  the  house  a  splendid  oak 
ha«l  grown  to  be  three  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  stem  sixty  feet 
high  to  the  first  branch.  It  seemed  to  be  of  second  growth,  and 
must  have  been  150  j'^ears  reaching  its  proportions  as  seen  in 
1828-9." 

This  must  have  been  the  mission   of  S.   Francois  shown   on 
Sanson's  map. 


THE  IROQUOIS'  HUNTING  GROUND. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Neutrals,  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  remained  an  unpeopled  wilderness  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  unbroken  forest  teemed  with  deer,  racoons,  foxes, 
Avolves,  bears,  squirrels  and  wild  turkeys.  Millions  of  pigeons 
darkened  the  sky  in  their  seasons  of  migration.  For  generations 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  Neutrals,  the  Iroquois  resorted  to 
the  region  in  pursuit  of  game.  The  country  was  described  in 
maps  as  ''Chasse  de  Castor  des  Iroquois"  the  Iroquois'  beaver 
ground.  Numerous  dams  constructed  by  these  industrious  little 
animals  still  remain  to  justify  the  description. 

The  French  built  forts  at  Detroit,  Niagara  and  Toronto  to 
intercept  the  beaver  traffic,  which  otherwise  might  be  shared  by 
the  English  on  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  ;  but  for  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  3'ears  no  settlement  was  attempted  on  the 
north  shore.  References  to  the  region  are  few  and  scanty. 
Travellers  did  not  penetrate  into  the  country.  Coasting  along 
the  shore  in  canoes  on  their  way  to  Detroit,  they  landed  as 
rarely  as  possible  for  slielter  or  repose.  There  were  forest  paths 
Avell  known  to  the  Indians,  by  which  they  portaged  their  canoes 
and  goods  from  one  water  stretch  to  another.  One  of  these  led 
from  the  site  of  Dundas  to  a  point  on  the  Grand  River  near 
Cainsville ;  another  from  the  latter  stream  to  the  Thanjes  River 
near  Woodstock;  and  a  third  from  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Thames  to  Lake  Huron.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  trail  from 
the  Huntly  farm  in  South  wold  on  the  River  Thames  (Lot  11, 
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Con.  1,)  to  the  mouth  of  Kettle  Creek;  and  a  fifth  from  the 
Rondeau  to  M'Gregor's  Creek  near  Chatham.  These  were 
thorou(,difares  of  travel  and  of  such  rude  commerce  as  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  saVciij^es  with  their  French  afl^'l  Eno-lish  neighbors. 


THE  FRENCH  EXPLORATION. 

Joliet  wa?i  the  first  Frenchman  to  descend  Lake  Erie 
from  Detroit.  He  had  been  sent  by  Talon  to  investigate  the 
copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior.  He  returned  to  Quebec  in  the 
autumn  of  1669  by  way  of  the  lower  lakes,  instead  of  taking  the 
usual  route  by  the  French  River  and  the  Ottawa.  At  the  mouth 
of  Kettle  Creek  he  hid  his  canoe.  Thence  he  portaged,  doubtless 
by  the  well-known  trails  to  the  Thames  and  Grand  rivers,  until 
hi  reached  Burlington  Bay.  (e). 

At  the  Seneca  village  of  Tjnaouatoua,  midwa}'  between  the 
Bay  and  the  Grand  River,  he  met  La  Salle  and  the  Sulpician 
priests,  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Galinee  on  their  way  to  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Ohio  River.  The  result  of  the  meeting  and  of  the 
information  given  by  Joliet  was  that  the  priests  altered  their 
purpose  and  decided  to  proceed  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  then  to 
the  Pottamatamies,  where  they  would  establish  their  mission: 
whilst  La  Saile,  who  evidently  was  dissatisfied  with  his  com- 
panfons,  went  back  with  Joliet  and,  it  is  now  pi'etty  generally 
believed,  discovered  the  Ohio  by  journeying  overland  from  the 
Seneca  villages  south  of  Lake  Ontario  during  the  winter  or  the 
following  spring.  Joliet  gave  the  missionaries  a  description  of 
his  route,  from  which  Galinee  was  able  to  make  a  map  which 
was  of  great  assistance  in  the  further  progress  of  their  ex- 
pedition, (f).  The  priests  descended  the  Grand  Rivor  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  wintered  at  the  forks  of  Patterson's  Creek,  where  Port 
Dover  now  stands.  After  a  sojourn  of  five  months  and  eleven 
days,  during  which  they  were  visited  in  their  cabin  by  Iroquois 
beaver  hunters,  they  proceeded  westward  along  tiie  north  sliore 
of  the  lake.  Losing  one  of  their  canoes  in  a  storm,  they  were 
obliged  to  divide  their  party.  ?our  men  with  the  luggage 
proceeded  in  the  two  remaining  canoes.  Five  of  the  party, 
including    apparently    the    two    priests,   made   the    wearisome 

{e)     This  is  the  most  probable  inference  from  the  facts  staled  by  Galinee. 

(/)     Galinee's  map  is  reproduced  in  Faillon's  Iltstoire  de  la  Colonic  Francaise. 
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journey  on  foot  from  Long  Point  all  the  way  to  the  mouth  of 
Kettle  Creek,  where  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1670,  they  found 
Joliet'a  canoe,  and  the  party  was  reunited  for  the  rest  of  the 
long  journey  to  the  Sault.  Upon  leaving  their  winter  abode 
however  the  whole  party  had  first  proceeded  to  the  lake  shore, 
and  there  on  the  23rd  March  1670,  being  Passion  Sunday 
planted  a  cross,  as  a  memorial  of  their  long  sojourn,  and  offered 
a  prayer.     The  official  record  is  as  follows : 

"  We  the  undersigned  certify  that  we  have  seen  affixed  on  the 
"lands  of  the  lake  called  Erie  the  arms  of  the  King  of  France 
"with  this  inscription:  The  year  of  salvation  1669,  Clement 
"  IX.  being  seated  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  Louis  XIV.  reigning  in 
"  France,  M.  de  Courcelle  being  governor  of  New  France,  and 
"  M.  Talon  being  intendant  therein  for  the  King,  there  arrived  in 
"  this  place  two  missionaries  from  Montreal  accompanied  by  seven 
"  other  Frenchmen,  who,  the  first  of  all  European  peoples,  have 
"  wintered  on  this  lake,  of  which,  as  of  a  territory  not  occupied, 
"  they  have  taken  possession  in  the  name  of  their  King  by  the 
"  apposition  of  his  arms,  which  they  have  attached  to  the  foot  of 
"  this  cross.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  signed  the  present 
"certificate." 

"FRANCOIS  DOLLIER, 
"Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Nantes  in  Brittany, 

"DE  GALINEE, 
"Deacon  of  the  Diocese  of  RennesJn  Brittany." 

Galinee  grows  enthusiastic  over  the  abundance  of  game  and 
wild  fruits  opposite  Long  Point.  The  grapes  were  as  large 
and  as  sweet  as  the  finest  in  France.  The  wine  made  from  them 
was  as  good  as  vin  de  grave.  He  admires  the  profusion 
of  walnuts,  chestnuts,  wild  apples  and  plums.  Bears  were  fatter 
and  better  to  the  palate  than  the  most  "savory"  pigs  in  France. 
Deer  wandered  in  herds  of  50  to  100.  Sometimes  even  200 
would  be  seen  feeding  together.  In  his  enthusiasm  the  good 
priest  calls  this  region  "  the  terrestrial  paradise  of  Canada." 

Fortunately  for  the  explorers,  the  winter  was  as  mild  at 
Port  Dover  as  it  was  severe  at  Montreal.  Patterson's  Creek 
was  however  still  frozen  over  on  the  26th  March,  when, 
having  portaged  their  goods  and  canoes  to  the  lake,  they 
embarked  to  resume  their  westward  journey.     They  had  to  pass 
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two  streams  before  they  arrived  at  the  sand  beach  which 
connected  Long  Point  with  the  mainland.  To  effect  the  first 
crossing-  they  walked  four  leagues  inland  before  they  found  a 
satisfactory  spot.  To  cross  Big  Creek,  they  were  obliged  to 
spend  a  whole  day  constructing  a  raft.  They  were  further 
delayed  by  a  prolonged  snow  storm  and  a  strong  north  wind. 
On  the  west  bank  was  a  meadow  more  than  200  paces-  wide,  in 
passing  over  which  they  were  immersed  to  their  girdles  in  mud 
and  slush.  Arriving  at  the  sandy  ridge  which  then  connected 
Long  Point  with  the  mainland,  they  found  the  lake  on  the  other 
side  full  of  floating  ice,  and  conclu<ied  that  their  companions  had 
not  ventui*ed  to  proceed  in  their  frail  barques.  They  encamped 
near  the  sandbar  and  waited  for  the  canoes,  which  ha,d  doubtless 
been  delayed  by  the  weather.  The  missionaries  put  themselves 
on  short  rations  in  order  to  permit  the  hunters  to  keep  up  their 
strength  for  the  chase,  and  were  rewarded  with  a  stag  as  the 
result.  As  it  was  Holy  Week  the  whole  party  decided  not  to 
leave  the  spot  until  they  had  kept  their  Easter  together.  On 
the  Tuesday  following,  which  was  the  eighth  day  of  April,  they 
heard  mass  and,  although  the  lake  had  still  a  border  of  ice,  they 
launched  their  canoe,  and  continued  their  journey  as  before,  five 
of  the  party  going  by  land.  When  they  arrived  at  "the  place 
of  the  canoe,"  on  the  10th  great  was  their  disappointment  to  find 
that  the  Iroquois  had  anticipated  them  and  carried  it  away. 
Later  in  the"  day  however  it  was  found,  hidden  between  two 
large  trees  on  the  other  side  of  a  stream.  The  discoverers  came 
upon  it  unexpectedly  whilst  looking  for  dry  wood  to  make  a 
fire,  and  bore  it  in  triumph  to  the  lake.  The  hunters  were  out 
the  whole  day  without  seeing  any  game.  For  five  or  six  days 
the  party  subsisted  on  boiled  maize,  no  meat  being  obtainable. 
Being  provided  now  with  three  canoes,  the  party  paddled  up  the 
lake  in  one  day  to  a  place  where  game  was  abundant.  The 
hunters  saw  more  than  200  deer  in  a  single  herd,  but  missed 
their  aim.  In  their  craving  for  flesK-meat,  they  shot  and 
skinned  a  poor  wolf  and  had  it  ready  for  the  kettle,  when  one 
of  their  men  perceived  twenty  or  thirty  deer  "  on  the  other  side 
"  of  a  small  lake  on  the  shore  of  which  we  were."  (g)     The  (leer 

(^)     Evidently  the  Ron  Icau. 
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were  surrounded  and  forced  into  the  water,  where  10  were  killed, 
the  rest  being  permitted  to  escape.  Well  supplied  with  fresh 
and  smoked  meat  they  went  on  nearly  twenty  leagues  (about 
fifty  miles)  in  one  day,  "  as  far  as  a  long  point  which  you  will 
"  find  marked  in  the  map  of  Lake  Erie.  We  arrived  there  on  a 
"beautiful  sand-beach  on  the  east  side  of  this  point."  (h)  Here 
disaster  overtook  t^hem.  They  had  drawn  up  their  canoes 
beyond  high  water  mark,  but  left  their  goods  on  the  sand  near 
the  watei",  whilst  they  camped  for  the  night.  A  terrific  gale 
came  up  from  the  north-east,  and  the  water  of  the  lake  rose  until 
it  swept  with  violence  over  the  beach.  One  of  the  party  was 
awakened  by  the  roaring  of  the  waves  and  wind  and  aroused  the 
rest,  who  attempted  to  save  their  supplies.  Groping  with 
torches  along  the  shore,  they  succeeded  in  securing  the  cargo  of 
Galinee's  canoe,  and  of  one  of  Dollier's.  The  other  canoe  load 
was  lost,  including  provisions,  goocts  for  bartering,  ammunition, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  altar  service,  with  which  they 
intended  establishing  their  mission  among  the  Pottawatamies. 
The  question  was  debated  whether  they  should  take  up  their 
mission  with  some  other  tribe,  or  go  back  to  Montreal  for  a  new 
altar  service  and  supplies,  and,  returning  at  a  later  period, 
establish  themselves  wherever  they  should  then  determine. 
Deciding  in  favor  of  the  lattel*  view,  they  concluded  that  the 
return  journey  would  be  as  short  by  way  of  the  Sault  and  the 
French  River  as  by  the  route  which  they  had  followed  from  the 
east.  In  favor  of  this  decision  was  the  further  consideration 
that  not  only  would-  they  see  a  new  country  but  they  would 
have  the  escort  of  the  Ottawas  who  were  assembling  at  the  Sauft 
for  their  annual  trading  visit  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Galinee 
continues  :  "  We  pursued  our  journey  accordingly  towards  the 
"  west,  and  after  having  made  about  100  leagues  on  Lake  Erie 
"arrived  at  the  place  where  the  Lake  of  the  Hurons,  otherwise 
"called  the  Fresh-water  Sea  of  the  Hurons,  or  the  Michigan,  dis- 
"  charges  itself  into  that  lake.  This  outlet  is  perhaps  half  a 
"  league  wide  and  turns  sharply  to  the  north-east,  so  that  we 
"  were  in  a  measure  retracing  our  steps;  at  the  end  of  six  leagues 
"  we  found  a  place  that  was  very  remarkable  and  held  in  great 


(h)     This  was  Feint  Pelee. 
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"venaration  by  all  the  savages  of  these  regions,  because  ot"  a 
"stone  idol  of  natural  formation,  to  which  they  say  they  owe 
"the  success  of  their  navigation  on  Lake  Erie  whnn  they  have 
"crossed  it  without  accident,  and  which  they  aj)pease  by 
"sacrifices,  presents  of  skins,  provisions,  etc.,  when  they  wish  to 
"embark  on  it." 

"  This  place  was  full  of  huts  of  those  who  had  come  to  pay 
"  homage  to  this  idol,  which  had  no  other  resemblance  to  a. 
"human  figure  than  that  which  the  imagination  chose  to  give  it. 
"  However  it  was  painted  all  over,  and  a  kind  of  face  had  been, 
"formed  for  it  w^th  vermillion.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  whether 
"  we  avenged  upon  this  idol,  which  the  Iroquois  had  strongly 
"  recommended  us  to  honor,  the  loss  of  our  chapel." 

"  We  attributed  to  it  even  the  scarcity  of  food  from  which 
"  we  had  sutiered  up  to  that  time.  In  fine  there  was  nobody 
"  whose  hatred  it  had  not  incurred.  I  consecrated  one  of  my 
"hatchets  to  break  this  god  of  stone,  and  then  having  locked 
"  canoes  we  carried  the  largest  piece  to  the, middle  of  the  river, 
"  and  immediately  cast  the  remainder  into  the  water,  that  it 
"might  never  be  heard  of  again." 

"  God  rewarded  us  forthwith  for  this  good  act:  for  we  killed 
''  a  deer  that  same  day,  and  four  leagues  farther  we  entered  a 
"  little  lake  about  ten  leagues  long  and  almost  as  wide,  called  by 
"  Mr.  Sanson  the  Lake  of  the  Salted  Waters,  but  we  saw  no  sign 
"of  salt.  From  this  lake  we  entered  the  outlet  of  Lake 
"  Michigan,  which  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  width." 

"At  last  ten  or  twelve  leagues  farther  on,  we  entered  the 
"  largest  lake  in  all  America,  called  here  "the  Fresh-water  Sea 
"of  the  Hurons,"  or  in  Algonkin,  Michigan.  It  is  600  to  700 
"leagues  in  circuit.  We  made  on  this  lake  200  leagues  and  were 
"  afraid  of  falling  short  of  provisio^.s,  the  shores  of  the  lake 
"  being  apparently  very  barren.  God,  however,  did  not  wish 
"that  we  should  lack  for  food  in  his  service." 

"  For  we  were  never  more  than  one  day  without  food.  It  is 
"  true  that  several  times  we  had  nothing  left,  and  had  to  pass  an 
"  evening  and  morning  without  having  anything  to  put  into  the 
"  kettle,  but  I  did  not  see  that  any  one  was  discouraged  or  put  to 
"  prayers  {sic)  on  that  account.  For  we  were  so  accustomed  to 
"  see   that  God  succored  us  mightily    in  emergencies,  that  we 
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"awaited  with  tranquility  the  effects  of  his  goodness^  thinking 
"that  He  who  nourished  so  many  barbarians  in  these  woods 
"  would  not  abandon  his  servants." 

"  We  passed  this  lake  without  any  peril  and  entered  the  Lake 
"  of  the  Hurons,  which  communicates  with  it  by  four  mouths, 
"  each  nearly  two  leagjaes  in  width." 

"  At  last  we  arrived  on  the  25th  May,  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
"at  Ste.  Marie  of  the  Sault,  where  the  Jesuit  fathers  have  made 
"  their  principal  establishment  for  the  missions  to  the  Ottawas 
"  and  neighboring  tribes." 

Here  they  found  fathers  D'Ablon  and  Marquette  in  charge  of 
the  mission,  with  a  fort  consisting  of  a  square  of  cedar  posts, 
enclosing  a  chapel  and  residence.  They  had  cleared  and  seeded 
a  large  piece  of  ground.  The  Sulpicians  remained  only  three 
days  and  then  hired  an  experienced  guide  to  take  them  to 
Montreal,  where  they  arrived  on  the  18th  June  after  a  fatiguing 
journey  of  twenty-two  days.  They  had  been  absent  since  the 
6th  July  1669,  and  were  welcomed  as  if  they  had  come  to  life 
again  after  being  dead.  It  was  their  intention  to  return  in  the 
following  spring  and  renew  their  search  for  the  Ohio  River, 
where  they  purposed  establishing  a  mission  ;  but  this  intention 
was  never  carried  into  effect. 

"  This  famous  voyage,"  says  Dean  Harris  in  his  interesting 
"  'History  of  the  Early  Missions  in  Western  Canada,'  stimulated 
"  to  an  extraordinary  degree  enthusiasm  for  discovery,  and  in 
"  the  following  year  Talon  sent  out  expeditions  to  the  Hudson 
"  Bay,  the  Southern  Sea,  and  into  the  Algonquin  country  to  the 
"  north."  Marquette,  Tonty,  Hennepin,  Du  Lhut,  La  Salle  and 
Perrot  explored  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  system,  and  almost  the  entire  continent  was  claimed 
by  the  French  as  belonging  to  New  France.  As  far  as  appears, 
there  were  no  Indians  having  settled  abodes  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Neutrals.  Nor  does  any  attempt  appear  to  have  been  made  by 
the  whites  to  explore  south-western  Ontario  until  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  The  Iroquois  continued  for  a  long  period  to  range 
its  forests  for  beaver  in  the  winter.  The  rivalry  between  the 
French  and   the  English  for  the  control  of  the  vast  w^estern  fur 
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trade  led  to  the  erection  of  outposts  by  the  English  at  Oswego 
and  by  the  French  at  Cataraqui,  Niagara,  Detroit  and  Michili- 
makiuac,  during  thelatterpartof  the  17th  century.  English  traders 
sailed  or  paddled  up  the  lakes  to  get  their  share  of  the  traffic, 
and  were  from  time  to  time  summarily  arrested  and  expelled  by 
their  rivals.  Both  parties  tried  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  natives.  The  French  were  as  eager  to  maintain  a  state  of 
warfare  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Indians  of  the  upper  lakes 
— the  Hurons,  Ottawas,  Pottawatamies,  Ojibways  etc.— as  to 
induce  the  former  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  white  inhabitants 
of  Canada.  There  were  two  great  trade  routes  to  Montreal,  viz: 
by  Mackinac,  the  Georgian  Bay  and  the  French  and  Ottawa 
River  and  by  Detroit,  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara ;  the  Lake  Simcoe 
portage  routes  by  the  Trent  River  system,  and  the  Holland 
River  and  Toronto  were  also  used.  Trading  or  military  parties, 
under  the  leadership  of  La  Salle,  Tonty,  Perrot,  Du  Lhut, 
Cadaillao,  passed  along  the  coast  of  L.  Erie  in  canoes;  but 
little  record  if  any  remained  of  their  visits  to  the  shores.  Kettle 
Creek  was  long  called  the  Tonty  River.  It  is  so  named  in  one  of 
Bellin's  maps  of  1755,  and  by  the  Canadian  Land  Board  at  Detroit 
as  lately  as  1 793.  The  only  northern  tributaries  of  Lake  Erie  to 
which  names  are  given  on  the.  map  of  1755  are  the  Grand 
River,  River  D'Ollipr  (Patterson's  Creek),  winch  in  some  maps  is 
called  the  River  of  the  Wintering — a  manifest  reference  to 
Galinee  and  Dollier  de  Casson's  sojourn  in  1669-70 — the  River  a 
la  Barbue  (Catfish  Creek),  the  River  Tonty  (Kett^le  Creek)  a 
little  east  of  P'te  au  Fort  (Plum  Point  or  else  Port  Talbot)  and 
the  River  aux  Cedres  (M'Gregor's  Creek  in  Essex).  The  Thames 
is  described  as  a  'River  unknown  to  all  geographers,  and  which 
"you  go  up  eighty  leagues  without  finding  any  rapid.s  (saults)." 
The  Chenail  Eearte  is  indicated  as  the  only  outlet  of  the  Syden- 
ham river  the  u)ap-makers  assuming  that  Walpole  Island  was 
part  of  the  mainland.  The  mouths  of  four  or  five  streams  are 
.shown  between  Long  Point  and  "the  Little  Lake"  (Rondeau),  and 
the  shore  is  marked  "The  High  Cliffs."  "The  Low  ClifiTs"  were 
between  the  Rond(.'au  and  Point  Pelee.  In  one  of  Bellin's  maps 
of  1755  in  the  present  writer's  possession  Long  Point  is  shown 
as  a  peninsula,  and  the  streams  now  in  the  County  (^f  Elgin  are 
marked  "Unknown  Rivers,"  but  the  map   firstly   mentioned  and 
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published  in  the  same  year,  is  more  complete,  represents  Long 
Point  as  an  island,  and  names  the  Barbue  and  Tonty  rivers  and 
Fort  Point,  {P'te  an  Fort)  which  are  not  named  in  the  other. 
The  Tonty,  moreover,  is  represented  as  an  inlet  by  way  of 
distinction  from  the  other  streams  (including  the  Barbue)  which 
appear  as  of  equal  insignificance.  The  namiiig  of  Kettle  Creek 
after  the  great  explorer  and  devoted  lieutenant  of  La  Salle 
indicates  its  consequence.  Its  harbor  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  navigation  of  these  early  days,  but  no  doubt  the 
portage  route  extending  from  its  mouth  to  the  Thames  exalted 
the  little  river  in  the  eyes  ot  the  explorers  who  honored  it  with 
Tonty 's  name.  (i). 


THE  INDIAN  TITLE. 


On  July  19th,  1701,  the  Iroquois  ceded  to  the  British  the 
entire  country  between  the  lakes,  "including  the  country  wher^ 
"beavers  and  all  sorts  of  wild  game  keep,  and  the  place  called 
"  De  Tret,"  (j)  but  this  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  formality 
as  no  possession  was  taken  by  the  purchasers. 

The  Ojibways  have  a  tradition  that  they  defeated  the 
Iroquois  (called  by  them  the  Nottawas  or  Nahdoways)  in  a 
succession  of  skirmishes,  ending  in  a  complete'  victory  at  the 
outlet  of  Burlington  Bay,  an<i  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Six 
Nations  from  that  part  of  Ontario  between  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  Ojibways  then  spread  east  and  west  over  the  countr}^  "A 
"  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was  then  ma>le  with  the 
"  Nahdoways  residing  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
''both  nations  solemnly  covenanted,  by  going  through  the  usual 
"  forms  of  burying  the  tomahawk,  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace, 
"  and  locking  their  hands  and  arms  together,  agreeing  in  future 
"  to  call  each  other  Brothers.  Thus  ended  their  war  with  the 
''Nahdoways,"  {k) 


(?)     General  John   S.    Clarke,   of  Auburn,    N.    Y.,  in   correspondence  with    the 

present  writer,  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  the  Kettle  Creek  portage  route  in 

the  seventeenth  century.    He  is  a  recognized  authority  upon  the  subject  of  Indian 

trade  routes. 

{/)     History  of  Middlesex  County,  p.  17. 

(k)     "Peter  Jones  and  the  Ojebway  Indians,"  p.  113. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  details,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  the  Ojibways  or  their  kindred  the  Mississajc^as 
were  the  sole  occupants  of  Western  Ontario  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  in  1759,  except  near  the  Detroit  River  where  the 
remnant  of  the  Hurons  or  Wyandots  had  settled.  It  was  with  the 
Mississagas  that  the  British  negotiated  in  1784  for  the  cession  of 
the  country  from  the  "  head  of  the  Lake  Ontario  or  the  Creek 
"  Wagh^uata  to  the  River  La  Tranche,  then  down  the  river 
"until  a  south  course  will  strike  the  mouth  of  Cat  Fish  Creek 
-'on  Lake  Erie."  On  the  21pt  May,  1790,  Alexander  M'Kee 
announced  to  the  Land-board  at  Detroit  the  cession  to  the 
Crown  by  the  Indians  of  that  part  of  Upper  Canada  west  of 
the  former  grant.  The  surrender  of  the  Indian  title  opened  the 
way  in  each  division  of  the  lake  shore  district  for  settlement.   * 


CHARLEVOIX'S  DESCRIPTION. 

In  the  year  1721  the  distinguished  traveller,  Charlevoix, 
passed  through  Lake  Erie  on  his  way  up  the  Lake.s  and  thence 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  The  north  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  chiefly  that  part  now  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  the  County  of  Elgin,  is  singled  out  by  him  as  the  most 
beautiful  country  he  met  with  in  his  passage.  Many  travellers 
since  Charlevoix  have  admired  the  charming  scenery  at  the 
mouths  of  Otter,  Cattish,  Kettle  and  Talbot  Creeks,  but  few  if 
any  have  described  it  so  well.  As  Colonel  Talbot  was  influenced 
mainly  by  Charlevoix's  description  of  the  country  to  establish 
his  settlement  at  the  outlet  of  Talbot  Creek  in  1803,  the  present 
writer  makes  no  apology  for  reproducing  the  following  extended 
passage  from  the  celebrated  and  gifted  traveller: 

Note. — The  explanatory  notes  referring  to  the  extract  are  by  the  late  Leonidas 
Burwell,  M.  P.  P.,  and  are  given  by  him  in  a  letter  to  His  Honor,  Judge  Hughes, 
which  has  been  kindly  presented  by  the  recipient  to  the  Elgin  Historical  and 
Scientific  Institute. 

*  The  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  appears  to  have  l)een  so  little  known  to  the 
officials,  that  Kettle  Creek  and  Cat  Fish  Creek  were  continually  confuseil 
and  taken  as  being  one  or  different  streams  as  chance  would  have  it.  The 
Land-board  considered  that  a  surrender  of  the  lands  west  of  Kettle  Creek 
gave  the  Crown  all  the  territory  not  previously  ceded.  The  Indians  at 
Detroit  who  made  the  cession  were  the  Ojibways,  Hurons,  Ottawas  and 
Pottawatamies. 
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'The  28th  May,  1721,  I  went  eighteen  leagues  <ind  found 
"myself  over  against  the  g7'eat  river  which  comes  from  the 
"  East  in  forty-two  degrees  fifteen  minutes.  Nevertheless  the 
"great  trees  were  not  yet  green.  This  country  appeared  to  me 
"  to  be  very  tine.  We  made  very  little  way  the  29th  and  none 
"  at  all  the  30th.  We  embarked  the  next  day  about  sun  i-is3, 
"  and  went  forward  apace.  The  first  of  June  being  Whitsunday, 
■  aftei"  going  up  a  pretty  river  almost  an  hour  which  comes  a 
-'  great  way,  and  runs  betw^een  two  fine  meadows,  we  made  a 
"  portage  about  sixty  paces  to  escape  going  round  a  point  which 
"  advances  fifteen  leagues  into  the  lake  :  they  call  it  the  Long 
"Point.    It  is  very  sandy  and  produces  naturally  many  vines.  (I) 

"The  following  days  I  saw  nothing  remarkable,  but  I  coasted 
"a  charming  country  that  was  hid  from  time  to  time  by  some  dis- 
"agreeable  skreens,  but  of  little  depth.  In  every  place  where  I 
'landed  I  was  enchanted  with  the  beauty  and  variety  of  land- 
"  scape  bounded  by  the  finest  forest  in  the  world ;  besides  this 
"  water  fowl  swarmed  everywhere.  I  cannot  say  there  is  sucli 
"plenty  ot  game  in  the  woods :  but  I  know  that  on  the  south  side 
"  there  are  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle,  (wi) 

"  If  one  always  travelled  as  I  <li<l  then,  with  a  clear  sky 
"  and  charming  climate  on  water  as  blight  as  the  finest 
"  fountain,  and  were  to  meet  eveiywhere  with  safe  and  pleasarit 
"  encampings,  where  one  might  find  all  manner  of  game  at  little 
"cost,  breathing  at  one's  ease  a  pure  air,  and  enjoying  the  sight 
"of  the  finest  countries,  one  w^ould  be  tempted  to  travel  all  one's 
"life." 

"  It  put  me  in  mind  of  those  ancient  patriarchs  who  had  no 
"  fixed  abode,  dwelt  under  tents,  were  in  some  manner  master 
'  of  all  the  countries  they  travelled  over,  and  peaceably  enjoyed 
"  all  their  productions  without  having  the  trouble  which  is 
"  inavoidable  in  the  possession  of   a  real   domain.     How"  many 


(/)  This  river  is  what  is  now  known  as  "  Big  Creek  "  and  answers  this  descrip- 
tion at  the  present  day.     It  enters  the  lake  a  little  above  Port  Rowan. 

(w)  This  charming  country  is  evidently,  the  greater  part  of  it,  the  County  of 
Elgin,  as  the  portage  is  not 'more  than  thirteen  miles  from  the  boundary  line  of 
Bayliam.  In  passing  up  the  lake  one  would  meet  with  a  great  variety  of 
landscape  as  the  sand-hills  in  Houghton  and  the  mouths  of  the  Otter,  Catfish  and 
other  creeks  would  be  passed.  The  lofty  pines  and  chestnuts  and  oaks  along 
this  coast,  in  their  original  state  no  doubt  appeared  like  the  "finest  forest  in  the 
world." 
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"oaks  represented  to  me  that  of  Mamre?  How  many  fountains 
"  made  me  remember  that  of  Ja-cob  ?  Every  day  a  situation  of 
"my  own  choosing,  a  neat  and  convenient  house  set  up  and 
"  furnished  with  necessaries  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  spread  with 
"flowers  always  fresh,  on  a  fine  green  carpet,  and  on  every  side 
"  plain  and  natural  beauties  which  art  had  not  altered  and 
"which  it  can  not  imitate.  If  the  pleasures  suffer  some  inter- 
"ruption  either  by  bad  weather  or  some  unforseen  accident,  they 
"are  the  more  relished  when  they  reappear. 

"If  I  had  a  mind  to  moralize,  I  should  add,  these  alterna- 
"tions  of  pleasure  and  disappointment  which  I  have  so  often 
"  experienced  since  I  have  been  travelling,  are  very  proper  to 
"make  us  sensible  that  there  is  no  kind  of  life  more  capable  of 
"  representing  to  us  continually  that  we  are  only  on  the  earuh 
"like  pilgrims,  and  that  we  can  only  use,  as  in  passing,  the  goods 
"  of  this  world  :  that  a  man  wants  but  a  few  things ;  and  that 
"we  ought  to  take  with  patience  the  misfortunes  that  happen 
"  in  our  journey,  since  they  pass  away  equally,  and  with  the 
"  same  celerity.  In  short  how  manv  things  in  travelling  make 
"  us  sensible  of  the  dependence  in  which  we  live  upon  Divine 
"  providence,  which  does  not  make  use  of,  for  this  mixture  of 
"  good  and  evil,  men's  passions,  but  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
"  which  we  may  foresee,  and  of  the  caprice  of  the  elements, 
"  which  we  may  expect  of  course.  Of  consequence,  how  easy  is 
"  it,  and  how  many  opportunities  have  we  to  merit  l)y  our 
"  dependence  on  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  ? 

"  They  say  commonly  that  long  voyages  do  not  niake  people 
"  religious,  but  nothing  one  would  think  should  be  more  capable 
"  of  making  them  so,  than  the  scenes  they  go  through." 


THE  BRITISH  OCCUPATION. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  in  1759  was  followed  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Detroit  and  the  upper  forts  by  a  British  force  under  the 
famous  IMajor  Robert  Rogers.  He  followed  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  near  the  site  of  Cleveland  was  met  by  the 
celebrated  Ottawa  chief,  Pontiac,  who  challenged  his  right  to  pass 
tliroiv^li  til"  '-..'infi-v  wlilM.nf  fli..  f(i)Mii;il  permission  of  its  .savage 
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sovereign.  The  operations  of  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (1763-5) 
are  described  in  Parkman's  glowing  pages.  The  success  of  the 
Aniencan  Revolution  was  followed  by  the  settlement  not  only  oi 
the  U.  E.  Loyalists  but  also  of  many  of  the  disbanded  British 
troops  in  the  most  fertile  districts  north  of  the  lakes.  To  locate 
these  advantageously  a  Land-board  was  established  at  Detroit 
by  the  Canadian  Government  and  it  continued  to  perform  its 
functions  until  the  surrender  of  that  post  to  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794. 


McNIFF'S  EXPLORATION. 

The  Indian  title  to  the  whole  north  shore  region  having  been 
surrendered  to  the  Crown,  no  time  was  lost  in  opening  the 
territory  for  settlement.  Patrick  McNiff,  an  assistant  surveyor 
attached  to  tlie  Ordinance  Department,  was  ordered  by  Patrick 
Murray,  Commandant  at  Detroit,  to  explore  the  north  shore 
from  Long  Point  westward  and  investigate  the  quality 
and  situation  of  the  land.  His  repoi't  is  dated  16th  June  1790. 
The  following  extract  is  interesting : 

"  From  Pointe  aux  Pins  to  the  portage  at  Long  Point,  no 
"  possibility  of  making  any  settlement  to  front  on  the  Lake, 
"  being  all  the  way  a  yellow  and  white  sand  bank  from  50  to  100 
"  feet  high,  top  covered  with  chestnut  and  scrubby  oak  and  no 
"  harbours  where  even  light  boats  may  enter  except  River  Tonty 
"  and  River  a  la  Barbue.  (n)  A  load  boat  may  enter  the  latter 
"  having  four  and  a  half  feet  water  on  the  bar  ;  on  each  side  of 
"  River  a  la  Barbue  are  flats  of  excellent  lands,  but  not  above 
"  fifteen  or  twenty  chains  wide,  before  very  high  land  commences, 
,  "which  in  many  places  does  not  appear  to  be  accessible  for  any 
"  carriage.  On  the  tops  of  these  very  high  hills,  good  land, 
"timber,  some  very  large  chestnut,  hickory  and  bass.  These 
"  hills  are  separated  by  dry  ravines  almost  impassable  from  their 
"  great  depth — on  the  back  of  Long  Point  very  good  land,  not  so 
"  hilly  as  what  I  have  passed.     Timber  bass,  black   walnut   and 


(«)     Kettle  and  Catfish  Creeks. 
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"  hard   maple,    but    marshy    in    front    for    twenty    or    thirty 
chains,  (o) 

In  consequence  of  this  unfavorable  report,  townships  were 
directed  to  be  laid  out  on  the  River  Thames,  instead  of  the  lake 
shore. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  SIMCOE. 

In  the  3^ear  1791  the  Quebec  Act  was  passed,  dividing 
Quebec  into  two  provinces,  jind  Colonel  John  Graves  Simcoe 
becanie  the  first  lieutenant-^'overnor  of  Upper  Canada,  Before 
the  Bill  was  introduced  into  parliament,  it  was  understood 
that  Simcoe  had  been  selected  by  Pitt  to  govern  the  new 
province,  direct  its  settlement  and  establish  constitutional 
government  after  the  model  of  the  British  system.  As 
early  as  January,  1791,  he  had  written  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  fj^)  in  which  after  men- 
tioning his  appointment,  he  explained  his  own  plans  as  to  the 
administi'ation,  and  stated  his  desire  to  profit  by  the  ideas  of  his 
correspondent  whom  he  would  wait  upon  for  that  purpose. 

"  For  the  piirpose  of  connaerce,  union  and  power,  I  propose 
"  that  the  site  of  the  colony  should  be  in  that  Great  Peninsula 
"  between  the  Lakes  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  a  spot  destinedlby 
"  nature,  sooner  or  later,  to  govern  the  interior  world. 

"  I  mean  to  establish  a  capital  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
"  country,  upon  the  River  La  Trancha,  which  is  navigable  for 
"  batteauxs  for  150  miles — and  near  to  where  the  Grand  River, 
"  which  falls  into  Erie,  and  others  that  connimnicate  with  Huron 
"  and  Ontario  almost  interlock.  The  capital  I  mean  to  call 
"  Georgina — and  aim  to  settle  in  its  vicinit}'  Loyalists,  who  are 
"  now  ill  Connecticut,  provided  that  the  Government  approve  of 
''  the  system." 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Simcoe  spoke  in 
support  of  a  provision  in  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  an 
hererlitary  nobility,  which  Fox  had  moved  to  strike  out.  The 
report    states    that  Colonel   Simcoe  "  having  pnmounced  a  pane- 

{o)     Record  book  of  the  Land  Board  at  Detroit,  now  in  the  Crown  Lauds  Depart- 
ment at  Toronto. 
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"gyric  on  the  British  constitution,  wished  it  to  be  adopted  in  the 
"  present  instance,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit."  The 
provision  was  in  the  bill  as  finally  passed. 

Having  proceeded  to  Quebec  to  enter  upon  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  he  appears  to  have  utilized  every  opportunity  for 
informing  himself  of  his  new  doniain.  He  writes  to  Hon. 
Henry  Dundas  from  Montreal,  December  7,  1791,  in  a  letter 
marked  "secret  and  confidential,"  as  follows: — 

"T  am  ha])py  to  liavc  found  in  the  surveyor's  office  an  actual 
'''  survey  of  the  River  La  Tranche.  It  answers  my  most 
"  sanguine  expectations,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  its 
"communications  with  the  Ontario  and  Erie  will  be  found  to  be 
"  very  practicable,  the  whole  forming  a  route  which,  in  all 
"  respects,  may  annihilate  the  political  consequences  of  Niagara 
"  and  Lake  Erie.  *  *  *  *  ]\|y  i  Jeas  at  present  are  to 
"assemble  the  new  corps,  artificers,  etc.,  at  Cataraqui  (Kingston), 
"  and  to  take  its  present  garrison  and  visit  Toronto  and  the 
"  heads  of  La  Tranche,  to  pass  down  that  river  to  Detroit,  and 
"  early  in  the  spring  to  occupy  such  a  central  position  as  shall  be 
"  previously  chosen  for  the  capital." 

On  the  16th  July,  1792,  the  name  of  the  River  La  Tranche 
was  changed  to  the  Thames  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor, 
issued  at  Kingston.  In  the  spring,  he  had  written  that  "Toronto 
"  appears  to  be  the  natural  arsenal  of  Lake  Ontario -and  to  afford 
"  an  easy  access  overland  to  Lake  Huron."  He  adds:  "The 
"  River  La  Tranche,  near  the  navigable  head  of  which  I  propose 
"  to  establish  the  Capital,  by  what  I  can  gather  from  the  few 
"people  who  have  visited  it,  will  afford  a  safe,  more  certain,  and 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think,  by  taking  due  advantage  of  the  season, 
"  a  less  expensive  route  to  Detroit  than  that  of  Niagara." 

At  Quebec  Simcoe  had  met  the  Hon.  Thomas  Talbot,  who  had 
joined  the  24th  Regiment  as  Lieutenant  in  the  previous  year. 
Talbot  was  then  a  young  man  of  twenty,  whilst  Simcoe  was  in 
his  fortieth  year.  A  strong  attachment  sprang  up  between 
these  two  remarkable  men,  and  Talbot  accompanied  the 
lieutenant  governor  to  Niagara,  in  the  capacity  of  private  and 
confidential  secretary.  After  meeting  the  first  Legislature 
elected  in  Upper  Canada  during  the  fall  of  1792  Simcoe  decided 
to  make  a  journey  overland  to  Detroit.     He  left  Navy  Hall   on 
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thu  4th  February,  1793,  and  returned  on  tlie  10th  March.  His 
travelHng  companions  were  Capt.  Fitzgerald,  Lieutenant  Smith 
(previously  Secretary  to  the  Detroit  Land  Board,  subsequently 
the  first  Surveyor  General  oi'  LTpper  Canada, an  M.  P.  P., Speaker 
of  the  House,  etc ,  and  afterward  created  a  baronet),  Lieutenants 
Talbot,  Gray,  Givens  and  Major  Littlehales.  All  of  these  were 
prominent  afterward  in  the  history  of  the  Province.  Talbot 
became  the  founder  of  the  Talbot  Settlement.  Gi-ay  was 
appointed  Solicitor  General  ;  he  perished  in  the  schooner  'Speedy' 
on  Lake  Ontario  in  1804  with  Judge  Cochrane,  Sheriff  Macflonell 
and  others.  Givens  was  afterward  the  well-known  Colonel 
Givens,  Superintendant  of  Indian  Affairs  at  York.  Littlehales 
was  afterward  Sir  E.  B.  Littlehales,  Secretary  of  War  for 
Ireland,  during  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  the  Marquis  of 
Cornwallis ;  he  married  in  1805  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  sister  of  the  unfortunate 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  (p) 

The  journey  was  made  partly  in  sleighs  but  chiefly  on  foot. 
Littlehales  kept  a  diary  of  the  occurrences  on  the  way.  The 
route  was  by  Ten-mile  Creek,  Nelles'  house  at  tlie  Grand  River, 
the  ^lohawk  Indian  village  (a  little  below  Brantford),  the 
portage  route  to  the  Forks  of  the  Thames  (London),  aii<l  then 
down  or  along  the  River  to  Detroit.  Joseph  Brant  with  about  a 
dozen  of  his  Indians  accompanied  the  party  from  the  Mohawk 
Village  to  Delaware,  doubtless  to  furnish  them  with  game  and 
guide  them  over  the  long  portage.  The  Indians  excited 
admiration  by  their  skill  in  constructing  wigwams  of  elm  bark 
to  lodge  the  company.  After  leaving  the  Grand  River  the  trai] 
passed  a  Mississaga  encampment,  a  trader's  house,  fine  open  deer 
plains,  several  beaver  dams,  "an  encampment  said  to  have  been 
"  Lord  Fitzgerald's  when  on  his  march  to  Detroit,  Michilimacki- 
"  nac  and  the  Mississippi,"  a  cedar  grove;  crossed  a  small 
branch  of  the  La  Tranche,  and  the  main  branch  soon  after- 
wards; "  went  b<;tween  an  irregular  fence  of  stakes  made  by  the 
"Indians  to  intimidate  and  impede  the  deer,  and  facilitate  their 
"hunting;"  again  they  crossed  the  main  branch  of  the  Thames,^ q') 


{/>)     Dr.  Scaildiiig'.s  notes  to  his  reprint  of  [..ittlehalcs'    JoiuTial. 
{i/}     'J'hi.s  was  no  doubt  where  Lomlon  now  in. 
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and  "  halted  to  observe  a  beautiful  situation,  formed  b\'  a  bend 
"of  the  river — a  f^rove  of  hemlock  and  pine,  and  a  large  creek. 
"  We  passed  some  deep  ravines  and  made  our  wigwam  by  a 
"  stream  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  near  a  spot  where  Indians  were 
"  interred.  The  burying  ground  was  of  earth  raised,  nearly 
"  covered  with  leaves  :  and  wickered  over — adjoining  it  was  a 
"  large  pole,  with  painted  hieroglyphics  on  it  denoting  the 
"  nation,  tribes  and  achievements  of  the  deceased,  either  as 
"  chiefs,  warriors,  or  hunters."  This  was  on  the  13th  February. 
The  food  of  the  party  consisted  of  soup  and  dried  venison,  to 
which  squirrel  and  racoon  meat  added  variety.  Littlehales 
remarks  about  the  latter :  "  The  three  racoons  when  roasted 
"  made  us  an  excellent  supper.  Some  parts  were  rancid, 
"  but  in  general  the  flesh  was  exceedingly  tender  and  good."  On 
the  14th  they  encamped  a  few  miles  above  the  Delaware  village. 
During  the  day  the  diarist  had  "  observed  many  trees  blazed, 
"  and  various  figures  of  Indians  (returning  from  battle  with 
"  scalps)  and  animals  drawn  upon  them,  descriptive  of  the 
"  nations,  tribes  and  number  that  had  passed.  Many  of  them 
"  were  well  drawn,  especiall}''  a  bison." 

"  This  day  we  walked  over  very  uneven  ground,  and  passed 
"  two  lakes  of  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  between  which 
"  were  many  tine  larch  trees." 

Next  morning  they  walked  on  the  ice  of  the  rjver  five  or 
six  miles  to  the  Delaware  village,  where  the  chiefs  received  them 
cordially  and  regaled  them  with  eggs  and  venison  "  Captain 
"  Brant  being  obliged  to  return  to  a  council  of  the  Six  Nations, 
"  we  stayed  the  whole  day.  The  Delaware  Castle  is  pleasantly 
"  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  the  meadows  at  the 
"  bottom  are  cleared  to  some  extent,  and  in  summer  planted  with 
"  Indian  corn.  After  walking  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  this  day, 
"part  of  the  way  through  plains  of  white  oak  and  ash,  and 
"  passing  several  Chippawa  Indians  upon  their  hunting  parties, 
"and  in  their  encampments,  we  arrived  at  a  Canadian  trader's; 
"  and  a  little  beyond,  in  proceeding  down  the  river  the  Indians 
"discovered  a  spring  of  an  oily  nature,  wnich  upon  examination 
■'  proved  to  be  a  kind  of  petroleum.  We  passed  another  wigwam 
"  of  Chippawas,  making  maple  sugar,  the  mildness  of  the  winter 
"  having  compelled  them  in  a  great    measure    to    abandon    their 
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■'  annual   hunting.     We    soon  arrived   at   an  old   hut  where  we 
"  passed  the  night." 

On  the  17th,  after  a  journey  of  four  or  five  miles,  they  passed 
the  Moravian  Village  which  had  been  begun  in  May,  1792.  The 
Delaware  Indians  were  "under  the  control,  and  in  many  particu- 
'■  lars,  under,  the  command  of  four  missionaries,  Messrs.  Zeis- 
'■  berger,  Senseman,  Edwards  and  Young."  They  were  making 
progress  towards  civilization,  and  already  had  corn  fields  and 
were  being  instructed  in  different  branches  of  agriculture.  "  At 
"  this  place  every  respect  was  paid  to  the  Governor,  and  we 
"  procured  a  seasonable  refreshment  of  eggs,  milk  and  butter. 
"  Pursuing,  our  journey  eight  or  nine  miles,  we  stopped  for  the 
"night  at  the  extremity  of  a  new  road,  cut  by  the  Indians  and 
"close  to  a  creek." 

"  18th — Crossing  the  Thames  and  leaving  behind  us  a  new  log 
"house,  belonging  to  a  sailor  named  Carpenter,  we  passed  a 
"  thick,  swampy  wood  of  black  walnut,  where  His  Excellency's 
"servant  was  lost  for  three  or  four  hours.  We  then  came  to  a 
"  bend  of  the  La  Tranche  (Thames)  (r)  and  were  agreeably 
"  surprised  to  meet  twelve  or  fourteen  carioles  coming  to  meet 
"  and  conduct  the  Governor,  who,  with  his  suite,  got  into  them, 
"  and  at  about  four  o'clock  arrived  at  Dolsen's,  having  previously 
"  reconnoitred  a  fork  of  the  river,  and  examined  a  mill  of 
"  curious  construction  erecting  upon  it.  The  settlement  where 
"  Dolsen  resides  is  very  promising,  the  land  is  well  adapted  for 
"  farmers,  and  there  are  some  respectable  inhabitants  on  both 
"  sides  of  the  river;  behind  it  to  the  south  is  a  range  of  spacious 
"meadows — elk  are  continually  seen  upon  them — and  the  pools 
"  and  ponds  are  full  of  cray  fish." 

"  From  Dolsen's  we  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  in 
"  carioles,  about  twelve  miles,  and  saw  the  remains  of  a  consider- 
"  able  town  of  the  Chippawas,  where,  it  is  reported,  a  desperate 
"  battle  was  fought  between  them  and  .the  Senecas,  and  upon 
"  which  occasion  the  latter,  being  totally  vancjuished,  abandoned 
"  their  dominions  to  the  conquerors.  Certain  it  is,  that  human 
'■  l)on(,'S  are  scattered  in  .tbundance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ground, 
"  and  the  In<lians  have  a  variety  of   traditions   relati\'e    to    this 


(;-)     Afterwaids  referred  to  bj'  the  diarist  as  the  high  bank. 
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"  transaction."  * 

We  pass  over  briefly  the  Governor's  reception  at  Detroit. 
The  Canadian  militia  on  the  east  bank  tired  a  feu  de  joie.  He 
crossed  the  river  in  boats  amidst  floating  ice.  The  garrison  of 
Detroit  was  under  arms  to  receive  His  Majesty's  representative. 
A  royal  salute  was  fired. 

The  farms,  the  apple  orchards,  windmills  and  houses  close 
together  on  the  river  bank  gave  an  appearance  of  population 
and  respectability.  Talbot's  regiment,  the  24th,  was  stationed 
at  Detroit.  Fort  Lenoult  and  the  rest  of  the  works  were  in- 
spected. The  party  vLsited  at  the  River  Rouge  a  sloop  almost 
ready  to  be  launched.  They  went  to  see  the  Bloody  Bridge, 
memorable  for  the  slaughtei"  of  British  troops  by  Pontiac  30 
years  before. 

On  the  23rd,  the  Governor  left  Detroit  on  his  homeward 
journey,  Col.  McKee,  Mr.  Baby  and  others  escorting  His  Excel- 
lency as  far  as  the  high  bank  where  the  carioles  had  met  the 
party  on  the  18th.  "  Here  we  separated  ;  and  each  taking  his 
"pack  or  knapsack  on  his  back,  we  walked  that  night  to  the 
"  Moravian  village." 

On  the  27th  the  chiefs  at  the  village  entertained  the  party 
with  venison,  and  dancing,  "a  ceremony  they  never  dispense 
"  with  when  any  of  the  King's  officers  of  rank  visit  their 
"  villages." 

"28th. — At  six  we  stopped  at  an  old  Mississaga  hut,  upon  the 
"  south  side  of  the  Thames.  After  taking  some  refreshment  of 
"salt  pork  and  venison,  well  cooked  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  who 
"  superintended  that  department,  we,  as  usual,  sang  God  8ave 
"  the  King,  and  went  to  rest." 

"March  1st. — We  set  out  along  the  banks  of  the  river; 
"then,  ascending  a  high  hill,  quitted  our  former  path,  and 
""directed  our  course  to  the  northward.  A  good  deal  of  snow 
"  having  fallen,  and  lying  still  on  the  ground,  we  saw  tracks  of 
"  otters,  deer,  wolves  and  bears  and  other  animals  many  of  which 
"  being  quite  fresh  induced  the  Mohawks  to  pursue  them,  but 
"  without  success.  We  walked  14  or  15  miles  and  twice  crossed 
"the  river,  and  a  few  creeks,  upon  the  ice:  once   we  came  close 


Note  Peter  Jones'  statement  as  (j noted  on  page  28. 
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"  to  a  Cliippawa  huatino-  camp,  opposite  to  a  fine  terrace,  on  the 
"  banks  of  wliich  we  encamped,  near  a  bay.  *  *  *  2nd. — 
"  We  struck  the  Thames  at  one  end  of  a  low  flat  island 
"enveloped  with  shrubs  and  trees;  the  rapidity  and  strength  of 
'■  the  current  were  such  as  to  have  forced  a  channel  through 
"the  main  land,  being  a  peninsula,  and  to  have  formed  the 
■'  island.  We  walked  over  a  rich  meadow,  and  at  its  extremity 
"  came  to  the  forks  of  the  river,  (s)  The  Governor  wished  to 
■'  examine  this  situation  and  its  environs ;  and  we  therefore 
■'  remained  here  all  the  day.  He  judged  it  to  be  a  situation 
"eminently  calculated  for  the  metropolis  of  Canada.  Among 
"  many  other  essentials,  it  possesses  the  following  advantages : 
"  command  of  territor}^, — internal  situation, — central  position, — 
"  facility  of  water  communication  up  and  down  thn  Thames 
"  into  Lakes  St.  Clair,  Erie,  Huron  and  Superior, — navigable 
"lor  boats  to  near  its  source,  and  for  small  crafts  probably  to 
''  the  Moravian  settlement — to  the  northward  by  a  small  portage 
"  t)  the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Huron — to  the  south-east  by 
"a  carrying  place  into  Lake  Ontario  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence; 
"  the  soil  luxuriantly  fertile, — the  land  rich,  and  capable  of  being 
"  easily  cleared,  and  soon  put  into  a  state  of  agriculture, — a 
"  pinery  upon  an  adjacent  high  knoll,  and  other  timber  on  the 
"  heights,  well  calculated  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings, — a 
'climate  not  inferior  to  any  part  of  Canada." 

"To  these  natural  advantages  an  object  of  great  consideration 
"  is  to  be  added,  that  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  Indian 
"  Department  would  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  abolished 
"  the  Indians  would,  in  all  probability,  be  induced  to  become  the 
"carriers  of  their  own  peltries,  and  they  would  find  a  ready, 
"contiguous,  conmiodious,  and  equitable  mart,  honorably  ad- 
"  vantagpous  to  Government,  and  the  community  in  general, 
"  without  their  becoming  a  prey  to  the  monopolizing  and 
"  unprincipled    trader." 

"The  young  Indians,  who  had  chased  a  herd  of  deer  in 
"  company  with  Lieutenant  Givens,  returned  unsuccessful,  but 
"brought  wntli  them  a  large  porcupine;  which  was  very 
"  seasonable,    as     our    provisions    were  nearly  expended.     This 
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"  animal  afforded  us  a  very  good  repast,  and  tasted  like  a  pig. 
"  The  Xe\vfi>uudland  dog  attempted  to  bite  the  poi'cupine,  but 
"  soon  got  his  mouth  filled  with  the  barbed  quills,  which  gave 
"  him  exquisite  pain.  An  Indian  undertook  to  extract'  them, 
"  and  with  much  perseverance  plucked  them  out,  one  by  one,  and 
"  carefully  applied  a  root  or  decoction,  which  speedily  healed  the 
"  wound." 

"  Various  figures  were  delineated  on  trees  at  the  forks  of  the 
"  River  Thames,  done  with  charcoal  and  vermillion  :  the  most 
"  remarkable  were  the  imitations  of  men  with  deer's  heads  " 

"  We  saw  a  fine  eagle  on  the  wing,  and  two  or  three  large 
"  birds,  perhaps  vultures." 

"  3rd. — We  were  glad  to  leave  our  wigwam  early  this 
"morning,  it  having  rained  incessantly  the  whole  night;  besides, 
"  the  hemlock  branches  on  which  we  slept  were  wet  before  they 
"  were  gathered  for  our  use. ^ We  first  ascended  the  height  at 
"least  120  feet  into  a  continuation  of  the  pinery  already 
"  mentioned  ;  quitting  that,  we  came  to  a  beautiful  plain  with 
"  detached  clumps  of  white  oak,  and  open  woods  ;  then  crossing 
"  a  creek  running  into  the  south  branch  of  the  Thames,  we 
"entered  a  thick  swampy  wood,  wdiere  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
"  discover  any  track :  but  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  released 
"  from  this  dilemma  by  the  Indians,  who  making  a  cast,  soon 
"descried  our  old  path  to  Detroit.  Descending  a.  hill  and 
"  crossing  a  brooR,  we  came  at  noon  to  the  encampment  we  left 
■'  on  the  14th  of  Februar}^  and  were  agreeably  surprised  by 
"  meeting  Captain  Brant  and  a  numerous  retinue ;  among  them 
"  were  four  of  the  Indians  we  had  despatched  to  him  when  we 
"  first   altered  our  course  for  the  forks  of  the  River  Thames." 

On  the  4th,  after  crossing  brooks  and  rivulets,  much 
swollen  by  a  thunder-storm,  and  passing  the  hut  occupied  by 
.them  on  the  12th  February  they  noticed  "  veiy  fine  beech  trees." 

Next  day  : — "We  again  crossed  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
■'  south-east  fork  of  the  Thames,  and  halted  in  a  cypress  or  cedar 
"  grove,  where  we  were  much  amused  by  seeing  Brant  and  the 
"  Indians  chase  a  lynx  with  their  dogs  and  rifle  guns,  but  they 
"  did  not  catch  it.     Several  porcupines  were  seen." 

On  the  6th  they  reached  the  Mohawk  village,  crossing  the 
river  at  a  different  place  and  by  a  nearer  route  than  before.  The 
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Indians  had  met  the  Governor  with  horses  at  "  the  end  of  the 
"plain,  near  the  Salt  Lick  Creek."  The  party  finally  arrived  at 
Navy  Hall  on  the  10th  day  of  March. 

At  this  period  the  overland  route  from  Detroit  to  Niagara 
was  apparently  well  known.  There  was  an  annual  "Winter- 
"  express"  each  way,  which  Simcoe  met  on  his  westward  journey 
on  the  12th  February  and  on  his  homeward  route  on  the  5th 
March.  Littlehales  mentions  a  Mr.  Clarke  as  being  with  it  on 
each  occasion.  On  their  first  meeting,  the  express  was 
accompanied  by  a  Wyandot  and  a  Chippawa  Indian.  The 
second  time,  Mr.  Augustus  Jones,  the  surveyor,  was  either  with 
or  following  it.  He  surveyed  the  north-west  part  of  Southwold  in 
the  following  year.  On  the  up  trip,  the  Governor's  party  met 
one  man,  w^ho  afterward  proved  to  be  a  runaway  thief  from 
Detroit.  They  were  also  overtaken  by  a  traveller,  w^ho,  as  they 
were  subsequently  informed,  had  got  himself  supplied  with 
provisions  and  horses  to  the  Grand  River,  and  a  guide  from 
thence  to  Detroit,  by  the  false  representation  that  he  had 
despatches  for  the  Governor.  "  He  quitted  us  under  the 
"  plausiVjle  pretence  of  looking  for  land  to  establish  a  settlement."^ 

It  appears  that  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Niagara  by 
Johnston  in  1759,  merchants  from  New  England  and  Virginia 
had  rushed  in  to  participate  in  the  fur-trade,  which  until  that 
time  had  been  largely  monopolized  by  the  French.  As  might 
be  expected,  many  lawless  acts  were  committed  by  these 
adventurers,  and  various  proceedings  were  adopted  by  the 
Government  to  check  and  control  them.  After  the  American 
Revolution  land-hunters  came  into  the  peninsula  and  undertook 
to  purchase  lands  directly  from  the  Indians.  These  purchases 
were  ignored  by  the  Land  Boards,  who  always  repudiated  the 
idea  that  the  Indians  were  proprietors  of  the  land.  No  steps 
were  taken  however  to  locate  settlers  until  the  Indian  title  by 
occupancy  was  surrendered  to  the  Crown.  Even  then,  Simcoe'a 
first  step  was  to  procure  surveys  for  tlie  purpose  of  establishing 
military  roads,  fortified  posts,  dockyards,  etc.,  in  order  that  when 
the  settlers  came  they  might  be  e;isily  defen<led  against  hostile 
attacks,  whether  from  the  Indians,  the  United  States  troops,  or 
the  French  or  Spanish,  who  it  was  believed  inight  invade  the 
province  by  way  of  the  Mi.ssissippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  upper  lakes 
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"  animal  afforded  us  a  very  good  repast,  and  tasted  like  a  pig. 
"  The  Newfoundland  dog  attempted  to  bite  the  porcupine,  but 
"soon  got  his  mouth  filled  with  the  barbed  quills,  which  gave 
"  him  exquisite  pain.  An  Indian  undertook  to  extract'  them, 
"and  with  much  perseverance  plucked  them  out,  one  by  one,  and 
"  carefully  applied  a  root  or  decoction,  which  speedily  healed  the 
"  wound." 

"  Various  figures  were  delineated  on  trees  at  the  forks  of  tiie 
"  River  Thames,  done  with  charcoal  and  vermillion  :  the  most 
"  remarkable  were  the  imitations  of  men  with  deer's  heads  " 

"  We  saw  a  fine  eagle  on  the  wing,  and  two  or  three  large 
"  birds,  perhaps  vultures." 

"  3rd. — We  were  glad  to  leave  our  wigwam  early  this 
"morning,  it  having  rained  incessantly  the  whole  night;  besides, 
"  the  hemlock  branches  on  which  we  slept  were  wet  before  they 
"  were  gathered  for  our  use. — We  first  ascended  the  height  at 
"least  120  feet  into  a  continuation  of  the  pinery  already 
"  mentioned  ;  quitting  that,  we  came  to  a  beautiful  plain  with 
"  detached  clumps  of  white  oak,  and  open  woods  ;  then  crossing 
"  a  creek  running  into  the  south  branch  of  the  Thames,  we 
"entered  a  thick  swampy  wood,  where  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
"  discover  any  track ;  but  in  a  few^  minutes  we  were  released 
"  from  this  dilemma  by  the  Indians,  who  making  a  cast,  soon 
"  descried  our  old  path  to  Detroit.  Descending  a.  hill  and 
"  crossing  a  brook,  we  came  at  noon  to  the  encampment  we  left 
"on  the  14th  of  February,  and  w^ere  agreeably  surprised  by 
'■  meeting  Captain  Brant  and  a  numerous  retinue ;  among  them 
"  were  four  of  the  Indians  we  had  despatched  to  him  when  we 
"  first   altered  our  course  for  the  forks  of  the  River  Thames." 

On  the  4th,  after  crossing  brooks  and  rivulets,  muph 
swollen  by  a  thunder-storm,  and  passing  the  hut  occupied  by 
.them  on  the  12th  February  they  noticed  "  veiy  fine  beech  trees." 

Next  day  : — "We  again  crossed  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
"  south-east  fork  of  the  Thames,  and  halted  in  a  cypress  or  cedar 
"grove,  where  we  were  much  amused  by  seeing  Brant  and  the 
"  Indians  chase  a  lynx  with  their  dogs  and  rifle  guns,  but  they 
"  did  not  catch  it.     Several  porcupines  were  seen." 

On  the  6th  they  reached  the  Mohawk  village,  crossing  the 
river  at  a  different  place  and  by  a  nearer  route  than  before.  The 
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Indians  had  met  the  Governor  with  horses  at  "  the  end  of  the 
"plain,  near  the  Salt  Lick  Creek."  The  party  finally  arrived  at 
Nav\^  Hall  on  the  10th  day  of  March. 

At  this  period  the  overland  route  from  Detroit  to  Niagara 
was  apparently  well  known.  There  was  an  annual  "Winter- 
"  express"  each  way,  which  Simcoe  met  on  his  westward  journey 
on  the  12th  Februaiy  and  on  his  homeward  route  on  the  5th 
March.  Littlehales  mentions  a  Mr.  Clarke  as  being  with  it  on 
each  occasion.  On  their  first  meeting,  the  express  was 
accompanied  by  a  Wyandot  and  a  Chippawa  Indian.  The 
second  time,  Mr.  Augustus  Jones,  the  surveyor,  was  either  with 
or  following  it.  He  surveyed  the  north-w^est  part  of  Southwold  in 
the  following  year.  On  the  up  trip,  the  Governor's  party  met 
one  man,  who  afterward  proved  to  be  a  rnnaw^ay  thief  from 
Detroit.  They  were  also  overtaken  by  a  traveller,  who,  as  they 
were  subsequently  informed,  had  got  himself  supplied  with 
provisions  and  horses  to  the  Grand  River,  and  a  guide  from 
thence  to  Detroit,  by  the  false  representation  that  he  had 
despatches  for  the  Governor.  "  He  quitted  us  under  the 
"  plausible  pretence  of  looking  for  land  to  establish  a  settlement."^ 

It  appears  that  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Niagara  by 
Johnston  in  1759,  merchants  from  New  Encjland  and  Virmnia 
had  rushed  in  to  participate  in  the  fur-trade,  which  until  that 
time  had  been  largely  monopolized  by  the  French.  As  might 
be  expected,  many  lawless  acts  were  committed  by  these 
adventurers,  and  various  proceedings  were  adopted  by  the 
Government  to  check  and  control  them.  After  the  American 
Revolution  land-hunters  came  into  the  peninsula  and  undertook 
to  purchase  lands  directly  from  the  Indians.  These  purchases 
were  ignored  by  the  Land  Boards,  who  always  repudiated  the 
idea  that  the  Indians  were  proprietors  of  the  land.  No  steps 
were  taken  however  to  locate  settlers  until  tJie  Indian  title  by 
occupancy  was  surrendered  to  the  Crown.  Even  then,  Simcoe's 
first  step  was  to  procure  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
military  roads,  fortified  posts,  dockyards,  etc.,  in  order  that  when 
the  settlers  came  they  might  be  easily  defen<led  against  hostile 
attacks,  whether  from  the  Indians,  the  United  States  troops,  or 
the  French  or  Spanish,  who  it  was  believeil  might  invade  the 
province  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  upper  lakes 
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years  of  military  service  on  the  Continent,  partly  in  Flanders 
and  partly  at  Gibraltar,  he  was  still  in  1803  a  young  man  with 
every  prospect  that  is  usually  considered  alluring  to  ainbiti'on. 
Suddenly,  to  the  amazement  of  his  friends  and  the  public,  he 
abandoned  the  brilliant  career  upon  which  he  had  entered  under 
so  favorable  auspices,  cut  himself  loose  from  civilization  itself, 
and  buried  himself  in  the  recesses  of  the  Canadian  forest.  He 
determined  to  settle  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where  he 
had  previously  selected  a  location  on  one  of  his  journeyings  with 
Governor  Simcoe.  Talbot  had  formed  plans  for  diverting  the 
stream  of  innnigration  from  the  United  States,  or  rather  for 
continuing  its  current  as  far  as  Upper  Canada.  He  would 
attract  settlers  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  republican  institutions  or 
allured  by  the  fertility  of  the  Lake  Erie  region,  and  would 
build  up  a  loyal  British  conununity,  under  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  mother  land. 

It  was  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  the  County  of 
Elgin,  when  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  1803,  landing  at  Port 
Talbot,  he  took  an  axe  and  chopped  down  the  first  ti"ee,  thus 
inaugurating  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Talbot  Settle- 
ment. Henceforward,  Colonel  Talbot,  Port  Talbot,  the  Talbot 
Road,  and  the  Talbot  Settlement,  are  names  inseparably 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  making  of  Upper  Canada. 

At  that  time  the  nearest  settlement  on  Lake  Erie  was  near 
Turkey  Point,  60  miles  away.  In  1802  there  was  but  one 
settled  minister  west  of  Niagara,  Father  Marchand,  of  Sandwich, 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  There  were  but  seven  clergymen 
settled  in  the  whole  Province.  The  record  (v)  states,  however, 
that  "  Besides,  there  are  several  missionaries  of  the  Methodistical 
"  order,  whose  residence  is  not  fixed."  Even  at  that  early  day 
the  circuit-rider  threaded  the  maze  of  forest  between  the 
Long  Point  clearings  and  those  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  made  his  way  down  the  Detroit  River  to  the  Essex  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  where  there  was  a  fringe  of  .settlement.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  country  north  of  Lake  Erie  to  the 
borders  ot  Lake  Huron  and  the  Georgian  Bay  was  still  a 
wilderness  of  continuous  unbroken  forest. 
(&)     Tiffanj''s  Upper  Canada  Almanac,  Niagara,  1802. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Elgin  Historical  and  Scientific  Institute  was  established 
on  the  29th  day  of  Apri',  1891.  One  of  its  princi|Kil  objocts  is 
that  of  collecting  and  preserving  records  and  nieUKjrials  of  the 
early  history  of  the  County  of  Elgin.  The  public  have  shown  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  work.  By  voluntary  contributions 
the  nucleus  of  a  library  and  museum  has  been  foi'ined  which  it 
is  hoped  will  in  time  grow  to  considerable  dimensions. 

The  Institute,  in  now  issuing  its  first  volinne,  desires  to 
recognize  the  generous  and  public  spirited  action  of  the  Council 
of  the  County  of  Elgin  in  voting  a  sum  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  publication. 

Persons  having  old  letters,  books  or  manuscripts  relating  to 
the  early  settlement  of  the  County,  or  any  archaeological  remains 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  are  requested  to  deposit  them  with 
the  Institute.  If  the  owners  would  prefer  not  to  part  with  the 
property  in  '^uch  articles,  the  Institute  would  be  glad  to  take 
charge  of  them  as  custodian  for  the  owners  for  such  period  as 
the  latter  may  desire. 

The  special  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to  the  Very 
Reverend  Dean  Harris,  author  of  The  Histoiy  of  the  Early 
Missions  in  Western  Canada,  to  the  Librarian  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  for  Ontario,  and  Messrs.  D.  McColl,  ex-M.  P.  P.,  H.  B. 
Donly,  Richard  Locker  and  others,  for  courtesies  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  and  publication  of  this  book. 

St.  Thomas,  June  1st,  1895. 
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QUE  MJA.  DOLLIER  DE  CASSON  RT  DEI  CALINRE.MISSIONNAIRES  DE  ST  SULPICE. 

OITT     PAHCOURU 
DreKBff    par   \e    tnrmc;  M"^  de   Cialinee 

(Voir  U    Uurr  dt   Jtr   Tnl„n  du  w  ftortmhrr  /*;.>' 


"•iiiicaise,"  and  in  "'I'he  Histoiy  of  tlie  Kaily  Missions  in  Western  Canada.'' 
it  mentioned  hook. 

hignn  or  F'resh-water  .Sea  of  the  Hurons,"  (These  lakes  were  erroneously  supposed  to  be  but  one). 
>1  of  the  Iroquois,  which  we  broke  up  and  threw  into  the  water."  Essex  Peninsula  :  "  Large  prairies." 
;iveror Tina-Toua."  EastSide  GrandRiver:  "Excellent  land."  West  SideGrand  River  (up 
iagara)    Falls  said  by  the  Indians  to  be  more  than   200  feet  high."  Lake  Ontario  :       "I  passed 


This  Is  a  copy  of  Ualinee's  map  of  ItJTil,  the  tiist   made  from  actual  exploration  in  which  Like  Eiie  appears.       It  was  printed  in  Faillon's    "Histoire   de  la   Colonie  Fiancaise,"   and    in    "The    History   of   the    Karly    Missions   in  Western   Canada. 
1  he  pUte  was  very  kindly  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Elgin  Historical  and  Scientific  Institute,  for  use  in  this  work  by  the  Very   Reverend    Dean  Harris,  the  author  of  the  last  nientioned  book. 

The  following   explanations   refer   chiefly  to  the  western  portion  of  the  map  : 
V^vll.  ■  ""'p'''  "V'u  ™"""^  "'"■'"■"■'^  ^^'  Messrs.  DoUier  de  Casson  and  de  Galinee,  missionaries  of  Si.  Sulpice,  drawn  by  the  same    M.  de  Galinee.     (See  M.  Talon's  letter  loth  November 
IaJ^F^...^?'."!''^?"^^'-'!'?'"-        1si,-,*N'JS  near  Mackinac  :     "  I  entered  this  bay  only  as  far  as  these  Islands."     W.ofSt.  Clair  Kivf.k  :     "(ireat  hunting  ground."     At  Deti 
,^*^i.,!;^'.^.-.T.,      S'      "y^    •       ^^'*?^"       ,Lr'<'?"'^;T=     "P^ninsulaof  Lake  Erie."     North  Shok.:  OrposiTE :     ■■  Here  we  wintered."     The  Bay  O.Tos.TEr  "Little  Lake  Erie 
'>■.     .■'."e    Neutral  Nation    was  formerly  here.       West  OF  BuKLtNGTON   Bay  :     "Good  land.'      N  ugara  River  :     "this  current  is  so  strong  that  it  can  hardly  be  ascended 

"Mr.  Perot's  encampment.     Here  the  missionaries  of  St.   Sulpice  established   themselves." 


on  the  south  side,  which  I  give  pretty  accurately. "     North  Sh 


670)."     L.   Huron:     "Michigan  or  Fresh-water  Sea  of  the  Hurons."    (These  lakes  were  erroneously  supposed  to  be  but  onei 
t  •     "  Here  was  a  stone   idol  of  the  Iroquois,  which  we  broke  up  and  threw  into  the  water.     Essex  PENiNsl't_\  :  _    Large  praines. 
Grand  River:     "Rapid  River  or  Tina-Toua."     EastSide  Grand  River  : 
.\t  its  Mouth:      "(Niagara)    Falls  saidby  the  Indians  to  be  more  tha 


llent  Land."    West  Side  Grand' River  (up 
200  feet  high."         Lake  Ontario  :      "I  passed 
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AU  BUREAU  DU  PROPRIETAIRE,  290  RUE  ST-PAUL 

1889 


PREFACE. 


Le  24  juin  prochain,  a  I'occasion  de  la  fete  patronale  du 
Canada,  Quebec  celebrera  avec  pompe  I'erection  d'un  moiMi- 
ment  destine  a  perpetuer  notre  bien  vive  reconnaissance  envers 
les  fondateurs  de  notre  nationalite.  Une  croix,  facsimile  de 
celle  que  Jacques  Cartier  planta,  le  3  mai  1536,  sur  les  bords 
de  la  riviere  Saint-Charles  (nommee  par  lui  riviere  Sainte- 
Croix,  en  memoire  du  mystere  du  j  our),  sera  elevee  au  meme 
endroit  avec  toute  la  solennite  possible.  De  plus,  un  monu- 
ment commemoratif  sera  construit,  rappelant  les  evenements 
qui  se  rattachent  a  cet  admirable  site  du  confluent  des  rivieres 
Saint-Charles  et  Lairet. 

Le  titre  de  ce  monument  devra  etre  :  "Monument  en  I'hon- 
neur  de  Jacques  Cartier  et  des  r)iarins  de  la  Grande 
Hermine,  de  la  Petite  Hermine  et  de  T^MiKRiLLON,  et  en 
Vhonneur  des  Peres  de  Br^beuf,  Masse  et  Charles  Lale- 
JiANT,  erige  sur  Veiniplacement  meine  du  premier  Jdvernement 
de  blancs  en  Canada  (1585-36)  et  de  la  premiere  residence 
des  missionnaires  jesuites  a  Quebec  (1625)  (1). 

La  circonstance  nous  a  semble  favorable  a  1  execution  d'un 
projet  dont  on  demande  depuis  longtemps  la  realisation,  cclui 
d'une  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  au  Canada.  Mais 
le  temps  a  notre  disposition  est  tres  limite,  et  d'ailleurs  un 


(1)  Le3  Peres  Jesuites  regretteront  ccrtainement  qu'on  ait  omis  de  mentionner 
sur  ce  monument  les  noms  des  P«re3  Rucollets  qui,  les  premiers,  ont  porte  sur 
■ces  rives  le  flambeau  d«  I'fivangile. 


VI 

ouvrage  de  longue  haleine  ne  pourrait  etre  lu  que  cl'un  petit 
nombre.  Ces  motifs  nous  ont  porte  a  nous  contenter  d'une 
notice  historique,  et  c'est  la  ce  que  nous  presentons  en  ce  mo- 
ment au  public  bienveillant.  D'ailleurs  une  histoire  digne  de 
ce  nom  exigerait  une  plume  plus  exercee  que  la  notre  et  des 
recherches  que  nous  ne  saurions  entreprendre. 

Le  principal  merite  de  notre  humble  travail  sera  de  resumer 
fidelement  ce  que  des  auteurs  d'une  autorite  reconnue  ont 
deja  traite  plus  au  long  (1).  La  ou  ces  guides  nous  ont  fait 
defaut,  nous  avons  eu  recours  a  des  documents  d'une  authen- 
ticite  incontestable,  recueillis  avec  un  soin  religieux  par  un 
archiviste  aussi  distingue  que  modeste. 

Montreal,  3  mai  1889, 

Fete  de  V Invention  de  la  Sainte-Croix, 

3G5e  anniversaire  de  Varrivie  de  Jacques  Cartier 

a  Stadacone  (Quebec). 


(1)  Nous  avons  fait  usage  principalement  du  Cours  d' Histoire  du  Canada- 
par  M.  Vabhe  Ferland  et  de  la  Petite  Histoire  du  Canada  par  le  Vicomte  de  Lastjc 
Saint-Jal.  Cette  derniere,  destinee  k  la  jeuuesse  de  France,  a  etc  composefe 
sous  la  direction  du  R.  P.  Felix  Martin,  S.  J. 


NOTICE  HISTOEIQUE 

SUR   LA 

COMPAGNIE  DE  JESUS  AU  CANADA 


CHAPITRE    PREMIER. 


Les  Jesuites  en  Acadie. 
(1611-lGia) 

A  I'epoque  meme  ou  Jacques  Cartier  revelait  au  monde 
civ'ilise  les  mysteres  de  notre  niajestueux  Saint-Laurent  et 
faisait  de  vains  efforts  pour  fonder  sur  ses  rives  une  colonic 
iran(;aise,  Ignace  de  Loyola  creait  a  Montniartre  la  Compa- 
gnie  de  Jesus,  destinee  a  gagner  bien  des  ames  a  la  religion  et 
a  etre  pour  notre  Canada  en  particulier  I'instrunient  des  niise- 
ricordes  de  Dieu. 

Essentiellernent  conf[Uerant,  cet  Ordre  religieux  etait  a  peine 
forme  que  deja  il  envoyait  dans  toutes  les  directions  des  essaims 
de  zeles  missionnaires  pour  amioncer  la  bonne  nouvelle  <le 
rfivangile  aux  nations  intideles,  assises  encore  a  I'ombre  de  la 
mort. 

La  Nouvelle-France  devait  avoir  son  tour,  nnis  sculcnicnt 
un  denii-siecle  ])lus  tard,  car  de  Jac([ues  Cartier  a  Cham- 
plain  il  y  eut  un  vide  (ju'essaya  vainement  de  comlli-r  I'esjirit 
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entreprenant  du  marquis  de  la  Roche.  Enfin  I'aurore  parut 
apres  une  si  longue  nuit. 

En  1601,  le  commandeur  de  Chaste,  gouvemeur  de  Dieppe, 
honime  influent,  qui  se  sentait  anime  d'un  saint  zele  pour  les 
interets  de  la  patrie  et  de  la  religion,  obtint  de  Henri  IV  la 
commission  d'explorer  les  terres  decouvertes  par  Jacques  Car- 
tier,  d'y  fonder  une  colonie  et  d'y  travailler  a  la  conversion  et 
a  la  civilisation  des  peuplades  sauvages  qui  I'habitaient,  en 
meme  temps  qua  I'avancement  d'une  Compagnie  de  marchands 
qui  devait  en  exploiter  les  ressources  par  la  peche  et  la  traite 
des  pelleteries. 

Pour  le  seconder  dans  ce  noble  projet  que  son  grand  age  ne 
lui  permettait  pas  d'executer  par  lui-meme,  de  Chaste  eut  le 
bonheur  de  rencontrer  un  homme  d'un  rare  merite  et  d'une 
intelligence  peu  commune, •  Samuel  de  Champlain,  brave  officier 
de  marine,  natif  de  Brouage  en  Saintonge,  qui  s'etait  deja 
distingue  dans  les  Indes  Occidentales  et  dans  le  midi  de  la 
France  contre  les  Espagnols. 

A  peine  cependant  ce  devoue  auxiliaire  eut-il  commence  a 
remplir  sa  mission  que  le  commandeur  de  Chaste  mourut. 
Pierre  du  Guast,  sieur  de  Monts,  qui  lui  succeda,  eut  la  gloire 
d'aborder,  le  premier  avec  Champlain,  en  1604,  sur  les  cotes  de 
I'Acadie,  et  a  fonder  dans  la  Bale  Fran^aise  (a  present  Bale  de 
Fundy)  I'etablissement  de  Port-Royal. 

Les  circonstances  neanraoins  ne  furent  point  favorables  a 
I'entreprise  du  sieur  de  Monts,  et  des  I'annee  suivante  il  ceda 
tons  ses  droits  sur  le  poste  de  Port-Royal  a  M.  de  Poutrincourt, 
gentilhomme  hardi  et  entreprenant,  qui  avait  deja  fait  partie 
des  expeditions  precedentes. 

Celui-ci,  en  1606,  y  conduisit  lui-meme  des  ouvriers  et  quel- 
ques  amis,  et  connnen^a  une  colonie;  mais,  malgre  les  instantes 
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recommandations  du  Roi,  il  ne  fit  rien  pour  la  conversion  des 
Sauvages.  II  finit  cependant  par  emmener  avec  lui,  dans  un 
voyage  subsequent,  un  pretre  du  diocese  de  Langres,  M.  Jesse 
Fleche,  qui  ceda  malheureusement  trop  aux  importunites  de 
son  patron  et  baptisa  les  Sauvages  sans  les  eprouver  suffisam- 
ment,  en  sorte  qu'apres  leur  bapteme  ils  continuerent  a  vivre 
dans  la  polygamie  et  d'autres  desordres  scandaleux. 

Sur  ces  entrefaites  Henri  IV  toniba,  victime  d'un  assassinat, 
en  1610  ;  la  Reine  regente,  Marie  de  Medicis,  regardant  comme 
un  devoir  pour  elle  I'acconiplissement  des  volontes  du  Roi, 
exigea  que  le  jeune  de  Biencourt,  fils  de  Poutrincourt,  condui- 
sit  avec  lui  deux  Peres  Jesuites  dans  la  colonie  naissante. 

C'est  ainsi  qu  arriverent  a  Ptn-t-Royal,  le  22  mai  1611,  les 
Peres  Pierre  Biard  et  Encniond  Masse,  hounnes  d'un  courage  et 
d'un  zele  a  toute  epreuve.  Le  premier  avait  ete  professeur  de 
tlieologie  a  Lyon,  le  second,  compagnon  du  P.  Cotton  conune 
aunionier  de  la  Cour. 

Des  difficultes  de  toute  sorte  ne  tarderent  pas  a  etre  soule- 
vees  centre  les  niissionnaires.  Poutrincourt  etait  un  cln-etien 
a  gros  grains,  et  ne  voyait  que  les  interets  de  son  commerce  ; 
la  presence  d'hommes  consciencieux  et  capables  de  contrultr 
sa  conduite  lui  deplaisait  souverainement.  II  n'epargna  rien 
pour  leur  rendre  la  position  penible.  Pour  eux,  tout  entiersa 
leur  ministers,  ils  se  gagnerent  en  peu  de  temps  la  confiance 
des  Sauvages  (c'etaient  les  Micmacs  ou  Souriquois)  et  meme 
I'amitie  de  Membertou,  le  chef  ou  sajjamo  de  la  tribu.  Celui- 
ci,  quelques  niois  plus  tard,  nwurut  dans  des  sentiments  de 
piete  sincere  et  son  corps  fut  porte  au  cimetiere  chretien  avec 
tous  les  honneurs  religieux  et  militaires. 

Quelque  temps  apres  la  mort  de  Membertou,  Biencourt  et  le 
P.  Biard  partirent  pour  visitei'  la  cote  du  continent  en   face 
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jnsqii'au  Kenebec  qu'ils  remonterent.  lis  furent  partoiit  bien 
accueillis  par  les  Cannibas,  tribu  abenaqnise  dont  le  nom  est 
reste  a  la  riviere  ;  ce  peuple  lour  donna  nieme  des  provisions 
pour  la  eolonie  de  Port-Royal,  qui  se  trouvait  dans  le  plus 
grand  denuement. 

Bientot  cependant  les  vexations  qu'on  fit  aux  Peres  devin- 
rent  telles  que  la  marquise  de  Guerelieville,  qui  pourvoyait 
a  leur  maintien,  resolut  d'adopter  un  autre  plan.  Elle  acheta 
les  droits  du  sieur  de  Monts,  puis  elle  obtint  des  lettres  pa- 
tentes,  par  lesquelles  une  donation  lui  fut  faite  de  toutes  les 
terres  de  la  Nouvelle-France,  depuis  le  Saint-Laurent  jusqua 
la  Floride,  a  I'exception  de  Port-Royal,  concede  a  Poutrincourt. 

Au  printemps  de  1613  on  arma  en  France  un  vaisseau  qui 
devait  aller  prendre  les  Jesuites  a  Port-Royal,  et  les  porter  au 
lieu  choisi  pour  le  nouvel  etablissement  de  la  marquise  de 
Guerelieville.  Le  chef  de  cette  expedition  etait  le  sieur  de  La 
Saussaye,  qui  menait  avec  lui  le  Pere  Jacques  Quentin  et  le 
Frere  Gilbert  Du  Thet,  jesuites. 

Tous  ensemble  firent  voile  vers  I'ile  des  Monts-Deserts,  a 
Ten  tree  de  la  riviere  Pentagouet  (aujourd'hui  Penobscot). 
Cette  riviere  traversant  le  milieu  du  pays  des  Etchemins, 
allies  et  voisins  des  Souriquois,  les  Peres  esperaient  pouvoir, 
de  \k,  travailler  a  la  conversion  des  deux  peuples,  ainsi  qua 
celle  des  Abenaquis,  qui  liabitaient  vers  le  sud-ouest. 

On  eleva  a  la  hate  un  petit  retranchement,  auquel  on  donna 
le  nom  de  Saint-Sauveur.  Une  haute  croix,  dressee  solennelle- 
ment  au  milieu  de  I'enceinte,  dominait  la  plage  et  annonyait 
au  loin  le  caractere  de  I'oeuvre  qu'on  venait  de  fonder ;  deja 
meme  on  commencjait  a  preparer  la  terre  pour  la  culture,  lors- 
qu'un  malheur  imprevu  vint  renverser  de  fond  en  comble 
toutes  les  esperances  des  missionnaires  et  des  colons. 
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Les  Anglais  de  la  Viro-inie,  dont  la  colonie  datait  da  peine 
cinq  aus,  pretendaient  avoir  droit  a  cette  region ;  Samuel 
Argall,  avec  une  flotte  de  onze  voiles,  vint  done  attaquer  les 
Fran9ais  et  en  quelques  heures  detruisit  d'autant  plus  facile- 
ment  tous  leurs  travaux,  qu'ils  ne  s'attendaient  nul lenient  a 
etro  attaques  par  des  Anglais  dans  un  temps  oil  la  France  et 
I'Angleterre  etaient  en  paix  I'une  avec  I'autre. 

Argall  donna  une  chaloupe  aux  vaincus,  et  permit  a  La 
Saussa}-e  et  au  P.  Masse  de  s'y  embarquer  avec  un  certain  nom- 
bre  d'hommes  pour  aller  rejoindre  leurs  compatriotes  a  Port- 
Royal.  Une  autre  bande,  conduite  par  le  pilote,  s'etait  enfuie 
sur  leur  propre  chaloupe  ;  elle  eut  le  bonheur  de  rencontrer 
deux  navires  pecheurs,  qui  la  ramenerent  a  Saint-Malo. 

Les  Peres  Biard  et  Quentin  (1),  avec  une  douzaine  de  colons, 
retenus  prisonniers  par  Argall,  furent  I'objet  de  nouvelles 
vexations.  Menes  en  Virginie,  ils  se  virent  un  moment  en 
danger  d'etre  pendus  comme  pirates.  Ramenes  ensuite  a 
Port-Royal,  ils  durent  etre  temoins  de  la  destruction  du  der- 
nier vestige  des  possessions  fran^aises  en  Acadie.  Durant  le 
trajet  de  retour,  le  vaisseau  monte  par  les  missionnaires  fut 
separe  desautres  par  une  violente  tempete  et  porte  aux  A9ores. 
II  passa  de  la  en  Angleterre,  ou  I'ambassadeur  de  France 
obtint  lelargissement  des  deux  religieux,  qu'il  rendit  a  leur 
patrie  en  mars  1614  (2).  II  y  eut  quelques  protestations  de 
la  part  de  la  Cour  contre  la  conduite  d'Argall  et  du  gouverneur 
de  la  Virginie  ;  le  gouvernement  anglais  iit  rendre  a  madame 
de  Guercheville  son  vaisseau  confisque,  et  tout  en  resta  la. 

(1)  Le  F.  Du  Thet  avail  ete  tue  dun  coup  de  feu  en  defendant  le  poste  de 
Saint-Sauveur. 

(2)  Le  P.  IMard  est  I'auteurde  la  premiiire  "  Relation  de  la  Nouvelle-France." 
II  etait  ne  ti  Grenoble,  en  157.") ;  entre  dans  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  en  ir>!»0  ;  il 
mourut  dans  sa  ville  natale^  le  10  novembre  lii22. 

Le  P.  Jacques  Quentiu  vecut  jusquen  lii47  ;  il  mourut  en  France  le  18  avril 
de  cette  annee. 


CHAPITRE  DEUXifcME. 


Premier  sejour  des  Jesuites  au  Canada. 
(1625-1629) 

Cinq  ans  avant  les  desastres  de  la  coloiiie  de  I'Acadie,  la 
France  en  fondait  une  nouvelle  snr  les  1  )ords  du  Saint-Laurent. 
A  la  sollicitatien  de  Cliamplain,  le  sieur  de  Monts  avait  tourne 
toutes  ses  esperances  de  ce  cote  et  obtenu  de  Henri  IV  I'autori- 
sation  necessaire  pour  former  des  etablisseinents,  et  le  privi- 
lege exclusif  de  la  traite  des  pelleteries.  Nonime  lieutenant- 
general  du  Roi  en  la  Nouvelle-France,  il  etablit  Champlain 
son  lieutenant  particulier,  et  lui  confia  le  soin  de  jeter  les 
fondements  de  la  colonic  projetee. 

Le  3  juillet  1608,  le  brave  et  habile  oflBcier  saintongeois 
debarqua  au  lieu  meme  ou  Jacques  Cartier  avait  pris  terre,  a 
Stadacone  (aujourd'hui  Quebec),  et  y  commen^a  la  i'uture  capi- 
tale  du  Canada. 

Les  sept  annees  suivantes  il  les  passa  a  lutter,  de  concert 
avec  les  Hurons  et  les  Algonquins,  contre  les  farouclies  Iro- 
quois, et  a  essayer  de  developper  la  colonie  par  la  culture  des 
terres,  a  laquelle  il  attachait  avec  raison  plus  d'iniportance 
qu'a  la  traite  des  fourrures. 

Sur  les  entrefaites,  le  sieur  de  Monts  avait  cede  ses  droits  sur 
le  pays  a  Charles  de  Bourbon,  comte  de  Soissons,  et  celui-ci 
etant  mort  peu  de  temps  apres,  son  neveu,  le  prince  de  Conde, 
re9ut  le  titre  de  vice-roi  de  la  Nou^'elle-France,  et  sembla  vou- 
loir  s'interesser  au  bien-etre  de  ce  pays. 
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Champlain,  persuade  que  la  colonie  etait  des  lors  assise  sur 
des  bases  solides,  crut  que  le  temps  etait  venu  d'y  introduire 
des  missionnaires  pour  s'occuper  des  interets  spirituels  des 
Fran9ais  et  pour  precher  I'Evangile  aux  peuplades  sauvages. 
II  etait  alors  en  France  ;  et  comine  il  etait  lie  d'amitie  avec 
plusieurs  Recollets,  il  obtint  de  leur  provincial  trois  Peres  et 
deux  Freres  de  cet  Ordre.  Le  25  mai  1615  il  debarqua  heu- 
reusement  avec  eux  a  Tadoussac,  et  quelques  jours  plus  tard 
a  Quebec  ;  c'etaient  les  Peres  Denis  Jamay,  Jean  Dolbeau  et 
Le  Caron,  et  les  Freres  Pacitique  et  Du  Plessis. 

A  peine  reposes  des  fatigues  de  la  traversee,  les  mission- 
naires se  partagerent  le  pays  :  le  Pere  Jamay  se  chargea  de 
Quebec  et  des  Trois-Rivieres  ;  le  Pere  Dolbeau,  de  Tadoussac, 
d'ou  il  irait  visiter  les  Montagnais  et  autres  tribus  sauvages 
de  Test ;  le  Pere  Le  Caron  re^ut  en  partage  le  pays  des  Hurons 
et  des  Al'gonquins  de  I'ouest. 

Dix  ans  durant  ils  cultiverent  avec  zele  cet  immense  champ, 
tandis  que  Champlain,  de  son  cote,  continuait  a  fortifier  le  pays 
contre  les  incursions  des  Iroquois,  et  a  f  aire  de  son  mieux  pour 
attirer  des  colons  et  developper  les  ressources  de  la  colonie. 
Mais  les  succes  sur  toute  la  ligne  furent  loin  de  couronner  ces 
nobles  efforts. 

Sur  ces  entrefaites  la  vice-royaute  du  Canada  avait  passe 
des  mains  du  prince  de  Conde  en  celles  du  due  de  Montmo- 
rency puis  en  celles  de  Henri  de  Levis,  due  de  Ventadour. 
Une  nouvelle  impulsion  allait  etre  donnee  a  la  colonie  languis- 
sante.  Le  jeune  due,  neveu  de  son  predecesseur  dans  la  vice- 
royaute,  s  etait  retire  de  la  Cour  et  avait  meme  re9U  les  Ordres 
sacres.  En  se  chargeant  des  aflfjiires  de  la  Nouvelle-France, 
il  n'avait  pas  I'intention  de  se  jeter  de  nouveau  dans  les  embar- 
ras  du  monde  ;  il  voulait  venirau  secours  des  missions  et  favo- 
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riser  la  conversion  des  Sauvages.  Les  Peres  Recollets  etaient 
cleeourages  et  a  bout  de  ressources  ;  ils  eonelurent  qu'il  serait 
bon  qu'on  s'adressat  a  quelque  eommunaute  religieuse  qui, 
jouissant  de  secours  plus  abondants,  pourrait  leur  venir  en  aide 
dans  leur  detresse  ;  ils  ouvrirent  a  cet  effet  des  pourparlers 
avec  les  Jesuites  ;  le  vice-roi  joignit  sa  demande  a  la  leur  et 
les  Jesuites  consentirent  a  prendre  part  aux  travaux  des 
apotres  du  Canada. 

Trois  Peres  et  deux  Freres  s'embarquerent  done  en  1625  : 
c'etaient  les  Peres  Charles  Lalemant,£nemond  Masse  (l)et  Jean 
de  Brebeuf,  et  les  Freres  Gilbert  Burel  et  Francois  Carton. 
Le  Pere  Recollet  Joseph  de  la  Roche-Daillon  les  accompagnait. 

Ils  faillirent  cependant  etre  empeches  de  debarquer,  car 
Champlain  etait  alors  en  France,  et  la  colonie  etait  a  la  merci 
de  marchants  huguenots  ;  mais  les  Recollets  prirent  la  defense 
des  Jesuites  et  leur  ofFrirent  une  genereuse  hospitalite  dans 
leur  propre  convent  (19  juin  1625). 

Quelques  mois  plus  tard  les  Jesuites  obtinrent  un  terrain 
pour  y  fonder  une  residence  ;  c'etait  la  pointe  formee  par  la 
jonction  de  la  petite  riviere  Lairet  avec  le  Saint-Charles,  et 
alors  connue  sous  le  nom  de  fort  Jacques  Cartier  (2) 

Pendant  que  les  membres  des  deux  communautes  qui  res- 
taient  a  Quebec  vivaient  ainsi  sous  le  meme  toit,  les  Peres 
partis  pour  les  missions,  travaillaient  egalement  ensemble  aux 
memes  oeuvres.  Le  Pere  de  la  Roche-Daillon,  Recollet,  et  le 
Pere  de  Brebeuf,  Jesuite,  s'appretaient  a  se  rendre  au  pays  des 
Hurons  des  leur  arrivee,  pour  aider  le  Pere  Nicolas  Viel,  qui 
s'y  trouvait  depuis  quelque  temps,  lorsqu'ils  apprirent  que  le 

(1)  C'est  le  meme  P.  Masse  qni  avait  eteen  Acadie  avec  le  P.  Biard. 

(2)  C'est  I'endroitou  doit  s'elever  le  monument  commemoratif. 
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bon  Pere  venait  de  perir  dans  le  rapide  de  la  riviere  des 
Prairies,  aii  lieu  appele  depuis  lors  le  Sault-au-RecolIet. 

En  attendant  qii'ils  pussent  se  rendre  dans  leurs  nussions, 
les  Peres  s'occupaient  a  def  richer  la  terre  et  a  donner  aux  colons 
I'exemple  de  la  culture  des  champs.  Bientot  aussi  il  leur  arriva 
encore  de  France  deux  autres  Peres,  les  PP.  Noirot  et  de  Xoue 
et  le  Frere  Jean  Gauffette,  avec  vingt  hommes  engages  a  leur 
service  (14  juillet  1626). 

Le  Pere  de  Noue  accompagna  les  Peres  de  Brebeuf  et  de  la 
Roche-Daillon  chez  les  Hurons,  et  tons  trois  se  livrerent  avec 
une  ardeur  merveilleuse  aux  oeuvres  de  leur  saint  ministere, 
malgre  les  difficultes  inconcevables  qu'ils  eprouverent  pour 
faire  penetrer  les  verites  du  christianisme  dans  ces  intelli- 
gences bornees  et  arracher  ces  ames  grossieres  a  leurs  passions 
animales.  (1) 

Mais  les  affaires  de  la  colonic  continuerent  a  etre  en  souf- 
france,  la  Compagnie  des  Marchands  ne  songeait  qua  se  livrer 
a  la  traite  des  fourrures,  et  faisait  meme  tons  ses  efforts  pour 
empecher  I'oeuvre  des  missions  de  se  developper,  sous  pretexte 
qu'elle  detournerait  les  Sauvages,  de  la  chasse  et  par  suite 
dinunuerait  le  nombre  des  fourrures. 

Le  Pere  Noirot  se  vit  reduit  a  I'impossibilite  d'amener  de 
nouveaux  secours  de  France,  et  le  Pere  Lalemant,  se  trouvaiit 
a  bout  de  provisions,  dut  meme  reconduire  en  France  les  vingt 
travailleurs  amenes  I'annee  precedente  ;  car  il  voyait  que  la 
colonic  aurait  a  peine  assez  de  vivres  pour  nourrir  pendant 
I'hiver  les  cinquante-cinq  Fran9ais  qui  restaient  avec  Cham- 
plain. 


(1)  Les  Hurons  etaicnt  resserres  sur  une  petite  peninsule  a  lest  (In  lac  qui 
porte  leur  nom,  entre  la  Bale  Georgienne,  le  lac  Simcoe  et  la  bale  de  Nota- 
wassaga. 
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II  ne  manqua  pas,  des  qu'il  fut  arrive  a  Paris,  de  faire  con- 
naitre  au  vice-roi  ce  triste  etat  des  clioses,  et  de  le  convainere 
que,  si  Ton  n'y  apportait  un  prompt  remede,  le  Canada  serait 
bientot  perdu  pour  la  relig'ion  et  pour  la  France. 

Le  cardinal  de  Richelieu  etait  alors  a  I'apogee  de  sa  puis- 
sance ;  cet  homme  d'fitat  eclaire  n'eut  pas  plus  tot  ete  inf orme 
de  ce  qui  se  passait  qu'il  prit  une  mesure  dont  on  avait  lieu 
d'esperer  les  plus  heureux  resultats.  A  la  Compagnie  des 
Marchands,  la  plupart  huguenots,  il  substitua  la  Compagnie 
des  Cent  Associes,  composee  d'honunes  eminents  et  zeles  pour 
la  foi,  et  se  mit  a  leur  tete. 

Les  lettres  patentes,  que  le  Roi  (Louis  XIII)  signa  le  29 
avril  1629,  sanctionnaient  les  niesures  les  plus  efficaces  pour 
un  prompt  developpement  de  la  colonie  et  la  civilisation  des 
indigenes.  Malheureusement  des  circonstances  independantes 
des  previsions  humaines  renverserent  bientot,  du  moins  pour 
un  temps,  ces  magnifiques  projets. 

Cetait  le  moment  ou  I'armee  royale  assiegeait  la  Rochelle, 
devenue  le  principal  chateau-fort  de  I'heresie  calviniste.  I'An- 
gleterre  soutenait  les  rebelles  et  avait  a  sa  solde  de  nombreux 
Huo-uenots  f ran(,'ais,  traitres  a  leur  patrie.  Le  premier  vais-  - 
seau  que  la  nouvelle  Compagnie  expedia  au  Canada  fut  capture 
par  les  Anglais,  qu'un  de  ces  traitres  avait  avertis  de  son  depart. 
L'annee  suivante,  un  Calviniste  de  Dieppe,  David  Kertk,  qui 
avait  passe  avec  ses  freres  au  service  de  I'Angleterre,  reyut 
commission  d'intercepter  tous  les  secours  envoyes  au  Canada 
et  de  s'emparer  ensuite  de  la  colonie. 

II  se  rendit  maitre  d'abord  de  Tadoussac,  reussit  ensuite  a 
capturer  la  flotte  chargee  de  vivres,  que  le  sieur  de  Roque- 
mont,  I'un  des  associes,  conduisait  vers  Quebec,  et  qui  portait 
entre  autres  les  Peres  Charles  Lalemant  et  Fran9ois  Rague- 
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neau  avec  trois  Freres  Recollets.  Enfin,  I'annee  suivante 
(1629),  il  envoya  ses  deux  freres  Louis  et  Thomas,  sommer 
Quebec  de  se  rendre,  et  sans  le  savoir,  sauva  ainsi  la  vie  aux 
malheureux  colons  que  la  famine  avait  reduits  a  la  derniere 
extremite. 

Champlain  eut  I'adresse  d'obtenir  des  conditions  honorables  : 
les  habitants  eurent  la  liberte  de  rester  dans  le  pays  ;  les  sol- 
dats  et  les  religieux,  aussi  bien  que  Champlain,  furent  repa- 
tries. 

Dans  I'intervalle,  un  grand  convoi  etait  parti  de  France  pour 
voler  au  secours  de  la  colonic  ;  une  tempete  I'assaillit  et  le  dis- 
persa  en  vue  de  I'ile  du  Cap  Breton.  Plusieurs  vaisseaux 
furent  jetes  a  la  cote,  le  Pere  Noirotet  le  frere  Malot,  jesuites, 
se  noyerent  (24  aout)  (1),  le  capitaine  Daniel  aborda  a  I'ile,  et 
s'empara  d'un  poste  anglais  dans  la  bale  du  Grand  Cibou  ;  il  y 
laissa  quarante  hommes  avec  les  Peres  Yimont  et  Vieuxpont.  (2) 
Le  Pere  Lalemant  fit  naufrage  sur  la  cote  d'Espagne  et  reussit 
a  echapper  a  la  mort ;  I'expedition  toute  entiere  avait  manque 
.son  but,  et  n'aurait  du  reste  pu  sauver  Quebec  et  la  colonic. 


(1)  Le  Pere  Noirot  etait  ne  en  15ft2,  entre  dans  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  en 
IGIT,  et  venu  au  pays  le  14  juillet  1626.  Le  Frere  Malot nefaisait  que  d'arriver. 

(2)  Ce  fut  I'origine  de  la  mission  de  Sainte-Anne. 


CHAPITRE   TROISlfiME 


Second  Etablissement  des  Jesuites  au  Canada  — 
Mission  huronne. 

(1632-1G50.) 

Des  motifs  de  religion,  plus  encore  que  les  considerations  de 
politique  et  d'interet,  ne  permettaient  pas  a  Louis  XIII  de 
renonoer  au  Canada,  si  rudement  eprouve. 

Ses  reclamations  furent  entendues  et  par  le  traite  de  paix 
conclu,  le  29  mars  1632,  a  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  I'Angleterre 
rendit  a  la  France  ses  provinces  de  I'Amerique  du  Nord. 

Aussitot  la  paix  conclue,  Champlain  envoya  au  Canada  Du 
Plessis-Bochart,  un  de  ses  lieutenants,  pour  en  prendre  pos- 
session. Les  PP.  Anne  de  Noue  (1)  et  Paul  Le  Jeune,  Jesuites, 
I'accompagnaient.  La  Compagnie  des  Cent  Associes  refusa 
pour  le  moment  le  meme  privilege  aux  Recollets,  sous  pretexte 
que  les  ressources  de  la  colonic  ne  le  permettaient  pas.  (2) 

Quebec  presentait  un  triste  aspect,  quand  les  Fran9ais  y  ren- 
trerent :  la  torche  incendiaire  des  Anglais  avait  reduit  en 
cendres  I'habitation  du  gouverneur  et  I'humble  chapelle  de  la 
basse-ville,  aussi  bien  que  les  residences  des  religieux  ;  mais 
tout  le  monde  se  mit  a  I'ouvrage  avec  un  nouvel  entrain  et  le 
degat  fut  bientot  repare. 

(1)  Le  P.  de  None  avait  deja  ete  au  Canada. 

(2)  Les  Recollets  eurent  cependant  la  consolation  de  rentrer  dans  leurs  mis- 
sions de  TAcadie,  grace  a  Tenergie  du  commandeur  de  Razilly,  lieutenant— 
gouverneur  de  cette  province. 
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L'annee  snivante  Champlain  revint  en  personne  clans  la 
colonie  avec  line  escadre  portant  d'abondantes  provisions  et  des 
personnes  choisies,  destinees  a  fonder  des  families  dans  le  pays. 
Un  de  ses  premiers  soins  fut  d'elever  sur  le  cap  de  Quebec 
leglise  de  Notre-Danie  de  la  Recouvrance,  pour  accomplir  le 
voeu  qu'il  avait  fait  de  batir  cette  eglise,  si  le  Canada  etait 
rendu  a  la  France. 

II  ne  tarda  pas  non  plus  a  s'occuper  activement  des  missions 
sauvaijes,  surtout  de  celle  des  Hurons,  ou  le  P.  de  Brebeuf 
etait  rentre  avec  bonheur. 

Un  precieux  renfort  vint  aux  Jesuites,  sur  ces  entrefaites, 
dans  la  personne  des  PP.  Charles  Lalemantet(l)  Jacques  Buteux, 
accompagnes  du  F.  Liegeois.  Grace  a  I'arrivee  de  ces  nou- 
veaux  ouvriers  evangeliques,  on  put  fonder  en  1634  la  residence 
de  la  Conception  aux  Trois-Rivieres,  et  celle  de  Saint-Joseph  a 
Ihonatiria,  dans  le  pays  des  Hurons.  Deux  missions  avaient 
egalement  ete  commencees  sur  les  bords  du  golfe  Saint-Laurent, 
I'une  a  Sainte-Anne  du  Cap  Breton,  ainsi  que  nous  I'avons  vu,  et 
I'autre  a  Saint-Charles  de  Miscou,  pres  de  I'entree  de  la  Bale  des 
Chaleurs. 

Deja  aussi,  et  meme  des  avant  la  conquete  de  la  colonie  par 
les  Anglais,  on  avait  songe  a  s'occuper  de  I'education  de  la 
jeunesse ;  en  1626  un  jeune  gentilhommc,  Rene  Rohault,  sur 
le  point  d'entrer  comme  novice  dans  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus, 
avait  demande  a  ses  parents  de  consacrer  son  patrimoine  au 
salut  des  dmes  du  Canada.  S'associant  aux  intentions  de  son 
fils,  le  marquis  de  Gamache  avait  ofFert  la  somme  de  6,000 
ecus  d'or  pour  fonder  un  college. 

Sa  promesse  re<;ut  son  effet  en  16-35  ;  les  PP.  Lalemant  et 

[.'.]  Lc  P.  Charles  Lalemant  etait  venii  an  pays  une  premiere  fois  en  1625. 
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Dequon  commencerent  a  faire  la  classe,  en  raeme  temps  que 
des  materiaux  furent  reunis  pour  la  construction  d'un  niodeste 
edifice.  Les  fondements  en  furent  jetes  pres  du  fort  Saint- 
Louis,  sur  un  terrain  de  douze  arpents,qui  f  ut  concede  aux  Peres 
a  cette  fin.  C'etait  en  1687,  un  an  avant  la  fondation  du  College 
de  Harvard,  pres  de  Boston. 

La  joie  causee  par  cot  heureux  eveneraent  fut  troublee 
l)ientot  par  une  epreuve  cruelle,  qui  vint  f ondre  sur.  la  colonic, 
Champlain  fut  frappe  de  paralysie  et,  au  bout  de  quelques 
mois,  s'eteignit  doucement,  le  jour  de  Noel  ;  il  fut  assiste  a  la 
mort  par  le  P.  Lalcmaut,  (1)  pour  qui  il  avait  toujours  eu  une 
grande  affection,  et  son  oraison  funebre  fut  prononcee  par  le 
P.  Le  Jeune.  Le  clerge,  les  soldats  et  le  peuple  pleurerent  en 
lui  un  ami  et  un  pere.  Sa  mort  fut  un  deuil  general  et  comme 
une  calamite  publique. 

Depuis  le  retour  des  Frangais  a  Quebec,  les  Jesuites  avaient 
ete  seuls  charges  de  I'administration  du  spirituel ;  les  uns 
donnaient  leurs  soins  aux  colons,  les  autres  etaient  employes 
aux  missions  parmi  les  Sauvages.  Dans  I'automne  de  1635  on 
comptait  deja  dans  le  pays  quinze  Peres  et  quatre  Freres  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus.  Deux  pretres  seculiers  vinrent  vers  ce 
temps  se  fixer  dans  le  pays,  mais  non  pas  d'une  maniere  perma- 
nente :  I'un,  Messire  Giles  Nicolet,  residait  chez  son  frere,  le 
celebre  voyageur ;  I'autre  Messire  le  Sueur  de  Saint-Sauveur 
etait  I'hote  de  son  ami  et  compatriote,  le  sieur  Jean  Bourdon. 


(1)  Le  P.  Charles  Laleuiant  repartit  ponr  la  France  en  1()39  ;  il  y  fiitsncces- 
sivement  Recteiir  des  colleges  de  Rouen,  de  la  Fleche  et  de  Paris,  et  Superieur 
de  la  Maison  Professe  de  cette  derniere  ville.  II  mourut  1^,  le  18  novembre 
1674,  k  Tage  de  87  ans.  On  a  de  lui  une  Relation  interessante  surle  Canada, 
inseree,  sous  la  date  du  ler  aout,  dans  le  Mercurefrangai.s'de  1626,  et  une  lettre 
surses  naufrages,  que  Champlain  a  publiee  dans  I'edition  de  ses  ouvrages  de 
1632. 
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Le  chevalier  cle  Montmagny,  qui  siicceda  a  M.  de  Champlain, 
continua  fidelement  I'impulsion  donnee  par  ce  giund  homme  ; 
malheureusement  le  peu  de  ressources  materielles  dont  il 
pouvait  disposer,  produisit  un  grand  malaise  pendant  tout  le 
temps  de  son  administration  ;  mais  la  condition  religieuse  de 
la  colonie  n'en  £ut  que  plus  admirable  et  Ton  peut  dire  que  ces 
annees  forment  la  periode  merveilleuse  des  travaux  et  des 
triomphes  de  la  foi. 

La  mere-patrie  s'associait  admirable  ment  a  ce  mouvement. 
Un  riclie  seigneur  franyais,  le  commandeur  de  Sillery,  (1) 
fonda  en  1637,  par  I'entremise  du  P.  Le  Jeune,  la  premiere 
mission  stable  d'Algonquins  et  de  Montagnais,  a  quatre  lieucs 
de  Quebec,  dans  le  beau  site  connu  depuis  lors  sous  le  nom  de 
Saint- Joseph  de  Sillery.  En  lixant  dans  un  lieu  favorable  les 
tribus  nomades,  on  pouvait  esperer  a  bon  droit  qu'il  serait  plus 
facile  d'en  faire  des  chretiens.  Les  Jesuites  se  chargerent  de 
cette  colonie  d  un  nouveau  genre,  et  en  lirent,  avec  le  secours 
de  Dieu,  une  chretiente  modele. 

Mais  le  Canada  allait  etre  temoin  d'un  autre  devouement 
plus  admirable  encore :  des  femmes  heroi'ques  vinrent  s'asso- 
cier,  loin  de  lour  patrie  et  de  leurs  families,  aux  rudes  travaux 
de  I'apostolat  et  se  gagnertous  les  cceurs  parleur  devuuement 
et  leur  charite. 

La  duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  niece  du  cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
fonda  I'Hotel-Dieu  de  Quebec  et  le  contia  aux  Hospitalieres 
de  Dieppe,  qui  y  envoj'erent,  en  1030,  trois  religieuses  de  leur 
communaute    poiu'  donner    un  commencement    a  cette   belle 


(1)  Noi-l  Hrulart  de  HilliM-y,  commandeur  de  I'Ordre  de  Maltc,  avail  eto 
aml)assadeurdu  roi  tres  ch.oiicn  en  Kspagne  et  a  Rome.  Depoiitcdcshonneurs 
et  de  la  gloire  du  mondc.  il  embrassa  I'etat  ecclesiasti((ue  et  fiit  ordonne  pietre 
en  1634.     Pendant  le  rcste  de  sa  vie  il  ne  s'occupa  plus  que  de  bonnes  u-uvres. 
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oeuvre.  Au  meme  temps,  madame  de  la  Peltrie  consacra  ses 
biens  et  sa  personne  a  la  creation,  dans  la  nienie  ville,  d'une 
maison  d'Ursulines. 

Le  ler  aout  suivant  fut  un  beau  jour  pour  le  Canada;  trois 
Hospitalieres  et  trois  Ursuiines,  accompagnees  de  madame  de  la 
Peltrie,  debarquerent  a  Quebec  avec  le  P.  Yimont,  le  nouveau 
superieur  des  Jesuites.  C'etaient  les  meres  hospitalieres  Saint- 
Ignace,  Saint-Bernard  et  Saint-Bonaventure,  et  les  meres  ursu- 
iines, Marie  de  Saint-Joseph  et  Cecile  de  la  Croix,  avec  leur 
superieure  Mere  Marie  de  I'lncarnation,  qui  merita  d'etre 
surnommee  la  Therese  de  la  Nouvelle-F ranee. 

Les  missionnaires  des  Hurons  continuerent  tout  ce  temps 
leurs  travaux  apostoliques.  Aux  Peres  de  Brebeuf,  Daniel  et 
Davost  setaient  joints  les  Peres  Pijart  et  Le  Mercier.  Le 
voyage  toutseul  qu'ilfallait  faire  pour  serendre  surle  theatre 
de  leurs  missions  etait  deja  capable  de  reljuter  des  hommes 
ordinaires  ;  mais  les  privations,  les  souffrances,  les  epreuves  de 
tout  genre  qui  les  attfndaient  au  terme,  etaient  bien  plus 
penibles  encore  a  la  nature. 

Malgre  cela  c'etait  a  qui  aurait  le  privilege  de  se  devouer, 
de  se  sacrifier,  pour  arracher  ces  malheureux  Sauvages  a  leurs 
erreurs  et  leurs  vices,  et  les  rendre  participants  des  graces  du 
christianisme.  Et  cependant  tout  Theroisme  des  missionnaires 
ne  suffit  point  pour  ouvrir  les  yeux  a  ces  pauvres  idolatres. 
Les  epreuves  que  le  Ciel  leur  envoya  etaient  destinees  a  amollir 
leurs  cceurs  rebelles  et  a  transformer  en  modeles  de  vertus  des 
sauvages  abrutis. 

Aux  maux  nombreux  dont  les  afflio'eaient  constamment  les 
Iroquois  vint  se  joindre,  dans  I'automne  de  1636,  une  epidemie 
desastreusc.  Le  P.  Isaac  Jogues,  qui  venait  d'arriver  chez  eux, 
en  fut  attaque  un  des  premiers ;  presque  tous  les  Peres,  aussi 
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hien  que  Ifes  autres  Fran^ais,  qui  se  trouvaient  la,  en  furent 
atteints  a  leur  tour  ;  mais  le  regime  auquel  ils  se  soumirent 
leur  sauva  la  vie.  Les  Sauvages,  au  contraire,  ne  voulant  pas 
s'astreindre  a  prendre  les  memes  precautions,  devinrent  en 
grand  nombre  les  victimes  du  fleau.  Les  missionnaires  cou- 
rurent,  en  cette  rencontre,  le  danger  d'etre  massacres  par  ces 
larbares,  a  qui  leurs  jongleurs  avaient  fait  accroire  que  cette 
nialadie  etait  I'efFet  d'un  poison  apporte  par  les  Robes  Nolres. 

Mais  Dieu  cut  egard  aux  larmes  et  aux  prieres  de  ces 
hommes  heroi'ques  ;  a  la  suite  d'une  neuvaine  faite  en  I'honneur 
de  saint  Joseph,  lepidemie  cessa  et  le  calme  se  retablit. 

Le  meme  fleau  se  montra  a  Quebec  durant  lautomne  de 
1639  et  fit  de  grands  ravages  parmi  les  Sauvages  et  les  Fran- 
^ais  nes  dans  le  pays.  Les  religieuses  hospitalieres  etant 
elles-memes  tombees  malades  d'epuisement  et  de  privations, 
les  Jesuites  se  chargerent  de  I'hupital  jusqu'au  retablissement 
de  ces  infirmieres  devouees. 

Au  printemps  suivant  un  nouveau  malheur  attcndait  la 
cjlonie  deja  bien  eprouvee :  le  feu  se  declara  dans  la  maison 
des  Peres  Jesuites  et  la  consuma  entierement :  en  quelques 
instants  les  flammes  envahirent  aussi  I'eglise  et  la  chapelle  du 
Gouverneur  qui  etaient  voisines  et  construites  en  bois.  L'in- 
cendie  fut  si  subit  que  les  Peres  perdirent  leurs  meuliles  et 
leurs  papiers,  et  de  plus  le  contenu  d'un  petit  magasin  destin6 
aux  missions.  Eux-memes  furent  obliges  de  se  rcfugier  a 
I'hopital,  et  la  petite  chapelle  des  religieuses  dut  scrvir  d'eglise 
paroissiale. 

Vers  ce  temps  une  pensee  pieuse  et  en  meme  temps  civili- 
.satrice  reunit  a  Paris  une  societe  d'hommes  influents,  eccle- 
siastiques  et  laiques  sous  la  direction  du  venerable  M.  Olicr, 
fondateur  de  la  Congregation  de  Saint-Sulpice.     II  s'agissait 
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de  la  creation  d'un  poste  avance  dans  I'ile  de  Montreal. 

Un  pieux  et  brave  gentilhomme  champenois,  Paul  de 
Choniedey,  sieur  de  Maisonneuve,  fut  choisi,  a  la  recommanda- 
tion  du  Pere  Charles  Lalemant,  pour  etre  gouverneur  de  la 
future  colonie  ;  par  I'entremise  du  nieme  Pere,  la  nouvelle 
compagnie  obtint  de  M.  Lauzon  la  propriete  de  I'ile  de  Mont- 
real ;  entin  une  dame  riche  et  charitable,  Mme  de  Bullion,  se 
chargea  de  fournir  les  fonds  pour  un  hopital,  et  une  pieuse 
personne,  Mile  Mance,  s'offrit  a  y  donner  ses  soins  aux  malades> 
en  attendant  qu'une  communaute  religieuse  put  s'en    charger. 

La  petite  colonie  arriva  au  Canada  trop  tard  dans  la  saison 
pour  pouvoir  commencer  des  travaux  cette  annee-la  (1641)  ;:  , 
M.  de  Montmagny  voulut  cependant  conduire  en  personne  M..  / 
de  Maisonneuve  au  ternie  de  son  voyage,  atin  de  lui   en  fairel 
prendre   possession   imniediatement.     Accompagnes  du  Pere-' 
Vimont,  ils  monterent  jusqua  I'endroit  ou   devait  s'elever  la 
ville  future,  et  le  15  octobre,  ils  firent  la  ceremonie  de  la  prise 
de  possession  au  nom  de  la  Ganipagnie  de  Montreal. 

Le  18  mai  suivant  les  colons  s'y  transporterent  definitive- 
ment,  le  Pere  Vimont  celebra  la  sainte  messe,  puis  les  ouvriers 
se  mirent  a  construire  une  chapelle  en  ecorce  et  (;[uelques 
cabanes  ;  de  ce  jour  date  la  fondation  de  cette  cite  nouvelle, 
qui  s'appela  Ville-Marie  et  plus  tard  Montreal. 

L'oeuvre  des  missions  prenait  a  cette  epoque  de  grands 
developpements  ;  elle  occupait  une  trentaine  de  Peres,  dont  la 
moitie  demeurait  au  pays  des  Hurons.  Ce  petit  peuple  est 
demeure,  avec  raison,  celebre  dans  nos  annales  pour  sa  fidelite 
envers  les  Fran^ais,  pour  les  travaux  penibles  qua  coutes  sa 
conversion,  pour  le  sang  qu'ont  verse  plusieurs  de  ses  apotres  et 
enfin  pour  la  guerre  d'extermination  que  lui  ont  faite  les  Iro- 
quois. 
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L'interet  qu'inspiraifc  la  mission  des  Hurons  etles  esperances 
quelle  faisait  concevoir,  meme  pour  le  developpement  de  la 
colonie  toute  entiere,  fit  naitre  le  projet  de  fonder  a  Quebec 
un  pcnsionnat  de  jeunes  Hurons,  qui  aideraient  ensuite  avec 
avantage  a  la  conversion  de  leurs  compatriotes.  Le  Pere 
Daniel  £ut  done  charge  de  recruter  les  pensionnaires  et  de  les 
conduire  a  leur  destination  ;  mais,  au  moment  de  I'embarque- 
ment,  la  voix  de  la  nature  fut  plus  puissante  sur  les  parents 
que  leur  parole  donnee,  et  la  plupart  ne  purent  consentir  a  se 
separer  de  leurs  enfants  ;  quatre  seulenient  de  ces  derniers  sui- 
virent  le  missionnaire. 

Ces  heureux  conmiencements  de  la  colonie  ne  tarderent- 
cependant  pas  a  etre  suivis  de  malheurs  capables  de  decou- 
rager  les  coeurs  les  plus  intrepides  et  de  t'aire  craindre  pour  un 
t imps  que  missionnaires  et  colons  n'eussent  a  tout  abandonner 
et  a  sen  retounier  dans  leur  patrie. 

Les  Iroquois,  ces  farouches  ennemis  des  Fran^ais  et  de  leurs 
allies,  avaient  redouble  d'audace  et  de  cruaute  depuis  qu'en- 
courages  par  les  Hollandais  leurs  voisins,  ils  recevaient  d'eux 
des  arnies  a  feu,  dont  ils  se  servaient  avec  adresse  et  dont  les 
autres  Sauvages  ignoraient  encore  I'usage,  car  les  Franc/ais, 
par  exces,  peut-etre,  de  prudence,  n'avaient  pas  ose  j usque  la 
leur  en  confier.  (1) 

Deja  pendant  I'hiver  de  1641-42  ils  avaient  surpris  et  mas- 
sacre quelques  partis  d'Algonquins  ;  les  Hurons  sans  se  defier 


(1)  Les  Iroquois  liabitnient  la  contrec  au  siul  du  lac  Ontario  depiiig  la. 
riviere  Hiulson  jiisriu'aii  Niagara.  Use  divisaient  en  cinq  tribus  on  nations 
confederees,  avec  comniunaute  de  langue,  d'nsageS  et  d'interets;  mais  cha- 
cnne  d'elles  avait  ses  boiirgs  et  son  organisation  propre.  Ces  tribus  ctaient 
echelonnees  de  Test  a  I'onest  dans  I'ordrc  suivimt :  les  .'lyHeVr*,  les  Onneioutu, 
les  Oo'ini/oufin.i,  les  Onnonlaf/in'x.  et  les  T.sonnontouans,  appeles  respectivement 
paries  Anglais:   Mohawkx,   Oiieidas,  Senecas,  Otioiiilaijas,  ct  Cayiif/os. 
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de  rien,  se  rendirent  comme  de  coutume  aux  Trois-Rivieres, 
pour  y  faire  la  traite.  Avec  eux  descendirent  les  Peres 
Jogues  et  Raymbault,  qui  I'annee  precedente  avaient  penetre 
jusqu'au  Sault  Sainte-Marie,  afin  d'y  annoncer  la  parole  de  Dieu 
aux  Ojibwais  ou  Sauteurs.  Le  premier  venait  a  Quebec  pour 
conferer  avec  son  superieUr  sur  les  affaires  des  missions,  le 
second  y  venait  pour  y  mourir  au  milieu  de  ses  freres. 

Le  2  aout  les  Hurons,  avec  deux  canots,  reprenaient  le  che- 
min  de  leur  pays,  ramenant  avec  eux  le  Pere  Joo-ues,  accom- 
pagne  d'un  jeune  homme  nomme  Rene  Goupil,  qui  servait  de 
catecbiste  et  avait  ete  admis  comme  novice  dans  la  Compagnie 
de  Jesus.  Arrives  pres  des  lies  du  lac  Saint-Pierre,  ils  furent 
surpris  par  une  bande  d'Iroquois,  double  de  leur  nombre  ;  la 
plupart  des  Hurons  s'echapperent ;  quelques-uns  furent  faits 
prisonniers,  et  avec  eux  Rene  Goupil.  Le  Pere  Joguas,  voyant 
cela  et  ne  voulant  pas  abandonner  ces  malheureux,  s'oli'rit  de 
lui-meme  a  partager  leur  captivite. 

lis  eurent  tous,  et  surtout  le  Pere  Jogues,  a  subir  les  tour- 
ments  les  plus  atroces  de  la  part  de  ces  cruels  sauvages  ; 
plusieurs  d'entre  les  Hurons  furent  mis  a  mort  sous  les  yeux  du 
Pere;  Rene  Goupil  fut  tue  d'un  coup  de  hache;  pour  lui,  mutUe, 
torture  de  toute  maniere,  traine  de  village  en  village,  il  passa 
une  annee  entiere  dans  une  captivite  pire  que  la  mort.  Entin, 
grace  a  I'intervention  des  Hollandais,  il  s'echappa  des  mains 
de  ses  bourreaux  et  retourna  en  France,  ou  il  arriva  en  Jan- 
vier 1644. 

Quelqnes  mois  plus  tard  le  Pere  Bressani  tomba  entre  les 
mains  des  Iroquois  dans  des  circonstances  tout  a  fait  sem- 
blables  a  celles  ou  le  Pere  Jogues  s'etait  trouve  ;  il  subit,  comme 
lui,  une  dure  captivite  et  eut  a  soutFrir  les  plus  affreuses  tor- 
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tures.  Yendu  ensuite  aux  Hollandais,  il  fut  conduit  par  enx 
en  France,  d'ou  il  se  rendit  en  Italie,  sa  patrie. 

Mais  a  peine  ces  deux  hommes  heroiques  eurent-ils  repris 
quelques  forces  qu'ils  solliciterent  de  leurs  superieurs  et  obtin- 
rent  la  permission  de  retourner  dans  leur  chere  mission. 

Cependant  les  Iroquois  flnirent  par  s'apercevoir  que  les 
o-uerres  continuelles  et  sanglantes  qu'ils  faisaient  aux  autres 
Sauvages  et  aux  Fran^ais  les  epuisaient,  sans  leur  laisser  les 
moyens  de  reparer  leurs  pertes.  lis  envoyerent,  en  conse- 
quence, une  deputation  aux  Trois-Rivieres  avec  des  proposi- 
tions de  paix,  et  comme  les  Franoais  soupiraient  tout  autant 
qu'eux  apres  ce  bienfait,  la  paix  fut  conclue. 

La  colonic  du  Canada  perdit,  dans  la  premiere  moitie  de 
I'annee  1646,  deux  de  ses  plus  anciens  missionnaires.  Le 
P.  Anne  de  Noue  (1 )  se  rendait  a  pied  des  Trois-Rivieres  au  fort 
Richelieu  (Sorel)  pour  y  celebrer  avec  la  gamison  la  fete  de 
la  Chandeleur  (2  fevrier).  Surpris  par  une  tempete  de  neige, 
il  perdit  son  chemin  et  fut  trouve  mort  a  genoux  sur  la  neige. 

Le  12  mai  de  la  meme  annee  le  Pere  Masse  mourut  a  Sillery 
age  de  72  ans.  II  avait  ete  le  compagnon  du  Pere  Biard  a 
Port-Royal  et  a  Saint-Sauveur ;  il  fut  un  des  trois  premiers 
Jesuites  qui  vinrent  au  Canada  en  1625  ;  il  y  revint  en  1633 
en  meme  temps  que  Champlain  et  ne  cessa,  jusqu'a  son  dernier 
soupir,  de  travailler  au  salut  des  Sauvages. 

Cependant  la  paix  conclue  avec  les  Iroquois  etait  deja  en 
grand  danger  d'etre  rompue ;  pour  I'aftermir,  M.  de  Montma- 
gny  resolut  d'envoyer  a  ces  barbares  une  aml)assade  solen- 
nelle.     Le  Pere  Jogues  fut  naturellement  choisi  pour  la  pre- 

[1]  Le  P.  de  Xoue  arait  G7  ans  ;  il  en  avait  passu  '20  au  Canada. 
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sider  et  on  lui  adjoignit  le  sieur  Jean  Bourdon,  homme  d'ener- 
gie  et  d'expei'ienee, 

Ce  premier  voyage  eut  tout  le  succes  qu'on  pouvait  en 
attendre.  Le  Pere  Jogues,  enhardi  par  eet  essai,  resolut 
d'aller  passer  I'hiver  eliez  ce  peuple  pertide,  pour  y  continuer 
sas  travaux  apostoliques.  Mais  a  peine  eut-il  reparu  au 
milieu  d'eux,  qu'il  comprit  quel  sort  I'attendait ;  il  fut,  en 
effet,  tue  d'un  coup  de  hache  qu'un  Iroquois  lui  assena  au 
moment  ou  il  entrait  dans  sa  cabane,  et  il  scella  ainsi  de  son 
sang  la  i'oi  qu'il  avait  prechee  avee  tant  de  zele  a  ses  cruels 
bourreaux.  (1) 

Tandis  que  les  Iroquois  se  montraient  si  hostiles  aux  Fran- 
cais  et  si  pen  disposes  a  recevoir  les  enseignements  du  chris- 
tianisme,  la  nation  guerriere  des  Abenaquis  envoyait  a  Quebec 
des  deputes  pour  eonclure  un  traite  d'alliance  et  pour  deman- 
der  qu'un  (.'At'/ (Zd  ia  priere  les  visitat.  Le  Pere  Druillettes 
fut  choisi  pour  cette  mission  et  partit  aussitot,  le  29  aout  1646 
avec  les  deputes  abenaquis.  II  sejourna  dix  mois  avec  cette 
excellente  peuplade  sur  les  bords  du  Kenebec,  et  revint  I'annee 
suivante  avec  des  ambassadeurs  charges  de  ratitier  I'alliance 
conclue, 

Mais  au  moment  meme  ou  la  colonic  trouvait  ainsi  dans  les 
Abenaquis  du  cote  de  I'Ocean  un  allie  sincere,  elle  voyaifc 
aneantir  presque  totalement  a  I'ouest  la  penplade  qui  lui  etaifc 


(1)  Le  Pere  Jogiies  naquit  ;\  Orleans  le  10  iauvier  1G07  ;  il  entra  dans  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  Jesus  le  24  octobre  1627  et  arriva  au  Canada  le  2  juillet  163G  ;  c"est 
le  19  octobre  1646  qu'il  re^ut  la  couroune  du  martyre.  Les  P^res  du  3e  concile 
national  de  Baltimore  petitionnerent  le  Saint-Siege,  en  noverabre  1884,  pour 
obtenir  la  canonisation  de  ce  heros  de  la  foi.  Le  site  exact  du  village  oil  il 
souttVit  la  niort  et  qui  s'appelait  alors  Ossernenon,  a  cte  reconnu  recemment 
pour  etre  I'endroit  appele  a  present  Auriesville,  comte  de  Montgomery,  dans 
I'Etat  de  New  York.  Une  chapelle  y  a  etc  elevee  en  1884,  et  un  pelerinage 
s'y  rend  tons  les  ans  depuis  lors,  sous  la  conduite  des  Peres  Jesuites  de  Troy. 
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]e  plus  attachee,  et  ruiner  la   mission  la  plus  fiorissante  du 
Canada. 

Le  meurtre  du  Pere  Joguos  avait  ete  pour  les  Iroquois 
comiae  le  signal  d'entrer  en  canipague.  lis  repandirent  leurs 
guerriers  dans  toute  la  eolonie,  mais  envaliii-ent  surtout  en 
bandes  nonibreuses  le  paj's  des  Hurons,  portant  de  toutes 
parts  la  devastation  et  la  mort.  Les  missionnaires  partage- 
rent  le  sort  de  leurs  catecliumenes.  Le  premier  village 
envahi  i'ut  celui  de  Saint-Joseph.  Les  Iroquois,  qui  guettaient 
leur  proie,  avaient  remarque  I'absence  de  la  plupart  des  guer- 
riers ;  il  n'y  restait  plus  en  efFet  que  les  femmes,  les  enfants 
et  les  vieillards.  Le  4  juillet  1648  le  cri  de  guerre  reten- 
tit  tout  a  coup  dans  le  village  ;  les  Iroquois  y  faisaient  une 
irruption  soudaine  au  moment  meme  ou  le  Pere  Daniel  des- 
cendait  du  saint  autel  apres  avoir  acheve  sa  messe. 

Aux  cris  d'alarme  et  de  confusion  qu'il  entend,  il  comprend 
le  danger,  et  court  au  milieu  de  ses  ouailles  effrayees,  pour 
soutenir  leur  courage.  II  les  groupe  autour  de  lui  dans  la 
chapelle,  baptise  par  aspersion  ceux  qui  n'etaient  pas  encore 
regeneres,  absout  les  autres,  puis  pour  leur  donner  le  temps  de 
fuir,  s'avance  intrepidement  au-devant  des  ennemis  qui  le 
percent  aussitdt  de  mille  fleches.  II  tombe  frappe  d'une  balle 
en  pleine  poitrine,  en  prononyant  le  saint  nom  de  Jesus.  Son 
corps  est  hache  en  pieces  par  ces  barbares  et  jete  au  milieu  des 
flammes  qui  consument  la  chapelle.  (1) 

Ce  sacrifice  heroique  de  la  charite  fut  le  salut  de  beaucoup 
de  ses  neophytes  qui  eurent  le  temps  de  s'enfuir  dans  le  bourg 
de  Sainte-Marie  ;  les   autres,  au  nombre  de  pres  de  sept  cents 

(1)  N6  a  Dieppe  d' line  famille  honorable,  le  Pere  Daniel  etait  entre  jeune 
dans  la  Compacrnie  de  Ji-sus ;  il  travaillait  depiiis  14  ans  dans  les  missions 
huionnes  avec  une  patience  admirable,  lorsfjuil  cueillit  la  palme  du  martyre. 
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furent  massacres  par  les  vainqueurs  on  traines  en  captivite. 

Le  16  mars  de  I'annee  suivante  (1649)  un  parti  nom- 
breux  d'Iroquois  vint  f oudre  comme  I'eclair  sur  la  bourgade 
Saint-Ignace.  Le  massacre  fut  general ;  trois  hommes  seulement 
s'echapperent  et  allerent  porter  I'alarme  au  bourg  voisin, 
nomme  Saint-Louis.  Aussitot  les  femmes  et  les  enfants  s'en- 
fuirent  dans  les  bois ;  les  hommes  attendirent  de  pied  ferme 
I'arrivee  des  assaillants ;  mais  ils  ne  purent  tenir  longtemps 
contre  leur  nombre  ecrasant :  ils  furent  tues  presque  jusqu'au 
dernier,  et  bientot  une  colonne  de  fumee  avertit  les  habitants 
de  la  bourgade  Sainte-Marie,  sitnee  a  une  lieue  de  la,  que  la 
torche  des  Iroquois  avait  acheve  I'oeuvre  de  destruction. 

Les  Peres  de  Brebcuf  et  Gabriel  Lalemant  etaient  a  Saint- 
Louis,  au  moment  oil  I'ennemi  y  fit  irruption  ;  ils  avaient 
refuse  de  suivre  les  fuyards  et  etaient  restes  pour  prodiguer 
aux  malheureux  Hurons  leurs  secours  spirituels.  lis  furent 
saisis  eux-memes  avec  les  quelques  survivants  et  traines  dans 
la  bourgade  de  Saint-Ignace  pour  j  subir  le  dernier  supplice. 

Salues  a  leur  arrivee  par  une  rude  bastonnade,  ils  furent 
attaches  a  des  poteaux  et  tourmentes  avec  le  fer  et  le  feu.  On 
leur  suspendit  au  cou  un  collier  de  haches  rougies  sur  des 
charbons  ardents;  on  leur  mit  des  ceinturss  d'ecorce  enduites 
de  poix  et  de  resine  enflammees  et,  en  derision  du  bapteme, 
on  leur  versa  sur  la  tete  de  I'eau  bouillante. 

Au  plus  fort  de  ces  tourments  le  Pere  Lalemant,  le  plus 
jeune  et  le  plus  sensible  des  deux,  levait  au  ciel  des  regards 
suppliants  et  implorait  le  secours  de  Dieu ;  le  Pere  de  Bre- 
beuf  semblait  etre  inaccessible  a  tout  sentiment  de  douleur, 
et  ne  laissait  pas  meme  echapper  un  soupir.  De  temps  en 
temps  il  elevait  la  voix  pour  encourager  les  neophytes  qu'on 
torturait  pres  de  liii  et  pour  menacer  les  bourreaux  des  juge- 
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merits  de  Dieu.  Irrites  de  la  sainte  liberie  avec  laquelle  il 
leur  parlait,  ces  barbares  lui  couperent  le  nez,  lui  arracherent 
les  levres  et  lui  enfoiicerent  dans  la  bouche  un  fer  roii^i  au 
feu. 

Puis,  s'acharnant  de  nouveau  sur  le  P.  Lalemant,  ils  lui  arra- 
cherent les  yeux  et  les  remplacerent  par  des  charbons  ardents. 
Enfin  ils  taillerent  sur  le  corps  des  deux  martyrs  des  morceaux 
de  chair,  les  firent  rutir  et  les  devorerent  avec  une  fureur  de 
cannibales. 

Les  tourments  du  P.  de  Brebeuf  durerent  environ  trois 
heures.  Le  genereux  confesseur  de  la  foi  mourut  vers  quatre 
heures  du  soir.  Quand  il  eut  expire,  ces  monstres  a  figure 
huinaine  lui  arracherent  le  C(ieur,  qu'ils  se  partagerent  dans 
I'espoir  qu'ils  obtiendraient  ainsi  une  partie  du  courage  de  leur 
victime.  (1) 

Ils  s'acharmerent  ensuite  de  nouveau  sur  le  P.  Lalemant  et 
le  torturerent  sans  rehiche  jusqu'au  lendemain  matin  ;  entin 
I'un  deux,  f'atis^ue  de  le  voir  lano^uir,  lui  fendit  le  crane  d'un 
coupde  hache,  et  mitde  lasorte  unterme  ases  souft'rances.  (2) 

Les  corps  des  deux  victimes,  mutiles  et  a  demi  brules,  furent 
ensevelis  avec  respect  par  les  Hurons  chretiens,  apres  le  depart 


(1)  Le  P.  de  Brebeuf  descendait  d'une  ancienne  et  noble  famille  normande 
df-s  environs  de  Bayeux.  II  se  distinguait  par  un  jugement  superieur,  une 
prudence  consommee,  une  douceur  inalterable  et  un  courage  que  rien  nepouvait 
ebranler.  Appieciateurs  des  avantages  physiques,  les  Sauvages  ne  pouvaient  se 
lasserd' admirer  sa  haute  tailleetsa  force  herculeenne.  Pour  lui,  faisantq'ichjue- 
fois  allusion  a  son  nom,  il  disait  avec  une  touchante  humilite:  "  Je  ne  suis 
qa  un  bvui/,  bon  tout  au  plus  u  tracer  un  sillon." 

(2)  Le  P.  Gabriel  Lalemant,  neveu  des  Peres  Charles  et  Louis  Lalemant, 
etait  au  Canada  depuis  deux  ans  et  au  pays  des  Ilurons  depuis  six  mois.  II 
appartenait  a  une  famille  distinguee  dans  la  magistraturc,  et  avait  professo 
les  sciences  pendant  plusieurs  annees.  Le  zele  pear  le  salut  des  iimes  lui  avait 
fait  demander  les  missions  sauvages  ct  Dieu,  pour  le  rccompcnser,  lui  accorda 
2  a  couronne  du  martyre. 
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des  Iroquois  ;  le  crane  du  P.  de  Brebeuf  f  ut  porte  plus  tard  a 
Quebec  et  place  dans  le   socle  d'un  buste  d'ar^ent,  envoye  a 

cette  fin  par  la  famille  du  martyr.  (1) 

Malgre  leurs  succes,  les  Iroquois  n'oserent  pas  s'avancer 
jusqu'ala  residence  Sainte-Marie,  qu'ils  savaient  etre  defendue 
par  un  certain  nonibre  de  Fran9ais.  lis  furent  meme  saisis,  deux 
jours  plus  tard,  (19  mars,  fete  de  saint  Joseph)  dune  panique 
subite  et  s'enfuirent  en  toute  hate,  emmenant  avec  eux  ceux 
de  leurs  prisonniers  qu'ils  croyaient  de  force  a  les  suivre  ;  les 
autres,  ils  les  attacherent  a  leurs  cabanes  et  les  consumerent 
dans  un  vaste  incendie. 

Toutes  ces  tristes  et  tout  a  la  f ois  glorieuses  nouvelles  furent 
portees  a  Quebec  par  le  P.  Bressani.  II  y  descendit  au  com- 
mencement de  I'ete  avec  quelques  Fran^ais  et  une  bande  de 
Hurons.  lis  durent  tons  passer  I'hiver  dans  la  colonic,  apres 
avoir  vainement  essaye  de  retourner  dans  le  pays. 

La  nation  huronne  etait  aneantie  ;  ses  debris  se  disperserent 
de  tons  cotes  ;  trois  cents  families,  sous  la  direction  de  leurs  mis- 
sionnaires,  chercherent  un  asile  dans  I'ile  Saint- Joseph  (aujour- 
d'hui  Christian  Island,  pres  de  Penetanguishine) ;  mais  la 
famine  les  y  surprit  I'hiver  suivant ;  une  maladie  contagieuse 
vint  s'y  joindre  et  les  Iroquois  menagaient  encore  de  pour- 
suivre  les  pauvres  fuyards  j  usque  dans  cette  retraite. 

Aussi,  des  que  le  printemps  fut  venu,  le  P.  Ragueneau  (2) 


(1)  Conservee  au  college  de  Quebec  jusqu'i  la  mort  du  P.  Casot,  cette 
precieuse  relique  est  ii  present  pieusement  gardee  paries  religieuses  de  I'Hotel- 
Dieu  de  la  meme  ville. 

(2)  Le  P.  Paul  Ragueneau,  arrive  au  Canada  en  1636,  fut  un  des  plus  zele? 
apotres  des  Hurons.  II  fut  Superieur  de  la  Mission  du  Canada  de  1650 
11 1653  ;  puis  missionnaire  des  Iroquois.  En  1666  il  fut  rappele  en  France,  pour 
J  remplir  la  charge  de  Procureur  des  Missions.  II  mourut  k  Paris  le  3  septem- 
bre  1680,  age  de  75  aus.     Nous  avons  de  lui  quatre  volumes  de  "  Relations." 
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persuada  fortement  a  ces  malheureux  qu'il  n'y  avait  plus  d'autre 
Tessource  pour  eux  que  d'aller  demander  I'hospitalite  aux 
Fran^ais  de  Quebec.  lis  partirent  done  sous  sa  conduite ;  a 
mi-chemin,  ils  rencontrerent  le  P.  Bressani,  en  route  pour  leur 
pays  avec  une  bande  de  vingt  Hurons  et  de  quarante  Fran^ais  ; 
ils  lui  firent  comprendre  sans  difficulte  qu'il  luifallait  rebrousser 
chemin. 

Les  pauvres  exiles  furent  accueillis  a  Quebec  avec  une  cha- 
rite  bien  touchante  ;  les  Ursulines  et  les  Hospitalieres  se  char- 
gerent  de  plusieurs  families  ;  le  gouverneur,  M.  d'Ailleboust 
et  quelques  particuliers  en  firent  autant ;  il  en  resta  encore 
pres  de  deux  cents  aux  soins  des  Jesuites,  qui  pour  suffire  a 
la  tache  de  les  nourrir,  renvoyerent  en  France  plusieurs  des 
missionnaires,  devenus  disponibles  par  la  destruction  des  resi- 
dences huronnes.  (1) 

Les  Hurons  recueillis  a  Quebec,  ne  formaient  cependant 
qu'une  partie  de  la  nation  ;  les  autres  survivants  s'etaient 
disperses  de  tons  cotes :  les  uns  avaient  cherche  un  refuge 
dans  I'ile  d'Ekaentaton  (aujourd'hui  Manitouline) ;  d'autres  a 
Michillimakinac,  situe  a  la  jonction  du  lac  Huron  et  du  lac 
Michigan  ;  quelques-uns  meme  allerent  se  jeter  entre  les  bras 
de  leurs  ennemis  et  furent  admis  comme  esclaves  par  les 
Tsonnontouans.  Un  grand  nombre,  enfin,  se  refugierent  dans 
les  montagnes  de  la  nation  du  Petun,  ou  les  Jesuites  avaient 


(1)  Parmi  ceux  qui  partirent  en  cette  occasion  se  trouvaitle  Pere  Francjois- 
Joseph  Bressani.  Ne  a  Rome  en  1612,  entre  dans  la  Compagnie  en  1627,  renu 
au  Canada  en  1642,  il  en  repartit  le  2  novembre  1650.  II  mourut  k  Florence  le 
9  septembre  1672.  II  ecrivit  en  italien  une  Relation  sur  les  missions  des  Peres 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  au  Canada  ;  le  Pere  Felix  Martin  la  traduisit  en 
francjais,  et  la  publia  en  1852  avec  des  notes  fort  precieuses. 

Une  nouvelle  edition,  corrigee  et  augmentee  de  quelques  appendices  extraits 
■des  Relations,  a  ete  publiee  en  1877  sou  sle  titre  Les  Jesuites-martyrs  du  Canada. 
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etabli  des  missions  ;  ils  ne  devaient  pas,  helas,  y  etre  plus  en 
surete  que  dans  leur  propre  pays. 

Le  7  decembre  suivant,  le  bourg  de  Saint- Jean  estattaque  a 
I'improviste  par  une  nombreuse  bande  d'Iroquois ;  en  quelques 
instants  tout  est  mis  a  feu  et  a  sang.  Le  Pere  Charles  Gamier  (1) 
se  multipliait  pour  seeourir  ses  chers  neophytes  ;  il  est  atteint  ■ 
de  deux  balles  et  tombe;  il  a  encore  neanmoins  la  force  de  se 
trainer  aupres  d'un  mourant  pour  I'assister  ;  mais  deux  coups 
de  hache  que  les  barbares  lui  assenent,  le  renversent  mort. 

Deux  jours  avant  la  destruction  du  bourg  de  Saint-Jean,  le 
Pere  Chabanel,  compagnon  du  Pere  Garnier  etait  parti  avec 
quelques  Hurons  pour  se  rendre  a  la  residence  de  Sainte-Marie  ;• 
ils  furent  surpris  en  route  par  une  bande  d'Iroquois;  les. 
Hurons  reussirent  a  s'echapper,  mais  le  Pere  tomba  entre  les 
mains  de  ces  barbares  et  perit,  (2)  (8  decembre  1649),  ainsi  qu'on 
I'apprit  plus  tard,  de  la  main  d'un  Huron  apostat. 

La  destruction  de  la  nation  huronne  fut  un  rude  coup  pour 
la  colonie,  desormais  ouverte  du  cote  de  I'ouest  aux  incursions 
des  Iroquois  ;  quelques  bandes  de  ces  sauvages  s'avancerent 
peu  apres  jvisqu'a  trois  lieues  de  Quebec,  brulant  les  maisons 
et  massacrant  les  habitants.  Les  affaires  paraissaient  etre 
dans  un  etat  si  deplorable,  qu'on  crut  devoir  envoyer  en 
France  le  Pere  Jerome  Lalemant,  superieur  des  Jesuites,  pour 
faire  connaitre  la  position  critique  ou  Ton  se  trouvait  et  pour 
reclamer  des  secours  a  la  mere-patrie. 


(1)  Le  Pere  Charles  G-arnier  etait  ne  a  Paris  en  1605,  entre  dans  la  Compa- 
gnie  le  5  septembre  1624  et  venu  au  pays  le  11  juin  1636. 

(2)  Le  Pere  Noel  Chabanel  etait  ne  en  1613,  entre  dans  la  Compagnie  eoi 
1630,  et  venu  au  pays  le  15  aoiit  1643. 
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Quant  aux  'Hurons,  qu'on  avait  accueillis,  on  les  p]a(,-a,  le 
printemps  suivant,  a  la  pointe  de  I'ile  d'Orleans  aujourd'hui 
nommee  I'Anse  du  fort ;  le  village  fut  bientot  forme,  et  ce 
petit  peuple  vecut  heureux  dans  ses  infortunes,  et  ediiia  les 
Franrais  par  la  pratique  des  vertus  chretiennes. 


c^^--^^^4^^-^ 


CHAPITRE    QUATRlfiME. 


Les  travaux  des  Jesuites  s'etendent  de  plus  en  plus 
malgre  les  incursions  des  Iroquois. 

(1650-1700.) 

A  peine  les  premieres  terreurs  inspirees  par  les  feroees  Iro- 
quois se  i'urent-elles  apaisees  qu'un  nouveau  malheur  vint 
fondre  sur  Quebec.  Dans  la  nuit  clu  30  decembre  1650  les 
Ursulines  virent  leur  monastere  consume  par  un  incendie. 
Tout  le  pays  prit  part  a  cette  affliction,  car  en  formant  les 
coeurs  des  jeunes  filles,  ces  religieuses  s'etaient  rendues  cheres 
a  toutes  les  families  ;  aussi  leur  monastere  fut-il  rebati  avec 
une  promptitude  merveilleuse. 

Vers  le  meme  temps  les  Peres  Jesuites  ouvrirent  une  ecole 
elementaire  pour  les  gar9ons  ;  elle  rend  it  d'eminents  services 
a  la  population  de  Quebec  et  servait  de  pepiniere  pour  le  col- 
lege et  le  seminaire. 

La  France,  alors  agitee  par  les  troubles  de  la  Fronde,  se 
voyait  impuissante  a  venir  au  secours  du  Canada,  et  le  nou- 
veau gouverneur,  M.  de  Lauson,  ne  se  sentit  pas  plus  que  son 
predecesseur  en  etat  de  se  dei'endre  contre  les  Iroquois. 

Ce  fut  en  vain  qu'il  tenta  d'obtenir  une  alliance  entre  les 
Fran9ais  et  les  Anglais  contre  ces  barbares  redoutables,  dont 
les  uns  et  les  autres  avaient  a  souffrir.  Les  habitants  de  la 
Nouvelle-Angleterre,  tout  en  desirant  lier  commerce  avec  ceux 
de  la  Nouvelle-France,  ne  voulurent  a  aucun  prix  s'engager 
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dans  une  guerre  centre  les  Iroquois ;  ils  esperaient,  sans 
doute,  deja  et  avec  quelque  raison,  que  ces  voisins  iraportuns 
les  aideraient  uu  jour  a  s'emparer  du  Canada,  que  des  lors  ils 
convoitaient. 

En  attendant,  la  colonie  eut  a  gemir  sur  bien  des  pertes  que 
lui  causerent  les  Iroquois.  Le  Pere  Buteux  perit  dans  une 
embuscade  pres  des  Trois-Rivieres,  au  moment  oil  il  remon- 
tait  le  Saint-Maurice  pour  retourner  chez  les  Attikamegues,  (1) 
parmi  lesquels  il  avait  jete  avec  succes  les  semences  de  la  foi. 
M.  Du  Plessis  Bocliart,  gouverneur  des  Trois-Rivieres,  et 
quinze  autres  Francais  tomberent  aussi  victimes  de  ces  farou- 
ches  maraudeurs.  Chaque  jour  apportait  des  nouvelles  aussi 
deplorables.  Le  20  aoiit  lG5o,  le  Pere  Poncet  fut  surpris  par  eux 
au  Cap  Rouge  et  traine  en  captivite,  ce  qui  acheva  de  repan- 
dre  partout  la  terreur  (2). 

Cependant  un  echec  qu'ils  eprouverent  vers  ce  temps  pres 
de  Montreal  et  lepuisement  que  cette  guerre  continuait  a  leur 
faire  sentii',  disposerent  les  Iroquois  a  la  paix.  lis  ramenerent  le 
le  Pere  Poncet,  comme  preuve  de  leiirs  bonnes  dispositions,  et 
le  8  novembre  ils  promirent  solennellement  d'enterrer  la  hache 
des  combats  et  de  laisser  croitre  I'herbe  dans  les  sentiers  qui 
conduisent  chez  les  Francais. 

Ce  ne  fut  pas  sans  emotion  qu'on  vit  pra'tir,  peu  apres,  pour 
les  cantons  irocjuois,  le  Pere  Simon  LeMoyne,  charge  de  pre- 
senter le  traite  a  la  ratification  de  ce  peuple  perfide.  Sa  mission 
eut  uu  succes  coniplet ;  il  put  en  meme  temps  secourir  un  cer- 
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(1)  Le  P6re  Buteux  etait  le  septicme  Jesuite  qui  tombait  sous  les  coups  des 
enuemis  de  la  foi  II  etait  arrive  au  Canada  en  \()?-i  et  avait  ete  employe 
Burtout  anpresdes  Attukamegues,  dont  il  avait  fait  de  fcrvents  chri'ticns.  i 

(2)  Le  Pere  Ponret,  durant  sa  captivite,  eut  u  cndnrcr  les  mcnx's  horribles  i 
toiirmeiits  et  mutilations  qu'avaicnt  souirerts  avant  lui  les  Peres  Jogues  et  | 
Bressani. 
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tain  nouibre  de  Hurons  captifs,  et  meme  quelques  Iroquois 
preterent  une  oreille  favorable  a  la  parole  evangelique.  C'e- 
taient  des  Agiiiers.  Les  Onuontagues,  leurs  voisins,  voulurent 
se  Her  plus  etroitement  encore  aux  Fran^ais  et  les  inviterent 
a  venir  fonder  un  village  dans  leur  pays.  Un  terrain  fut 
mis  a  leur  disposition  a  cet  effet  sur  les  bords  du  petit  lac  de 
Gannentaha. 

Dans  I'interet  de  la  colonie  et  de  la  religion  M.  de  Lauson 
accueillit  cette  proposition  avec  empressement.  Les  Peres 
Chaumonot  et  Dablon  furent  envoyes  preparer  les  voies,  puis 
quand  tout  fut  pret,  le  Pere  Dablon  revint  chercher  les  colons 
destines  pour  ce  poste.  Cinquante-cinq  Fran^ais,  y  compris 
six  Jesuites  (1),  partirent  au  commencement  de  mars  1656 
pour  cette  expedition  perilleuse,  sous  la  conduite  de  M.  Dupuy, 
commandant  du  fort  de  Quebec.  L'accueil  qu'ils  re9urent  pa- 
raissait  cordial ;  on  se  mit  de  suite  a  I'ouvrage ;  mais  le  carac- 
tere  mobile  de  ces  sauvages  fit  bientOt  prevoir  un  malheur ; 
effectivement,  au  bout  de  quelque  temps,  on  eut  vent  qu'un 
complot  s'ourdissait  dans  I'ombre  pour  masssacrer  tons  les 
Frangais  et  ce  ne  fut  qua  grand  peine  que  ceux-ci  purent 
s'echapper  a  temps  pour  eviter  la  mort  qu'on  leur  preparait  (2). 

Cependant  les  Iroquois  recommencerent  l)ientut  a  i'aire  de 
nouvelles  tentatives  d'accommodement,  dans  I'espoir  d'attirer 
dans  leurs  pieges  les  peuplades  alliees  des  Fran9ais.  Les  Ou- 
taouais,  trompes  par  ces  apparences,  expedierent  a  Quebec  un 
convoi  de  cinquante  canots  charges  de  pelleteries.  Tout  alia 
bien  jusque  la.     A  leur  retour  ils  etaient  accompagnes  de  trois 

(1)  C etaient  les  Peres  Claude  Dablon,  Francois  Le  Mercier,  Rene  Mesnard, 
Jacques  Fremin,  et  deux  freres  coadjuteurs. 
,      (2)  Cette  mission  jeta  cependant  des  semences  precieuses  dans  les  princi- 
j  paux  centres  des  cantons  iroquois  et  prepara  la  voie  ulaconquetede  I'Evangile. 
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jeunes  Fran^ais  et  des  Peres  Garreau  et  Druillettes.  Arrives 
a  quelque  distance  au-dessus  de  Montreal,  ils  furent  assaillis 
par  une  bande  d'lroquois  ;  la  lutte  fut  vive  ;  le  Pere  Garreau 
tomba  renverse  par  une  balle  qui  lui  rompit  1  epine  dorsale. 
Raraeue  a  Montreal,  il  mourut  au  bout  de  quelques  jours,  (1) 
2  septembre  1656. 

Malgre  ces  actes  repetes  de  fourberie  de  la  part  des  Iroquois, 
les  Hurons  de  I'ile  d'Orleans  se  laisserent  gagner  par  leurs 
belles  promesses  et  consentirent  a  se  rendre  dans  leur  pays. 
Le  Pere  Ragueneau  et  plusieurs  Fran^ais  les  accompagnerent ; 
inutile  de  dire  qu'ils  faillirent  etre  les  victimes  de  leur  trop 
grande  confiance. 

Au  milieu  de  tant  d'epreuves,  le  Canada  eut  la  consolation 
de  voir  se  former  dans  son  sein  des  etablissements  pieux  qui 
devaient  etre  pour  lui  une  nouvelle  source  de  benedictions, 
de  M.  Maisonneuve,  revenant  de  France,  amenait  avec  lui 
MM.  de  Queylus,  Souart  et  Galinier,  pretres  de  Saint -Sulpice 
et  Dallet  ecclesiastique. 

M.  de  Queylus,  avec  ses  confreres,  prit  aussitot  la  direction 
spirituelle  de  Montreal  dont  les  Jesuites  avaient  ete  charges 
jusque  la,  et  grace  a  des  secours  materiels  considerables  il 
donna  une  impulsion  vigoureuse  au  developpement  de  ce  poste 
important. 

Deja  aussi  une  pieuse  personne.  Marguerite  Bourgeois,  y 
deployait  depuis  plusieurs  annees  son  zele  pour  leducation 
des  petites  filles,  et  preludait  a  la  fondation  de  la  Congrega- 
tion de  Notre- Dame,  qui  a  merite  au  plus  haut  point  la  recon- 
nais.sance   publique.     L'Hotel-Dieu,    fonde   par   Mile   Mance 


(1)  Le  Pere  Leonard  Garreau  etait  ne  le  11  octobre    jC09.   entre  dans  la 
•Compagnie  le  27  septembre  1G28,  et  venu  au  pays  le  15  ao(.t  1G43. 
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avec  I'aide  Je  Mine  de  Bullion,  allait  prendre,  lui  aussi,  une 
forme  reguliere  sous  I'administration  des  religieuses  hospita- 
lieres  de  Saint- Joseph,  venues  de  la  Fleche  pour  en  prendre  la 
direction. 

Mais  le  couronnement  de  I'edifice  reliofieux  de  I'fiolise  du 
Canada  fut  I'arrivee,  le  6  juin  1659,  de  Mgr  Fran9ois-Xavier 
de  Laval-Montmorency,  Eveque  de  Petree  et  Vicaire-apostoli- 
quo  de  la  Xouvelle-France.  II  etait  accompagne  de  deux 
pretres  seculiers  et  du  Pere  Jesuite  Jerome  Lalemant,  qui 
avait  deja  passe  bon  nombre  d'annees  dans  le  pays  et  qui  y 
revenait  en  qualite  de  Superieur  de  son  Ordre.  Le  Pere 
Dequen,  qui  I'avait  precede  dans  cette  charge,  mourut  quelque 
temps  apres  d'une  maladie  contagieuse  qu'il  avait  contractee 
au  chevet  des  mourants.  (1) 

Des  le  debut  de  son  episcopat,  le  nouveau  prelat  eut  la  con- 
solation de  voir  I'Eglise  s'etendre  au  loin  dans  les  contrees  de 
rOuest.  Lorsqu'il  visita  Montreal,  en  1661,  il  y  trouva  une 
bande  d'Outaouais,  venus  la  pour  traliquer.  Son  coeur  d'eve- 
que  tressaillit  quand  il  apprit  que  le  Pere  Mesnard,  ancien 
missionnaire,  allait  accompagner  ces  Sauvages  a  leur  retour, 
et  il  benit  de  grand  coeur  le  pasteur  et  le  troupeau. 

Le  bon  Pere  ,  cependant,  allait  trouver  dans  cette  expedi- 
tion, plus  vite  sans  doute  quil  ne  pensait,  sa  couronne  immor- 
telle. II  perit,  quelque  temps  apres,  dans  les  forets  qui  bordent 
le  lac  Superieur  et  Ton  trouva  chez  les  Sioux  sa  soutane  et 
son  breviaire,  conserves  par  ces  barbares  comme  de  precieuses 
.  amulettes.  (2). 

(1)  Le  P.  Dequen,  arrive  au  pays  en  1635,  St  d'abord  Tecole  auxjeunesFran- 
qais  de  Quebec.  II  fut  ensuite  missionnaire  au  Saguenay,  et  decouvrit  le  lac 
Saint-Jean  en  1652.  Nous  avons  de  lui  une  Relation  interessante  snr  Tetablis- 
sement  francais  tente  chez  les  Iroquois.     II  mourut  le  8  octobre  1659. 

(2)  On  fixe  le  10  avril  1661  comme  la  date  probable  de  sa  mort.  Le  Pere 
Claude  AUouez  lui  susceda  dans  cette  mission  loiutaine. 
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Le  baron  d'Avaugour  venait  de  succeder  au  vicomte  d'Ar- 
genson  comme  gouverneur  du  Canada  ;  il  releva  les  courages 
en  annon9ant  que  des  secours  considerables  allaient  decidement 
etre  envoyes  de  France.  Les  Iroquois,  a  cette  nouvelle,  cru- 
rent  eux-menies  prudent  de  faire  des  propositions  de  paix.  Le 
Pere  Simon  LeMoyne  fut  charge  d'aller  pres  d'eux  negocier 
cette  affaire. 

Pour  la  cinquieme  fois  il  partit  gaiemeut  avec  les  membres 
de  I'ambassade,  et  il  eut  la  consolation,  apres  mille  dangers 
courus  et  difficultes  surmoutees,  de  ramener  avec  lui  sains  efc  I 
saufs  tous  les  prisonniers  fran^ais.  Un  capitaine  onnontague, 
Garakontie,  grand  ami  des  missionnaires,  et  qui  avait  deja  \ 
rendu  bien  des  services  aux  prisonniers,  I'aida  singulierement 
dans  cette  entreprise. 

Une  des  joies  du  Pere  LeMoyne  avait  ete  de  trouver  dans 
le  canton  de  Go'iogouen  bon  nombre  de  Hurons  Chretiens,  a 
qui  une  longue  captivite  n'avait  pu  arracher  la  loi  du  coeur, 
et  dont  la  conduite  edifiante  etait  pour  leurs  geoliers  une  pre- 
dication pernetuelle.  (1) 

Pendant  que  le  Canada  gemissait  sur  les  malheurs  que  lui 
causaient  les  Iroquois,  il  vit  se  former  dans  son  sein  une 
source  de  desordres,  qui  devaient  lui  etre  encore  plus  f  unestes. 
La  vente  de  I'eau-de-vie  aux  Sauvages,  si  passionnes  pour  les 
liqueurs  fortes,  etait  devenue  un  honteux  tralic,  fatal  a  la  reli- 
gion, aux  mcfiurs  et  meme  aux  interots  de  la  colonie. 

Mgr  de  Laval  I'avait  prosci'ite  sous  peine  dexcommunica- 
tion,  et  le  clerge  etait  unanime  a  mettre  a  execution  cet  ordre 
inspire  par  le  zelc  le  plus  pur.  Dans  les  pjemiers  temps  apres 


(1)  Le  P.  Simon  LeMoyne,  apr^.sd'autres  tiavanx  nombreux  accorai)! 
cheie  mission,  mourut  epuise  au  Cap  de  la  Madeleine,  le  24  novembre 
de  51  ans,  dont  il  avait  i)asse  27  au  Canada. 
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son  arrivee,  M.  d'Avaugour  aidait  de  son  mieux  I'autorite  ec- 
clesiastique  en  ce  point,  et  faisait  punir  severement  les  pre- 
varicateurs  ;  un  incident  pen  important  en  Ini-menie  vint 
tout  a  coup  changer  compietement  ces  bonnes  disposi- 
tions. Une  pauvre  femme  de  Quebec  surprise  en  contraven- 
tion avec  cette  loi,  avait  ete  jet(^e  en  prison  et  attendait  son 
jugement.  Presse  par  la  famille  desolee,  le  Pere  Lalemant 
crut  pouvoir  interceder  en  sa  faveur.  Le  gouverneur  se  for- 
malisa  de  cette  demarche  et  repondit  avec  brusquerie  :  "  Puis- 
que  vous  ne  voulez  pas  que  Ton  punisse  cette  femme,  on  ne 
punira  plus  personne."  II  tint  parole.  L'eveque  lui-memo 
eut  beau  faire  des  representations  sur  les  suites  fcicheuses  de 
cette  resolution,  prise  dans  un  moment  d'humeur ;  M.  d'Avau- 
gour  ne  voulut  plus  jamais  revenir  sur  sa  parole,  et  laissa  une 
entiere  liberte  aux  traiteurs. 

Les  desordres  qui  s'ensuivirent  devinrent  si  lamentables  que 
I'Eveque,  decourage,  prit  le  parti  de  repasser  en  France  pour 
porter  ses  plaintes  au  pied  du  trone.  Pendant  son  absence 
les  elements  eux-memes  semblerent  se  prononcer  pour  la  cause 
de  la  religion  et  de  I'humanite  :  de  violents  tremblements  de 
terre  ebranlerent  tout  le  pays  et  jeterent  ses  habitants  dans 
la  consternation.  Grace  a  I'esprit  de  foi  qui  animait  la  popu- 
lation, ces  convulsions  de  la  nature  furent  regardees  cmnnie 
un  avertissement  du  ciel,  et  elles  provoquerent  des  conversions 
nombreuses.  Le  scandaleux  trafic  cessa  comme  par  enchante- 
ment,  du  moins  pour  un  temps,  avant  nieme  le  retour  de 
rfiveque. 

Le  rappel  de  M.  d'Avaugour  qui  suivit  de  pres,  fut  loin 
neanmoins  de  mettre  un  terme  definitif  aux  luttes  de  I'auro- 
rite  ecclesiastique  avec  I'autorite  civile,  rneme  sur  cette  triste 
question  du  trafic  de  I'eau-de-vie.  Son  successeur,  M.  de  Mesy, 
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bien  que  nomme  sur  la  recomniandation  de  Mgr  de  Laval,  iie 
tarda  pas  de  susciter  mille  tracasseries  non  seulement  au  pre- 
lat,  mais  a  M.  de  Maisonneuve,  a  M.  Bourdon,  et  (cela  va  sans 
dire)  aux  Jesuites  :  heureusemenfc  que  ni  les  uns  ni  les  autres 
ne  laisserent  refroidir  pour  cela  leur  zele  pour  le  bien  public 
et  pour  le  salut  des  ames. 

Mgr  de  Laval  regla  a  cette  epoque  diverses  questions  impor- 
tantes,  et  en  particulier  la  division  du  pays  en  paroisses  avec 
des  cures  a  titre  ;  il  fonda  aussi  le  Seminaire  de  Quebec,  et  en 
donna  la  direction  aux  pretres  des  Missions  fitrangeres,  pour- 
voyant  ainsi  d'une  maniere  efficace  a  la  formation  d  un  clerge 
national. 

Ce  fut  alors  aussi  (1G60)  que  la  colonic  de  Ville-Marie  passa 
des  mains  de  la  Compagnie  de  Montreal  entre  celles  de  la 
Societe  de  Saint-Sulpice  ;  cetevenement  pent  etre,  ajuste  titre, 
considere  comme  I'aurore  d'une  ere  nouvelle  et  ini  gage  de 
prosperite  toujours  croissante  pour  la  cite  de  Montreal  et  meme 
pour  tout  le  pays. 

Malgre  les  obstacles  que  les  Iroquois  ne  cessaient  de  mettrc 
aux  voyages  lointains,  I'oeuvre  des  missions  prosperait  et  pre- 
nait  meme  tons  les  jours  une  plus  grande  extension.  Dans 
Test  le  Pere  Bailloquet  parcourait  les  rives  du  golfe  Saint-Lau- 
rent ;  les  Peres  Dablon  et  Druillettes  remontaient  le  Saguenay. 
et  s'avan^aient  au-dela  dujac  Saint- Jean  ;  le  Pere  Albanel  allait 
plus  loin  encore  et  plantait  la  croix  sur  les  bords  du  lac  Bar- 
nabe,  au  milieu  des  Papinachois  qui  la  salualcnt  avec  des 
transports  d'allegrease. 

Puis  dans  I'ouest  les  Peres  Allouez,  Marquette  et  Dablon, 
assistes  du  Frere  Louis  Le  Boesmc,  parcouraient  en  tout  sens  les 
bords  des  lacs  Superieur  et  Michigan  et  fondaient  les  residences 
de  Chagouamigon  (Pointf  du  Saint-Espi-it),  du  Sault-Sainte- 
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Marie  et  de  la  Baie  ties  Puants  (aujourd'hui  Bale  Verte).  (1) 
Sur  ces  entrefaites  M.  de  Mesy  mourut  (1665)  apres  avoir 
repare  ses  torts  par  un  humble  repcntir  ;  son  suecesseur,  M.  de 
Coiircelles,  venait  au  Canada  dans  la  compagnie  du  marquis 
de  Tracy,  lieutenant-general  des  armees  du  Roi,  que  Louis  XIV 
y  envoj'ait  avec  les  pouvoirs  de  vice-roi,  et  la  mission  de 
reduire  les  Iroquois  par  la  force. 

L'un  et  I'autre  furent  reyus  avec  enthousiasme  et  bientot  la 
contiance  se  mit  a  renaitre  dans  la  colonic.  Les  Iroquois, 
sentant  que  I'orage  allait  eclater  sur  leurs  tetes,  evacuerent 
leurs  villages  et  se  retirerent  dans  les  forets,  de  sorte  que  les 
Franyais  qui  marcherent  contre  eux  ne  trouverent  point  d'en- 
nemis  a  combattre  et  durcnt  se  contenter  de  bruler  les  bour- 
gades  abandonnees  et  les  provisions  de  toute  sorte  qui  s'y 
trouvaient  amassees 

Le  chatiment  produisit  neanmoins  son  eifet ;  la  faim  ne 
tarda  pas  a  faire  retlecliir  ces  barbares  ;  ils  demanderent  la 
paix,  et  pour  marque  de  leur  sincerite  amenerent  quelques 
families  pour  servir  dotages.  Sur  leur  propre  demande, 
trois  Peres  Jesuites  pai'tirent  pour  aller  demeurer  au  milieu 
d'eux  :  les  Peres  Fremen  et  Pierron  chez  les  Agniers,  le  Pere 
Bruyas  chez  les  Onneiouts.  Ils  furent  suivis  des  Peres  Millet, 
de  Carheil,  ainsi  que  des  Peres  Jean  et  Jacques  de  Lamber- 
ville.  Leurs  travaux  furent  penibles,  mais  ils  produisirent 
des  resultats  bien  consolants ;  les  Agniers,  qui  avaient  ete  les 
plus  acharnes  contre  la  religion  et  contre  les  Franyais,  se  mon- 
trercnt  les  plus  dociles  a  la  voix  de  leur  missionnaires. 
Leur  canton  fournit  les  premiers   elements  des  celebres  resi- 


(1)  lis  furent  rejoints  en  1670  par  les  P6res  Gabriel  Druillettes  et  Louis 
Andre,  et  I'annee  suivante  par  le  Pere  Henri  Nouvel.'" 
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rienccs  de  Laprairie  et  de  la  Montagne,  etablies  pres  de  Mont- 
real, et  qui  furent  si  fecondes  en  beaux  exeniples  de  vertus 
et  de  devouements.  (1)  II  a  la  gloire  d'avoir  donne  naissance 
a  I'illustre  vierge  Catherine  Tegakliouita,  la  Genevieve  de 
I'Amerique  du  Nord,  morte  en  odeur  de  saintete  a  I'age  de 
23  ans.  (2). 

Tandis  que  I'ceuvre  des  missions  tleurissait  ainsi  de  toutes 
parts,  la  colonie  fran9aise  elle-meme  croissait  egalement  et, 
grace  surtout  a  I'activite  intelligente  de  I'intendant  Talon,  les 
ressources  niaterielles  du  pays  se  developpaient  dans  la  nienie 
proportion. 

La  moisson  des  ames  etait  grande  partout  et  les  ouvriers 
n'y  suffisaient  pas ;  c'est  alors  que  les  Peres  Recollets  furent 
invites  a  venir  reprendre  leur  place  d'honneur  parnii  les  mis- 
sionnaires  du  Canada.  Le  17  aout  1670  le  Pere  Allard,  pro- 
vincial et  quatre  autres  religieux  debarquerent  a  Quebec,  a  la 
grande  joie  des  habitants  et  reprirent  aussit(3t  les  oeuvres  de 
leur  vocation. 

Les  epreuves  cependant,  comine  toujours,  vinrent  alterner 
avec  les  consolations.  La  petite  veiole  lit  d'affreux  ravages 
surtout  parmi  les  indigenes  ;  elle  depeupla  des  bourgades 
entieres  ;  la  nation  des  Attikaniegues  f  ut  aneantie  par  le  fleau  ; 


(1)  Ces  deux  residences  ont  purvi'-cti  et  fleiirissent  encore  de  nos  jours;  l:i 
premiere  est  k  present  aii  Sault  Saint-Louis  (Cauglinewaga) ;  laseconde  au  lac 
des  Deux-llontagnes  (Oka).  Les  Peres  Oblats  se  sent  charges  del'une;  les 
Messieurs  de  Saint-Sulpice  n' ont  jamais  cesse  de  s'occuper  de  1' autre. 

(2)  Baptisee  le  jour  de  Paques  1675  par  le  Fere  Jacques  de  Lamberville,  elle 
fut  envoyee  par  lui  ii  Laprairie,  oil  sa  foi  serait  plus  a  I'abri  du  danger  et 
oil  elle  edifia  les  Frangais  aussi  bien  que  les  Sauvages  parses  vertus  heroiques  ; 
.c'est  la  qu'elle  mourut  pieusement  en  1G80.  Sa  ri-putation  de  saintete  et  les 
■miracles  qnon  a  attribues  a  son   intercession  ont  engage  les  Peres  du  3e  con- 

cile  national  de  I5altimore  a  demander  au  Saint-Siege  1'  introduction  de  la  cause 
de  sa  canonisation,  en  monie  temps  que  celles  du  Pere  Jogues  et  de  Rene 
.Goupil. 
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les  Montagnais  furent  cruellement  decimes ;  la  residence  de 
Sillery  fut  dispersee  et  ne  se  retablit  plus ;  Quebec  lui-meme 
perdit  un  quart  de  ses  habitants. 

La  residence  huronne,  fonnee  pres  de  Quebec,  sembla  seule 

protegee  contre  cette  terrible  maladie  ;  depuis  quelques  annees 

i      elle  etait  etablie  a  Notre-Dame  de  Foye ;  mais  les  alentours 

'      n'etant  pas  i'avorables  aux  occupations  de  ce  peuple,  on  avait 

i      transporte  la  bourgade  deux  lieues  plus  loin  ;  la  nouvelle  resi- 

'     dence  prit  le  nom  de  Lorette,  a  cause  de  la  chapelle  batie  par 

le  Pere  Chaumonot,  sur  le  modele  du  celebre  sanctuaire  de  ce 

nom  en  Italie. 

Les  missions  de  I'ouest,  appelees  missions  des  Outaouais, 
setendaient  deja  a  un  grand  nombre  de  nations.  Outre  les 
Outaouais  et  les  autres  branches  des  Algonquins,  elles  compre- 
naient  les  Outagamis,  les  Sakis,  les  Mascoutins,  les  Miamis, 
les  Amikoues,  et  commencaient  a  gagner  les  feroces  Sioux, 
ces  Iroquois  de  I'ouest,  les  Kilistinons  ou  Oris  et,  plus  au  sud, 
les  Illinois. 

La  periode  des  grands  voyages  et  decouvertes  etait  egale- 

/  ment  commencee.     La  tache  d'aller  par  terre  a  la  Baie  d'Hud- 

/     son   fut   confiee   au    Pere    Albanel,    ancien    missionnaire    de 

('      Tadoussac  ;  il  partit,  accompagne  d'un  gentilhomme  canadien, 

M.  de  Saint-Simon  et  d'un  jeune  homme,  nomme  Couture. 

Obliges  d'hiverner  au  lac  Saint-Jean,  les  trois  voyageurs  en 

repartirent  le   ler  juin  (1G72),  conduits  par  treize  Sauvages. 

Apres   avoir   depasse  la    hauteur  des  terres  ils  arriverent  au 

grand  lac  des  Mistassins  ;  de  la  ils  passerent  au  lac  Nemiska, 

(      puis  descendirent  par  la  riviere  de  meme  nom  jusqu'a  la  mer. 

L'intendant  Talon  revait  des  decouvertes  bien  autrement 

importantes  dans  I'ouest ;  avant  de  quitter  la  Nouvelle-France 

il  avait  resolu  de  faire  eclaircir  le  mystere  qui  enveloppait 
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encore  le  cours  du  Mississipi.  On  savait,  en  general,  sur  le 
rapport  des  Sauvages,  que  ee  cours  etait  du  nord  au  sud  ; 
on  esperait,  en  le  suivant,  arriver  au  golfe  du  Mexique.  Talon 
chargea  de  cette  expedition  Jolliet,  homme  instruit,  prudent 
hardi  et  ne  dans  le  pays,  lequel  devait  s'aider  des  lumieres  du 
P.  Marquette,  qui  evangelisait  depuis  plusieurs  annees  les 
tribus  de  I'ouest. 

M.  de  Frontenac  etait  venu  sur  les  entrefaites  remplacer 
M.  de  Courcelles,  et  M.  Talon  avait  ete  rappele  en  France  ;. 
mais  le  nouveau  gouvemeur  approuva  le  projet.  Les  deux 
hardis  explorateurs  se  mirent  done  en  route ;  accompagnes  de 
cinq  Fran^ais,  ils  s'embarquerent,  le  17  mai  1673,  sur  la  Baie 
des  Puants,  dans  leurs  legers  canots  decorce,  remonterent  la. 
riviere  des  Renards ;  puis,  apres  un  portage,  atteignirent  la 
riviere  Wisconsin,  et  de  la  le  Mississipi.  Le  1 7  juin  ils  saluerent 
avec  transport  le  grand  ileuve  et  se  laisserent  emporter  douce- 
ment  par  son  couiant  jusqu'au  pays  des  Arkansas. 

Les  Sauvages  qu'ils  avaient  rencontres  en  chemin  s'etaient 
montres  bienveillants :  c'etaient  les  Illinois  qui  deja  avaient 
entendu  parler  des  Franr-ais  ;  mais  a  mesure  que  nos  voyageurs 
avan^aient,  les  dangers  grandissaientconsiderablement  devant 
eux.  lis  se  deciderent  alors  a  rebrousser  chemin,  pour  ne 
point  s'exposer  a  perdre  le  fruit  de  leurs  fatigues ;  par  la 
riviere  des  Illinois  ils  arriverent  jusque  dans  le  voisinage  du 
lac  Michigan  et  enfin,  vers  la  fin  de  septembre,  furent  de  retour 
a  leur  point  de  depart  dans  la  Baie  des  Puants. 

Jolliet  alia  porter  a  M.  de  Frontenac  la  nouvelle  de  I'heureuse 
issue  de  cette  expedition ;  quant  au  P.  Marquette,  il  reprit 
IVeuvre  deses  missions  et  romplit  la  promesse  qu'il  avait  faite 
aux  Illinois  de  les  visiter  de  nouveau.     Deux  ans  plus  tard  il 
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expirait,  epuise,  sur  les  bords  solitaires  dii  lac  Michigan.  (1) 
M.  do  Fronteuac  possedait  de  grandes  qualites ;  mais  il 
etait  jaloux  a  I'exces  de  son  autorite  ;  il  s'aliena  bien  des  cceurs 
et  en  revolta  plusieurs  par  ses  actes  tyranniques  ;  de  ce  nombre 
etaient  M.  Perrot,  gouverneur  de  Montreal,  I'abbe  de  Fenelon, 
Sulpicien,  et  I'intendant  Duchesneau  ;  la  Cour  le  desapprouva 
et  le  blama,  sans  cependant  pousser  I'affaire  plus  loin. 

Son  opposition  a  I'Eveque,  au  sujet  de  la  vente  de  I'eau-de- 
vie  aux  Sauvages,  fut  opiniatre  et  deplorable  ;  il  regardait 
cette  vente  comme  necessaire  pour  attirer  les  Sauvages,  et 
pretendait  qu'elle  ne  donnait  pas  lieu  aux  abus  qu'on  lui  attri- 
buait.  Les  Jesuites,  sur  qui  retorabait  surtout  I'obligation 
d'empecher  ce  traiic,  encoururent  plus  que  tout  autre  sa 
disgrace ;  mais  la  Cour  Unit  par  comprendre  le  vrai  etat  des 
clioses,  et  M.  de  Frontenac  fut  rappele  et  remplace  par  M.  de 
la  Barre  (1682). 

Les  travaux  des  Jesuites  au  Canada  ne  se  bornaient  pas 
aux  missions  des  Sauvages  ;  dans  leur  college  de  Quebec  ils 
donnaient  I'education  classique  tant  aux  jeunes  gens  qui  se 
destinaient  au  monde  qua  ceux  qui  se  preparaient  a  1  etat 
ecclesiastique.  Les  seances  academiques  qu'on  y  donnait  etaient 
celebres  des  les  temps  du  gouverneur  d'Argenson ;  celle  du  22 
juillet  1658  surtout  lit  epoque  ;  le  sujet  traite  etait  La  Recep- 
tion de  M.  le  Vicomte  d'Argenson  par  toides  les  nations  du 
Canada.    Une  autre,  donnee  quelques  mois  plus  tard  en  Thon- 

(1)  Ne  a  Laon,  il  etait  entre  dans  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  ii  I'age  de  17  ans. 
II  arriva  au  Canada  en  1666  et  mourut  le  18  mai  1675,  age  de  37  ans.  Deux 
ans  apres  sa  mort  quelques  Sauvages  Chretiens  releverent  ses  ossements,  les 
deposerent  soigneusement  dans  une  boite  d"ecorce  etles  transporterent  avec  de 
grandes  demonstrations  de  respect  a  la  residence  de  Michillimakiuac. 

La  Legislature  de  TEtat  de  Wisconsin  lui  a  fait  eriger  recemment  une  statue 
dans  le  capitole  de  Washington,  et  une  ville  importante  du  meme  Etat  porta 
son  nom. 
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neur  de  Mgr  de  Laval  etait  sur  un  sujet  sacre,  et  "tout 
alia  bien  " ;  e'est  malheureusement  la  tout  ce  que  les  memoires 
du  temps  nous  en  ont  conserve. 

En  1668,le  college  comptait  une  centaine  d'eleves,dont  la  moi- 
tie  6tait  pensionnaires,  I'autre  moitie  externes  ;  le  cours  d  etudes 
etait  complet.  Les  premieres  theses  publiques  sur  la  philo- 
sophie  furent  soutenues  avec  succes,  des  1666,  par  Louis  Jolliet 
et  Pierre  de  Francheville,  en  presence  de  messieurs  de  Tracy, 
de  Courcelles  et  Talon ;  I'annee  suivante,  Amador  Martin  et 
de  Francheville  soutinrent,  avec  honneur,  leurs  theses  sur  la 
philosophie  mentale  et  la  physique.  "  M.  ITntendant,  entre 
autres,  y  argumenta  tres  bien." 

Depuis  que  les  Iroquois  avaient  ete  pacifies,  les  missionnaires 
avaient  trouve  parmi  ces  peuplades  feroces  bon  nombre  d  ames 
dociles  a  la  grace  ;  chacune  des  cinq  nations  avait  une  ou  deux 
residences  et  les  Peres  avaient  reussi  a  se  gagner  a  un  haut 
deofre  la  confiance  de  ces  Sauvaj^es.  Les  Anglais  de  la  Xouvelle- 
York  vinrent  troubler  ces  bons  rapports.  lis  coramencerent 
par  offrir  aux  Sauvages  des  conditions  plus  favorables  que 
celles  des  Franyais  pour  le  commerce  des  pelleteries ;  ils  leur 
fournirent  ensuite  de  I'eau-de-vie  sans  le  moindre  scrupule  de 
conscience ;  bientot  ils  reussir#nt  a  leur  faire  porter  la  guerre 
chez  leurs  voisins  de  I'ouest,  allies  des  Fran^ais  ;  quelques  actes 
d'imprudence  et  de  violence  commis  par  des  Fran9ais  ou  leurs 
allies  acheverent  de  comproraettre  la  situation. 

Malheureusement,  M.  de  la  Barre   manquait  de   1  energie 

requise  pour  son  poste  ;  il  marcha,  il  est  vrai,  au  secours  de 

nos  allies,  mais  il  dut  s'arreter  en  chemin,  faute  de  vivres  ;  il 

lui  fallut,  par  suite,  accepter  des  conditions  de  paix  humiliantes 

■et  la  consequence  fut  son  rappel  en  France. 

Le  marquis  de  Denonville,  qui  vint  le  remplacer  en  1685, 
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avec  ordre  d'ecraser  les  Iroquois  a  tout  prix,  attira  un  certain 
nombre  de  leurs  chefs  au  fort  Frontenac  (aujourd'hui  Kingston) 
les  fit  charger  de  chaines  contre  le  droit  des  gens  et  les  envoya 
aux  galeres  en  France.  Cette  conduite  odieuse  porta  a  son 
comblc  la  fureur  des  cantons  iroquois.  Les  missionnaires  qui 
s'y  trouvaient  alors  et  qui  ignoraient  ce  guet-apens,  coururent 
les  plus  grands  dangers.  L'estime  et  I'affection  qu'on  avait 
pour  leurs  personnes  purent  seules  leur  sauver  la  vie. 

Au  commencement  de  I'ete  1687,  le  gouverneur  se  mit  en 
campagne  avec  2000  hommes,  dont  400  Sauvages  allies  venus 
de  I'ouest  ;  il  alia  porter  la  guerre  dans  le  canton  des  Tsonnon- 
touans  sur  la  rive  sud  du  lac  Ontario  et  reussit,  sans  grande 
perte,  a  re  fouler  I'ennemi,  qui  selon  son  habitude  s'enfuit  dans 
les  bois  ;  les  Fran^ais  detruisirent  les  villages  avec  une  grande 
quantite  de  provisions,  puis  revinrent  sur  leurs  pas,  sans  entre- 
prendre  aucune  poursuite,  et  se  contentant  delever  un  fort  a 
Niagara. 

Peu  satisfait,  neanmoins,  des  resultats  obtenus  par  la  force, 
le  marquis  de  Denonville  voulut  tenter  les  negociations.  Mal- 
gre  leur  soif  de  vengeance,  les  Iroquois,  habiles  a  dissimuler, 
se  preterent  a  ses  projets  de  conciliation  et  mirent  bas  la 
liache,  mais  sans  I'enterrer.  Les  missionnaires  qui,  malgre  la 
guerre,  etaient  restes  au  milieu  d'eux,  servirent  d'interme- 
diaires,  (1)  et  la  paix  fut  conclue,  a  la  condition  qu'on  rappe- 
lat  les  prisonniers  sauvages  envoyes  en  France  et  qu'on 
detruisit  le  fort  de  Niacjara. 


(1)  Dans  la  Correspoiidance  officielle  du  marquis  de  Denonville,  on  lit  ce 
beau  temoignage  rendu  aux  missionnaires  :  "  [1  faut  souteuir  les  missionnaires, 
sans  cehi  on  doit  s'attendre  ti  beaucoup  de  malheurs  pour  la  colonie  ;  car  je 
dois  vous  dire  que  jusqu'ici  c'est  leur  habiletequi  asoutenu  les  affaires  du  pays, 
par  le  nombre  d'arais  qu'ils  se  sont  acquis  chez  les  Sauvages  et  par  leur  savoir- 
faire  h  gouverner  1' esprit  de  ces  barbares,  qui  ne  sont  sauvages  que  de  nom." 
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La  perfidie  d'un  Huron  de  Michillimakinac  aneantit  tons 
ces  efforts  de  reconciliation  :  Kondiaronk  on  LeRat,  reussit  a 
faire  croire  aux  Iroquois  que  les  Fran^ais  se  preparaient  a  les 
exterminer.  Des  lors  la  fureur  de  ces  barbares  ne  connut  plus 
de  bornes.  Aussitot  quinze  cents  d'entre  eux,  tombant  a  I'im- 
proviste  sur  le  village  de  Lachine,  pres  de  Montreal,  massa- 
crent  dans  le  silence  de  la  nuit  hommes,  femmes,  enfants  et 
livrent  le  village  aux  flammes. 

Cependant,  menie  avant  ce  desastre,  mais  trop  tard  pour  le 
prevenir,  la  Cour  avait  choisi  un  successeur  au  marquis  de 
Denonville.  Letat  de  la  colonie  etait  souverainement  inquie- 
tant,  surtout  depuis  qu'en  Angleterre  Jacques  II,  souverain 
catholique  et  ami  de  la  France,  avait  ete  supplante  par  son 
gendre,  Guillaume  III  d'Orangc,  I'ennemi  implacable  des  catho- 
liques  et  des  Frangais. 

A  ce  moment  critique  il  fallait  au  Canada  un  homme  f erme 
et  experimente  ;  malgre  ses  defauts,  que  du  reste  on  pensait 
avoir  ete  suffisamment  corriges  par  I'age  et  la  reflexion,  M.  de 
Frontenac  etait  cet  homme.  II  arriva  a  Quebec  le  12  octobre 
1689,  et  fut  re9U  par  tous  avec  un  vrai  enthousiasme.  II  ramc- 
nait  les  prisonniers  iroquois,  et  entre  autres  Our^ouhare,  | 
chef  goiogouen,  tres  aime  des  siens  et  sur  I'attachement  per-  ' 
sonnel  de  qui  le  gouverneur  comptait  pour  inspirer  aux  Iro- 
quois des  idees  de  paix  ;  mais  I'influence  des  Anglais  de  la 
Nouvelle-Angleterre  et  de  la  Xouvelle-York  I'emporta  sur  la 
sienne ;  ces  rivaux  des  Fran<;ais  poussaient  les  Sau vages  a  conti- 
nuer  leurs  devastations  et  leur  en  fournissaient  les  moyens. 

Ce  fut  en  vain  que  trois  expeditions  furent  dirigees  de  front 
contre  les  possessions  anglaises  et  repandirent  la  terreur  j us- 
que dans  Albany  et  Boston  ;  la  perte  de  la  Xouvelle-France 
etait  resolue,  et  les  forces  des  deux  colonies  anglaises,  aidees  de 
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celles  qui  leur  venaient  de  leur  mere-patrie,  semblaient  devoir 
leur  rendre  facile  raccomplissement  de  leur  projet. 

Le  16  octobre  1690,  I'amiral  Phipps  se  presenta  dans  la  rade 
de  Quebec  avec  34  vaisseaux  et  3000  hommes  de  debarque- 
ment ;  mais  tous  ses  eftorts  pour  s'einparer  de  la  ville  echouerent 
devant  la  valeur  des  assieges  soutenue  merveilleusement  du 
secours  d'en  haut.  La  flotte  aiiglaise  leva  I'ancre  le  23  du 
meme  mois,  apres  avoir  perdu  600  hommes,  et  elle  fut  en  partie 
detruite  par  la  tempete  a  la  sortie  du  golfe  Saint-Laurent. 

Par  reconnaissance  pour  la  Sainte  Vierge,  qui  avait  ete  in- 
voquee  avec  une  grande  ferveur  durant  ce  siege  memorable, 
Mgrde  Saint- Vallier,alors  eveqne  de  Quebec,  (l)changea  le  nom 
de  la  chapelle  de  Notre-Dame  de  la  Recouvrance  en  celui  de 
Notre-Dame  de  la  Victoire,  et  institua  une  fete  de  ce  nom 
que  Ton  celebra  au  milieu  des  rejouissances  publiques. 

Les  Iroquois  prirent  part  a  la  lutte,  tantot  separement  et 
avec  des  corps  volants,  tantot  unis  aux  troupes  anglaises ;  ils 
soutinrent  surtout  celles-ci  dans  une  entreprise,  qu'elles  tente- 
rent,  mais  inutilement,  contre  le  fort  de  Lapraii'ie,  le  11  aout 
1691.  Les  Sauvages  chretiens  deLorette,du  Sault  Saint-Louis  et 
du  lac  des  Deux-Montagnes  combattaient  dans  les  rangs  fran- 
9ais  et  deployerent  un  admirable  courage.  Dans  I'ouest,  les 
Miamis  et  les  Illinois,  allies  des  Fran^ais  infligerent  de  gran- 
des  pertes  aux  Iroquois. 

Grace  a  ces  ecliecs  repetes  et  aux  efforts  des  missionnaires, 
surtout  du  Pere  Millet,  pour  engager  ces  feroces  ennemis  des 
Franyais  a  demander  la  paix,  ils  finirent  par  envoyer  des  de- 
putes k  Quebec  pour  ofFrir  leurs  conditions ;  elles  ne  furent 
point  acceptees  et  le  28  juillet  1696,  le  comte  de  [Frontenac,  a 

(1)  Mgr  de  Laval  donna  sa  demission  le  24  Janvier  1688  ;  il  alia  ensuite  fixer 
sa  demeure  au  Seminaire,  ou  il  niourut  le  G  mai   1703  en  odeur  de  saintete. 
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.la  tete  de  2000  homines,  alia  ravafjer  les  cantons  d'Onnonta- 
gue  et  d'Onne'iout.  C'etait  evidemment  devenii  line  f^fuerre 
d'extermination  et  Ton  ne  sanrait  s'imaginer  ce  que  les  pauvres 
missionnaires  durent  soufFrir  au  milieu  de  ces  conliits,  pour  ne 
pas  abandonner  ces  peuplades  a  leur  sort  infortune,  et  pour 
apaiser  la  fureur  dont  elles  etaient  animees  contre  les  Fran9ais. 

Sur  un  autre  theatre,  dans  la  Baie  d'Hudson,  vers  le  memo 
temps,  le  Pere  Dalmas,  aumonier  du  fort  Sainte-Anne,  aussi 
bien  qu'apotre  des  nations  sauvages  du  voisinage,  tomba  sous 
le  couteau  meurtrier  d'un  engage,  pris  d'un  acces  de  folic. 

Enfin  la  paix  conclue  a  Ryswick  entre  la  France  et  I'An- 
gleterre,  le  20  septembre  1697,  rendit  un  pe^^i  de  calme  au 
Canada  lui-nieme,  depuis  tant  d'annees  si  cruellement  eprouve. 

Les  soucis  de  son  emploi  en  ces  conjonctures  critiques  n'a- 
vaient  point  empeche,  dans  I'intervalle,  M.  de  Frontenac  de 
se  livrer  de  nouveau  a  ses  caprices  les  plus  extra vagants.  Mgr 
de  Saint-Yallier,  tout  comme  son  predecesseur,  eut  a  se  plaindre 
de  la  trop  grande  liberte  laissee  aux  traiiquants  d'eau-de-vie ; 
d'autres  causes  de  demeles  entre  le  gouverneur  et  le  prelat 
vinrent  se  joindre  a  celle-ci.  M.  de  Frontenac  s'oublia  au  point 
de  faire  representer  la  coraedic  de  Tartutfe  non-seulement  au 
chateau  Saint-Louis,  mais  encore,  de  force,  chez  les  Jesuites,  a 
I'Hopital  et  chez  les  Ursulines.  Mais  en  vue  de  ses  bonnes 
qualites  et  des  services  signaies  qu'il  avait  rendus  au  pays,  on 
lui  pardonnait  tout  et  lorsqu'il  mourut,  en  novembre  1698,  il 
fut  vivement  regrette. 

Le  chevalier  do  Callieres,  gouverneur  de  Montreal,  fut 
appele  a  lui  succeder ;  il  eut  la  consolation  de  pouvoir  enfm 
conclurc  unepaix  solide  avec  les  Iroquois;  le  ISjuillet  l700,deux 
deputes  d'Onnontague  ct  quatre  de  Tsonnontouan,  arriverent 
a  Montreal,  pour  demanler  qu'on  envoyat  dans  leur  pays,  en 
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qualite  d'ambassadeur,  le  Pere  Bruyas,  leur  ancien  missionnaire, 
et  deux  Fran9ais,  fils  adoptifs  de  leurs  tribus.  M.  de  Callieres 
consentit,  a  condition  qu'ils  reviendraient  avec  des  deputes 
investis  de  pleins  pouvoirs. 

Tout  se  passa  bien  et  la  paix  fut  faite  a  Montreal,  le  8  sep- 
tembre  huivant,  au  milieu  du  plus  norabreux  concours  de  chefs 
sauvages,  qu'on  eiit  encore  vu  ;  on  y  comptait  38  chefs  de 
tribus.  Le  Pere  Enjalran  et  le  capitaine  LeGardeur  de  Cour- 
temanche  avaient  reussi  a  amener  des  anibassadeurs  des  tribus 
remuantes  de  I'ouest,  afin  de  les  mettre  toutes  d'accord  au 
sujet  d'un  traite  de  paix  avec  les  Iroquois. 

Les  seances  du  congres  de  la  paix  furent  extremeraent  so- 
lennelles.  Le  celebre  Kondiaronk,  sincerement  converti  a  la 
foi  chretienne  et  a  attache  de  co^ur  aux  Franyais,  y  brilla 
d'abord  par  son  eloquence,  et  ensuite  edilia  toute  I'assistance 
par  sa  mort  vrainient  chretienne. 

La  derniere  seance  publique  se  tint  le  4  aout ;  treize  cents 
sauvages  y  assistaient.  M.  de  Callieres,  place  sur  une  estrade 
et  ayant  a  ses  cotes  I'intendant,  le  gouverneur  de  Montr(^al  et 
les  principaux  ofRciers,  pronon^a  un  discours  qui  fut  traduit 
aux  Abenaquis  et  aux  Algonquins  par  le  Pere  Bigot,  aux 
Hurons  par  le  Pere  Julien  Gamier,  aux  Outaouais  par  le 
Pere  Enjalran,  aux  Illinois  et  aux  Miamis  par  le  sieur  Nicolas 
Perrot  et  aux  Iroquois  par  le  Pere  Bruyas.  Tons  I'approuve- 
rent  par  des  cris  de  joie.  On  distribua  ensuite  aux  chefs  des 
colliers  de  porcelaine.  Ceux-ci  s'avancerent  apres  cela  I'un 
apres  I'autre  et  prononcerent  leurs  harangues.  Un  grand  calu- 
met servit  de  sanction  au  traite ;  M.  de  Callieres  y  fuma  le 
premier,  puis  chacun  des  chefs  a  son  tour.  Un  festin  somp- 
tueux,  des  salves  d'artillerie,  des  feux  de  joie  et  le  chant  du 
Te  Deum  tcrminerent  cette  grande  et  heureuse  solennite. 


CHAPITRE   CINQUlfiME 


-Apres  avoir  jete  un  nouvel  eclat  durant  la  periode  de 

paix,  les  oeuvres  des  Jesuites  succombent 

avec  la  colonie. 

(1700-1760.) 

En  Europe  la  paix  ne  f  ut  pas  de  longue  duree  ;  les  hostilites 
eclaterent  de  nouveau,  a  I'occasion  de  la  succession  d'Espagne, 
devolue  au  due  d'Anjou,  petit-fils  de  Louis  XIV.  La  France 
etait  epuisee ;  I'Angleterre  profita  de  cette  circonstance  pour 
reprendre  son  projet  d'envahissement  du  Canada. 

Pour  preparer  la  guerre,  les  Anglais  lirent  tous  leurs  efforts, 
mais  en  vain,  pour  faire  sortir  les  Iroquois  de  leur  neutralite  • 
ceux-ci,  flattes  de  se  voir  traites  par  les  Franc^'ais  conime  une 
nation  independante,  ne  se  laisserent  pas  entrainer.  Leur 
determination  etait  due  surtout  a  I'activite  et  a  I'influence  des 
Peres  Jesuites,  leurs  missionnaires,  qui  residaient  au  milieu 
d'eux. 

Entin,  en  1710,  lAngleterre  trouva  une  occasion  favorable 
pour  attaquer  le  Canada  ;  la  marine  fran^aise  venait  d'eprouver 
des  pertes  terribles  ;  la  mer  etait  librc  pour  une  flotte  anglaise  ; 
Nicholson,  a  la  tete  de  50  voiles,  alia  fondre  a  I'improviste  sur 
Port-Royal  et  sen  empara,  malgre  rii^roisme  de  Subercase. 
L'Acadie  toute  entiere  dut  se  soumettre  a  I'Angleterre  et  Port- 
Royal  re^ut  le  nom  d' Annapolis,  en  I'honncur  de  la  souveraine 
de  la  Grande-BretaOTie. 
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L'annee  suivante,  I'amiral  Hill  vint  de  Boston  avec  line  flotte- 
formidable  pour  conquerir  le  Canada  ;  une  horrible  tempete 
dispersa  la  flotte  a  I'lle  aux  CEufs.  Le  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,. 
qui  etait  devenu  gouverneur  de  la  colonic,  a  la  mort  de  M.  de 
Callieres,  s'etait  prepare  a  la  resistance  ;  mais  le  danger  etait 
passe  pour  le  moment.  Par  reconnaissance  en  vers  Dieu  et  la 
Sainte  Vierge,  on  rebatit  le  portail  de  leglise  de  la  basse-ville 
et  Ton  changea  le  nom  de  Notre-Dame  de  la  Victoire  en  celui 
de  Notre-Dame  des  Victoires. 

Dans  I'ouest  tons  les  efforts  des  Anglais  pour  detacher  les 
Sauvages  de  I'alliance  des  Fran9ais  echouerent  egalement ;  les 
Outagamis  ou  Renai'ds,  les  seuls  qui  eussent  flechi,  furent  tailles 
en  pieces,  pres  du  fort  du  Detroit,  par  Dubuisson  et  sa  troupe 
lidele  de  Hurons,  d'Outaouais,  de  Sauteux,  de  Sakis  et  d'lllinois- 

Cependant  Louis  XIV  ne  put  tenir  tete  longtemps  al'Europe 
eoalisee  contre  lui :  il  dut  accepter  les  dures  conditions  du 
traite  d'Utrecht,  (1713)  et  le  Canada  put  respirer ;  mais 
I'Acadie,  Terre-Xeuve  et  la  Bale  d'Hudson  restaient  definiti- 
vement  a  I'Angleterre.  Les  portes  du  Canada  etaient  ouvertes, . 
et  Ton  pouvait  prevoiv  des  lors  que  tot  ou  tard  I'ennemi  here- 
ditaire  de  la  France  finirait  par  s'en  emparer. 

La  periode  agitee  qui  venait  de  secouler,  avait  appauvri  le 
pays  et  mine  la  culture  aussi  bien  que  le  commerce.  Tout 
prit  alors  un  nouvel  elan.  Malheureusement  le  systeme  de 
restriction  dans  le  traiic  des  pelleteries,  la  grande  source  des 
richesses  du  pays,  ne  fut  pas  leve,  et  nos  rivaux  en  profiterent 
pour  tout  attirer  chez  eux,  en  faisant  aux  Sauvages  des  condi- 
tions plus  avantageuses  que  celles  des  commer9ants  fran^ais. 

Les  missions  des  Sauvages  prirent  un  nouveau  developpe- 
ment  et  les  Sauvages  eux-memes  avancerent  d'un  pas  vers  la 
civilisation  ;  mais  leurs  rapports  avec  les  trafiquants  europ^ens 
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nuisirent  sin^^ulierement  a  leur  education  morale.    Les  1 

de  leur  cote,  ue  perdaient  aucune  occasion  de  leur  instiher^es 

prejuges  contre  les  Jesuites  et  centre  les  Fran9ais  ;  on  peut 

juger  de  la  ce  qu'il  fallut  de  patience  et  de  perseverance  aux 

missionnaires  pour  nc  pas  perdre  le  fruit  de  longues  annees  de 

labeurs. 

Un  nouveau  champ  de  travaux  ^vangeliques  avait  ete  ouvert 
par  les  expeditions  de  la  Salle.,  qui  suivirent  de  pres  la  decou- 
verte  du  Mississipi  par  Jolliet,  en  compagnie  du  P.  Marquette  ; 
mais  ce  ne  fut  guere  qu  a  partir  du  commencement  du  18e  siecle, 
a  la  suite  des  voyages  du  sieur  d'lbervdlle,  que  les  deux  rives  / 
du  grand  fleuve  furent  evangelisees  dans  toute  leur  etendue-   \ 

La  mission  des  Illinois  datait  de  plus  haut ;  au  P.  Allouez  I 
avait  succede  le  P.  Jacques  Gravier  vers  1659,  le  P.  Julien  1 
Binneteau  vint  I'y  joindre  en  1696. 

En  1698  les  pretres  du  Seminaire  de  Quebec  fonderent,  eux 
aussi,  une  mission  dans  le  territoire  des  Tamarois  ;  les  premiers 
qui  s'y  rendirent  etaient  MM.  Fran9ois  Jolliet  de  Montign}^ 
Antoine  Davion  et  Fran9ois  Buisson  de  Saint-Cosme.  lis  visite- 
rent  en  chemin  les  missions  des  PP.  Jesuites  Pinet  et  Maret^ 
I'une  a  Chicago,  I'autre  pres  du  fort  Peoria ;  les  Tacusas,  les 
Natchez,  et  les  Yasous  furent  ensuite  evangelises  par  eux. 

En  1700  d'Iberville,  dans  son  second  voyage  par  mer  au 
Mississipi,  etait  accompagne  du  P.  Du  Rue,  qui  commen^a  les  { 

missions  du  fort  Mississipi,  de  Biloxi  et  de  Mobile ;  mais  cette  \ 

•  •  I 

derniere  passa  en  1704  entre  les  mains  de  M.  Davion. 

Les  missionnaires  jesuites  qui  d(mnerent  ensuite  lours  soins 
aux   Sauvages  de  cette  contree  furent  les  PP.  de  Beaubois^ 
Baudouin,  Le  Petit,  Du  Pois.son,  Souel,  de  Guyenne  et  Damas  ;  I 
les  PP.  Capucins  de.sservaient  la  Nouvelle-Orleanset  les  autresj 
postes  occupes  par  les  Fran(;ais. 
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Un  soulevement  des  Natchez  et  des  Yasous,  en  1729,  procura 
la  palme  du  martyre  aux  PP.  Dii  Poisson  et  Souel.  Le  P. 
Dutreleau  n'echappa  que  par  miracle  a  la  mort  qu'on  lui 
reservait. 

Les  Peres  Jesuites  ne  se  contentaient  pas  devangeliser  les 

I       Sauvages  ;  ils  profitaient  de  toutes  les  occasions  pour  etendre 

les  explorations  du  pays  et  en  decouvrir  les  richesses  natu- 

/         relies,  comme   leurs  predecesseurs  n'avaient   cesse  de   faire. 

I  C'est  ainsi  que,  M.  de  la  Yeranderie  s'etant  charge  d'explorer 

i  la  partie  occidentale  de  la  Nouvelle-France  jusqu  a  I'Ocean 

Pacifique,  il  trouva  des  auxiliaires  toujours  devoues  dans  les. 

missionnaires  jesuites.     Les  PP.  De  Gonnor  et  Guiguas,  habiles 

mathematiciens,  I'aidaient  de  leurs  lumieres  ;  les  PP.  Bonecanip 

et  Mesaiger  lui   preterent   egalemeut  leur  concours,  et  le  P. 

Aulneau  ayant  accompagne  un  des  fils  de  M.  de  la  Yeranderie 

dans  une  de  ces  expeditious  aventureuses,  ils  f urent  rencontres 

par  les  Sioux  qui  les  massacrerent  impitoyablement.     Q  aelques 

I         jours  apres,  cinq  Canadiens  trouverent  leurs  restes  ;  le  niis- 

sionnaire  avait  un  genou  en  terre,  une  fleche  dans  la  tete,  la 

main  gauche  baissee  contra  terre,  la  droite  elevee  vers  le  ciel. 

M.  de  Beauharnois,  pendant  son  gouvernemsnt  (1726-1746) 

chercha  a  imprimer  un   elan  a  I'etude   interieure    du  pays, 

surtout  en  ce  qui  regardait  la  geographie  et  la  topographie  ; 

'    plusieurs  Jesuites  s'associerent  a  cette  utile  entreprise,  entre 

autres  le  Pere  de  Bonecanip,  qui  avait  ete  professeur  d'hydro- 

graphie  au  college  de  Quebec. 

Dans  le  meme  but,  le  Pere  Laure  tra^ait,  en  1731,  la  carte 

du  Saguenay,  et  celle  du  Domaine  du  roiaiv  Canada,  c'est-a- 

dire  de   toute   la  contree   qui  se   trouve  au  nord  du  Saint- 

'       Laurent  jusqu'au  lac  des  Mistassins,  et  quelques  annees  aupa- 

ravant  le  Pere  Aubery  avait  compose  une  carte  renf ermant  les 
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pays  sitiies  au  sud  du  meme  fleuve.  "  Ce  missionnaire  cana- 
dien,  illustre  par  la  plume  de  Chateaubriand  et  par  le  pinceau 
de  Girodet,  ecrivait,  en  1718,  que  I'Acadie  se  bornait  a  la 
Peninsule,  et  que  si  Ton  ne  soutenait  point  les  Sauvages,  les 
Anglais  porteraient  bientot  leurs  i'rontieres  j usque  dans  le 
voisinage  de  Quebec  et  de  Montreal."  (1) 

Ainsi,  ce  que  I'liumble  savant  avait  trace  sur  le  papier, 
I'ardent  patriote  conseilla  de  rendre  obligatoire  par  des  con- 
ventions reciproques,  et  si  le  gouvernement  fran^ais  avait 
eeoute  des  avis  si  sages,  il  aurait,  des  le  principe,  distingue 
par  une  ligne  de  demarcation  cliacune  de  ses  provinces,  et 
dejoue  les  pretentions  subsequentes  des  Anglais. 

Le  Pere  Lafitau,  missionnaire  au  Sault  Saint-Louis,  s'illus- 
tra  par  son  ouvrage  sur  les  Ma'urs  des  Sauvages  americahis 
comparees  aiix  mcmirs  des  premiers  temps  et  par  la  decou- 
verte  qu'il  fit,  en  171G,  du  gin-seng,  si  estime  dans  le  siecle 
dernier  comme  febrifuge.  Le  Pere  de  Charlevoix  s'est  rendu 
plus  celebre  encore  par  son  Histo'ire  de  la  Noiivelle-F ranee, 
et  son  Journal  historique  d'un  voyage  fait  i^ar  ordre  du  Roi 
dans  UAmerique  septentrionale. 

Ce  voj-age  il  le  fit  en  1720;  mais  il  avait  deja  passe  ([uatre 
ans  au  college  de  Quebec,  de  1705  a  1709,  et  avait  pu,  de  la 
sorte  se  procurer  pour  son  grand  ouvrage  les  renseignements 
les  plus  precis,  sur  les  lieux  memes  oii  s'etaient  passes  les  eve- 
nements  qu'il  allait  raconter.  II  n'a  pas  neglige  nou  phis  dans 
ces  deux  ouvrages  la  partie  scientifique  qui  concerne  la  geo- 
logic et  surtout  la  botanique,  et  quoicjue  la  science  ait  fait 
depuis  lors  bien  des  progres,  on  pent  encore  les  consultcr  avec 
fruit,  sur  des  questions  de  topographic  et  d'histoire  natu- 
relle. 

(1)  Garneau,  Ilistoire  du  Canada,  T.  II,  p.  111. 
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Dans  son  journal  de  voyage  il  avait  donne  une  idee  tres 
detaillee  de  ce  qu'etaient  dans  le  premier  quart  du  18e  siecle 
le  Canada  et  ses  habitants.  Pour  ce  qui  est  des  Jesuites,  ses 
confreres,  il  nous  y  fournit  quelques  details  sur  leurs  resi- 
dences. La  description  qu'il  fait  du  college  de  Quebec  est 
surtout  interessante : 

"  II  est  dit,  dans  quelques  relations,  que  ce  college  est  un 
tres  bel  edifice.  II  est  certain  que,  quand  cette  ville  n'etait 
qu'un  amas  informe  de  baraques  fran^aises  et  de  cabaues 
sauvages,  cette  maison,  la  seule  avec  le  fort,  qui  fut  batie  de 
pierres,  faisait  quelque  figure  ;  les  premiers  voyageurs,  qui  en 
jugeaient  par  comparaison,  I'avaient  representee  comme  un 
tres  beau  batiment ;  ceux  qui  les  ont  suivis  et  qui,  selon  la 
coutume,  les  ont  copies,  ont  tenu  le  meme  langage.  Cepen- 
dant  les  cabanes  ont  disparu,  et  les  baraques  ont  ete  changees 
en  maisons,  la  plupart  bien  baties,  de  sorte  que  le  college 
depare  aujourd'hui  la  ville,  et  menace  ruine  de  toutes 
parts.  (1) 

"  Le  jardin  est  grand  et  bien  entretenu,  et  il  est  termine 
par  un  petit  bois,  reste  precieux  de  I'antique  foret,  qui  cou- 
vrait  autrefois  toute  cette  montagne. 

"  L'eglise  n'a  rien  de  beau  en  dehors,  qu'un  assez  joli  clo- 
cher ;  elle  est  toute  couverte  d'ardoises,  et  c'est  la  seule  du 
Canada  qui  ait  cet  avantage  ;  car  tout  est  ici  convert  de  bar- 


(1)  Ceci  fut  ecrit  en  1720,  raais  ne  fut  imprime  qu'en  1740  ;  or  dans  I'inter- 
valle  le  college  avait  ete  rebati,  ainsi  que  I'indiqne  la  note  au  has  de  la  page, 
(Tome  in.  p.  75;  edition  in-4°).  Cette  note  ajoute  que  le  nouveau  college 
etait  fort  beau.  C'est  lui  qui  fut  demoli  en  1877,  sous  prete.Tte  qu'il  etait  uii 
danger  permanent  pour  les  passants  ;  il  n'en  defia  pas  moins  tons  les  efforts 
du  marteau  demolisseur,  et  on  dmt  recourir  h  la  poudre  et  a  la  dynamite  pour 
en  venir  a  bout ;  c'est  du  reste  ce  qu'on  aurait  du  et  pu  savoir  d'avance.  La 
destruction  de  ce  monument  etait  un  acte  de  vandalisme,  qui  nous  a  converts 
de  honte  au.x  yeux  des  etrangers. 
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deaiTx.  En  dedans  elle  est  fort  ornee.  Une  tribune  bardie, 
legere,  bien  pratiquee,  et  bordee  d'une  balustrade  de  fer  peint, 
dore,  et  d'un  bou  ouvrage  ;  une  ehaire  de  predieateur  toute 
doree  et  bien  travaillee  en  fer  et  en  bois ;  trois  autels  bien 
finis  ;  quelques  beaux  tableaux  ;  point  de  voute,  mais  un 
lambris  plat  assez  orne ;  point  de  pave,  niais  un  bon  plancher, 
qni  rend  cette  eglise  supportable  en  hiver  tandis  qu'on  est 
transi  de  froid  dans  les  autres.  ..." 

L'idee  que  le  Pere  de  Charlevoix  nous  donne  de  lapiete  des 
Sauvages  de  Lorette  prouve  que  ces  pauvres  gens  avaient  bien 
profite  des  avantages  qu'on  leur  faisait  depuis  bientot  un 
siecle : 

"  Ce  sont  des  sauvages,  qui  n'ont  plus  de  leur  naissance  et 
de  leur  origine  que  ce  qui  en  est  estimable,  e'est-a-dire  la 
simplicite  et  la  droiture  du  premier  age  du  monde,  avec  ce 
que  la  gnice  y  a  ajoute  ;  la  foi  des  patriarches,  vine  piete  sin- 
cere, cette  droiture  et  cette  docilite  de  coeur  qui  font  les 
saints  ;  une  innocence  de  moeurs  incroyable,  un  christianisme 
pur  et  sur  lequel  le  monde  n'a  point  souffle  I'air  contagieux 
qui  le  corrompt,  et  souvent  des  actes  des  plus  heroiques 
vertus." 

Continuous  nos  extraits  du  Journal  de  voyage  du  Pere  de 
Charlevoix ;  nous  y  verrons  une  fidele  peinture  des  princi- 
paux  theatres  des  travaux  des  Peres  Jesuites  d'alors. 

"  Je  partis  de  la  Pointe  aux  Trembles  le  4  mars  (1721) 
avant  le  jour  etj 'arrival  de  tres  bonne  heure  chez  le  1)aron  de 
Becancourt,  lequel  ne  voulut  jamais  me  permettre  d'aller  plus 
loin.  D'aillcurs  ce  gentilhomme  a  sur  ses  terres  un  village 
d'Abenaquis,  gouverne,  pour  le  spirituel,  par  un  Jesuite,  que 
j'etais  bien  aise  de  saluer  en  passant.  .  .  . 

"  Le  village  abenaqui  de  Becancourt  n'cst  pas  presentement 
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aussi  peuple  qu'il  I'etait,  il  y  a  quelques  annees.  II  ne  laisse- 
rait  pourtant  pas  de  nous  etre  d'un  grand  secours,  si  la  guerre 
recommen9ait ....  lis  sont  tous  cliretiens,  et  on  leur  a  bati  une 
jolie  chapelle ....  II  faut  pourtant  avouer  que  leur  ferveur 
n'est  plus  au  point,  ou  on  I'a  vue  les  premieres  annees  de  leur 
etablissement  parmi  nous.  On  leur  a  porte  de  I'eau-de-vie, 
ils  y  ont  pris  gout,  et  les  Sauvages  ne  boivent  jamais  que 
pour  s'enivrer.  .  .  . 

"  Apres  avoir  embrasse  le  missionnaire  de  Becancourt,  visite 
la  bourgade  et  fait  avec  lui  de  tristes  reflexions  que  ne  pent 
manquer  de  fournir  le  desordre  dont  je  viens  de  parler  et 
dont  il  est  souvent  reduit  a  gemir  devant  Dieu,  je  traversal  le 
fleuve  Saint-Laurent,  pour  me  rendre  aux  Trois-Rivieres .... 

"  Cette  ville  doit  son  origine  au  grand  abord  qui,  dans  les 
commencements  de  la  colonie,  se  faisait  en  ce  lieu  des  Sauva- 
ges de  diflferentes  nations ....  Au  bout  de  quelques  annees  les 
Sauvages  se  lassant  d'y  etre  constamment  harceles  par  les 
Iroquois,  dont  les  Fran9ais  eux-memes  avaient  assez  de  peine 
a  se  defendre,  cesserent  d'y  porter  leurs  pelleteries.  Les 
Jesuites,  avec  ce  qu'ils  avaient  assemble  de  neophytes,  se  reti- 
rerent  trois  lieues  au-dessous,  sur  le  terrain  que  leur  avait 
donne  I'abbe  de  la  Madeleine,  un  des  membres  de  la  Compa- 
gnie  des  Cent  Associes,  d'ou  ce  terrain  a  pris  le  nom  de  Cap  de 
la  Madeleine,  qu'il  porte  encore  aujourd'hui. 

"  La  mission  qu'on  y  avait  transportee,  n'y  a  pourtant  pas 
subsiste  longtcmps.  C'est  en  partie  I'eflfet  de  I'inconstance  des 
Sauvages,  et  principalement  une  suite  des  guerres  et  des  mala- 
dies, qui  ont  presque  entierement  detruit  cette  Eglise  nais- 
sante. 

"  Je  partis  le  9  des  Trois-Rivieres,  et  j'arrivai  vers  le  midia 
Saint-Fran9ois...Les  Sauvages  des  environs  sont  des  Ab^naquis, 
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des  Sokakis  et  des  Mahingans.  Le  village  est  nombreux  et 
n'est  habite  que  par  des  chretiens  ;  mais  le  missonnaire  (le 
Pere  Joseph  Aubery)  n'a  pas  de  moindres  inquietudes  a  leur 
sujet  que  son  confrere  de  Becancourt.  Les  raisons  en  sont  les 
memes.  .  .  . 

"  La  ville  de  Montreal  a  un  aspect  fort  riant  ;  elle  est  bien 
situee,  bien  percee,  et  bien  batie .... 

"  Les  Jesuites  n'ont  ici  qu'une  petite  maison  ;  mais  leur 
eglise  qu'on  acheve  de  couvrir,  est  grande  et  bien  batie.  (1) 

"  Entre  I'ile  de  Montreal  et  la  terre  ferme,  du  cote  du  nord, 
il  y  a une  autre ile, nominee d'abord  Vile  de Montmagny ;  elle  f ut 
ensuite  concedee  aux  Jesuites,  qui  I'apperent  Yile  de  Jesus,  et 
elle  a  conserve  ce  dernier  nom,  quoiqu'elle  ait  passe  des  mains 
des  Jesuites  en  cellos  des  messieurs  du  Seminaire  de  Quebec, 
qui  out  commence  d'y  mettre  des  habitants .  .  . 

"  Au  Sault  Saint-Louis,  ce  premier  de  mai  172L 
"  Je  suis  venu  ici  pour  y  passer  une  partie  de  la  quinzaine 
de  Paques.  C'est  un  temps  de  devotion  et  tout  inspire  la  piete 
dans  cette  bourgade.  Tons  les  exercices  de  la  religion  s'y  pra- 
tiquent  d'une  maniero  tres  ediliante  et  on  y  ressent  encore 
I'iinpression  qu'y  a  laissee  la  ferveur  de  ses  premiers  habi- 
tants. (2) 

"  Cette  bourgade  fut  d'abord  placee  a  La  Prairie  de  la 
Madeleine,  environ  une  lieue  plus  bas  que  le  Sault  Saint-Louis, 

(1)  Les  Jesuites,  qui  avaicnt  fiiiittc  Montreal  en  1651,  pour  faire  place  aux 
Sulpicicns,  revinrent  y  fonder  une  residence  en  1692.  Leur  terrain  (cliapelle, 
couventet  jardin)  couvrait  ipeupresla  surface  occupee  a  present  par  le  Champ- 
de-Mars,  le  Palais  de  Justice  et  rHutel-de-Ville.  L' eglise  faisait  face  ii  la  rue 
qui  forme  aujourd'hui  le  cote  est  de  la  Place  Jacques-Cartier. 

(2)  Voici  ce  qu'en  ecrivait  en  1688  Mgr  deSaint-Vallier  :  "  La  vie  commune 
de  tons  les  Chretiens  de  cette  mission  n'a  rieu  de  commun,  et  Ion  prendrait 
tout  ce  village  pour  nn  monastcire." 
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•du  c6te  du  sud.  Les  terres  ne  s'y  etant  pas  trouvees  propres 
pour  la  culture  du  ma'is,  on  la  transporta  vis-a-vis  le  Sault 
meme,  d'oii  elle  a  pris  son  nom,  qu'elle  porte  encore,  quoiqu'elle 
ait  ete  transferee  de  la,  il  y  a  pen  d'annees,  une  lieue  plus  haut. 
La  situation  en  est  charmante  ;  I'eglise  et  la  maison  des  mis- 
sionnaires  sont  deux  des  plus  beaux  edifices  du  paj^s .  .  .  . " 

"  Au  fort  de  Pontchartrain  du  Detroit,  ce  huit  juin  1721. 

" .  .  .  .  Avant  que  d'arriver  au  fort,  qui  est  sur  la  main 
gauche,  une  lieue  au-dessous  de  I'ile  de  Sainte  Claire,  on  trouve 
sur  la  meme  main  deux  villages  assez  nombreux  et  qui  sont 
fort  proclies  I'un  de  I'autre.  Le  premier  est  habite  par  des 
Hurons  Tionnontates  ;  le  second  Test  par  des  Pouteouatomis. . . 
Les  Hurons  sont  tons  Chretiens  ;  mais  ils  sont  prives  depuis 
longtemps  des  secours  spirituels.  (1) 

"  Michillimakinac  est  bien  dechu  depuis  que  M.  de  la  Motte 
Cadillac  a  attire  au  Detroit  la  meilleure  partie  des  Sauvages 
qui  y  etaient  etablis,  et  surtout  les  Hurons 

"  On  y  a  conserve  le  fort  et  la  maison  des  missionnaires, 
qui  n'y  sont  pas  presentement  fort  occupes,  n'ayant  jamais 
trouve  beaucoup  d-e  docilite  parmi  les  Outaouais ;  mais  la  Cour 
juge  leur  presence  necessaire  dans  un  lieu,  ou  il  faut  sou  vent 
traiter  avec  nos  allies,  et  exercer  leur  ministere  aupres  des 
rran9ais,  qui  s'y  rendent  en  grand  nombre." 


(1)  Dans  r edition  de  Charlevoix  publiee  en  1744,  il  est  dit  dans  une  note  : 
"  Les  Hurons  du  Detroit  ont  enfin  obtenu  un  missionnaire,  qui  a  renouvele parmi 
eux  leur  premiere  ferveur."  On  sait  que  ce  fut  M.  de  la  Motte  Cadillac  lui-meme 
qui  avait  chasse  les  Jesuites  de  leurs  missions.  Les  Pe-es  qui  travaillerent 
avec  le  plus  de  perseverance  dans  la  region  des  grands  lacs  etaient  les  Peres 
Aveneau  et  Mermet  i\  Saint-Joseph,  les  Peres  de  Carheil  et  Marest  a  Michillima- 
kinac et  le  Pere  Chardon  h  la  Bale  Verte  ;  ils  y  retournerent  au  plus  tot  ;  les 
Peres  Mesaiger,  du  Jaunay,  La  Morinie,  Cocquart  et  Potier  les  suivirent  de 
pres. 
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"  De  la  riviere  Saint  Joseph,  (1)  ce  seizieme  d'aout  1721. 
"  Nous  avons  ici  deux  villages  de  Sauvages,  I'un  de  Miamis 
et  I'autre  de  Pouteouatomis  ;  les  uns  et  les  autres  sont  la  plu- 
part  Chretiens,  mais  ils  ont  ete  longtemps  sans  pasteurs,  et  le 
missionnaire  qu'on  leur  a  envoy6  depuis  peu,  aura  Ijeaucoup 
a  faire,  pour  les  remettre  dans  I'exercice  de  leur  religion. 

"  Aux  Kaskaskias,  20  octobre  1721. 

"  Le  10  de  ce  mois,  a  neuf  heures  du  matin,  apres  avoir  fait 
cinq  lieues  sur  le  Mississipi,  nous  arrivames  a  I'embouchure 
du  Missouri.  .  .  .  Nous  allames  coucher  le  meme  jour  dans 
un  village  des  Caoquias  et  des  Tamarouas  ;  ce  sont  deux 
nations  illinoises,  qui  se  sont  reunies  et  qui  ne  composent  pas 
une  bourgade  fort  nombreuse .... 

"  Je  passai  la  nuit  dans  la  maison  des  missionnair^s,  qui 
sont  deux  pretres  du  Seminaire  de  Quebec,  autrefois  mes  dis- 
ciples et  qui  seraient  aujourd'hui  mes  maitres  ;  le  plus  ancien 
des  deux  (M.  Taumur)  etait  absent  ;  je  trouvai  le  plus  jeune 
(M.  LeMercier)  tel  qu'on  me  I'avait  depeint,  dur  a  lui-meme, 
plein  de  charite  pour  les  autres,  et  rendant  en  sa  personne  la 
vertu  aimable.  Mais  il  a  si  peu  de  sante  que  je  ne  crois  pas 
qu'il  puisse  soutenir  longtemps  le  genre  de  vie  qu'il  faut  mener 
dans  ces  missions.  .  ,  . 

"  J'arrivai  le  surlendemain  aux  Kaskaskias.  Les  Jesuites 
y  ont  une  tres  florissante  mission,  qui  vient  d'etre  partagee  en 
deux,  parce  qu'on  a  juge  a  propos  de  former  deux  bourgades 
de  Sauvages  au  lieu  d'une.  La  plus  nombreuse  est  sur  les  bords 
du  Mississipi  ;  deux  Peres  (les  Peres  LeBoulanger  et  de  Kere- 
ben)  en  ont  la  direction  spirituelle  ;  une  demi-lieue  plus  bas 

(1)  Ce  po3te  etait  h  rextremite  sud-est  du  lac  Michigan. 
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est  le  fort  de  Chartres,  a  une  portee  de  fusil  du  fleuve.  M„ 
Dugue  de  Boisbrilland,  gentilhomme  canadien,  y  commande 
pour  la  compagnie,  a  laquelle  cette  place  appartient,  et  tout 
I'entre-deux  commence  a  se  peupler  de  Fran^ais.  Quatre  lieues 
plus  loin,  et  a  une  lieue  du  lleuve,  il  y  a  une  grosse  bourgade 
de  Fran9ais,  presque  tons  Ganadiens,  qui  ont  un  Jesuite  (le 
Pere  de  Beaubois)  pour  cure.  Le  second  village  des  Illinois 
en  est  eloigne  de  deux  lieues  et  plus  avant  dans  les  terres  ; 
un  quatrieme  Jesuite  (le  Pere  Guymonneau)  en  est  charge." 

Tel  etait  I'etat  des  missions  au  moment  ou  allait  s'approcher 
la  tempete  qui  devait  tout  engloutir. 

Deja  les  Anglais,  sans  s'inquieter  des  protestations  du  gou- 
vernement  fran9ais,  elevaient  sur  le  lac  Ontario  le  fort  d'Os- 
wego,  a  I'entree  de  la  riviere  de  Ghouaguen. 

En  Acadie,  des  lors  aussi,  la  question  les  limites  des  deux 
pays  donnait  lieu  a  des  empietements  continuels  de  la  part 
des  colons  anglais  sur  le  territoire  des  Abenaquis,  apres  que 
ces  audacieux  voisins  eurent  tente  inutilement  de  gagner  a. 
leur  cause  ces  fideles  allies  de  la  France. 

Les  Abenakis  avaient  alors  pour  missionnaire  le  Pere  Se- 
bastien  Rasle  ;  ses  vertus  lui  avaient  gagne  tous  les  coeurs  ;  mais 
il  n'en  etait  que  plus  odieux  aux  Anglais,  et  ceux-ci  n'epargne- 
rent  aucun  moyen  de  le  deconsiderer  avec  ses  neophytes^ 
N'ayant  pu  reussir  en  cela  ils  essayerent  de  surprendre  le 
missionnaire  ;  ils  allerent  meme  jusqu'a  promettre  mille  livres 
sterling  a  celui  qui  leur  apporterait  sa  tete. 

Toutes  ces  tentatives  avaient  echoue  ;  enfin,  vers  la  fin  de 
Janvier  1722,  sur  la  nouvelle  que  le  Pere  Rasle  etait  reste  au 
village  de  Narantsouak  avec  les  vieillards  et  les  infirmes, 
tandis  que  les  autres  etaient  alles  a  la  chasse,  ils  envoyerent 
un  detachement  de  deux  cents  hommes  pour  le  surprendre,. 
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Heureusement  deux  Sauvages  les  ayant  aper^us,  allerent  en 
toute  hate  donner  avis  au  missionnaire,  qui  eut  ainsi  le  temps 
de  se  refugier  dans  les  bois.  Mais  son  eglise  et  sa  pauvre 
maison  furent  saccagees  par  ces  forcenes,  et  le  paifsre  Pere 
fut  reduit  au  plus  affreux  denuement. 

II  n'en  continua  pas  moins  pendant  dix-huit  mois  encore  a 
prodiguer  a  ses  chers  neophytes  les  soins  de  son  ministere  et 
a  maintenir  dans  la  ferveur  cette  chretiente  si  eprouvee. 
Mais  les  Anglais  avaient  jure  sa  perte  et  resolurent  de  se  de- 
barrasser  de  lui  a  n'importe  quel  prix. 

Pendant  la  nuit  du  22  aout  1724,  un  parti  considerable 
d'Anglais,  soutenu  par  une  bande  d'Iroquois,  vint  camper  tout 
pres  du  village  ou  se  trouvait  le  missionnaire  ;  le  lendemain 
des  avant  le  jour,  ils  vinrent  fondre  sur  leur  proie.  Reveilles 
en  sursaut,  les  Abenaquis  se  defendirent  bravement  contre  les 
envahisseurs ;  mais  ils  furent  bientot  ecrases  par  le  nombre. 
Le  P.  Rasle,  dans  I'espoir  qu'en  se  livrant  lui-meme  il  sauverait 
son  troupeau,  savanna  hardiment  vers  les  ennemis.  A  peine 
fut-il  apergu,  que  tons  leurs  fusils  se  dirigerent  contre  lui ;  il 
tomba  sous  une  grele  de  balles  au  pied  d'une  croix  qu'il  avait 
lui-inerne  plantee.  Sept  de  ses  neophytes  qui  avaient  essaye 
de  faire  un  rempart  de  leurs  corps  a  leur  bien-airae  Pere,  tom- 
berent  a  ses  cotes.  Puis  les  Anglais,  ne  rencontrant  plus  de 
resistance,  pillerent  et  brulerent  les  cabanes  et  incendierent 
I'eglise  apres  I'avoir  profanee. 

Des  qu'ils  se  furent  retires,  les  Sauvages  revinrent  dans  ces 
lieux  desoles  ;  assis  sur  les  mines  de  leur  village,  ils  pleurerent 
leur  pere  commun  ;  ils  le  trouverent  perce  de  coups,  la  cheve- 
lure  enlevee,  le  crane  brise  a  coups  de  haches,  la  bouche  et  les 
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yeux  remplis  de  boue,  les  os  ties  jambes  fracasses  et  tous  les 
membres  mutiles.  (1) 

Lorsqu  a  la  nouvelle  de  cette  mort  le  P.  de  La  Chasse,  supe- 
rieur  des  Jesuites  de  la  Nouvelle-France,  demanda  pour  lui  a 
M.  de  Belmont,  superieur  de  Saint-Sulpice  de  Montreal,  les 
suffrages  accoutumes,  en  vertu  de  la  connnunion  de  prieres 
qui  existait  entre  les  deux  communautes,  ce  venerable  vieillard 
lui  repondit  par  ces  paroles  de  saint  Augustin :  "  Ce  serait 
faire  injure  a  un  martyr  que  de  prier  pour  lui." 

Lepoque  des  luttes  sanglantes  et  fatales  allait  s'ouvrir  de 
nouveau  pour  la  eolonie ;  la  succession  au  trune  d'Autriche  en 
fut  I'occasion.  L'Europe  entiere  se  disposait  a  prendre  part 
a  la  guerre  ;  I'Angleterre  et  la  France  se  trouverent  dans  les 
camps  opposes ;  I'Amerique  dut  recevoir  le  contre-coup  des 
evenements  du  vieux  continent. 

Le  dernier  rempart,  defendant  I'abord  du  Canada,  etait 
Louisbourg,  dans  I'ile  du  Cap  Breton,  appelee  alors  He 
Royale.  William  Pepperell,  marchand  du  Maine,  se  mit  a  la 
tete  de  troupes  considerables,  fournies  par  le  Massachussets  et 
lit  voile  avec  une  centaine  de  vaisseaux  vers  le  cap  Canseau. 
La  il  i'ut  rejoint  par  d'autres  forces  amenees  du  Conecticut 
et  du  New-Hamsphire  ;  puis  il  alia  se  presenter  devant  Louis- 
bourg. Le  commandant  Ducliambon,  qui  defendait  la  place 
se  vit  impuissant  a  resister  avec  une  garnison  mal  nourrie  et 
mal  payee,  grace  aux  exactions  du  trop  fameux  intendant 
Bigot ;  on  dut  mettre  bas  les  armes  le  24  juin  1645. 

Deux  ans  plus  tard  une  flotte  considerable  quittait  la  France 
sous  les  ordres  du  due  de  Danville,  se  dirigeant  vers  le  Canada ; 
la  tempete  et  la  maladie  la  ruinerent  presque  entierement. 

(1)  Le  P.  Sebastiea  Rasle  etait  ne  le  4  Janvier  1657,  entre  dans  la  Compagnie 
le  25  septembi-e  1674.  et  venu  au  pays  le  13  octobre  1689. 
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.  En  vain,  en  1748,  la  paix  d'Aix-la-Chapelle,  amenee  par  les 
victoires  de  la  France  en  Europe,  rendit-elle  Louisbourg  a  ses 
legitimes  possesseurs.  Les  Anglais  de  la  Yirginie  pretendirent 
que  le  fort  erige  par  le  nouveau  gouverneur,  le  marquis 
Duquesne,  et  qui  portait  son  nom,  empietait  sur  leurs  droits 
et  la  guerre  se  ralluma  pour  ne  plus  s'eteindre  qu'avee  la 
cession  du  Canada. 

Yictorieux  a  Monongahela,  pres  du  fort  Duc|uesne,  mais 
malheureux  en  Acadie  et  sur  les  bords  du  lac  Saint-Sacrement, 
les  Frangais  et  les  Canadiens  firent  un  effort  supreme  pour 
^chapper'  a  la  conquete. 

Le  marquis  de  Montcalm  debuta  par  la  prise  du  fort  de  Choua- 
guen  (Osvjego)  sur  les  bords  du  lac  Ontario,  s'empara  pen  apres 
du  fort  William-Hemy  (6  aout  17o7)  et  detit  completement, 
I'annee  suivante,  Abercrombie  a  Carillon  (Ticonderaga.)  Mais 
tons  ces  succes  ne  pouvaient  pas  sauver  le  Canada,  qui 
n'avait  qu'une  poignee  d'hommes  a  opposer  a  de  ^  armees  nom- 
breuse?. 

Le  26  juillet  1758,  Louisbourg  dut  se  rendre  al'amiral  Bos- 
cawen  et  au  general  Amherst.  Puis  les  forts  Frontenac  et 
Duquesne  eurent  a  etre  demanteles  pour  ne  pas  tomber  au 
pouvoir  de  I'ennemi.  Le  Canada  n'avait  plus  de  postes  avan- 
ces  ;  le  centre  du  pays  allait  etre  envahi. 

Le  marquis  de  Yaudreuil,  fils  du  gouverneur  de  meme  nom, 
etait  alors  lui-meme  gouverneur  du  Canada.  II  cut  recours 
aux  mesures  extremes.  Une  levee  en  masse  rassembla  sous 
les  armes  tous  les  hommes  valides  depuis  seize  jusqu  a  soixante 
ans  ;  la  voix  de  I'evcMjue  (Mgr  de  Pontbriand)  cncouragea  a 
la  resistance  et  prescrivit  des  prieres  publiques  pour  ^carter 
le  fleau  qiii  menacait. 

Tout  le  monde  rcprit  courage  et  malgre  renorme  dispropor- 
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tion  des  forces  on  esperait  pouvoir  resister  a  I'ennemi.  Mal- 
heureusement  la  inere-patrie,  enervee  et  ruinee  par  le  triste 
gouvernement  de  Louis  XV,  ne  fit  rien  pour  aider  son  heroique 
colonie.  ^ 

Le  25  juin  1759,  le  general  Wolfe  assiegea  Quebec,  et  le 
18  septeiiibre  suivant,  malgre  la  victoire  de  Montmorency,  la 
capitale  du  Canada  dut  ouvrir  ses  portes  a  I'ennemi,  apres  la 
memorable  bataille  des  plaines  d'Abraham,  ou  les  deux  com- 
mandants, Montcalm  et  Wolfe,  tomberent  avec  crloire,  mais  ou 
la  victoire  resta  aux  Anglais. 

Le  28  avril  1760,  le  chevalier  de  Levis  defit,  a  Sainte-Foye,  le 
general  Murray,  mais  ne  reussit  point  a  reprendre  Quebec, 
et  le  8  septembre  suivant  Montreal  dut  se  rendre  a  son  tour 
a  I'ennemi. 

Que  devint  pendant  cette  longue  lutte  le  clerge  du  pays  ? 
Que  devinrent  en  particulier  les  Jesuites  ?  Tous,  I'eveque  en 
tete,  demeurerent  tideles  a  leur  poste,  se  devouant  pour  leurs 
ouaillcs  avec  une  generosite  qui  leur  merita  a  jamais  I'affec- 
tion  bien  sincere  des  fideles  confies  a  leurs  soins.  Mais  on 
comprend  facilement  que  les  missions  durent  succomber  a  tant 
d'epreuves,  et  que  le  ministere  du  clerge  seculier  et  du  vene- 
rable eveque  dut  etre  penible  a  I'extreme  en  meme  temps  que 
fertile  en  resultats  consolants,  car  ceux  qui  luttaient  pour  la 
defense  de  la  patrie  se  tenaient  toujours  prets  a  mourir  en 
heros  Chretiens,  et  les  autres  s'effor9aient  par  des  actes  de  piete 
et  de  penitence  d'apaiser  la  colere  de  Dieu  et  d'obtenir  pour 
le  pays  tout  entiera  resignation  et  la  paix. 


CHAPITRE  SIXli:ME. 


Xia  Compagnie  de  Jesus  s'eteint  au  Canada. 
(1760-1800). 

Le  vainqneur  se  montra  genereux.  Par  I'article  6  de  la 
Capitulation  de  Quebec,  signe  le  13  septembre  1759,  il  accorda 
le  libre  exercice  de  la  religion  catholique,  et  promit  des  sauve- 
gardes  a  toutes  personnes  religieuses,  particulierement  a  Mgr 
I'eveque  de  Quebec. 

La  capitulation  de  Montreal,  signee  le  8  septembre  1760, 
et  qui  fut  de  fait  la  reddition  du  pays  entier,  accorda  en 
outre  au  chapitre,  aux  pretres,  cures  et  missionnaires 
(Mgr  de  Pontbriand  venait  de  mourir  durant  le  siege 
de  la  ville)  entiere  liberte  de  continuer  leurs  exercices  et  fonc- 
tions  curiales,  et  de  plus  garantit  a  toutes  les  communautes  et 
.a  tous  les  pretres  la  propriete  et  I'usufruit  de  tous  leurs  biens. 

Quebec  avait  soufFert  considerablement  durant  le  siege  ;  les 
missionnaires  avaient  quitte  la  ville  pour  se  disperser  dans  les 
campagnes  et  donner  leurs  secours  spirituels  aux  habitants 
restes  fideles  a  la  France.  Mais  aussitot  le  pays  se  f'ut-il  sou- 
mis  au  roi  d'Angleterre,  que  chacun  retourna  a  son  poste  ;  les 
Jesuites  rentrerent  dans  leur  college  en  juin  17G1  ;  il  y  avait 
beaucoup  de  reparations  a  faire  ;  mais  a  peine  ces  reparations 
faites,  a  la  grande  joie  des  citoyens  on  reprit  I'office  a  la  cha- 
pelle  et  les  classes  furcnt  rouvertes. 

Les  Peres  de  Montreal  n'avaient  point  ete  derang(^s.     Le 
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Pere  Potier  missionnaire  au  Detroit  qui,  pendant  les  vicissi- 
tudes de  la  guerre,  avait  du  s'eloigner  des  frontieres  du  Ca- 
nada, etait  alle  avec  plusieurs  autres  Peres  chez  les  Illinois. 
Des  que  le  pays  eut  fait  sa  soumission  a  I'ennemi,  tous  ces 
Peres  retournerent  a  leur  poste  et  continuerent  leur  oeuvre 
avec  plus  de  zele  que  jamais.  Les  Peres  de  la  Morinie  et  de 
Salleneuve  retournerent,  apres  quelque  temps,  dans  la  mission 
des  Illinois  oii  ils  s'etaient  retires  pendant  la  guerre. 

On  esperait  encore  que  la  France  finirait  par  revendiquer 
ses  droits  sur  le  Canada;  mais  tout  espoir  de  ce  genre  s'eva- 
nouit  par  le  traite  de  paix  qui  fut  signe  a  Paris  le  10  fevrier 
1763  et  par  lequel  la  France  renon(ja  entierement  a  sa  colonie 
du  Canada.  La  Louisiane,  par  ce  traite,  fut  cedee  a  I'Espagne 
en  echange  de  la  Floride  et  de  la  bale  de  Pensacola,  qui  devin- 
rent  propriete  anglaise,  le  Mississipi  devant  former  la  limite 
entre  les  deux  nations.  La  Nouvelle-Orleans,  cependant, 
quoique  situee  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Mississipi,  fut  attachee 
jusqu'au  lac  Pontchartrain  au  territoire  cede  a  I'Espagne. 
Mais  avant  meme  que  ce  traite  n'eut  re9U  son  execution,  les 
mesures  iniques  qui  venaient  d'etre  prises  en  France  contre 
les  Jesuites,  furent  appliquees  aux  Peres  de  la  Louisiane  avec 
une  cruaute  revoltante. 

Le  Parlement  de  Paris  avait,  des  1762,  decrete  la  dissolution 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus.  Le  Conseil  Superieur  de  la  Loui- 
siane voulut  suivre  un  si  triste  exemple  et,  par  un  decret  du  9 
juillet  1763  declara  la  Compagnie  dissoute,  confisqua  ses- 
biens,  et  fit  demolir  ses  chapelles  dans  toute  I'etendue  de 
•la  Louisiane  et  de  I'lllinois.  (1) 


(1)  L'lllinois  cependant  et  toute  la  rive  orientale  du  Mississipi  appartenaient 
dejk  k  I'Angleterre  en  vertu  du  traite  de  Paris,  mais  1' execution  de  ce  traite,  em- 
ce  qui  regardait  I'ancienne  Louisitne,  n'eut  lieu  qu'en  1764. 
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Les  Peres  furent  deportes :  le  P.  Carette,  accompagne  vrai- 
semblablemcnt  clu  F.  Maillard  a  Saint-Domingue,  le  P.  Le 
Roy,  au  Mexique ;  le  P.  Baudouin,  grace  a  la  protection  de 
citoyens  influents,  put  rester ;  il  avait  72  ans,  et  etait  brise 
par  les  fatigues  et  les  infirmites.  Les  PP.  Watrin,  Aubert  et 
Meurin  furent  chasses  egalement  deleur  residence  deKaskaskia 
le  P.  Le  Predour,  de  celle  des  Alibamons.  les  Peres  Salleneuve^ 
de  la  Morinie  et  Devernai,  de  ditierents  autres  endroits,  tout 
cela  au  grand  scandale  et  mecontentement  des  Fran^ais  et  des 
Sauvages.  Tons  furent  transportes  hors  de  la  colonie,  excepte 
le  P.  Meurin  qu'on  finit  par  laisser  dans  le  pays. 

Au  moment  ou  le  Canada  fut  cede  a  I'AngleteiTe,  I'Eglise 
de  Quebec- etait  veuve  ;  ce  ne  fut  que  le  18  septembre  1763 
que  le  chapitre  put  se  reunir  pour  nommer  un  successeur  a 
Mgr  de  Pontbriand.  Le  choix  tomba  sur  M.  de  Montgolfier, 
Sulpicien  d'un  grand  merite.  Le  gouvemeur  Murray  refusa  de 
ratifier  ce  choix  ;  la-dessus,  pour  eviter  toute  difficulte,  M.  de 
Montgolfier  donna  sa  demission  et  M.  Briand  fut  choisi :  mais 
ce  ne  fut  qu'en  1766  que  le  gouvernement  anglais  lui  permit 
de  s'installer.  Ce  n'est  point  la  le  seul  acte  de  persecution  de 
la  part  des  Anglais ;  ils  defendirent  aussi  aux  Recollets  et 
aux  Jesuites  de  recevoir  des  novices  et,  contrairement  au  droit 
des  gens  qui  n'accorde  au  vainqueur  que  les  proprietes  de  la 
Couronne,  et  en  violation  flagrante  des  traites,  lesquels  garan- 
tissaient  aux  Jesuites  leurs  biens,  ils  se  proposaient  des  lors 
de  s'emparer  de  ces  biens  a  la  mort  du  dernier  Pere.  Mgr 
Briand  ecrivit  en  vain  a  ce  sujet  au  Roi ;  sa  petition  demeura 
sans  reponse. 

Leveque,  qui  aimait  les  Peres  tendrement,  (1)  voulut  du 

(1)  Mgr  Briand.  comme  le  firent  beaiicoup  d' autres  cvC-ques  du  monde  entier^ 
ecrivit  au  Saint-Pere  en  faveur  des  Juouites,  des  qu'il  apprit  que  leur  institut 
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moins  faire  durer  leur  ministere  aussi  longtemps  que  possible  ; 
k  cette  fin  il  ordonna  pretres  deux  freres  coadjuteurs,  les  FF. 
Casot  et  Maquet,  ce  qui  porta  a  seize  le  nombre  de  Peres  vivant 
alors  au  Canada,  en  y  comprenant  le  Pere  Noel,  scolastique, 
qui  fut  ordonne  vers  le  meme  temps. 

Le  college  de  Quebec  ne  put  continuer  le  cours  classique 
au-dela  de  1768,  vu  le  petit  nombre  de  Peres  qui  restaient  et 
la  diminution  notable  du  nombre  des  eleves,  depuis  le  depart 
des  families  aisees. 

Les  Peres  continuerent  pourtant,  jusqu'en  1776,  a  faire  tenir 
dans  le  college  une  ecole  primaire,  oii  Ton  enseignait,  a  qui 
voulait  y  venir,  la  lecture,  lecriture  et  le  calcul.  Mais  les 
classes  durent  cesser  lorsque  le  gouvernement  s'empara  dune 
partie  du  college  pour  y  mettre  les  archives ;  plus  tard  il  prit 
meme  a  peu  pres  tout  le  reste  pour  en  faire  une  caserne. 

Lord  Amherst,  le  conquerant  du  Canada  desirait  vivement 
obtenir  pour  lui-meme  lesbiens  des  Jesuites  ;  (1)  le  roi,  parait- 
il,  lui  accorda  sa  demande ;  mais  les  officiers  de  la  Couronne 
ne  voyant  nul  moyen  honnete  de  s'emparer  de  ces  biens,  la 
chose  en  resta  la  pour  le  moment.  La  demande  fut  renouvelee 
a  differentes  reprises  sans  plus  de  resultat. 

Lorsque  le  Pape  Clement  XIV,  cedant  a  la  pression  mena- 
^ante  des  gouvernements  impies  de  I'Espagne,  du  Portugal  et 
de  la  France,  et  pensant  eviter  par  la  de  plus  grands  maux  a 
rfiglise,  publia,  le  21  juillet  1773,  le  Bref  de  suppression  de  la 

€tait  menace.  "Mais",  dit-il,  en  mentionnantce  fait  dans  une  lettresiibsequente, 
"  ma  lettre  restee  ii  Londres  pendant  plus  d'un  an  ne  luiest  parvenue  qu'apres 
la'destruction  executee.  Helas  1  un  paurre  et  cheti<'  eveque  comme  moi  n'eut 
rien  retarde." 

(1)  Ces  biens  etaient  considerables  et  consistaient,  outre  les  proprietes  de 
Quebec  et  de  Montreal,  en  un  certain  nombre  de  seigneuries  donnces  par  le  Roi 
ou  par  des  particuliers,  ou  encore  achetees  par  les  Peres  avec  leurs  propres 
deniers. 


Compagnie  de  Jesus,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  alors  gouverneur  du 
Canada,  s'entendit  avec  Mgr  Briand  pour  qu'on  laissat  les 
Peres  in  statu  quo.  (1) 

L'f^veque  rendit  compte  de  tout  cela  au  Saint-Siege  et  sa 
conduite  fut  approuvee.  (2)  De  la  sorte  les  Peres  demeure- 
rent  en  possession  de  leurs  biens,  aussi  bien  que  de  leur  nom 
et  de  leur  habit  religieux. 

En  1791,  il  est  vrai,  un  decret  royal  supprima  la  Compa- 
gnie de  Jesus  au  Canada,  mais  ce  decret  n'a  aueune  valeur 
comme  etant  contraire  aux  stipulations  des  Actes  de  capitu- 
lation, d'apres  lesquels  on  garantissait  aux  Canadiens  le  libre 
exercice  de  la  religion  eatholique  et  par  consequent  I'exis- 
tence  des  Ordres  religieux  approuves  par  I'Eglise.  Le  seul 
moyen  legitime  de  supprimer  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  etait, 
pour  le  gouvernement,  de  promulguer  et  d'endosser  le  Bref 


(1)  3Igr  Briand  fait  allusion  u  cet  incident  dans  les  termes  suivants  : 

"  Vous  avez  su,  longtemps  avant  moi,  la  triste  catastrophe  des  Jesuites  ;  elle 
ma  afflige  et  mis  ma  foi  a  I'cpreuve.  Qu'il  m"a  coute  pour  dire  a  ces  bons 
Peres  que  j'avais  le  Bref  et  lordre  de  le  sighifier  I  Leur  prompte  soumission, 
leur  entiere  docilite  ne  m'a  pas  sonlage  dans  ma  peine  ;  au  contraire  elle  1' a 
rendue  plus  sensible.  Le  soulagement  estvenu  du  cotiid'oiije  nel'esperais  pas, 
du  Gouverneur,  tout  protestant  qu'il  est....  Ainsi  nos  Jesuites  ont  encore 
I'habit  de  Jesuite,  ont  encore  la  reputations  de  Jesuites,  font  les  fonctions  de 
Jesuites,  et  il  n'y  a  que  le  Gourerneur,  moi  et  mon  secretaire,  qui  sachentau 
Canada  qu'ils  ne  sont  plus  Jesuites,  eux  exceptes.  Je  rends  compte  au  Sou- 
Terain-Pontife  de  toute  ma  conduite  et  j'ai  lahardiesse  de  lui  demander  toutes 
les  indulgences  qui  se  gagnaient  dans  leurs  maisons,  cependant  sous  mes  ordres 
et  ma  direction,  lui  raarquant  que  j'ai  etabli  les  memes  supcrieur  ct  procureur 
qui  gerent  les  biens  sous  mes  ordres. . .  .  C  estle  seul  moyen  qui  m'a  paru  mieux 
accorder  les  ordres  de  Sa  Saintetc  avec  les  vues  du  gouverneur."' 

(2)  En  177G,  le  26  septembre,  peu  aprcs  le  siege  de  Quebec  par  les  Americaius, 
le  Prclat  ecrivait  li-dessus  : 

"  Les  Jesuites  de  Quebec,  enfermes  avec  moi  dans  la  ville,  se  sont  bicn  con- 
duits. Je  les  favorise  assez  pour  quils  snivent  les  regies  que  j'ai  donnees,  car 
ils  portent  encore  leur  habit  comme  h  lordinaire  ....  J'ai  marque  ma  conduit 
au  Souverain-Pontife  et  j'en  ai  un  Bref  d' approbation,  et  continuation  de  toutes 
les  indulgences." 
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pontifical ;  mais  les  Anglais  se  garderent  bien  de  f'aire  cela, 
d'abord  par  haine  pour  le  Pape,  et  ensuite  parce  qu'ils  vou- 
laient  confisquer  les  biens  des  Jesuites,  tandis  que  d'apres  ie 
Bref  ces  biens,  comme  biens  ecelesiastiques,  devaient  etre  mis 
a  la  disposition  de  I'Eveque,  et  employes,  selon  la  direction  du 
Saint-Siege,  d'une  maniere  conforme  aux  intentions  des  dona- 
teurs. 

Au  moment  oil  le  Bref  de  Clement  XIV  parvint  au  Canada, 
(1774)  il  y  avait  encore  dans  le  pays  douze  Peres,  dont  quatre 
a  Quebec,  deux  a  Montreal  et  les  autres  dans  les  missions. 

Les  Peres  de  Quebec  etaient  le  P.  Augustin-Louis  de  Glapion, 
superieur  depuis  1763,  age  de  55  ans  ;  le  P.  Pierre  du  Jaimay, 
aumonier  des  Ursulines  depuis  1767,  age  de  70  ans  ;  le  P. 
Jean-Joseph  Casot,  procureur,  age  de  46  ans  et  le  P.  Alexis 
Maquet,  age  de  50  ans. 

Les  Peres  de  Montreal  etaient  le  P.  Pierre-Rene  Floquet, 
age  de  58  ans  et  le  P.  Bernard  Well,  age  de  50  ans. 

Les  autres  Peres  etaient  le  P.  fitienne  Thomas-de-Villeneuve 

(1)  II  yen  avait,  en  outre  deux  autres  dans  Touest  :  le  P.  Marie-Louis 
LeFranc,  chez  les  Outaouais,  et  le  P.  Sebastien-Louis  Meurin,  ii  Kaskas- 
kia  dans  1' Illinois.  Ce  dernier  relevait  de  la  mission  de  la  Nouvelle-Orieans, 
et  avait  ete  inclus  dans  le  decret  de  bannissement  des  Jesuites  de  la  Louisiaiie  ; 
mais  il  obtint,  avee  bien  des  difficultes,  la  permission  de  retourner  aux  Illinois. 

Dans  nne  lettre  qu'il  adressa  a  Mgr  Briand,  et  qui  est  datee  de  la  Prairie-du- 
Rocher,  29  mars  1775,  il  dit  • 

"  Je  me  flatte  toujours  volontiers  d' avoir  une  petite  place  dans  votre  grand, 
coeur,  malgre  la  privation  de  vos  lettres  depuis  quatre  ans.  Ma  conscience  me 
rendant  temoignage  de  mon  constant  et  parfait  devouement.  je  suistranquille. 

"  L'annee  derniere  j'eus  I'honneur  de  vous  informer,  comme  lemarquaient  les 
lettres  de  nos  chores  Ursulines  de  la  Nouvelle-Orieans,  que  Ton  avait  public 
dans  cette  capitale  de  la  colonic  espagnole  la  buUe  de  notre  Saint-Pere  le 
Pape,  qui  supprinie  a  jamais  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus.  Quoique  je  crusse  le  faifc 
veritable,  je  n'ai  cependant  pu  le  regarder  comme  notoire  pour  moi  dans  cette 
partie.  C'est  pourquoi  je  n'ai  cm  devoir  rien  changer  ni  dans  mes  habits, 
ni  dans  le  breviaire,  messes  et  fetes  propres  ou  de  concession  pour  la  dite 
Compagnie  de  Jesus.  J' attends  pour  cela  les  ordres  de  Votre  Grandeur,  ii 
laquelle  Rome  ne  manquera  pas  d'envoyer  la  dite  buUe '' 
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Girault,  chez  les  Hurons  de  la  jeune  Lorette,  age  de  66  aus  ; 
le  P.  Pierre  Potier,  dans  les  missions  du  Detroit  et  de  Sand- 
wich, ao-e  de  66  ans  ;  le  P.  Antoine  Gordan,  dans  la  mission 
de  Saint-Reofis,  asce  de  57  ans  ;  le  P.  Charles  Germain,  chez  les 
Al:>enaquis  (Saint-Frangois  du  Lac),  age  de  58  ans  ;  le  P.  Joseph 
Huguet,  chez  les  Iroquois  du  Sault  Saint-Louis,  age  de  49 
ans,  et  le  P.  Jean-Baptiste  de  LaBrosse,  dans  la  mission  de 
Tadoussac,  age  de  50  ans. 

Le  premier  d'entre  ces  venerables  survivants  de  la  Compa- 
gnie  de  Jesus  au  Canada  qui  laissa  cette  vallee  de  larmes  fut 
le  P.  Maquet  ;  il  mourut  a  Quebec  le  2  mars  1775.  Depuis 
son  ordination,  en  1767,  il  fut  le  compagnon  du  P.  Germain 
dans  la  mission  des  Abenaquis. 

Le  second  fut  le  P.  Marie-Louis  LeFranc.  II  avait  ete  mis- 
sionnaire  dans  I'ouest  pendant  une  quinzaine  d'annees  ;  il 
exer^'a  ensuite  le  saint  mmistere  a  Quebec  avec  beaucoup  de 
zele  jusqua  son  dernier  soupir.  II  mourut  le  25  mai  1776, 
age  de  60  ans. 

Le  troisieme  fut  le  P.  Mcurin.  II  mourut  a  son  poste  chez 
les  Illinois,  le  13  aoiit  1777. 

Le  P.  Antoine  Gordan  fut  le  quatrieme.  II  avait  passe  pres 
de  30  ans  dans  la  mission  des  Iroquois  ;  c'est  lui  qui  fonda 
la  residence  de  Saint-Regis  ;  il  mourut  a  Montreal,  le  30  juin 
1779,  a  lage  de  67  ans. 

Le  P,  Germain  mourut  a  St-Fran(;ois  du  Lac,  le  5  aout  1779, 
al'age  de  72  aus. 

Le  P.  du  Jaunay  mourut  a  Quebec,  le  16  juin  1780,  a  1  age 
de  76  an.3. 

Le  P.  Pierre  Potier  mourut  a  Sandwich,  le  16  juillet  1781, 
k  la^e  de  73  ans. 
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Le  P.  Pierre  Rene  Floquet  mourut  a  Quebec,  en  1782,  a 
I'age  de  66  ans. 

Le  P.  Jean-Bap tiste  de  LaBrosse  mourut  a  Tadoussac,  le 
11  avril  1782.  Missionnaire  successivement  chez  les  Abena- 
quis,  puis  a  Saint-Henri  de  Mascouche,  il  avait  passe  les  seize 
deniieres  aunees  de  sa  vie  au  Saguenay,  avec  Tadoussac  comme 
centre  de  ses  excursions,  qui  s'etendaient  sur  les  deux  rives  du 
Golfe  Saint-Laurent.  Sa  memoire  est  en  veneration  parmi  les 
populations  de  cette  region,  surtout  parmi  les  Montagnais,  a 
I'usage  desquels  il  a  compose  plusieurs  livres  de  piete  et  quan- 
tite  de  brochures  interessantes  et  utiles. 

Le  P.  Joseph  Huguet  mourut  au  Sault  Saint-Louis,  le  4  mai 
1783,  a  lage  de  5*8  ans. 

Des  lors  les  survivants  se  trouvaient  reduits  a  quatre : 
c'etaient  a  Quebec  les  PP.  de  Glapion,  Casot  et  Girault  et  a 
Montreal  le  P.  Well.  Tons  les  quatre  etaient  fort  avances  en 
age  et  n'avaient  plus,  selon  toute  apparence,  de  longs  jours  a 
passer  sur  la  terre. 

Et  cependant  I'espoir  n'etait  point  eteint  dans  leurs  cceurs, 
car  on  savait  que  Clement  XIV  lui-meme  avait  regrette  ame- 
rement  de  s'etre  laisse  arracher  le  Bref  de  suppression  et  que 
Pie  YI,  son  successeur,  appelait  de  tons  ses  voeux  le  jour  ou  il 
pourrait  rendre  solennellement  a  la  vie  I'Ordre  de  Saint-Ignace 

"  Par  une  de  ces  etranges  confusions  de  choses  et  d'idees, 
dit  Cretineau-Joly  (Hist,  de  la  Gomp.  de  Jesus.  T.  V.  ch.  7,) 
dont  les  hommes,  sans  vouloir  remonter  plus  haut,  demandent 
I'explication  aux  mysteres  de  la  politique,  aux  interets  des 
princes,  aux  passiens  des  peuples,  li  Compagnie  de  Jesus  fufc 
conservee  par  deux  souverains  dont  I'un  etait  heretique  et 
I'autre  schismatique,  Frederic  II,  roi  de  Prusse  et  Catherine 
imperatrice  de  Russie." 
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L'un  et  I'autre  possedaint  des  provinces  catholiques,  I'un  la 
Silesie,  I'autre  la  Russia  Blanche,  dont  les  populations  avaient 
en  veneration  les  Jesuites ;  l'un  et  I'autre  declarerent  qu'ils 
garderaient  les  ills  de  Loyola  et  s'opposerent  formellement  a 
la  publication  du  Bref  de  Clement  XIV  dans  leurs  fitats. 

Pie  VI  voyait  avec  une  joie  secrete  cette  conduite  des  deux 
souverains  preparer  une  rehabilitation  qui  etait  dans  son  coeur. 
Deja  Clement  XIV,  des  le  7  juin  1774,  c'est-a-dire  quelques 
mois  avant  sa  mort,  avait  par  un  rescrit  autorise  les  Jesuites 
de  Prusse  et  de  Russie  a  demeurer  in  statu,  quo  jusqu'a  decision 
nouvelle. 

Plus  tard  Pie  VI  retira  formellement  toute  opposition  a  ce  que 
les  Jesuites  conservassent  leur  profession,  leur  habit,  leur  nom 
dans  les  £tats  de  I'lmperatrice  de  Russie,  et  ouvrissent  un 
noviciat  pour  recruter  des  sujets.  Le  2  fevrier  1780,  jour  de 
la  Purification,  I'habit  de  la  Compagnie  fut,  de  fait,  donne  en 
Russie  a  plusieurs  novices. 

Le  Pape  alia  plus  loin  ;  il  lui  etait  impossible,  vu  I'hostilite 
des  Cours  catholiques,  d'approuver  tout  cela  publiquement 
par  un  Bref ;  mais  il  donna,  en  termes  formels,  une  approbation, 
verbal  e.  (1) 

(1)  Le  Cardinal  Calino,  dans  un  compte  rendu  de  I'entrevue  qui  eut  lieu 
entre  Pie  VI  et  lui,  le  ler  avril  1780,  rapporte  ainsi  les  sentiments  de  bien- 
veiliance  que  le  pieux  Pontife  entretenait  envers  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus : 

"Le  Saint-Pere  me  dit,  en  cette  occasion,  que  la  destruction  de  la  Compagnie 
etait  un  vrai  mystcre  d'iniquite,  que  tout  avait  ete  fait  contre  la  justice...  II 
ajouta  qu'il  connaissait  le  mal  cause  i  lEglise  par  la  suppression  des  Jesuites, 
II  dit  aussi  qu'il  ne  manquerait  pas  de  saisir  avec  empressement  la  premiere 
occasion  qui  lui  serait  ofierte  pour  les  retablir.  Enfin  il  ajouta  que  Clement 
XIV  n' avait  pas  eu  la  plenitude  de  ses  facultes,  non  seulcment  apres  mais 
avant  la  suppression. 

"Ilnousfautde  la  prudence,  dit-il  encore,  les  ministres  nous  font  passer 
aupres  des  Cours  comme  un  tcrtiaire  des  Jesuites.  II  fautciue  nous  permettions 
certaines  choses  qui  ne  semblent  pas  en  leur  faveur,  pour  leur  eviter  de» 
maux  plus  grands " 


so 

Au  Canada,  cependant,  bien  que  le  gouverneur,  Sir  Carleton, 
devenu  dans  I'intervalle  Lord  Dorchester,  continuat  de  se 
montrer  bienveillant  aux  Jesuites,  il  ne  restait  plus  d'espoir 
de  faire  revenir  la  Cour  sur  sa  determination  de  s'emparer  de 
leurs  biens  apres  la  mort  du  dernier  d'entre  eux.  Lord 
Amherst,  de  son  c6te,  continuait  avec  importunite  de  faire 
petition  sur  petition  pour  les  avoir.  C'est  alors  que,  par  lettres 
patentes  du  29  decembre  1789,  le  Roi  nomma  une  commission 
chargee  de  faire  un  rapport  sur  les  "  terres  tenues,  possedees 
et  reclamees  par  I'Ordre  des  Jesuites  en  cette  province."  Au 
nombre  des  commissaires  se  trouvaient  MM.  Taschereau  et 
Panet. 

En  consequence  ces  messieurs  adresserent,  le  13  Janvier 
suivant  (1790),  une  lettre  "aux  Reverends  Peres  de  Glapion, 
Superieur  et  aux  Jesuites  de  la  Province  de  Quebec,"  les 
priant  de  leur  communiquer  les  "  titres  des  dites  terres  et 
biens  pour  en  etre  pris  des  copies,"  et  de  leur  donner  les 
autres  informations  necessaires. 

Le  P.  de  Glapion  montra  les  titres,  mais  protesta  contre  toute 
tentative  de  la  part  du  gouvernement  d'enlever  aux  Peres  les 
biens  de  leur  Ordre,  et  MM.  Taschereau  et  Panet  appuyerent 
cette  protestation  par  un  rapport  special,  dans  lequel  ils  de- 
claraient  "  qu'il  est  de  notoriete  publique  que  les  Reverends 
Peres  Augustin-Louis  de  Glapion,  superieur-general  des  Jesui- 
tes en  Canada,  Jean-Joseph  Casot,  procureur  du  College 
de  Quebec  et  autres  de  leur  communaute  possedent  aujour- 
d'hui,  comme  ils  ont  possede  avant  et  depuis  la  conquete 
toutes  les  terres  en  question." 

Cependant  Mgr  Hubert,  alors  eveque  de  Quebec,  voyant 
que  ces  biens  allaient  etre  perdus  pour  I'figlise,  crut 
devoir  prendre  des  mesures  pour  les  obtenir  du  moins  pour 
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iins  d'education  ;  apres  setre  entendu,  a  cet  effet,  avec  le  P. 
de  Glapion,  il  ecrivit  le  20  novembre  1789  a  I'honorable 
William  Smith,  juge-en-chef,  charge  par  le  gouvernement  de 
s'enquerir  de  I'etat  de  I'education  dans  le  pays: 

"  Ce  meme  college  (celui  des  Jesuites)  ne  pourrait-il  pas, 
par  la  suite  des  temps,  etre  erige  en  Universite,  et  se  soutenir 
par  le  revenu  des  fonds  appartenant  actuellement  aux  Jesui- 
tes ?.  .  .  .  Je  rends  aux  reverends  Peres  Jesuites  toute  la  justice 
qu'ils  meritent  pour  le  zele  avec  lequel  ils  ont  travaille  dans 
cette  province  a  I'instruction  et  au  salut  des  ames.  Neanmoins 
je  ne  serais  pas  eloigne  de  prendre  des  maintenant  des  inesures 
pour  assurer  leur  college  et  autres  biens  au  peuple  canadien 
sous  I'autorite  de  I'eveque  de  Quebec.  (1)  Mais  a  qui  appar- 
tiendrait  le  gouvernement  du  college  de  Quebec,  s'il  etait 
remis  sur  pied  ?  D'abord  au  R.  P.  de  Glapion  jivsqu'a  sa  moi-t 
et  ensuite  a  ceux  qui  lui  seraient  substituees  par  I'eveque. 

Cette  demarche  n'eut  pas  de  suites  et  cinq  ans  plus  tard,  en 
novembre  1794,  Mgr  Hubert,  dans  un  memoire  adresse  au 
Saint-Siege,  dit : 

"  Lors  de  I'extinction  de  I'Ordre  des  Jesuites  en  1773, 1'five- 
que  d'alors,  pour  leur  conserver  leurs  biens,  dont  ils  faisaient 
un  usage  edifiant,  obtint  du  Saint-Siege  et  du  gouvernement 
qu'ils  retinssent  leur  ancien  habit  et  se  constitua  leur  supe- 
rieur.  Le  peuple  ne  s'aper9ut  pas  du  changement  de  leur 
maniere  d'etre  et  continua  de  les  appeler  Jesuites.  II  en  res- 
tait  environ  douze.  Tous  sont  morts,  les  uns  apres  les  autres, 
en  travaillant  au  salut  des  ames.     II  n'en  reste  plus  qu'un  et 


(1)  II  va  sans  dire  que  Mgr  Hubert  et  le  P.  de  Glapion  ne  purenten  cons- 
cience faire  une  demarche  semblable,  sans  avoir  obtenu  prealablement  Tauto- 
risation  du  Saint-Siege  ou  sans  presumer  cette  autorisation,  si  le  cas  etait 
urgent,  et  faire  ensuite  valider  leurs  actes  par  la  meme  autorite  supreme. 

G 
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ce  qui  caracterise  bien  I'liunianite  et  la  liLeralite  du  gouver- 
nement  anglais,  (1)  c'est  que  cet  ex-Jesuite  (2)  jouit  paisible- 
ment  et  tranquillement  de  tous  les  biens  qui  appartenaient  a 
son  Ordre  en  ce  pays  et  en  fait  des  aumones  immenses." 

Sur  les  entrefaites,  le  P.  de  Glapion  etait  raort,  le  24  fevrier 
1790  (3) ;  il  ne  restait  plus  des  lors  que  trois  Peres  :  les  PP. 
Casot,  Girault  et  Well.  Le  P.  Girault  etait  tombe  en  enfance ; , 
le  P.  Well  demeurait  a  Montreal,  ou  il  exer^ait  le  saint  minis- 
tere  autant  que  son  age  avance  et  une  sante  chancelante  le 
lui  perinettaient.  II  tomba  malade  peu  de  temps  apres  et  mou- 
rut  au  printemps  de  1791.  (4) 

Le  P.  Girault  le  suivit  au  tombeau,  le  8  octobre  1794.  (5)^ 
Desormais  le  P.  Casot  etait  le  seul  Jesuite  survivant  dans  le 
pays,  mais  deja  en  Europe  le  mouvement  en  faveurdelaCom- 
pagnie  s'accentuait  de  plus  en  plus.  Charles  III,  roi  d'Espagne,. 
cet   irreconciliable   adversaire  des  Jesuites,  etait  mort.     Les 


(1)  Mgr  Hubert  savait  sans  doute,  que  ce  n' etait  point  precisement  par 
amour  pour  les  Jesuites  que  le  gouvernement  anglais  en  agissait  ainsi,  mais 
pour  avoir  un  pretexte  de  s'emparer  de  leurs  biens  par  desherence,  comme  si 
ces  biens  appartenaient  ii  de  simples  particuliers. 

Neanmoins  la  conduite  du  gouvernement  anglais  envers  les  Jesuites  du 
Canada  est  admirable,  en  comparaison  de  celle  des  gouvernements  soi-disant 
catholiques  de  ce  temps 

(2)  Tant  que  leBref  de  Clement  XIV  n' etait  pas  revoque,  la  Compagnie  de 
Jesus  n'existait  plus  nulle  part  legalement  ;  ses  membres  survivants  ne  pou- 
vaient  done  porter  officiellement  le  nom  de  Jesuites,  de  la  les  expressions  ci- 
devant  Jesuites,  ex-Jesuites ;  mais  tant  que  le  Saint-Siege  tolerait  la  non-execu- 
tion du  Bref  dans  certains  pays,  les  Jesuites  de  ces  paj^s  demeuraient  legitime- 
ment  Jesuites.  C'est  ce  qui  arriva  dans  la  Russie  Blanche  et  au  Canada.  Seu- 
lement,  comme  ils  n'avaient  plus  leurs  superieurs  naturels,  les  Eveques  leur 
en  tenaient  lieu. 

(3)  II  etait  ne  le  8  juillet  1719,  entre  dans  la  Compagnie  le  10  octobre  1735 
et  venu  au  pays  vers  1739. 

(4)  II  etait  ne  le  2  decembre  1724,  entre  dans  la  Compagnie  le  29  septembre- 
1744,  et  venu  au  pays  en  1757. 

(5)  II  etait  ne  le  18  decembre  1718,  entre  dans  la  Compagnie  le  2  novembre 
1738  et  venu  au  pays  en  1754. 
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tristes  resultats  de  la  destruction  de  I'Ordre  de  saint  Ignace 
n'avaient  pu  lui  ouvrir  les  yeux  ;  mais  ils  les  ouvrirent  a 
plus  d'un  que  son  autorite  avait  entraine. 

Le  due  de  Parme,  le  premier,  songea  a  reparer  les  iniquites 
commises  en  son  nom.  Le  23  juillet  1793  il  eerivit  au  supe- 
rieur  des  Jesuites  de  Russie  pour  lui  demander  des  Peres. 
Pie  VI  fermait  les  yeux  sur  cette  demarche  et  les  Peres  ren- 
trerent  dans  le  duche  de  Parme.  Mais  I'Europe  etait  envahie 
par  les  laves  du  volcan  de  la  Revolution  fran9aise  ;  il  ne  put 
etre  question  d'aller  plus  loin  pour  le  moment  dans  la  voie  de 
reparation. 

Le  27  aout  1799  Pie  VI  mourut  en  exil  a  Valence.  Le  14 
mars  1800,  Pie  VII  fut  elu  a  Venise  pour  lui  succeder. 

Deux  jours  apres,  le  P.  Casot  mourut  a  Quebec.  La  notice 
obituaire  suivante  est  tiree  de  la  Gazette  de  Quebec  du  20 
mars  1800  : 

"  Dimanche  dernier  mourut  le  Reverend  Pere  Jean-Joseph 
Casot,  pretre  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  procureur  des  mis- 
sions et  du  College  des  Jesuites  en  Canada,  et  dernier  Jesuite 
de  cette  Province.  Les  innnenses  charites  qu'il  a  faites  lui 
assurent  pour  longtemps  la  benediction  des  pauvres.  C'etait 
un  de  ces  hommes  dont  la  vie  est  un  tresor  et  la  mort  une 
calamite  publique."  (1) 


(1)  Le  P.  Casot,  ctait  no  le  4  octobre  1728,  cntrc   dan3  la  Compagnie  le  16 
dcccmbre  1753,  et  venu  au  pays  en  1757. 


CHAPITRE  SEPTI^ME. 


La  Oompagnie  de  Jesus  renait  au  Canada  et  y 
reprend  ses  travaux. 

(1842-1857.) 

Le  7  mars  1701,  a  la  demande  du  czar  Paul  ler,  Pie  VII 
signa  le  Bref  CatJioliav  fidei,  qui  accordait  le  droit  de  vie 
canonique  aux  Jesuites  de  Russie.  C'etait  un  encouragement 
pour  les  princes  catholiques  ;  les  commotions  qui  renversaient 
ou  ebranlaient  leurs  trones  leur  avaient  dessille  les  yeux. 
L'empereur  d'Autriche,  les  rois  de  Sardaigne  et  de  Naples 
s'occuperent  des  moyens  de  rappeler  dans  leurs  £tats  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  Jesus. 

Le  30  juillet  1804.  Pie  VII,  sollicite  a  cet  effet  par  Ferdi- 
nand, roi  de  Naples,  etendit  au  royaume  des  Deux-Siciles  la 
faveur  qu'il  avait  accordee  a  la  Russie. 

La  guerre  qui  ravagea  I'Europe  pendant  la  decade  suivante 
interrompit  ce  mouvement  de  restauration.  Mais,  a  peine  la 
paix  eut-elle  ete  rendue  au  monde  par  la  chute  de  Napoleon, 
que  le  Saint-Pere  songea  a  realiser  le  voeu  de  son  cojur.  Le 
7  aout  1814,  la  Bulle  Sollicitudo  Ecclesiaritm  fut  publiee 
solennellement  a  Rome.  La  Compagnie  de  Jesus  etait  res- 
suscitee. 

Mais  des  anciens  Peres  bien  peu  survivaient  ;  il  y  avait  41 
ans  que  la  Compagnie  avait  ete  supprimee  ;  aussi  le  general 
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ne  put-il  satisfaire,  pour  longtemps,  a  la  dixieme  partie  des 
demandes  qui  lui  furent  adress3es  par  les  eveqvies  du  monde 
entier.  On  alia  au  plus  presse.  Le  Canada,  colonie  anglaise, 
avait  pour  son  bonheuj-  oublie  la  France  devenue  revolution- 
naire  ;  la  France,  helas  !  n'avait,  elle  aussi,  que  trop  oublie  le 
Canada.  Les  missions  sauvages  etaient  aneanties  ;  mais  qui 
done  aurait  eu  le  temps  de  s'occuper  des  Sauvages,  quand 
depuis  tant  d'annees  notre  petit  peuple  avait  a  lutter  pour 
I'existence  meme  de  sa  nationalite  ? 

La  France,  cependant,  malgre  ses  epreuves  si  longues  et  si  ter- 
ribles,  n'avait  pas  abandonne  I'oeuvre  des  missions  ;  la  Societe  si 
admirable  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  avait  pris  naissance  dans 
son  sein  et  grandi  malgre  les  obstacles.  Les  missionnaires  se 
repandaient  partout  et  d'une  maniere  speciale  aux  liltats- 
Unis  ;  plusieurs  d'entre  eux  durent  prendre  sur  leurs  epaules 
la  lourde  charge  de  la  dignite  episcopale.  De  ce  nombre  fut 
Mgr  Flagot,  eveque  de  Bardstown,  dans   I'liltat  du  Kentucky. 

Ce  prelat  n'eutpas  plus  tot  pris  possession  de  son  siege  qu'il 
fit  des  demarches  pour  avoir  des  Jesuites.  En  1828,  des  qu'il 
apprit  que  ceux  de  France  avaient  ete  excliis  de  I'enseigne- 
ment  par  les  Ordonnances  dejuin,  croyant  le  moment  favo- 
rable, il  ecrivit  au  P.  Godinot,  provincial  de  France,  pour  avoir 
des  Peres.  Sa  demande  ne  put  etre  exaucee,  faute  de  sujets, 
que  deux  ans  plus  tard.  Enfin,  le  19  novembre  1830,  les  PP. 
Chazelle,  Ladaviere  et  Petit  avec  le  frerc  Corne,  partirent  do 
Pauillac,  pres  do  Bordeaux,  I'CEuvre  de  la  Propagation  de  la 
Foi  payant  les  frais  de  voyage.  lis  durent  relacher  a  la  Guade- 
loupe, puis  passer  I'hiver  a  la  Nouvelle-Orleans,  et  n'arri- 
verent  a  Bardstown  qu'a  la  fin  d'avril  1881. 

Leurs  travaux  luivnt  fructueux  et  leur  reputation  sc  repan- 
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dit  au  loin.  En  1839,  Mgr  Lartigue,  premier  eveque  de  Mont- 
real, pensa  a  procurer  a  son  clerge  le  bienfait  d'une  retraite 
pastorale.  Messire  Quiblier,  superieur  des  Messieurs  de  Saint- 
Sulpiee,  appuya  le  projet  de  toute  son  influence  et  proposa 
d'appeler  a  cet  effet  le  P.  Cliazelle,  superieur  des  Jesuites  du 
Kentucky,  dont  il  avait  ete  autrefois  I'eleve  en  France. 

La  retraite  fut  prechee,  et  la  presence  du  P.  Chazelle  fut 
tout  un  evenement  pour  notre  peuple  religieux,  chez  qui  le 
souvenir  des  Jesuites  netait  nullement  efface.  Puis,  la  retraite 
terminee,  tout  en  menant  le  Pere  visiter  les  principaux 
theatres  des  travaux  des  anciens  Jesuites  :  le  Sault  Saint-Louis, 
Quebec,  Siilery,  Lorette,  on  le  pressa  cle  faire  des  demarches 
aupres  du  Pere  General  pour  que  la  Conipagnie  put  revenir 
au  Canada. 

Cependant  les  fruits  de  cette  apparition  d'un  Jesuite  au 
milieu  de  nous  ne  tarderent  pas  a  se  montrer,et  le  Canada  four- 
nit  deux  excellents  sujets  k  la  Compagnie,  avant  meme  que 
celle-ci  y  fut  rentree.  \Jn  pretre  Sulpicien,  M.  John  Larkin, 
originaire  d'Irlande,  quitta  sa  chaire  de  philosophie  au  College 
de  Montreal  pour  se  rend  re  au  Kentucky  et  y  commencer  son 
noviciat,  le  13  octobre  1840.  Un  jeune  Westphalien,  Frederic- 
Guillaume  Gockeln,  eleve  du  meme  college  et  tres  attache  a 
M.  Larkin,  qui  I'aimait  a  son  tour  d'un  amour  tout  paternel, 
le  suivit  de  pres  et  entra  au  noviciat  le  16  fevrier  1841.  Ce 
furent  les  premices  de  la  nouvelle  Compagnie  au  Canada. 

Sur  ces  entrefaites  Mgr  Lartigue  etait  moi't,  et  Mgr  Bour- 
geti  son  coadjuteur,  lui  avait  succede  sur  le  siege  de  Montreal. 
Le  pieux  prelat,  de  sainte  memoire,  brulant  du  zele  le  plus 
ardent  pour  le  salut  des  ames,  desirait  vivement  obtenir  des 
Jesuites  pour  son  dioceso.     II  profita  de  son  voyage  a  Rome, 
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■ud  limina,  pour  en  faire  la  demande,  et  le  2  juillet  1841,  il 
adressa  au  Rev.  Pere  Roothaau,  general  des  Jesuites,  la  requete 
suivante  sous  le  titre  d'^p2>ei  a  la  Comjxignie  de  Jesus. 

"  Le  soussigne  ne  doute  pas  que  le  projet  de  confier  aux 
RR.  PP.  Jesuites  le  soin  des  missions  sauvages  du  Canada  ne 
soit  une  raison  suffisante  pour  les  engager  a  revenir  dans  ces 
contrees,  pour  arroser  de  nouveau  de  leurs  sueurs  ct  fertiliser 
par  leurs  travaux  cette  terre  consacree  par  le  sang  de  leurs 
Peres.  Tout  les  rappelle  dans  cette  contree  qui  n'a  jamais 
cesse  de  venerer  leur  memoire,  et  qui  est  encore  couverte  do 
monuments  precieux  qui  attestent  leur  courage  intrepide.  lis 
Y  trouveront  des  eveques  et  un  clerge  qui  se  i'eront  gioire  de 
concourir  a  leurs  saintes  entreprises  et  un  peuple  plein  de  foi 
qui,  dans  ce  moment,  uni  a  ses  pasteurs,  ne  cesse  de  lever  au 
ciel  des  mains  suppliantes  pour  prier  le  maitre  de  la  vigne 
d'envoyer  un  assez  grand  nombre  d'ouvriers  pour  recolter 
I'abondante  moisson  qui  se  presente ;  ils  y  trouveront  une 
jeunesse  ardente,  qui  saura  par  son  application  a  I'etude 
dedommager  ses  maitres  des  sacrifices  qu'il  leur  aura  fallu 
faire  pour  repandre  le  bienfait  de  I'education  dans  cette 
partie  du  Nouveau-Monde ;  ils  y  trouveront  des  peuplades 
d'Indiens  fideles,  dont  les  yeux  seront  rejouis  en  revoyant 
leurs  anciens  maitres  ;  ils  y  trouveront  des  peuplades  infideles 
qui  les  supplient  d'aller  a  leur  sccours.  II  est  a  croire  que 
I'ancienne  harmonic  qui  a  toujours  regne  au  Canada  entre  le 
clerge  seculier  et  les  Jesuites  n'en  sera  que  plus  resserree  ;  en 
se  revoyant  apres  tant  de  malheurs  et  de  si  longues  annees 
de  separation,  qu'ils  seront  tendres  les  saluts  de  ces  freres 
toujours  si  unis !  Enfin  le  soussigne  espere  que  les  enfants  de 
-saint  Ignace,  les  freres  de  saint  Franc^ois-Xavier,  de  saint 
Regis,  etc.,  entendront  sa  voix  (pii  est  celle  de   son  Eglisc, 
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fondee  par  eux,  et  qu'ils  se  diront  les  uns  aux  autres  comme 
autrefois  Saint-Paul  et  Saint-Barnabe  :  "  Allons  visiter  de 
nouveau  nos  f reres  dans  toutes  les  villes,  ou  nous  avons  preche 
la  parole  de  Dieu,  et  voir  s'ils   se  portent  bien."  (1) 

Le  R.  P.  Rootliaan  re9ut  avec  empressement  une  invitation 
si  touchante ;  il  designa  la  Province  de  Paris  pour  entre- 
prendre  cette  nouvelle  mission  et  choisit  le  P.  Chazelle  pour 
en  etre  le  premier  superieur.  Les  PP.  Hanipaux,  Luiset 
Felix  Martin,  Dominique  du  Ranquet  et  Tellier  avec  les  freres 
coadjuteurs  Brenans,  Jennesseaux  et  Tupin  furent  nommes 
pour  accompagner  le  P.  Chazelle. 

lis  arriverent  sains  et  saufs  a  leur  destination  le  dernier 
jour  de  mai  1842,  par  le  train  de  New- York  a  Laprairie  et 
debarquerent  le  meme  soir  au  quai  de  Montreal.  M.  le  cha- 
noine  Pare  les  attendait ;  il  les  mena  a  I'eveche  ou  M.  le  grand- 
vicaire  Hudon  les  regut  avec  beaucoup  de  cordialite.  Apres 
s'etre  reconfortes,  ils  eurent  encore  la  consolation  d'assister  a 
la  cloture  du  mois  de  Marie  a  la  cathedrale. 

M<jr  Bouroet  etait  a  Sainte-Marie  leMonnoir  en  tournee  de 
confirmation,  et  Ton  se  trouvait  en  plein  temps  de  jithile 
(^pour  I'Espagne)  ;  les  Peres  se  rendirent  aupres  de  lui,  des  le 
lendeniain,  dans  des  voiturcs  que  Sa  Grandeur,  avertie  de  leur 
arrivee,  leur  avait  fait  expedier. 

Mgr  les  benit  avec  effusion,  puis  tout  le  monde  se  mit  a 
Touvrage,  les  uns  a  Sainte-Marie,  les  autres  dans  la  paroisse 
voisine,  et  pendant  des  mois  entiers,  jusqua  I'expiration  du 
jubile,  les  Peres  furent  occupes,  sans  relache,  a  preclier  et  a 
confesser  sans  pouvoir  satisfaire  a  toutes  les  demandes  du 
clerge. 

(1)  Act.  15,  3G. 
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Des  le  8  juin  le  P.  Chazelle  fit  visite  au  gouverneur  du 
Canada,  Sir  Charles  Bagot ;  il  f ut  re9U  par  lui  fort  civilement ; 
de  fait,  bien  que  les  Peres  se  presentassent  partout  comme 
Jesuites,  leur  presence  ne  causa  nul  emoi,  excepte  parmi  I'ele- 
ment  fanatique,  encore  celui-ci  ne  tarda-t-il  pas  a  se  guerir  de 
sa  mauvaise  humeur  et  a  laisser  les  Peres  vaquer  en  paix  a 
leurs  occupations. 

On  songea  d'abord  a  leur  confier  le  college  de  Chambly. 
Le  manque  d'hommes  et  de  ressources  ne  leur  permit  pas  de 
I'accepter.  Mgr  Fenwick,  eveque  de  Boston,  leur  offrit  son 
college  de  Worcester ;  ils  durent  egalement  decliner  I'offre. 
II  leur  fallait  avant  tout  un  noviciat,  et  ils  eurent  le  bonheur 
de  pouvoir  le  fonder  a  Montreal  meme,  des  I'annee  suivante. 
En  attendant  ils  accepterent  provisoirement  la  cure  de  Laprai- 
rie,  que  M.  Power  venait  de  quitter  pour  devenir  premier 
eveque  de  Toronto  ;  ils  y  furent  installes  le  2  juillet. 

La  joie  des  habitants  fut  si  grande  et  leur  ambition  prit 
bientot  de  tels  accroissements  qu'ils  ne  reverent  plus  qua 
batir  un  college  pour  les  Peres.  Mais  ceux-ci,  aussi  Ijien  que 
Mgr  Bourget,  leur  firent  comprendre  que  le  projet  etait  trop 
beau  pour  pouvoir  etrc  realise  de  si  tot ;  du  reste  Sa  Grandeur 
voulait  un  college  a  Montreal  meme. 

Mgr  Signay,  archeveque  dc  Quebec,  desirait  egalement  voir 
s'etablir  au  plus  tot  dans  son  diocese  une  residence  des  Peres  ; 
le  P.  Chazelle  dut  consentir  du  moins  a  y  precher  cette  annee- 
la  meme  la  retraite  ecclesiastique. 

II  lui  fallut  accepter  encore  celle  dc  Toronto.     Cette  derniere  [ 
tcrminee,  Mgr  Power  decouvrit  au  Pere  ses  plans  de  campagne  : 
il  voulait  donner  aux  Jesuites  la  cure  de   Sandwich,  comme 
point  de  depart  pour  k-s  missions  sauvagcs  des  lacs  Sainte- 
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Claire,  Huron  et  Superieur  :  il  esperait  de  plus  qu'avant  long- 
temps  ils  pourraient  ouvrlr  un  college  a  Toronto. 

Le  2e  dimanclie  apres  I'lilpiphanie,  fete  du  T.  S.  Nom  de 
Jesus  (1843)  Mgr  Bourget  fit  solennellement,  dans  sa  cathe- 
drale,  I'inauguration  du  retablissement  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jesus  a  Montreal.  En  attendant  un  logement  qui  fut  a  eux, 
les  Peres  aecepterent  I'hospitalite  que  Sa  Grandeur  leur  offrit 
a  I'eveehe.  Puis,  au  niois  d'aout  suivant,  M.  Charles-Seraphin 
Rodier,  avec  une  noble  generosite,  mit  a  leur  disposition  la 
moitie  de  sa  propre  residence  ;  ils  y  transporterent  le  noviciat 
qu'ils  avaient  deja  ouvert  a  Laprairie  le  31  juillet.  Le  P. 
Luiset  fut  le  premier  maitre  des  novices.  Les  premiers  novices 
furent  les  freres  scholastiques  Augustin  Regnier  et  Henri 
Hudon. 

Ce  fut  egalement  le  31  juillet  1843,  fete  de  saint  Ignace,que 
se  rouvrit  la  residence  des  Jesuites  a  Sandwich,  sous  les  soins 
cles  Peres  Pierre  Point  et  Chone.  Des  I'automne  precedent  le 
P.  Dominique  du  Ranquet  et  le  F.  Jennesseaux  e talent  alles 
demander  aux  Messieurs  de  Saint-Sulpice  du  Lac  des  Deux- 
Montagnes  I'hospitalite  et  Tinstruction  dans  les  langues  sau~ 
vages,  et  leur  demande  avait  ete  exaucee  avec  bonheur.  (1) 

Le  printemps  venu,  I'un  et  I'autre  etaient  partis  avec  M.  Mo- 
reau  (2),  le  venerable  missionnaire  sauvage,  pour  faire  sous  sa 
-direction  leur  apprentissage  dans  I'evangelisation  des  Indiens 
residant  pres  des  lacs  Temiscamingue  et  Abbitibi.  Quand  ils 
revinrent  de  cette  excursion,  ils  se  rendirent  tons  deux  a 
A    -Sandwich,  et  allerent  s'installer  au  printemps  suivant  (1844) 

(1)  Les  seuls  survivants  de  ces  premices  de  la  nouvelle  Compagnie  au  Ca- 
n  nada  sont  les  PP.  Point,  Hudon  et  du  Ranquet ;  les  deux  premiers  sont  au 
^.      -college  Sainte-Marie   (Montreal),  le  troisieme  h  Wikwemikong  (Manitouline). 

Ls  P.  Point  vient  d'entrerdans  sa  88e  annee  d'lige,  et  sa  63e  de  pretrise. 

(2)  II  mourut  vicai re-general  de  Montreal. 
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en  pleine  colonie  sauvage  dans  I'ile  Walpole,  une  des  iles  du 
lac  Sainte-Claire.  lis  y  endurerent  pendant  cinq  ans  toutes  les 
fatigues  et  privations  imaginables ;  niais  I'opposition  que  leur 
firent  les  ministres  protestants  fut  telle  qu'ils  durent  renoncer 
a  I'entreprise  pour  aller  cultiver  un  terrain  plus  propice  dans 
I'ile  Manitouline. 

Le  projet  d'evangeliser  les  Sauvages  des  lacs  Huron  et 
Superieur  re^ut  un  commencement  d'execution,  le  2  juillet 
1844.  Ce  jour-la  le  P.  Chone  partit  de  Sandwich  en  canot 
avec  M.  Proulx,  le  missionnaire  de  I'ile  Manitouline,  qui  etait 
venu  le  cherclier. 

II  passerent  ensemble  I'liiver  suivant  dans  Tile,  puis  M. 
Proulx  (1)  laissa  la  mission  entre  les  mains  du  Pere  Chone, 
que  vint  rejoindre  le  Pere  Hanipaux,  jusqu'alors  occnpe  a 
Laprairie. 

Le  Pere  Point,  de  son  cute,  deployait,  a  Sandwich  et  dans 
un  vaste  rayon  a  I'entour,  le  zele  le  plus  ardent  pour  le  bien 
spirituel  ettemporel  des  nombreux  Canadiens-Fran^ais  groupes 
dans  cette  partie  du  Haut-Canada  ;  les  Peres  Jatfre  et  Conil- 
leau  vinrent  I'aider  puissannnent  quehjues  annees  plus  tard  ; 
et  de  nombreuses  paroisses  s'elevent  a  present  sur  le  theatre 
des  travaux  de  ces  hommes  devoues. 

Une  grande  epreuve  etait  reservee  a  la  mission  naissante  de 
la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  au  Canada.  L'ambition  du  Pere  Cha- 
zelle  avait  grandi  et  il  songeait  des  lors  serieusement  a  fonder 
une  residence  au  Sault  Sainte-ilarie,  vrai  centre  des  missi(ms 
sauvages  des  deux  grands  lacs  et  de  plus  un  endroit  de  grande 
importance  pour  la  population  blanche  elle-meme  tant  dvi 
Canada  que  des   £tats-Unis.     ^Igr  Lefebvre,  administrateur 

(1)  II  mourut  vicaire-freneral  de  Toronto. 
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du  Detroit  se  joignait  a  Mgr  Power  pour  demander  un  Pere 
qui  put  occuper  ce  poste  et  preparer  ainsi  les  voies  pour  un  eta- 
blissement  a  I'extremite  ouest  du  lac  Superieur. 

Le  18  aout  1845,  le  Pere  Chazelle  partit  done  de  Sandwich 
pour  un  voyage  d'exploration  dans  la  direction  du  Sault  Sainte- 
Marie  ;  arrive  a  Mackinaw  et  ne  trouvant  pas  de  bateau  pour 
continuer  sa  route,  il  voulut  profiter  de  ce  contre-temps  pour 
visiter  les  bords  du  lac  Michigan.  Arrive  a  Green-Bay,  il  tomba 
malade  d'une  fievre  maligne  et  succomba,  le  4  septembre,  vive- 
ment  regrette  de  tons  ceux  qui  I'avaient  connu. 

L'annee  suivante  les  Peres  Menet  et  Hanipaux,  ovec  le 
Frere  Lacoste,  allerent  fonder  la  residence  du  Sault  Sainte- 
Marie.  Vers  le  meme  temps  les  Peres  quitterent  le  Kentucky 
et,  a  la  demande  de  Mgr  Hughes,  vinrent  se  charger  du  Col- 
lege de  Fordham  pres  de  New-York. 

En  1847,  deux  Peres  de  la  Province  de  Suisse,  chasses  de  leur 
patrie  par  la  Revolution,  vinrent  ofFrir  leurs  services  a  Mgr 
Power ;  il  leur  confia  la  paroisse  de  Sainte- Agathe.  Quelques 
annees  apres,  ces  Peres  ayant  ete  rappeles  en  Europe,  les  PP. 
Canadiens  accepterent,  a  la  place  de  Sainte-Agathe,  le  poste 
bien  plus  important  de  Guelph,  dont  ils  lirent  un  centre  d'ex- 
cursions  dans  toute  cette  partie  du  Haut-Canada  qui  s'etend 
au  nord  jusqu  a  la  baie  Georgienne,  rejoignant  ainsi  le  terri- 
toire  confie  aux  Peres  de  I'ile  Manitouline. 

Dans  le  Bas-Canada,  sur  ces  entrefaites,  Mgr  Bourget  et  le 
P.  Felix  Martin  combinaient  leurs  efforts  pour  fonder  a  Mont- 
real un  college,  objet  des  vo'ux  ardents  des  principaux 
citoyens  ;  les  annees  etaient  mauvaises,  et  le  digne  Lveque 
avait  cree  tant  d'oeuvres  coup  sur  coup ;  mais  entin  le  College 
Sainte-Marie  se  batit,  et  meme  avant  qu'il  ne  fut  pret,  on  ouvrit 
les  classes,  le  20  septembre  1S4S,  dans  un  local  fort  modeste. 
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construit  en  bois  et  a  la  hate  a  Tangle  nord  des  rues  Saint- 
Alexandre  et  Dorchester. 

Cedant  aux  vives  instances  de  Mgr  Bcurgit,  ks  Peres  se 
chargerent  aussi,  mais  seuleuient  pour  un  an,  de  la  direction 
du  College  Sainte-Therese. 

L'oiuvre  des  retraites  et  des  missicns  dans  les  villes  et  les 
campagnes  avait  continue  tout  ce  temps  sans  interruption  et 
avee  des  resultats  fort  consolants.  En  1847  une  autre  oeuvre 
plus  belle  encore  s'etait  venue  joindre  aux  travaux  des  Peres- 
Les  immigrants  irlandais  avaient  apporte  le  typhus  avec  eux 
et  tombaient  en  grand  nombre,  victimes  du  fleau  dans  le 
lazaret  de  la  Pointe  Saint-Charles.  Le  clerge  de  la  ville,  mal- 
gre  son  devouement,  ne  pouvait  suffire  a  la  tache  ;  alors  plu- 
sieurs  Peres,  professeurs  au  college  de  Fordham,  profiterent 
du  temps  des  vacances  pour  venir  en  aide  aux  pauvres  mala- 
des  irlandais  de  Montreal.  (1) 

Trois  d'entre  eux  demeurerent,  meme  apres  la  disparition 
du  Heau,  et  aiderent  les  pretres  de  Saint-Patrice  a  prendre 
soin  de  leur  population. 

En  1848  fut  fondee  aussi  la  mission  sauvage  de  I'lmmacu- 
lee  Conception  a  la  Riviere  aux  Tourdes,  a  I'extremite  ouest 
du  lac  Superieur.  (2)  De  la  les  Peres  firent  des  courses  dans 
toutes  les  directions  et  porterent  la  lumiere  de  la  foi  et  le 
secours  des  sacrements  aux  pauvres  tribus  dispersees  le  long 
des  lacs  Superieur  et  Nipigon,  completant  ainsi  le  reseau  qui 
enlace  toute  la  race  algonquine  du  Canada. 

L'annee  suivante  f  1849)  la  residence  de  Quebec  fut  fondee 


(1)  C'ttiient   les  Peres   Mignanl,   Henri   du   Raniiuet,    Driscol,   du   Merle, 
Ferard  et  fcichianski. 

(2)  L'annee  suivante  elle  fut  transfcrOe  au  Fort  William; 
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par  le  P.  Sache  et  les  Peres  reprirent,  apres  un  demi-si^cle 
d'interruption,  la  direction  de  la  Congregation  des  Honwies. 

La  meme  aniiee  Mgr  Plielan,  fiveque  de  Kingston,  pressa 
vivement  les  Peres  d'accepter  son  college  ;  il  put  obtenir  seu- 
lement  que  le  P.  Tellier  y  fut  envoye  pour  le  diriger  pendant 
nn  an. 

En  1853  le  noviciat  fut  transfere  de  Montreal  au  Sault-au- 
Kecollet. 

En  1857  la  residence  de  Chatham  fut  fondee ;  ce  poste 
avait  ete  jusqu'alors  une  annexe  de  Sandwich. 

Ce  qui  resterait  encore  a  dire,  est  de  I'histoire  contempo- 
raine ;  nous  terminons  done  ici  notre  Notice  historique  sur  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus  an  Canada. 
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(3)  In  case  any  such  Provincial  law  as  from  time  to  time  seems  to  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  requisite  for  the  due  execution  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  is  not  made,  or  in  case  any  decision  of  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  on  any  appeal  under  this  section  is  not  duly  executed 
by  the  proper  Provincial  authority  in  that  behalf,  then,  and  in  every  such 
case,  and  as  far  only  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  require,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  may  make  remedial  laws  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  of  any  decision  of  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  under  this  section." 

There  were  no  public  schools  in  Manitoba  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  but  there  were  several  denominational  schools,  Catholic, 
Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian,  of  a  private  character;  the  first 
named  being  supported,  partly  by  fees  from  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  children  who  attended  them  and  partly  by  funds 
supplied  by  the  authorities  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  province. 
What  took  place  after  the  union  is  summarised  in  the  decision  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council  in  the 
case  of  The  City  of  Winnipeg  vs.  Barrett  in  1892,  from  which 
tlie  following  extracts  are  made  : 

"  Manitoba  having  been  constituted  a  province  of  the  Dominion  in 
1870,  the  Provincial  Legislature  lost  no  time  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
education.  In  1871,  (at  its  first  session)  a  law  was  passed  which  established 
a  system  of  denominational  education  in  the  common  schools,  as  they 
were  then  called.  A  Board  of  Educition  was  formed,  which  was  to  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  Each  section 
was  to  have  under  its  control  and  management  the  discipline  of  the  schools 
of  the  section.  Under  the  Manitoba  Act  the  province  had  been  divided 
into  24  electoral  divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  members  to  serve  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  By  the  Act  of  1871  each  electoral  division  was 
constituted  a  school  district,  in  the  first  instance.  Twelve  electoral  divi- 
sions, 'comprising  mainly  a  Protestant  population,'  were  to  be  considered 
Protestant  school  districts,  twelve,  'comprising  mainly  a  Roman  Catholic 
population,'  were  to  be  considered  Roman  Catholic  school  districts.  With- 
out the  special  sanction  of  the  section  there  was  not  to  be  more  than  one 
school  in  any  school  district.  The  male  inhabitants  of  each  school  district, 
assembled  at  an  annual  meeting,  were  to  decide  in  what  manner  they 
should  raise  their  contributions  towards  the  supjDort  of  the  school,  in 
addition  to  what  was  derived  from  public  funds." 

"  The  laws  relating  to  education  were  modified  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  system  of  denominational  education  was  maintained  in  full  vigor  until 
1890.  An  Act  passed  in  i881,  following  an  Act  of  1875,  provided  among 
other  things  that  the  establishment  of  a  school  district  of  one  denomination 
should  not  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  school  district  of  the  other  denom- 
ination in  the  same  place,  and  tliat  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
district  might  include  the  same  territory  in  whole  or  in  part.  From  the 
year  1876  until  1890,  enactments  were  in  force  declaring  that  in  no  case 
should  a  Protestant  ratepayer  be  obliged  to  pay  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
school,  or  a  Roman  Catholic  ratepayer  for  a  Protestant  school." 

The  Board   of   Education   was   made   to   consist   of  twelve 


Protestant  and  nine  Catholic  members,  and  the  moneys  voted  by 
the  Legislature,  instead  of  being  divided  equally  between  the  two 
sections,  were  to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  sections  of  the  Board  respectively. 

In  1890,  the  system  of  denominational  public  schools  which 
had  existed  for  nineteen  years  was  in  a  most  summary  way  swept 
out  of  existence.  A  Department  of  Education  and  an  Advisory 
Board  of  seven  members  were  substituted  for  the  Board  of 
Education  and  its  two  sections,  and  mixed  public  schools,  sup- 
ported by  assessment  upon  the  whole  population  and  by  a  grant 
from  the  province,  took  the  place  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
schools  which  had  been  established  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1871. 

This  action  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  few  undertake  to 
•defend.  Whether  technically  unconstitutional  or  not,  it  was  a 
substantial  violation  of  the  agreement  understood  by  Catholics 
and  Protestants  to  be  embodied  in  the  Manitoba  Act  It  was 
arbitrary  and  ungenerous,  and  was  revolutionary  in  its  character. 
It  took  the  people  of  the  province  by  surprise.  If  the  Catholic 
schools  were  inferior  to  the  other  public  schools  and  unsuited  for 
the  work  which  they  had  to  do,  which,  when  one  considers  that 
they  were  in  a  large  proportion  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
half-breeds,  seems  somewhat  donbtfnl,  the  wise  and  fair  course 
would  have  been  to  reform  and  not  to  abolish  them ;  to 
provide  that  the  teachers  should  be  duly  qualified,  and  the  schools 
properly  inspected,  instead  of  sweeping  away  a  system  which  had 
been  in  operation  for  so  many  years,  and  replacing  it  by  one  to 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  Catholic  population  had  conscientious 
objections. 

We  are  justified  in  believing  thafc  the  Acts  of  1890  were 
not  due  to  any  general  discontent  amongst  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion, who  could  not  be  materially  injured  by  the  alleged  inefficien- 
cy of  the  Catholic  schools,  nor  to  imy  strong  sympathy  felt  for 
the  inferior  condition  of  the  Catholics,  nor  to  any  scruples  about 
spending  public  money  for  denominational  schools.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  these  Acts  were   passed   as  a  piece  of  party 


strategy,  and  were  intended  to  secure  a  victory  for  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  ensuing  provincial  general  election.  The  members  of 
the  Government  were  probably  not  themselves  actuated  by  any 
feeling  of  hostility  to  Catholics  but  appealed  to  and  excited  the 
feeling  dormant  amongst  the  electors. 

The  passing  of  these  Acts  caused  general  surprise  through- 
out Canada,  and  the  great  majority  of  our  people,  lawyers  as  well 
as  laymen,  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  unconstitutional.  The 
best  and  wisest  course  for  the  Dominion  Government  would  have 
been  to  have  promptly  disallowed  both  Acts,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
"Act  respecting  the  Public  Schools."  If  this  had  been  done,  the  old 
system  would  have  been  continued  in  operation;  no  expense  nor 
difHculty  would  have  arisen,  and  the  disallowance,  being  not 
unexpected,  would  probably  have  been  a  subject  of  little  discus- 
sion. The  course  adopted  by  that  Government  in  April,  1891, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  which  left  the 
validity  of  the  Acts  to  be  fought  over  in  the  courts,  'was  objec- 
tionable, because  it  gave  time  for  the  overthrow  of  the  system 
existing  at  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of  1890,  and  involved  expendi- 
ture and  re-construction,  under  the  provisions  of  those  Acts,  which 
the  disallowance  would  have  prevented.  Whether  the  Acts  were, 
as  was  generally  believed,  xdtra  vires,  or  were  not,  they  were,  as 
history  has  shown,  inimical  to  the  peace  and  good  government  of 
Canada,  and  should  on  that  ground  have  been  disallowed. 

The  principal  excuse  offered  for  the  failure  of  the  Dominion 
Government  to  disallow  the  Acts  was  the  fact  that,  in  the  session 
of  1890,  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Blake  had 
adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  providing  a  means  of  referring 
constitutional  questions,  such  as  that  involved  in  the  Manitoba 
school  case,  to  the  higher  courts  for  decision.  But  that  resolution 
was  not  law ;  and  the  Act  providing  for  a  reference  to  the  courts 
was- passed  in  the  session  of  1891,  months  after  the  petitions  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Saint  Boniface  and  others  praying  for  disallow- 
ance had  been  ignored  and  the  Acts  allowed  to  go  into  operation. 
Further,  it  has  not  been  generally  observed  that  Mr.  Blake,  in 
moving  his  resolution,  took  care  to  indicate  that  there  were  cer- 
tain  cases   where   disallowance   should    take  place  without  any 


reference  to  a  court ;  and  his  language  would  seem  to  show  that 
he  had  in  his  mind  some  such  case  as  this : 

"  It  is,  nevertheless,  and  I  think  with  sound  reason,  contended,  that 
circumstances  of  great  general  inconvenience  or  prejudice  from  a  Domin- 
ion standpoint,  and  involving  difficulty,  delay  or  the  impossibility  of  a 
resort  to  law,  may  justify  the  policy  of  disallowance." 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  also,  in  accepting  Mr.  Blake's  resolu- 
tion, declared  that  it  should  not  be  construed  as  proposing  to 
take  away  the  discretion  or  the  responsibility  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  added : 

"The  Government  may  dissent  from  that  decision,  (of  the  court  to 
which  the  reference  is  made),  and  it  may  be  their  duty  to  do  so  if  they  differ 
from  the  conclusion  to  which  the  court  has  come." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  two  Bills,  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Manitoba  at  the  same  session  with  the 
School  Bills,  were  disallowed  by  the  Dominion  Government,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  Supremo  Court.  The  titles  of  the  Bills 
were  "An  Act  to  authorize  Companies,  Institutions,  or  Corpora- 
tions incorporated  out  of  this  Province  to  transact  Business 
therein,"  and  "  An  Act  respecting  the  Diseases  of  Animals."  See 
Cora's  J.,  1891,  p.  173. 

We  know  that  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Sir  John  Thomp- 
son were  both  friendly  to  separate  schools ;  and  it  is  matter  for 
regret  tljat  they  did  not  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
feelings  and  promptly  disallow  the  Acts  of  1S90.  They  probably 
thought  that,  ultimately  the  courts  would  hold  the  Acts  uncon- 
stitutional, and  that  the  easier  way  for  the  Government  out  of  the 
difficulty  was  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  courts.  They  fenced 
with  the  diiSculty  instead  of  grappling  with  it ;  and  the  result  has 
shown  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  eases,  a  bold,  straightfor- 
ward policy  is  wiser  than  one  which  is  temporising  and  irresolute, 
Clearly  the  failure  to  disallow  was  a  vital  mistake,  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Manitoba  school  difficulty,  and  opened  the  door 
for  the  floods  of  dissension  and  ill  feeling  which  have  since  more 
and  more  overspread  the  whole  country. 

The  Catholics  appealed  to  the  courts  under  the  first 
sub-section  of  section  22  of  the  Manitoba  Act,  already 
■quoted.     They    were  unsuccessful   at   Winnipeg.      At   Ottawa, 


they  succeeded :  the  Supreme  Court  holding  that  Parlia- 
ment must  have  had  some  meaning  when  passing  the  sub- 
section in  question  ;  that  there  must  have  been  some  special  right 
or  privilege  as  to  denominational  schools,  enjoyed  by  practice  at 
the  time  of  the  union ;  that  the  power  to  maintain  their  own 
schools  at  their  own  expense,  while  contributing  to  the  support 
of  mixed  schools  of  which  they  did  not  approve,  did  not  involve 
the  enjoyment  of  any  special  right  or  privilege;  and  that  the 
Manitoba  Acts  of  1890  were  ultra  vires,  because  they  infringed 
upon  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  Catholics  at  the  time  of  the  union 
of  having  their  own  denominational  schools  and  not  being  obliged 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  any  other  system  of  education. 
The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  unanimous ;  but,  on  ap- 
peal to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council, 
their  decision  was  reversed,  and  the  Manitoba  Acts  of  1890 
declared  valid  and  constitutional.  This  decision,  given  in  the 
summer  of  1892,  caused  much  surprise  throughout  Canada. 

Before  going  further  with  the  history  of  the  legal  proceed- 
ings, it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  a  provincial  general  election 
took  place  in  Manitoba  in  July,  1892,  and  that  both  the  contend- 
ing parties  not  only  supported  the  system  introduced  in  1890, 
but  seemed  anxious  to  outdo  each  other  in  their  declarations  of 
hostility  to  any  interference  with  the  system  in  question.  In 
fact,  the  Conservative  platform  advocated  a  change  in  the  Im- 
perial Act,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  existing  law  protected 
the  interests  of  the  supporters  of  separate  schools. 

Defeated  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial 
Privy  Council  in  their  first  case,  the  Catholics  next  appealed  to 
the  Governor  General  in  Council,  under  the  second  sub-section  of 
section  22  of  the  Manitoba  Act.  The  sub-section  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"An  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  from  any  act 
or  decision  of  the  Legislature  of  the  province,  or  of  any  provincial 
authority  affecting  any  right  or  privilege  of  the  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  minority  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  relation  to  education." 

The  question  whether  the  right  to  appeal  existed,  was  in  the 

summer  of   1893,   referred  to    the  Supreme    Court  of   Canada. 

That  Court  held  that  there  was  no  appeal,  which  decision  was- 


reversed  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Coun- 
cil, who  decided  that  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Governor 
General  in  Council,  because  the  Acts  of  1890  had  affected  rights 
of  the  Catholic  minority  in  Manitoba,  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  the 
Act  of  1871  and  the  several  amendments  thereto. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee is  as  follows : 

"  The  further  question  is  submitted  whether  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  has  power  to  make  the  declarations  or  remedial  orders  asked  for  in 
the  memorials  or  petitions,  or  has  any  other  jurisdiction  in  the  premises. 
Their  Lordships  have  decided  that  the  Governor  General  in  Council  has 
jurisdiction,  and  that  the  appeal  is  well  founded,  but  the  particular  course 
to  be  pursued  must  be  determined  by  the  authorities  to  whom  it  has  been 
committed  by  the  statute.  It  is  not  for  this  tribunal  to  intimate  the  pre- 
cise steps  to  be  taken.  Their  general  character  is  sufficiently  defined  by  the 
third  subsection  of  section  23  of  the  Manitoba  Act. 

It  is  certainly  not  essential  that  the  statutes  repealed  by  the  Act  of 
1890  should  be  re-enacted,  or  that  the  precise  provisions  of  these  statutes 
should  again  be  made  law.  The  system  of  education  embodied  in  the  Acts 
of  1890,  no  doubt,  commends  itself  to,  and  adequately  suijplies  the  wants 
of  the  gi-eat  majority  af  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.  All  legitimate 
grounds  of  complaint  would  be  removed  if  that  system  were  supplemented 
by  provisions  which  would  remove  the  grievance  upon  which  the  appeal  is 
founded,  and  were  modified  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
these  provisions." 

The  third  subsection  of  section  22  of  the  Manitoba  Act,  to 

which  we  are  referred  for  information  as  to  the  general  character 

of  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 

Committee's  decision,  reads  thus  : 

"  (3)  In  case  any  such  provincial  law,  as  from  time  to  time  seems 
to  the  Governor  General  in  Conncil  requisite  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  is  not  made,  or  in  case  any  decision  of  the  Gover- 
nor General  in  Council  on  any  appeal  undei-  this  section  is  not  duly 
executed  by  the  proper  provincial  authority  in  that  behalf,  then,  and  in 
every  such  case  and  as  far  only  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  require, 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  may  make  remedial  laws  for  the  due  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  of  any  decision  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  under  this  section." 

The  judgment  of  tlie  Judicial  Committee  was  delivered  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1895.  The  despatch  from  Downing  Street 
to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  transmitting  copies  of 
the  judgment,  bore  date  the  19th  of  February;  and  we  find  that 
on  the  20th  of  February,  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada  had  mo 
to  hear  counsel  on  both  sides  of  the  appeal  case,  and  we  lean 
from  the  language   of   the   Premier    that    this   was  not  the  first 


meeting  for  the  purpose.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  Govern- 
ment showed  remarkable  energy  and  promptness  in  dealing  with 
the  matter,  at  this  particular  stage. 

Let  us  look  calmly  and  dispassionately  at  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  disinterested  and  practical  bystander. 
What  line  of  action  would  such  a  one  recommend  ?  He  w^ould 
probably  suggest  that  it  would  be  well — having  already  waited 
for  five  years— to  hasten  slowly,  and  to  pay,  as  during  all  those 
years,  reasonable  deference  to  the  feelings  and  even  the  prejudices 
of  tlie  people  of  the  self-asserting  Prairie  Province.  He  would 
recommend  that  a  cop3^  of  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Commit- 
tee of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Government  of  Manitoba,  with  a  friendly  request  that  they 
should  at  their  convenience  give  it  their  careful  consideration, 
and,  if  possible,  take  such  steps  as  to  render  action  by  the  Domin- 
ion Government  and  Parliament  unnecessary. 

We  have  seen  what  the  course  actually  followed  was.  The 
argument  had  begun  before  copies  of  the  judgment  in  England 
Jiad  been  received  from  Dowaiing  Street.  The  Government  and 
Legislature  of  Manitoba  were  given  no  time  to  consider,  but  were, 
by  the  aggressive  line  at  once  assumed  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, driven  to  adopt  a  defiant  attitude.  Human  nature  is  the 
same  in  Manitoba  as  elsewhere,  and  the  average  man  resents  and 
resists  threats  and  attempts  at  dictation  and  compulsion.  The 
cause. of  the  Catholic  minority  in  Manitoba  was  good  enough,  in 
natural  justice  and  in  law,  to  have  allowed  reasonable  time  for 
consideration  and  discussion.  The  hasty  action  and  aggressive 
tone  adopted  in  connection  with  the  Judicial  Committee's  decis- 
ion made  an  unwise  beginning  of  the  efforts  to  carry  that  decision 
into  effect,  "put  up,"  so  to  say,  "the  back"  of  Manitoba  at  the  start, 
and  rendered  concession  on  the  part  of  the  province  difficult  and 
unlikely.  Why  this  attitude — only  assumed  for  a  few  weeks — 
was  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  only  those  who  were 
members  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  time  can  say  ;  but  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  rumor  that  the  Government  intended, 
after  passing  the  Remedial  Order,  to  appeal  to  the  country  in  the 
spring  of   1895,  without  holding    a   session,  was    well    founded  : 


certainly,  their  subsequent  action  has  been  altogether  inconsistent 
with  that  taken  between  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  English  Privy  Council  and  the  issue  of  the  Remedial 
Order.  The  natural  and  logical  sequel  of  the  Remedial  Order 
was,  either  action  by  Manitoba  in  accordance  with  its  terms  or,  in 
case  of  her  neglect  or  refusal  to  act,  the  passing  of  a  statute  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  Order  effective. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1S95,  the  Legislature  of  Manitoba  in 
replying  to  the  Remedial  Order  of  21st  March,  used  the  following 
language  : — ""We  are  therefore  compelled  to  respectfully  state  to 
Your  Excellency  in  Council  that  we  cannot  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  into  effect  the  terms  of  the  Remedial  Order." 
Why  Parliament,  which  sat  for  a  month  after  the  receipt  of  the 
answer  of  which  the  foregoing  is  the  gist,  was  not  called  upon 
then  to  pass  the  Remedial  Bill  is  a  matter  for  conjecture  ;  the 
postponement  of  action  has  rendered  it  more  difficult,  and  has 
given  time  for  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of  the  unfortunate 
agitation  on  the  question  of  the  Manitoba  schools  which  now 
prevails  from  Cape  Breton  to  Vancouver  Island. 

The  course  I  have  indicated  is  that  which  one  would  have 

expected   after  the  energetic   and   aggressive   character  of  the 

Dominion    Government's   action   between   the   decision    of   the 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  English  Privy  Council  and  the  passing 

of  the  Remedial  Order.     That  course  was  not  adopted.     The  tone 

of  the  Government's  communications  with  Manitoba  became  less 

decided  and  imperative,  and   a  strong   desire  was  shown  that 

Manitoba  should  dispose  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  a  willingness  to 

accept  any  concession  that  might  be  regarded  as  meeting  the 

reasonable  demands  of   the   Catholic   minority.     The  reader   is 

referred   to  the  Dominion    Order  in  Council  of  the  27th   July 

1895,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken  : — 

"  In  the  interest  of  all  concerned  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  if  possi- 
ble the  subject  of  education  should  be  exclusively  dealt  with  bj'  the  Local 
Legislature.  Upon  every  ground  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sub-Committee 
this  course  is  to  be  preferred,  and  with  the  hopf,  that  this  course  may  yet 
be  followed  the  Sub-Committee  have  now  the  honour  to  recommend  that 
Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  urge  upon  the  Government  of  Manitoba 
the  following  further  views  which  may  be  pressed  in  connection  with  the 
Remedial  Order. 
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The  Remedial  Order  coupled  with  the  answer  of  the  Manitoba  Govern- 
ment has  vested  the  Federal  Legislature  with  complete  jurisdiction  in  the 
premises,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  insist  that  provincial  legislation  to  be  mutually  satisfactory 
should  follow  tlip  exact  lines  of  this  Order.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a 
middle  course  will  commend  itself  to  the  local  authorities,  so  that  Federal 
action  may  become  unnecessary. 

With  a  view  to  a  settlement  up(in  this  basis,  it  seems  desirable  to 
ascertain  by  friendly  negotiations  what  amendments  to  the  Acts  respecting 
education  in  public  schools  in  the  direction  of  the  main  wishes  of  the 
minority  may  be  expected  from  the  M  anitoba  Legislature. 

It  is  believed  by  the  Sub-Committee  that  the  religious  opinions  and 
rights  which  have  been  recognized  in  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council,  could  be  sufficiently  met  by  the 
Local  Legislature  without  impairing  the  efficiency  or  proper  conduct, 
management  and  regulation  of  the  public  schools." 

My  opinion  at  the  time  was,  as  it  is  now,  that  Manitoba 
should  have  met  the  comparatively  friendly  advance  of  that 
Order  in  Council  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  should  have  taken  steps 
to  supply  the  practical  needs  of  the  Catholic  minority.  This 
could  have  been  done — as  is  shown  by  the  practice  in  certain 
portions  of  the  lower  provinces— without  any  serious  ijiterfer- 
ence  with  the  existing  school  law.  No  doubt,  extremists  on  both 
sides  would  have  been  dissatisfied;  but  governments  are  supposed 
to  act  and  legislatures  to  pass  laws,  for  the  average,  reasonable,  give 
and  take  element  which  includes  the  majority  of  the  people. 
The  average,  reasonable  man,  when  the  case  is  put  fairly  before 
him,  will  see  that  there  is  no  distinction  in  principle  between 
compelling  a  parent  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  school  to 
which  he  cannot  conscientiously  send  his  child,  and  compelling 
him  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  church  whose  services  he 
and  his  family  cannot  conscientiously  attend.  The  Government 
might  set  up  a  state  church,  and,  to  paraphrase  the  language  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  Manitoba  on  the  20th  October,  1894, 
they  might  declare  that  "the  religious  exercises  are  non-sectarian, 
and  are  not  used,  except  with  the  sanction  and  with  the  direction 
of  the  legislature  elected  by  all  voters  without  distinction  of 
creed ;"  but  they  would  find  that  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists  and  Baptists  would  unite  with  Catholics  in  refusing 
"to  take  advantage  of  the  public  church"  and  in  resisting  the 
payment  of  church  rates  for  its  support. 

But,  while  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  substance  the  Domin- 
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ion  Government  were  right  and  the  Manitoba  Government  were 
wrong,  one  must  admit  that,  even  after  the  former  Government 
adopted  the  moderate  and  conciliatory  tone  which  appears  in  the 
Order  in  Council  of  27th  July  last,  they  showed  a  want  of  tact  and — 
in  my  humble  judgment — business  capacity,  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  much  to  be  regretted.  Having  intimated  a 
willingness  to  make  concessions,  the  Dominion  .  Government 
should,  between  the  close  of  last  session  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  one,  have  tried  negotiation,  if  any  opportunity'  offered. 
"Was  there  an  opening  for  negotiation  ?  I  think  there  was.  I 
think  that  the  passages  which  1  am  about  to  quote  from  the  answer 
of  the  Manitoba  Legislature  given  in  June  last  to  the  Remedial 
Order  of  March  21st,  show  that  a  door  was  opened  by  the  province 
of  which  the  Dominion  Government  might  and  should  have 
availed  themselves. 

"We  believe  that  when  the  Remedial  Order  was  made,  there  was  not 
available  to  Your  Excellency  in  Council  full  and  accurate  information  as 
to  the  working  of  our  former  system  of  schools. 

We  also  believe  that  there  was  lacking  the  means  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  province  of  changes  in  the  direction 
indicated  in  the  Order. 

Being  impressed  with  this  view,  we  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  make  a  full  and  deliberate  investigation  of  the  whole  subject. 
Should  such  a  course  be  adopted,  we  shall  cheerfully  assist  in  affording  the 
most  complete  information  available.  An  investigation  of  such  a  kind 
would  furnish  a  substantial  basis  of  fact  upon  which  conclusions  could  be 
formed  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty . 

It  is  urged  most  strongly  that  upon  so  important  a  matter,  involving, 
as  it  does,  the  religious  feelings  and  convictions  of  different  classes  of  the 
people  of  Canada  and  the  educational  interests  of  a  province,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  become  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Dominion,  no  hasty 
action  should  be  taken,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  care  and  de- 
liberation should  be  exercised  and  a  full  and  tliorough  investigation  made. " 

"  We  respectfully  suggest  to  Your  Excellency  in  Council  that  all  of  the 
above  considerations  call  most  strongly  for  fuU'and  careful  deliberation, 
and  for  such  a  course  of  action  as  will  avoid, iritating  complications." 

Had  a  Committee  of  the  Ottawa  Cabinet  been  selected  to 
meet  a  Committee  of  the  Provincial  Executive  and  discuss  the 
whole  question,  or  had  a  Royal  Commission  been  appointed  to  fo 
to  Manitoba  and  inquire  into  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the 
answer  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  and  any  others  that  mio-ht 
be  decided  upon,  the  mere  fact  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy 
meeting  and  discussing  the  matters  in  difference  might  have  led 
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to  a  friendly  settlement,  would  certainly  have  tended  to  lessen  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  on  both  sides  and  would  at  least  have  afford- 
ed information  which  would  have  been  most  useful  to  the  Domin- 
ion Government  when  they  came  to  frame  their  Remedial  Bill — 
if  such  a  measure  were  necessary.  '  Instead  of  following  either 
of  these  courses,  the  Ottawa  Government  seem,  to  have  contented 
themselves  with  firing  off  an  Order  in  Council  or  two  at  long 
range  ;  a  performance  which  may  be  impressive,  but  which  has 
proved  in  this  case  to  be  as  ineffective  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  answer  given  by  the  Manitoba  Government  on 
December  21st,  1S95,  to  the  Dominion  Order  in  Council  of 
July  27th,  having  been  made  on  the  eve  of  the  provincial  general 
election,  may  be  regarded  as  being,  like  the  Dominion  Remedial 
Order  of  March  last,  in  some  sense  a  campaign  document ;  and 
yet  we  find  that  even  in  that  answer  the  suggestion  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  made  by  the  Dominion  Government  is  renewed. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  invitation  extended  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  to  make  a  proper  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case  has  not 
been  accepted,  but  that,  as  above  stated,  the  advisers  of  His  Excellency 
have  declared  their  policy  without  investigation.  It  is  equally  a  matter  of 
regret  that  Parliament  is  apparently  about  to  be  asked  to  legislate  without 
investigation.  It  is  with  all  deference  submitted  that  such  a  course  seems 
to  be  quite  incapable  of  reasonable  justification  and  must  create  the  con- 
viction that  the  educational  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Mani- 
toba are  being  dealt  with  in  a  hostile  and  peremptory  way  by  a  tribunal 
whose  members  have  not  approached  the  subject  in  a  judicial  spirit  or 
taken  the  proceedings  necessary  to  enable  them  to  form  a  proper  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  question. 

The  inquiry  asked  for  by  the  reply  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Remedial 
Order  should,  intheophiion  of  the  undersigned,  be  again  earnestly  invited, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  invitation  being  accepted  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  embrace  all  available  facts  relating  to  the 
past  or  present  school  systems." 

The  Dominion  Cabinet  having  apparently  decided  not  to 
inquire  nor  to  negotiate  further,  it  was  their  duty  to  legislate 
effectuall3\  They  have  chosen  to  legislate ;  and,  to  make  that 
course' defensible,  their  legislation  must  be  such  as  to  guarantee 
that  the  reasonable  claims  of  the  Catholic  minority  in  Manitoba 
shall  be  satisfied  without  any  substantial  fear  of  disappointment. 
The  measure  introduced  to  Parliament  should  also  be  complete 
and  final  in  itself  ;  as  there  are  grave  doubts  whether  further  legis- 
lation on  the  subject   at  Ottawa  would   be  either  practicable  or 
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constitutional ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
here  to  do  what  they  can  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  existing  agita- 
tion. 

THE    REMEDIAL    BILL. 

It  may  be  well,  before  examining  any  details  of  the  Bill — ■ 
The  Remedial  Act  {Manitoba) — introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  1896,  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  to  observe  that  the  Bill  in  question  is  a  copy — with  a  few 
modifications — of  the  Bill  submitted  to  the  Dominion  Privy 
Council,  by  Mr.  Ewart,  Q.C.,  counsel  for  the  Catholics  of  Mani- 
toba, at  the  hearing  preliminary  to  the  granting  of  the  Remedial 
Order  of  March  last.  Mr.  E wart's  Bill  again,  proposed  to  re-enact 
in  substance  the  law  with  regard  to  separate  schools  in  force  in 
Manitoba,  immediately  before  tlie  passing  of  the  Acts  of  1890 
abolishing  those  schools.  One  very  important  consideration  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  Mr.  Ewart's  Bill  was  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Manitoba ;  so  that  there  could  arise  no  question  as 
to  its  being  constitutional  or  being  fully  and  freely  obeyed ,  while 
the  Remedial  Bill  is  to  be  enforced  in  the  lace  of  a  hostile  pro- 
vincial government  and  legislature  and  of  municipalities  in  most 
cases  unfriendly,  with  the  certainty  that  every  possible  difficulty 
will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  operation.  There  is  no  object  in 
dwelling  on  the  good  points  of  the  measure,  to  which  as  a  whole, 
if  passed  or  accepted  by  the  province,  there  might  be  little 
objection  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  some  of  the  clauses  which, 
under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  are  likely  to  lead  to 
serious  difficulty. 

The  first  clause  provides  that, 

"The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
shall  appoint,  to  form  and  constitute  the  Sepsfrate  School  iioard  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  a  certain  number  of  persons  not 
exceeding  nine,  all  of  whom  shall  be  Roman  Catholics." 

Without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that,  while  we  have  heard  of 
school  boards  and  of  boards  of  education,  a  school  board  of  edu- 
cation is  something  new,  it  must  strike  one  at  once,  that  this 
clause  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  Government  of  Manitoba  to  ren- 
der the  measure  useless  and  nugatory,  by  appointing  a  board 
composed  of,  say  three  Catholics  opposed   to  separate  schools. 
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The  whole  working  of  the  Bill  depends  on  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and,  if  the  board  neglects  or  refuses  to  act,  nothing  can  be 
done. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is,  I  think  a  serious 
mistake  to  provide  as  does  the  second  sub-clause  of  clause  3,  that, 

"  The  Department  of  Education  may  also  make,  from  time  to  time, 
such  regulationsjas  they  may  think  fit  for  the  general  organization  of  the 
separate  schools." 

This  provision  vests  in  the  hostile  Government  of  Manitoba 
the  organization  and  initiation  of  the  new  system,  and  may  lead 
to  serious  difficulty  and  delay. 

Clause  23  deals  with  the  annual  school  assessment  on  each 
municipality,  and  provides  how  the  Catholic  supporters  of  separ- 
ate schools  shall  be  assessed  for  what  is  known  as  the  municipal 
levy.  The  clause  is  a  somewhat  complicated  one,  consisting  of 
seven  sub-clauses,  and  would  probably  give  rise  to  difficulty  and 
litigation  in  case  an  attempt  were  made  to  operate  it.  For  exam- 
ple, the  first  six  sub-clauses  assume,  what  is  most  unlikely,  that 
the  municipal  authorities  will  help  to  carry  out  the  separate  school 
law  ;  while  the  seventh  undertakes  to  provide  for  the  case  of  their 
neglect  or  refusal.  This  seventh  sub-clause  does  provide  for  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  the  tax,  but  makes  no  provision  for 
the  disposal  and  apportionment  of  the  moneys  thus  realised,  and 
does  not  substitute  any  authority  for  the  council  or  local  inspector 
to  whom  important  duties  are  assigned  by  the  preceding  sub- 
clauses. Clause  2J:,  which  deals  with  the  district  tax,  is  perhaps 
less  open  to  serious  objection  than  clause  23,  but  yet  is  liable  to 
cause  complications  and  litigation  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
work  under  it. 

Having  spoken  briefly  of  the  clauses  which  undertake  to 
provide  the  machinery  by  which  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba  shall 
assess  themselves  for  the  support  of  their  separate  schools  ;  it  next 
becomes  neccessary  to  say  something  of  their  exemption  from 
liability  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
province.  The  only  provision  with  respect  to  this  exceedingly 
important  matter  is  contained  in  the  second^sub-clause  of  clause  28, 
which  reads  as  follows  : 
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"  No  Roman  Catholic  who  is  assessed  for  the  support  of  a  separate 
school  shall  be  liable  to  be  assessed,  taxed,  or  required  in  any  way  to  con- 
tribute for  the  erection,  maintenance,  or  support  of  any  other  school, 
whether  by  provincial  law  or  otherwise  ;  nor  shall  any  of  his  property  in 
respect  of  which  he  shall  have  been  so  assessed  be  so  liable." 

This  language  is  clear  enough,  and  in  tiie  long  run  this  sub- 
clause would  probably  be  held  valid  ;  but  that  decision  would  be 
arrived  at  only  after  tedious  and  expensive  litigation.  That  is 
only  what  should  be  expected  ;  but  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture, 
for  in  the  answer  of  the  Manitoba  Legislature  of  June  last  it  is 
said  that,— 

"  It  may  be  held  that  the  power  to  collect  taxes  for  school  purposes 
conferred  upon  school  boards  by  our  former  educational  statutes  was  con- 
ferred by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  sub-section  (2)  of  section  92  of  the  Brit- 
ish North  America  Act,  and  not  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  22  of 
the  Manitoba  Act.  If  this  view  be  well  founded,  then  that  portion  of  the 
Act  of  1890  which  abolished  the  said  right  to  collect  taxes  is  not  subject  to 
appeal  to  Your  Excellency  in  Council,  and  the  Remedial  Order  and  any 
subsequent  legislative  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  (in  so  far  as  they 
may  purport  to  restore  the  said  right)  will  be  ultra  vires." 

Again,  in  the  reply  of  the  Provincial  Government,  of  the 
21st  December  last,  we  read  : 

"It  has  been  held  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
that  the  present  educational  statutes  of  Manitoba  are  constitutionally 
valid.  The  more  recent  decision  of  the  same  court,  in  no  way  weakens  or 
impairs  the  force  of  the  former  decision  which  stands  as  an  authoritative 
declaration  that  the  said  statutes  which  abolished  separate  schools,  are 
constitutional,  and  therefore  that  such  separate  schools  are  not  guaranteed 
to  the  minority  by  the  constitution. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  has  repeatedly  declared  it- 
self to  be  resolute  in  its  determination  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the 
present  educational  law. 

The  people  of  the  Province,  in  the  general  election  held  during  the 
year  1892,  were  expressly  asked  to  pronounce  upon  the  same  principle, 
with  the  result  that  all  parties  joined  in  declarations  of  their  determination 
to  uphold  it." 

The  result  of  the  general  election  held  the  other  day,  must 
tend  to  strengthen  this  determination.   • 

Clauses  45,  55,  61,  75,  76,  77,  78,  82  and  83  appear  to  assume 
that  the  trustees  and  other  officers  under  the  Separate  School 
Board,  will,  if  the  Bill  becomes  law,  be  in  a  position  to  expect 
friendly  and  concurrent  action  from  certain  provincial  and 
municipal  officers.  This  expectation  is  almost  certainly  doomed 
to  disappointment,  and  difficulty  and  confusion  are  likely  to 
follow, 
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There  is  an  omission  in  clause  54,  which  is  of  very  serious 
consequence.  The  corresponding  clause  (55)  of  the  Bill  submit- 
ted by  Mr,  Ewart  contained  a  paragraph  (/),  which  declared  it 
the  duty  of  each  board  of  city  or  town  trustees  to  appoint,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Education,  an  inspector  or 
manager  of  the  schools  .within  the  jurisdiction,  whose  duties,  as 
defined  in  that  paragraph,  are  exceedingly  important.  There  is 
no  similar  provision  in  the  Remedial  Bill.  The  effect  of  this 
omission  becomes  more  serious  when  we  compare  clause  70  of 
Mr.  Ewart's  Bill  with  the  clause  (^9)  to  wliich  it  corresponds  of 
the  Remedial  Bill.  The  clauses  of  the  two  Bills  are  respectively 
as  follows  : 

Mr.  Ewart's  Bill  :— 

"  70.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  appoint  inspectors 
who  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  ;  to  define  their 
duties  and  to  provide  for  their  remuneration ;  and  such  inspectors  shall 
visit  the  schools  and  report  thereon  at  least  twice  a  year." 

The  Remedial  Bill  :— 

' '  69.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  appoint  inspectors 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  (who  may 
within  one  month  after  the  notification  of  the  appointment  disapprove  it, 
whereupon  the  ofiice  shall  become  vacant)  who  shall  hold  office  subject 
to  such  disapproval,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  to  define  their  duties  and  to  provide  for  their  remun- 
eration ;  and  such  inspectors  shall  visit  the  schools  and  report  thereon  at 
least  twice  a  year." 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  clause  of  the  Remedial  Bill  would 
be  useless  and  nugatory.  The  Government  of  Manitoba  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  disapprove  of  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector  of  Catholic  separate  schools.  The  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  seems  much  less  called  for  in  the  case  of  a  Bill 
passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  than  in  that  of  one  passed 
by  the  Provincial  Legislature,  more  especially  as  the  separate 
schools  would  not  receive  any  portion  of  the  legislative  grant  from 
the  province.  Just  why  the  language  of  Mr.  Ewart's  Bill  was  so 
altered  does  not  appear. 

Having  attempted  to  give  the  Catholic  minority  in  Manitoba 
the  right  to  legally  assess  themselves  and  the  right  of  exemption 
from  liability  to  contribute  to  any  other  school  fund  than  their 
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own,  the  Bill  assumes  in  clause  74  to  deal  with  the  vital  question 
of  the  provincial  grant.     The  clause  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  right  to  share  proportionately,  in  any  grant  made  out  of  public 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  education  having  been  decided  to  be  and  being 
now  one  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  said  Roman  Catholic  minority 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  any  sum  granted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Manitoba  and  appropriated  for  the  separate  schools  shall 
be  i^laced  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  accounts  lo  be  opened 
in  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  in  the  Audit  Office." 

To  this  Legislative  grant  Mr.  Ewart's  Bill  devotes  live  care- 
fully drawn  clauses  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, when  they  inserted  this  clause  74  in  their  Bill,  did  so 
as  a  mere  matter  of  form  and  without  any  expectation  that  it 
would  be  acted  upon.  There  is  not  even  a  statement  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Manitoba  to  grant  any  amount  to  the  separate  schools, 
nor  is  there  any  attempt  to  establish  a  basis  upon  which,  if  any 
grant  is  made,  it  shall  be  calculated.  Of  course  Manitoba  will 
make  no  appropriation  for  the  separate  schools;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  this  Remedial  Bill  to  compel  or  induce  her  to  do  so  ; 
nor  are  the  separate  schools  provided  with  any  substitute  for  the 
legislative  grant  wiiich  they  fail  to  receive.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, one  can  hardly  understand  what  the  Government  intend- 
ed when  tliey  inserted  this  clause  in  the  Bill.  There  is  no  penal- 
ty for  non-compliance  with  its  recommendations;  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to  compensate  the  Catholics  for  their  failure  to  receive  a 
share  of  the  grant.  The  Catholics  of  Manitoba  are  as  a  rule 
comparatively  poor,  and  in  their  case  the  provincial  grant  bore  a 
much  larger  proportien  to  the  amount  raised  by  assessment  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Protestants.  This  fact  makes  the  entire  with- 
drawal of  the  Legislative  grant  a  far  more  serious  matter  for 
them  than  it  would  be  for  their  separated  brethren.  If  there 
were  any  doubt  as  to  tlie  attitude  of  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
it  would  be  removed  by  the  following  JDaragraph  of  the  memor- 
ial of  that  body  to  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  adopted  in 
June  last. 

"  As  to  the  legislative  grant,  we  hold  that  it  is  entirely  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  legislature  of  tJie  province,  and  that  no  part  of  the  public  funds  of 
the  province  could  be  made  availalile  for  the  support  of  separate  schools 
without  the  voluntary  action  of  the  legislature.  It  would  appear  therefore 
that  any  action  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  looking  to  the  restoration  of 
Roman  Catholic  privileges  must,  to  be  of  real  and  substantial  benefit,  be 
supplemented  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Provincial  Legislature." 
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The  last  clause  of  the  Bill  (112)  is  as  follows: 

"  Power  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  make  such 
further  and  other  remedial  laws  as  the  provisions  of  the  said  section  twenty- 
two,  of  chapter  three  of  the  Statutes  of  1870,  and  of  the  decision  of  the 
Governor  in  Council  thereunder  may  require." 

This  clause  I  believe  to  be  useless  and  illusory.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
amend  a  Remedial  Act.  This  is  admitted  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment in  the  report  upon  which  the  Remedial  Order  wag 
based,   wherein   the  following  language   is  used  : — 

"  It  was  urged  by  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Province  that  should  Parlia- 
ment legislate  under  these  circumstances  its  enactment  would  be  absolute 
and  irrevocable  as  far  as  both  Parliament  and  the  Provincial  Legislature 
are  concerned.  The  Committee,  without  necessarily  adopting  this  view, 
observe  that  section  22  of  '"The  Manitoba  Act"  may  admit  of  that  con- 
struction." 

In  the  second  place,  when  one  considers  that  it  has  taken  the 
Dominion  Government  six  years  to  produce  this  "lame  and  im- 
potent" Remedial  Bill,  can  he  have  the  faintest  hope  that,  in  the 
excited  condition  of  public  feeling  all  over  the  country,  that 
Government  will  ever  make  any  attempt  to  render  the  measure 
complete  and  effective  ?  My  faith  is  certainly  not  equal  to  such 
a  strain. 

The  Remedial  Order,  of  March,  1895,  set  out  what  the 
Remedial  Bill  should  do,  and  what  the  Catholic  minority  of 
Manitoba  and  their  friends  naturally  thought  it  would  do. 

The  Bill  should  restore  to  the  Roman  Catholic  minority, 
the  following  rights  and  privileges,  which,  previous  to  and  until 
the  first  day  of  May,  1890,  such  minority  had,  viz  : 

"  (a)  The  right  to  build,  maintain,  equip,  manage,  conduct  and  sup- 
port Roman  Catholic  schools,  in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  said 
statutes,  which  were  repealed  by  the  two  Acts  of  1890,  aforesaid. 

(6)  The  right  to  share  proportionately  in  any  grant  made  out  of  the 
public  funds  for  the  pvirposes  of  education. 

(c)  The  right  of  exemption  of  such  Roman  Catholics  as  contribute  to 
Roman  Catholic  schools  from  all  payment  or  contribution  to  the  support 
of  any  other  schools." 

By  the  Bill,  an  attempt  is  made  to  restore  (a).  The  right  to 
build,  maintain,  equip,  manage,  conduct  and  support  Catholic 
schools  is  not  in  itself  a  very  valuable  one,  and  could  be  exer- 
cised without  any  remedial  legislation  ;    and  the  Bill,  while  it  at-" 
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tempts  to  restore  this  right  as  it  existed  before  the  passing  of  the 
Provincial  Acts  of  1890,  as  a  matter  ol  fact,  fails  to  do  so. 

!No  serious  effort  is  made  to  restore  {h)  ;  and  as  to^that 
most  important  right,  the  Catholic  minority  will,  should^^the  Bill 
become  law,  be  practically  in  the  same  condition  as  tney  are  in  at 
present,  where  they  do  not  work  under  the  existing  law  of 
the  Province. 

An  ineffectual  attempt  is  made  to  restore  (c);  but  if  successful  at 
all,  it  would  succeed  only  after  a  prolonged  and  harassing  straggle 
in  the  courts . 

In  short,  the  Bill  is  such  as  one  would  naturally  expect  to 
result  from  the  contest  of  two  hostile  sections  of  a  Cabinet,  war- 
ring over  the  Remedial  Order,  one  striving — probably  honestly  — 
to  restore  to  the  Catholic  minority,  the  rights  of  which  they 
were  unjustly  deprived  by  the  Manitoba  Acts  of  1890,  and  the 
other  determined  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  alienate  the 
large  section  of  the  population  which  is  opposed  to  any  conces- 
sion to  the  minority,  and  believes  that  in  the  matter  of  education, 
the  majority  in  Manitoba  should  have  a  perfectly  free  hand. 

Let  us  suppose  the  Remedial  Bill  to  have  become  law,  and 
try  to  foresee  the  probable  result.  Certain  school  districts,  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  voters  are  Catholics,  have  accepted  the 
Acts  of  1890  and  are  now  working  under  them.  The  people 
assess  themselves  under  the  law  and  receive  their  proportion  of 
the  legislative  grant.  The  teachers  say  Catholic  prayers,  and  give 
instructions  in  the  doctrines  of  their  church  after  the  regular 
school  hours.  The  attitude  of  the  schools  in  Catholic  districts 
towards  t.iie  existing  law  and  their  present  condition  arc  reported 
on  by  Mr.A.L. Young — an  officer  of  the  Manitoba  Government — 
from  whose  report,given  at  pages  172  sqq.  of  the  1895  blue  book^ 
I  take  the  following  extract : 

"From  the  records  of  the  Catholic  section  of  the  old  school  board  it 
appears  that  there  were  some  ninety -one  school  (hstricts  under  their  control 
previous  to  the  time  when  the  present  School  Act  came  into  force.  A. 
number  of  these  districts,  however,  liad  been  organized  where  the  Catholic 
population  was  insufficient  to  support  them,  consequently  several  of  them 
had  never  been  put  in  operation,  while  others  were  maintained  for  a  short 
time  only. 

The  total  number  of  districts  disbanded  for  various  reasons  is  twenty- 
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The  last  clause  of  the  Bill  (112)  is  as  follows : 

"  Power  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  make  such 
further  and  other  remedial  laws  as  the  provisions  of  the  said  section  twenty- 
two,  of  chapter  three  of  the  Statutes  of  1870,  and  of  the  decision  of  the 
Governor  in  Council  thereunder  may  require." 

This  clause  I  believe  to  be  useless  and  illusory.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
amend  a  Remedial  Act.  This  is  admitted  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment in  the  report  upon  which  the  Remedial  Order  was 
based,   wherein   the  following  language   is  used  : — 

"  It  -was  urged  by  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Province  that  should  Parlia- 
ment legislate  under  these  circumstances  its  enactment  would  be  absolute 
and  irrevocable  as  far  as  both  Parliament  and  the  Provincial  Legislature 
are  concerned.  The  Committee,  without  necessarily  adopting  this  view, 
observe  that  section  22  of  "The  Manitoba  Act"  may  admit  of  that  con- 
struction." 

In  the  second  place,  when  one  considers  that  it  has  taken  the 
Dominion  Government  six  years  to  produce  this  "lame  and  im- 
potent" Remedial  Bill,  can  he  have  the  faintest  hope  that,  in  the 
excited  condition  of  public  feeling  all  over  the  country,  that 
Government  will  ever  make  any  attempt  to  render  the  measure 
complete  and  effective  ?  My  faith  is  certainl}^  not  equal  to  such 
a  strain. 

The  Remedial  Order,  of  March,  1895,  set  out  what  the 
Remedial  Bill  should  do,  and  what  the  Catholic  minority  of 
Manitoba  and  their  friends  naturally  thought  it  would  do. 

The  Bill  should  restore  to  the  Roman  Catholic  minority, 
the  following  rights  and  privileges,  which,  previous  to  and  until 
the  first  day  of  May,  1890,  such  minority  had,  viz  : 

"  (a)  The  right  to  build,  maintain,  equip,  manage,  conduct  and  sup- 
port Roman  Catholic  schools,  in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  said 
statutes,  which  were  repealed  by  the  two  Acts  of  1890,  aforesaid. 

(b)  The  ri^ht  to  sliare  proportionately  in  any  grant  made  out  of  the 
public  funds  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

(c)  The  right  of  exemption  of  such  Roman  Catholics  as  contribute  to 
Roman  Catholic  schools  from  all  payment  or  contribution  to  the  support 
of  any  other  schools." 

By  the  Bill,  an  attempt  is  made  to  restore  (a).  The  right  to 
build,  maintain,  equip,  manage,  conduct  and  support  Catholic 
schools  is  not  in  itself  a  very  valuable  one,  and  could  be  exer- 
cised without  any  remedial  legislation  ;    and  the  Bill,  while  it  at- 
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tempts  to  restore  this  right  as  it  existed  before  the  passing  of  the 
Provincial  Acts  of  1S90,  as  a  matter  ot  fact,  fails  to  do  so. 

No  serious  effort  is  made  to  restore  {b)  ;  and  as  to'^that 
most  important  right,  the  Catholic  minority  will,  should^the  Bill 
become  law,  be  practically  in  the  same  condition  as  tney  are  in  at 
present,  where  they  do  not  work  under  the  existing  law  of 
the  Province. 

An  ineffectual  attempt  is  made  to  restore  (c);  but  if  successful  at 
all,  it  would  succeed  only  after  a  prolonged  and  harassing  straggle 
in  the  courts . 

In  short,  the  Bill  is  such  as  one  would  naturally  expect  to 
result  from  the  contest  of  two  hostile  sections  of  a  Cabinet,  war- 
ring over  the  Remedial  Order,  one  striving — probably  honestly  — 
to  restore  to  the  Catholic  minority,  the  rights  of  which  they 
were  unjustly  deprived  by  the  Manitoba  Acts  of  1890,  and  the 
other  determined  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  alienate  the 
large  section  of  the  population  which  is  opposed  to  any  conces- 
sion to  the  minority,  and  believes  that  in  the  matter  of  education, 
the  majority  in  Manitoba  should  have  a  perfectly  free  hand. 

Let  us  suppose  the  Remedial  Bill  to  have  become  law,  and 
try  to  foresee  the  probable  result.  Certain  school  districts,  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  voters  are  Catholics,  liave  accepted  the 
Acts  of  1890  and  are  now  working  under  them.  The  people 
assess  themselves  under  the  law  and  receive  their  proportion  of 
the  legislative  grant.  The  teachers  say  Catholic  prayers,  and  give 
instructions  in  the  doctrines  of  their  church  after  the  regular 
school  hours.  The  attitude  of  the  schools  in  Catholic  districts 
towards  the  existing  law  and  their  present  condition  are  reported 
on  by  Mr. A.L.Young — an  officer  of  the  Manitoba  Government — 
from  whose  report,given  at  pages  172  sqq.  of  the  1895  blue  book^ 
I  take  the  following  extract : 

"From  the  records  of  the  Catholic  section  of  tlie  old  school  board  it 
appears  that  there  were  some  ninety-one  school  districts  under  their  control 
previous  to  the  time  when  the  present  School  Act  came  into  force.  A. 
number  of  these  districts,  however,  liad  been  organized  where  the  Catholic 
population  was  insufficient  to  support  them,  consequently  several  of  them 
had  never  been  put  in  operation,  while  others  were  maintained  for  a  short 
time  only. 

The  total  number  of  districts  disbanded  for  various  reasons  is  twenty- 
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four.  Ill  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  Catliolic  children  attend  the 
public  schools  where  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Twenty-seven  of  these  old  districts,  together  with  nine  newly  formed 
ones,  have  accepted  the  public  school  system  ;  making  a  total  of  thirty-six 
school  districts  now  under  Government  control. 

Of  the  newly  formed  districts  several  are  in  mixed  settlements,  the 
French  and  English  being  about  evenly  divided.  In  such  cases  I  find  that 
even  when  the  Catholics  have  full  control  of  the  district  they  generally  put 
in  one  English  trustee.  In  one  case  the  only  Protestant  in  the  district  was 
unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  school  board. 

Convent  schools  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  fees,  &c.,  are  in 
operation  at  the  following  places  : — Winnipeg,  St.  Boniface,  St.  Norbert 
St.  Jean  Baptiste.  Ste  Anne,  St.  Pierre-Jolys,  St.  Francois  Xavier,  and 
Brandon.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  some  thirty-eight  schools  through- 
out the  province  still  conducted  as  sejjarate  schools  and  supported  by  vol- 
untary subscriptions.     The  salaries  paid  in  all  such  cases  are  very  low." 

One  might  be  disposed  to  look  with  some  suspicion  upon  the 

statistics  of  this  officer,  and  upon  his  statements- as  to  the  feeling 

of  the  Fi'ench  inhabitants  towards  the  law   which  appear  in  a 

later  portion  of  the  same  report.     However.  I  find  that  he  is  to  a 

great  extent  confirmed  by  Senator  Bernier,  late  superintendent  of 

Catholic  schools  in  Manitoba.     Speaking  of  the  Catholics  of  that 

Province  he  said,  in  addressing  the  Senate  on  April  25th,  1895  : 

'  'Inducements  were  offered  to  them  by  the  Local  Government  through 
their  officers  to  attend  the  schools  without  entirely  sacrificing  their  views; 
and  they  thoughr  they  might  try  the  new  system.  It  is  not  on  account  of 
any  preference  for  the  public  schools  but  because  of  their  poverty  and  of 
the  peculiar  inducements  offered  to  them.  The  Local  Government  were 
anxious  to  have  some  of  our  schools  brought  under  the  law  in  order  to  be 
able  to  base  an  argument  upon  the  change.  An  inspector  was  sent  to 
them  who  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  to  keep  up  their  schools  the 
Government  would  not  be  too  exacting  about  compliance  with  the  regu- 
lations. He  told  them  that  they  might  quietly  give  any  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  after  school  hours.  He  told  them  that  they  could  begin  and 
close  school  work  by  saying  the  ordinary  Catholic  prayers  and  even 
suggested  how  it  should  be  done.  Instead  of  opening  the  school  at  a 
certain  hour,  they  might  open  some  few  minutes  before.and  at  the  closing 
they  might  close  a  few  minutes  after  the  regular  hour,  so  that  they  might  be 
able  to  say  that  there  had  been  no  prayer  during  the  school  hours.  There 
are  forms  of  report  provided  by  the  Government.  I  have  been  informed 
by  certain  parties  that  the  teachers  of  those  schools  were  advised  that  if 
the  clause  as  to  religious  instruction  was  embarrassing  to  their  conscience, 
as  this  report  has  to  be  under  oath,  they  might  strike  out  that  clause.  It 
w^as  by  such  inducements,  contrary,  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  that  those 
schools,  in  their  poverty,  thought  they  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  presented  to  them  to  get  their  share  of  the  taxes  and  of  the 
Government  grant,  and  thereby  keep  up  their  schools." 

It  is  hardl)'  to  be  expected  that  the  districts  in  question  will 
give  up  the  advantages  which  they  now  enjoy,  for  the  purpose 
of  coming  under  the  operation  of  the  Remedial  Bill,  if  it  become 
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law;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  Senator  Bernier  will  seriously 
blame  them  if  they  fail  to  do  so.  They  would  gain  nothing  and 
would  lose  a  great  deal.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Local 
Government's  action  in  this  connection,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it 
shows  any  hostility  to  Catholic  schools  as  such ;  and  it  perhaps 
indicates  that,  if  the  existing  contest  with  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment were  at  an  end,  a  settlement  or  modus  vivendi  satisfactory 
to  all  concei'ned  might  be  found  without  any  radical  change  in 
the  existing  law.  In  the  rural  districts,  where  the  law  of  1890 
has  not  been  accepted,  the  Catholics  as  a  rule  are  not  well  enough 
off  to  maintain  their  schools  satisfactorily  with  their  own  funds, 
without  a  share  of  the  Legislative  grant  and  without  exemption 
from  taxation  for  the  public  schools. 

In  certain  places,  like  TTinnipeg,  St.  Boniface,  Brandon,  and 
Portage  la  Prairie,  an  effort  might  be  made  to  put  the  Remedial 
Law  into  operation ;  but  the  absence  of  the  Legislative  grant  and 
the  litigation  sure  to  arise  over  the  exemption  from  public  school 
taxation  would  cripple  the  effort,  if  they  did  not  render  it  abortive. 

In  effect  then,  the  Remedial  Bill,  in  its  present  form,  is,  to 
use  a  trite  expression,  -'a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snai-e."  This 
fact  seems  to  be  practically  admitted  by  the  Antigonish  Casket, 
the  Catholic  newspaper  of  eastern  Xova  Scotia,  in  its  issue  of 
February  13th,  and  t)y  La  Ye  rite,  which  is  understood  to  reflect 
the  opinions  of  the  clerical  authorities  of  Quebec,  in  the  issue  of 
29th  February. 

It  is  clear  that  in  Manitoba  the  passing  of  the  Remedial  Bill 
will  be  of  no  substantial  benefit  to  the  Catholic  minority,  while  it 
will  tend  to  prevent  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  question  and  to 
antagonize  the  Local  Government  and  the  Protestant  majority, 
who  might  otherwise  be  willing  to  make  such  modifications  in 
the  existing  law  as  to  legalize  cor)cessions  similar  to  those  tolera- 
ted in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  recognized  as  being  on  the  whole  fairly  satisfactory.  Out- 
side of  Manitoba,  persistence  by  the  Dominion  Government  is 
likely  to  have  injurious  effects,  more  especially  in  Ontario,  where 
it  may  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  warfare  waged  for  so  many  years 
against  Catholic  separate  schools  bv  the  Conservative  party  under 
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four.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  Catholic  children  attend  the 
public  schools  where  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Twenty-seven  of  these  old  districts,  together  with  nine  newly  formed 
ones,  have  accepted  the  public  school  system  ;  making  a  total  of  thirty-six 
school  districts  now  under  Government  control. 

Of  the  newly  formed  districts  several  are  in  mixed  settlements,  the 
French  and  English  being  about  evenly  divided.  In  such  cases  I  find  that 
even  when  the  Catholics  have  full  control  of  the  district  they  generally  put 
in  one  English  trustee.  In  one  case  the  only  Protestant  in  the  district  was 
unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  school  board. 

Convent  schools  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  fees,  &c.,  are  in 
operation  at  the  following  places  : — "Winnipeg,  St.  Boniface,  St.  Norbert 
St.  Jean  Baptiste.  Ste  Anne,  St.  Pierre-Jolys,  St.  Francois  Xavier,  and 
Brandon.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  some  thirty-eight  schools  through- 
out the  province  still  conducted  as  separate  schools  and  supported  by  vol- 
untary subscriptions.     The  salaries  paid  in  all  such  cases  are  very  low." 

One  might  be  disposed  to  look  with  some  suspicion  upon  the 

statistics  of  this  officer,  and  upon  his  statements- as  to  the  feeling 

of  the  French  inhabitants  towards  the  law   which  appear  in  a 

later  portion  of  the  same  report.     However,  I  find  that  he  is  to  a 

great  extent  confirmed  by  Senator  Bernier,  late  superintendent  of 

Catholic  schools  in  Manitoba.     Speaking  of  the  Catholics  of  that 

Province  he  said,  in  addressing  the  Senate  on  April  25th,  1S95  : 

'  'Inducements  were  offered  to  them  by  the  Local  Government  through 
their  officers  to  attend  the  schools  without  entirely  sacrificing  their  views; 
and  they  thought  they  might  try  the  new  system.  It  is  not  on  account  of 
any  preference  for  the  public  schools  but  because  of  their  poverty  and  of 
the  peculiar  inducements  offered  to  them.  The  Local  Government  were 
anxious  to  have  some  of  our  schools  brought  under  the  law^  in  order  to  be 
able  to  base  an  argument  upon  the  change.  An  inspector  was  sent  to 
them  who  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  to  keej)  up  their  schools  the 
Government  would  not  be  too  exacting  about  compliance  with  the  i-egu- 
lations.  He  told  them  that  they  might  quietly  give  any  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  after  school  hours.  He  told  them  that  they  could  begin  and 
close  school  work  by  saying  the  ordinary  Catholic  prayers  and  even 
suggested  how  it  should  be  done.  Instead  of  opening  the  school  at  a 
certain  hour,  they  might  open  some  few  minutes  before, and  at  the  closing 
they  might  close  a  few  minutes  after  the  regular  hour,  so  that  they  might  be 
able  to  say  that  there  had  been  no  prayer  during  the  school  hours.  There 
are  forms  of  report  provided  by  the  Government.  I  have  been  informed 
by  certain  parties  that  the  teachers  of  those  schools  were  advised  that  if 
the  clause  as  to  religious  instruction  was  embarrassing  to  their  conscience, 
as  this  report  has  to  be  under  oath,  they  might  strike  out  that  clause.  It 
was  by  such  inducements,  contrary,  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  that  those 
schools,  in  their  poverty,  thought  they  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  presented  to  them  to  get  their  share  of  the  taxes  and  of  the 
Government  grant,  and  thereby  keep  up  their  schools." 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  districts  in  question  will 
give  up  the  advantages  which  they  now  enjoy,  for  the  purpose 
of  coming  under  the  operation  of  the  Remedial  Bill,  if  it  become 
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law ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  Senator  Bernier  will  seriously 
blame  them  if  they  fail  to  do  so.  They  would  gain  nothing  and 
would  lose  a  great  deal.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Local 
Government's  action  in  this  connection,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it 
shows  any  hostility  to  Catholic  schools  as  such ;  and  it  perhaps 
indicates  that,  if  the  existing  contest  with  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment were  at  an  end,  a  settlement  or  modus  vivendi  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned  might  be  found  without  any  radical  change  in 
the  existing  law.  In  the  rural  districts,  where  tlie  law  of  1890 
has  not  been  accepted,  the  Catholics  as  a  rule  are  not  well  enough 
off  to  maintain  their  schools  satisfactorily  with  their  own  funds, 
without  a  share  of  the  Legislative  grant  and  without  exemption 
from  taxation  for  the  public  schools. 

In  certain  places,  like  Winnipeg,  St.  Boniface,  Brandon,  and 
Portage  la  Prairie,  an  effort  might  be  made  to  put  the  Remedial 
Law  into  operation  ;  but  the  absence  of  the  Legislative  grant  and 
the  litigation  sure  to  arise  over  the  exemption  from  public  school 
taxation  would  cripple  the  effort,  if  they  did  not  render  it  abortive. 

In  effect  then,  tl)e  Remedial  Bill,  in  its  present  form,  is,  to 
use  a  trite  expression,  "a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare."  This 
fact  seems  to  be  practically  admitted  by  the  Antigonish  Cataket^ 
the  Catholic  newspaper  of  eastern  Nova  Scotia,  in  its  issue  of 
February  13th,  and  hx  La  Verite,  which  is  understood  to  reflect 
the  opinions  of  the  clerical  authorities  of  Qnebee,  in  the  issue  of 
29th  Feljruary. 

It  is  clear  that  in  Manitoba  the  passing  of  the  Remedial  Bill 
will  be  of  no  substantial  benefit  to  the  Catholic  minority,  while  it 
will  tend  to  prevent  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  question  and  to 
antagonize  the  Local  Government  and  the  Protestant  majority, 
who  might  otherwise  be  willing  to  make  such  modifications  in 
the  existing  law  as  to  legalize  concessions  similar  to  those  tolera- 
ted in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  l*rince  Edward  Island, 
and  recognized  as  being  on  thn  whole  fairly  satisfactory.  Out- 
side of  Manitol)a,  persistence  by  the  Dominion  Government  is 
likely  to  have  injurious  effects,  more  especially  in  Ontario,  where 
it  may  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  warfare  waged  for  so  many  years 
against  Catholic  separate  schools  bv  the  Conservative  party  under 
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the  leadership  of  Mr.  (now  Chief  Justice)  Meredith.  The  num- 
ber of  Catholic  children  of  an  age  to  attend  separate  schools  in 
Manitoba,  was,  as  appears  from  the  official  report  for  1886,  the 
last  to  which  I  have  had  access.about  4,100.  The  number  of  such 
children  qualified  to  attend  similar  schools  in  Ontario,  was,  in  1893, 
38,067.  The  Government's  po1  icy  proposes  to  expose  the  interests 
of  these  38,000  to  serious  injury  for  the  sake  of  benefits,  shown 
to  be  illusory,  to  the  4,100  in  Manitoba.  The  prospects  of  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  separate  schools  in  Ontario  would  be 
much  increased  if  the  Catholic  electors  of  that  province  were  now 
by  transferring  their  support  to  the  Conservatives,  to  alienate  the 
Liberals,  who,  under  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  have  been  their  staunch 
friends  in  the  past.  In  any  case,  the  passing  of  the  Bill  will 
cause  a  continuance  of  the  present  mischievous  and  regrettable 
agitation,  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  all  classes. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  Remedial  Bill,  as  being  an  undue  in- 
terference with  provincial  rights ;  because,  the  rights  of  the 
province,  are  those  secured  by  the  Manitoba  Act,  which  under- 
takes to  provide,  by  action  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion,  protec- 
tion for  the  educational  rights  of  the  minority  in  the  provine3. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  convinced  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case— some  of  which  I  have  discussed — Mr. 
Laurier's  policy  of  inquiry  and  conciHation  would,  if  adopted, 
be  far  better  for  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  not  only  in 
Manitoba  but  in  Ontario  and  all  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  than  that  of  the  Government,  as  embodied  in  the 
attempt  to  pass  the  Bill.  I  was  for  thirteen  years  a  commissioner 
of  schools  for  the  City  of  Halifax ;  and  my  experience  in  that 
.  capacity  has  satisfied  me  that  good  tempered  appeals  to  the  gener- 
osity and  sense  of  justice  of  our  Protestant  fellow-citizens  will 
nearly  always  gain  recognition  for  our  reasonable  claims  and  due 
regard  for  our  conscientious  convictions  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  anything  in  the  nature  of  aggression  or  coercion  is  almost 
certain  to  lead  to  resistance  and  failure.  In  Ontario  the  experi- 
ence has  been  much  the  same.  Various  amendments  to  the 
original  Separate  School  Act,  which  were  needed  to  place  the 
Catholic   schools  upon    a  satisfactory  footing,    have  been  made 
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from  time  to  time,  without  appeals  to  any  power  other  than  the 
spirit  of  toleration  and  the  sense  of  justice    of  the  overwhelm- 
ing Protestant  majority  of  that  great  province.       Human  nature 
is  much  the  same  in  Manitoba  as  in  Nova  Scotia  or  Ontario  ;  and 
the  attempt  by  the   Dominion  Parliament  at  the  present  time  to 
set  up  separate  schools  in  Manitoba  under  the  provisions  of  the 
so-called  Remedial  Bill,  against  the  strong  protests  and  hostility 
of  the  Government,  Legislature  and  electorate  of  that  province, 
is  fore-doomed  to  failure.       If  the  attempted   Dominion  legisla- 
tion were  abandoned,  and  friendly  negotiations,  looking  to  volun- 
tary action  on  the  part  of  Manitoba,  entered   into,  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  a  few  months  would  see  the  substantial  grievances  of 
the  Catholic  minority  in  the  province  removed  and  the  whole 
country  at  peace.    To  those  who  join  in  the  petition  of  the  Litany, 
that  God  may  "  vouchsafe  to  grant  peace  and  unity  to  all  Christian 
people,"  this  is   a  consummation   devoutly    to   be   wished  ;  and, 
whatever  the   effect  of  Mr.   Laurier's  policy  may   be  upon  the 
prospects  of  his  party,  it  seems  to  deserve   for   him  the  blessing 
promised  to  the  peacemakers. 

CONCLUSION. 

To  sum  up  :  the  Government  of  Canada   made,  to  say  the 
least,  a  most  serit.ns  mistake  in  failing  to  disallow  the  Manitoba 
School  Acts  of  1890  :  then  they  allowed  things  to  drift  for  about 
five  years  :    then  again — after  the  last  decision  of  tlie  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  English  Privy  Council — when    they    should 
have  been  deliberate  in  their  action  and  regardful  of  the  feelings 
of  Manitoba,  they  were  hasty  and   arbitrary  ;    while  since  last 
June  they  have  been   weak,  uncertain   and  divided   in   policy. 
The    passing  of  a  remedial  law  is  a  very  serious  act,  fraught  with 
much  possible  evil,  and  one  which  should  not  be  undertaken,  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort  and  when  all  other  means  have  been  used 
and  liave  failed  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.     But  when  the 
time  for  action  has  arrived,   the   remedial     measure  shuuld   be 
thorough  and  complete.     The  so-called  Remedial  Bill,  while  it  ex- 
hibits   the  features  of  coercion   in    its    intrusion    into  what   is 
usually     the   sphere   of    provincial    legislation,    is,   as  has  been 
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shown,  utterly  unsaited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  said  to  be 
intended,  is  calculated  to  cause  the  most  disturbance  with  the 
least  corresponding  benefit,  and  has  not  even  the  solitary  merit  of 
being  final. 

Having  looked  at  the  record  of  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  Manitoba  school  question  and  having  ex- 
amined the  Remedial  Bill,  I  return  now  to  the  question  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and  say  that  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  Bill  in  question,  is  not  such  a  measure  as  a  Catholic  member 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  should  vote  for.  It  is  calculated 
to  do  no  good,  but  rather  harm  to  Catholic  interests  in  Manitoba, 
and  to  cause  serious  injurj'  to  the  Canadian  people  as  a  whole. 
While  I  do  not  question  the  right  of  any  Catholic  member, who  can 
satisfy  himself  that  the  Bill  is  likely  to  improve  the  position  of 
his  co-religionists  in  the  matter  of  education,,  to  vote  for  it,  I 
shall  feel  it  my  duty,  as  a  Catholic  and  as  a  citizen,  to  vcl( 
against  it,  should  it  come  before  the  Senate,  in  anything  like  its 
present  condition. 

L.  G.  POWER. 

Ottawa,  3rd  March,  1S96. 
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ON  THE 

MANITOBA   SCHOOL    QUESTION 

BY 

HON.  GEORGE   E.   FOSTER 

MINISTER  OF  FINANCE. 

Delivered  in  the  house  of  Commons,  March  13TH,  1096. 

(from  HANSARD,   REVISED.) 

]\Ir.  FOSTER.— I  ventvire  to  ask  the  House  for  its  consideration  for  a  few 
moments  of  some  remarks,  even  at  this  late  stage  in  the  discussion  of  a  pretty  thor- 
oughly discussed  subject,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  and  reviewing  arguments 
and  facts  which  probably  have  not  the  merit  of  complete  novelty  to  the  members 
present.  I  think  1  shall  commence  mj'' remarks  by  being  a  little  unorthodox,  and 
that  may  be  pleasant  to  my  hon.  friend  (Sir  Richard  Cartwright)  who  sits  just 
opposite  to  me.  The  remark  I  shall  commence  with  is  this— that  I  am  not  of  the 
opinion  that  the  question  at  present  before  the  House  is  intrinsically  either  the  most 
important  or  the  most  difficult  question  thathas  engaged  the  attention  of  this  Parlia- 
ment from  confederation  up  to  the  present  time.  My  vie\v^  is  that  the  question,  in- 
trinsicallj',  is  a  plain  and  simple  one,  and  that  the  great  difficulty  which  surrounds  it, 
and  the  importance  which  attaches  to  it  at  the  present  time  is  due  rather  to  the  com- 
plication with  it  of  side  issues,  which,  in  a  legitimate  sense,  do  not  belong  to  the 
question  at  all.  And  before  I  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  question  proper,  I  wish 
to  eliminate  these,  and  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  each. 

Not  a  Qnestion  of  Provincial  Rights. 

The  first  of  these  questions  which  is  brought  up  in  connection  with  the  case 
properly  before  the  House  is  that  of  provincial  rights.  The  assertion  is  made  in  this 
House,  and  in  the  country  as  well,  that  for  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  attempt  to 
legislate  on  this  subject  is  to  interfere  with  and  invade  provincial  rights.  I  beg  to 
state  my  humble  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  fairly  maintained  either  in  this  House  or 
in  the  country,  looking  to  the  distribution  of  powers  by  the  Confederation  Act, 
where  the  jurisdiction  is  plain  and  unequivocal,  that  for  this  Parliament  to  exercise 
its  powers,  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction  is  to  interfere  with  any  rights  that  belong  to 
the  province  in  question,  at  this  time,  or  of  any  other  province,  if  tliis  question 
touching  any  other  province,  were  to  come  up.  This  side  issue  has  taken  the  popular 
form  of  a  cry,  "  Hands  off  Manitoba."  In  reality  it  seems  to  me  the  proper  opinion, 
that  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  that  carried  out  by  the  practice  of  this 
country  up  to  the  present  time,  is  not  embodied  in,  that  cry,  but  would  be  better 
expressed  in  the  statement  that  the  majority  of  Manitoba  should  have  kept  "  hands 
off"  the  privileges  of  a  minority,  wliich  privileges  were  given  under  the  constitu- 
tion,  and  were  supposed  to  be  secured  to  them  by  the  constitution. 

Not  a  Question  of  Separate  Schools. 

Another  side  issue  that  is  brought  up  is  the  question  of  separate  schools,  and 
men  range  themselves  in  opposition  to  remedial  legislation,  because,  forsooth,  they 
do  not  believe  in  the  prmciple  of  separate  scliools.  Sir,  the  question  whether 
separate  schools  should,  or  should  not,  i>e  established  is  one  which  might  well  have 
been  debated  in  18f).j  when  that  system  was  adopted  for  tlie  province  of  Ontario  ;  it 
is  one  which  might  well  have  been  debated  upon  priiui)»lo  lu  1H07  and  IbTO  when 
these  schools  were  being  perpetuated  under  tlie  Confederation  Acts.  But  it  is  not  a 
principle  which  is  at  stake  to-day  in  the  least  degree  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe 
that  I  have  no  right  to  take  my  jtreference,  on  that  principle  into  consideration  in 
the  least  on  this  occasion,  but  that  T  fun  nnw  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  question 
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ciple  A^■as  settled  once  and  for  all  in  regard  to  the  minority's  right  by  the  fathers 'cf 
confederation  and  embodied  in  the  constitution  itself. 

Noc  a  Crusade  for  Extension  of  Separate  Schools. 

It  is  also  stated  as  a  side  argument,  out  whicii  mnuences  some  people  in  this  House 
and  is  meant  to  inflaence  more  people  outside  this  House,  that  this  is  but  the  first 
step  in  a  separate  school  crusade,  and  that  if  this  legislation  takes  place  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Manitoba,  upon  that  result  will  be  built  an  aggressive  campaign  for  the 
adoption  of  separate  schools  in  the  other  provinces.  That  was  expressed  by  my  hon. 
friend  from  West  York  (Mr. Wallace);  that  was  also  given  voice  to  by  my  hon.  friend 
from  Grey  (Mr.Sproule),  who  made,  I  think,  a  somewhat  important  and  a  somewhat 
venturesome  assertion  ;  and  I  call  it  to  his  mind  now,  in  the  interest  of  fair  and  just 
debate.  I  find  that  in  his  address  to  this  House,  as  printed  in  the  "  Hansard,"  he 
made  this  statement,  after  advancing  the  argument  that  this  was  but  the  first  step 
in  a  crusade  for  the  pressing  of  separate  schools  upon  the  North-west,  and  then  upon 
the  other  provinces  : 

"  The  School  Bill  passed  in  the  North-west  assembly  has  been  held  in  abeyance, 
and  has  not  yet  received  the  assent  of  the  Dominion  Government.  Why  is  it  held  in 
abeyance?    Because  the  clergy  do  not  approve  of  it." 

I  ask  mj-  hon.  fi'iend  now  to  give  to  this  House  the  ground  for  his  assertion  as 
there  made. 

Mr.  SPROULE. — The  ground  of  my  assertion  is  a  reply  made  by  Archbishop 
Langevin  at,  I  think,  eitlier  Prince  Albert  or  Edmonton,  saving  that  it  was  not 
acceptable,  and  that  the  same  principle  was  at  stake  there  as  here. 

Mr.  FOSTER. — Then  I  wish  to  tell  my  hon.  friend  that  he  never  should  have 
made  a  statement  of  that  kind.  The  fact  that  Archbishop  Langevin  faid  in  the 
North-west  that  a  school  ordinance  was  not  acceptable  to  the  clergy  may  be  a  fact ; 
that  this  ordinance  was  not  assented  to  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  may  be  a  fact  ; 
but  when  my  hon.  friend  puts  those  two  facts  together  as  cause  and  sequence,  I  wish 
to  tell  him  that  he  is  not  warranted  in  doing  so  by  any  rule  of  logic,  and  I  wish  to 
tell  him  more,  that  there  is  not  the  first  scintilla  of  truth  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  SPROULE.— The  report  of  his  speech  must  be  all  wrong  then! 

Mr.  FOSTER.— The  report  of  whose  speech  ? 

Mr,  SPROULE.— Archbishop  Langevin's. 

Mr.  FOSTER.— Who  made  that  speech  ?  It  is  well  to  ask  whether  the  speech  if 
made  by  Archbishop  Langevin  bears  out  the  charge  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr,  SPROULE. — It  Avas  reported  to  be  made  by  Archbishop  Langevin. 

Mr,  FOSTER. — If  made  by  Archbishop  Langevin  or  if  made  by  ten  thousand 
archbishops,  the  hon.  gentleman  would  yet  have  no  ground  in  logic  or  in  truth  for 
making  the  assertion  he  made  here  the  other  day,  which  was,  not  that  Archbishop 
Langevin  did  not  agree  with  the  ordinance,  but  that  the  Government  held  it  in 
abeyance  because  the  clergy  did  not  approve  of  it.  This  assertion,  carried  as  broadly 
as  newspapers  will  carry  his  speech,  was  meant,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  raising 
prejudice  and  opposition  to  this  legislation  amongst  the  Protestant  people  of  this 
country,  and  fan  those  fires  which  my  hon.  friends  there  and  my  hon.  friends  here 
so  much  deplore. 

Mr.  SPROULE.     if  tne  speech  was  not  correct,  why  was  it  not  contradicted  ? 

Mr.  BERGERON, — There  were  so  many  lies  said  about  him.  that  he  could  not 
contradict  them  all 

Not  a  Question  of  Catholic  vs.  Protestant. 

•  Mr,  FOSTER, — Another  question  was  brought  up,  both  incidentally  and  directiy 
in  this  House,  by  my  hon.  friend  from  West  York,  and  caught  up  in  the  country, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  used  by  a  great  many  respectable  papers  of  the  country, 
and  that  is  that  this  Bill  as  it  is  presented  to  Parliament,  is  but  another  phase  of  the 
old  strife  and  the  old  war  between  creeds,  Irefu.se  to  look  upon  this  question  in 
that  light  in  tlie  least  degree.  This  is  not  a  (luestion  of  Catholics  and  Pi'otcstants, 
it  is  a  simple  question  of  the  right  of  minorities,  some  of  those  minorities  Ijoing 
Protestant  and  some  of  them  being  Catholic.  I  am  sorry  that  men  in  this  House, 
and  men  outside  of  the  House,  cannot  approach  a  simple  question  of  fact  of  that  kind 
without  isnporting  into  it  the  spirit  of  that  discussion  which  raged  with  virulence 
in  past  yeai's,  but  which  we  were  hoping,  in  these  more  advanced  days,  would  find 
less  food  for  its  sustenance,  and  less  scope  for  its  work. 

Not  a  Question  of  Party. 

This  question  is  also  complicated  by  the  strife  of  partisanship,  and  I  am  not 
saying  that  parties  on  both  sides  have  not  contributed  to  the  difficulties  of  settling 
this  question,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  100  or  200  sensible  men  brought 
together   free  from  these  side  issues  and  prejudices  and  partisanship,  meeting 
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together  and  taking  up  this  question,  thoroughly  and  judicially  considering  it,  would 
come  to  a  conclusion  in  a  very  short  time  as  to  the  rights  of  the  question,  and  would 
settle  it  as  it  ought  to  be  cettled,  and  as  I  believe  it  will  yet  be  settled 

The  Simple  Question, 

So  I  say  that  what  we  ought  to  do  in  a  discussion  of  this  Jdnd,  having  the 
responsibility  of  members  of  Parliament,  is  to  brush  aside  all  side  questions  of  inter- 
ference with  provincial  rights,  the  suggestion  of  its  being  a  first  step  in  a  crusade 
for  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  in  other  provinces,  the  suggestion  of  its 
being  a  decision  to  be  made  on  the  merits  of  separate  schools  or  otherwise,  and  the 
side  issue  that  this  is  a  question  which  should  marshal  the  old  strife  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  I  say  that  we  ought  to  brush  aside  partisanship  as  well  ; 
that  we  ought  to  come  down  to  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  this  question  as  it 
arises  under  the  constitution,  and  as  it  aftects  the  rights  of  minorities  which  were 
legislated  for  under  that  constitution.  It  seems  to  me.  Sir,  that  there  are  but  three 
points  of  view  fi-om  which  it  would  be  possible  to  discuss  a  question  of  this  kind. 
One  is  to  take  up  the  question  de  novo,  and  I  think  we  are  precluded  from  doing 
that,  because  it  was  discussed  before,  and  as  a  result  of  that  discussion  it  has  been 
embodied  in  two  compacts  which  now  have  force  in  this  country,  the  confederation 
compact  and  the  Manitoba  compact.  Or  we  could  take  it  up  as  a  question  which  has 
come  to  us  under  a  constitution  which  is  binding,  but  in  which  constitution  this  is 
an  unwise  provision.  If  we  look  upon  it  in  that  light,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
not  to  deprive  a  minority  of  its  rights  under  that  constitution,  which  is  binding, 
because  we  think  one  of  its  provisions  is  unwise;  but  we  should  go  to  the  constitution 
itself,  and  discuss  and  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  better,  in  the  light  of 
thirty  years'  experience  that  has  been  shed  upon  it,  that  that  constitution 
should  be  revised.  The  third  point  of  view,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  only 
practical  point  of  view,  is  to  discuss  it  it  in  the  light  of  a  clause  in  the  constitution 
which  is  binding,  and  which,  taking  all  the  circumstances  of  this  country  into 
account,  is  not  only  binding,  but  is  a  wise  provision  of  the  constitution  as  well 

The  Principles  of  Good  Faith  and  Toleration. 

Now,  Sir,  with  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  wish  to  proceed  a  little  nearer  to 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  and  in  doing  that,  let  me  premise  one  thing.  I 
believe  every  member  in  this  House  Avill  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  good  faith 
is  an  absolutely  essential  condition  of  social,  commercial,  political  and  national  life 
the  wide  world  over.  The  forms  of  hxw,  the  contracts  between  individuals,  the 
agreements  between  parties,  the  treaties  which  bind  nations  together,  are  after  all, 
simply  the  partial  and  fragmentary  embodiment  of  that  principle  of  good  faith 
which,  the  wide  world  through,  forms  the  effective  and  the  absolutely  necessary 
basis  of  social  and  commercial  and  national  progress  and  advancement.    Sir,  this 

Principle  of  good  faith  is  magnified  in  the  case  6t  a  nation  which  is  composed  of 
ifferent  classes,  different  creeds  and  different  races  ;  and  it  becomes  more  sacred 
when  it  has  effect  as  a  principle  in  the  transactions  of  nations  with  nations,  and  is 
raised,  as  you  may  say,  up  to  an  international  plane.    Along   with  that  element  of 

good  faith  tJiere  is  the  accompanying  principle  or  element  of  a  broad  and  generous 
ileration,  which  must  have  place  in  social  life,  which  must  have  place  in  every 
phase  of  life,  and  without  which  the  woi-k  of  the  world  and  the  progress  of  the 
world  would  be  poor  and  meagre  indeed.  These  two  principles  of  good  faith  and  a 
broad  and  generous  toleration  are  principles  which  have  nowhere  been  more 
strongly  illustrated  than  in  the  growth,  in  the  progress  and  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world,  I  mean  the  British  Empire.  Great  Britain  is 
a  nation  which  has  been  distinguished  by  the  tenacity  with  which  she  held  to  every 
compact  and  every  agrcoment.  She  has  been  distinguished  no  less  by  that  spirit  of 
generous  and  broad  toleration  with  which  she  has  treated  every  religion,  every 
class  of  nationality  which  form  the  components  ot  her  great  Empire.  Now,  Sir. 
these  two  principles  of  good  faith  and  toleration  are  the  very  principles  which 
underlie  our  constitution,  and  especially  those  clauses  of  the  constitution  under 
which  the  present  question  arises,  and  \\»liich  have  to  do  with  the  educational  rights 
of  minorities  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

Is  there  a  Compact? 

_  The  first  question,  then,  for  me  to  solve  when  I  approach  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  is  this  :  Is  there  any  compact  or  agreement  arrived  at  in  this  country 
and  embodied  in  the  constitution  under  which  we  live  which  has  first  to  be  con- 
sidered be  fox'o  we  can  give  our  decision  ujion  this  question?  The  answer  is  plain 
and  definite.  There  is  a  compact  in  the  cunHtitution  of  confederation;  there  is  a 
second  compact  in  the  constitution  of  M.mitoba,  ratified  by  the  British  Parliament, 
and  under  which  she  became  a  part  of  tliis  Dominion. 

It  is  an  idea  which  has  currency  in  the  country,  that  for  these  compact  clauses 
in  the  constitution  and  for  the  protection  of  minority  schools  in  this  countrv  the 


Catholics  were  sole  movers,  and  are  responsible  for  their  introduction  into  this  con- 
stitution. The  questioa  has  been  so  threshed  out  in  this  House  that  I  imagine  there 
is  no  hon.  member  sitting  within  tliese  walls  who  for  a  moment  takes  that  view. 
But  the  idea  is  yet  prevalent  in  the  country,  and  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
properly  and  thoroughly  understood  before  we  can  get  at  the  proper  basis  for  a 
settlement  of  this  matter.  What  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  That  this  question  of  a 
guard  in  the  constitution,  in  form  of  an  appeal  clause  in  favour  of  religious  minor- 
ities as  regards  educational  work  was  not  raised  in  any  case  by  the  Catholics  of 
any  province  which  came  into  confederation  in  1867.  It  was  not  a  question  raised 
by  the  Catholic  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  not  a  question  raised  by  the  Catholic 
minority  in  New  Brunswick,  it  was  not  a  question  raised  by  the  Catholic  majority 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  it  was  not  a  question  raised  by  the  Catholic  minority 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  By  whom  was  it  raised  ?  Simply  and  solely  by  the 
Protestant  minority  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  that  point  is  one  that  must  be 
settled  and  thoroughly  settled  in  our  minds  as  being  an  important  element  in  the 
consideration  of  tlie  question. 

Mr.  WALLACE.— Permit  me  to  ask  a  question.  If  it  was  not  asked  by  the 
Protestant  majority  of  Ontario,  how  did  it  become  part  of  the  constitution  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  Hon.  George  Brown  and  otliers? 

Mr.  FOSTER.— If  the  hon.  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  proceed  I  will  answer 
that  question  in  due  course,  and  I  will  answer  it  thoroughly.  Arising  out  of  long 
years  of  sectarian  and  religious  strife  under  United  Canada,  opinions  and  con- 
victions in  reference  to  this  matter  became  gradually  modified,  and,  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  provinces  came  together  at  Quebec  to  take  up,  discuss  and 
settle  articles  of  confederation,  these  convictions  rapidly  and  definitely  resolved 
themselves  into  the  determination  that  it  should  be  laid  down  in  the  constitution  of 
the  country  that  whatever  rights  and  privileges  religious  minorities  had  in  the 
provinces  at  the  time  of  confederation  should  maintain  their  status  quo  and  should 
not  be  changed.  And  so  the  first  paragraph  of  the  educational  clauses  of  the  con- 
federation resolutions  gave  by  general  consent  to  the  provinces  the  power  to  deal 
with  respect  to  education : 

"  Saving  the  rights  and  privileges  which  Catholic  or  Protestant  minorities  in 
both  Canadas  may  possess  as  to  their  denominational  schools  at  the  time  when 
the  union  goes  into  operation." 

The  only  change  which  took  place  in  that  clause  was  this,  that  instead  of  its 
being  confined  to  both  Canadas,  it  was  broadened  to  include  the  provinces  which 
entered  confederation. 

The  Protestant  Minority  Not  Satisfied. 

But,  Sir,  was  that  satisfactory  to  the  Protestant  minority  of  the  province  of 
Quebec?  It  was  not.  The  Protestant  minority  of  Quebec,  led  by  Hon.  Mr.  Gait 
and  others,  refused  to  discuss  the  articles  of  confederation,  refused  to  accept  the 
fact  of  confederation  unless  something  else  was  done  to  make  the  Protestant  minor- 
ity secure  not  only  in  the  rights  which  they  possessed,  for  this  security  was  fairly 
well  given  to  them  by  the  clause  I  have  read,  but  to  those  for  which  they  had  been 
agitating,  which  they  did  not  then  possess  and  which  they  wished  to  possess. 
There  were  only  two  ways  by  which  these  additional  powers  could  be  got :  either  by 
legislation  in  the  Pai'liament  of  United  Canada  before  confederation  came  into 
operation,  under  which  state  of  things  they  would  have  been  secured  by  the  general 
clause  I  have  read  ;  or  else  by  placing  another  clause  in  the  constitution,  so  that 
when  they  got  those  rights  after  confederation  they  would  have  them  secured  to 
them  by  the  dominant  power  of  confederation,  acting  through  the  Federal 
Parliament.  This  was  a  question  brought  up,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Galfc. 
And  hovv  was  it  settled  in  the  end  ?  It  was  attempted  to  be  settled  by  legislation 
in  the  provincial  parliament  which  was  promised  in  1865,  but  which  was  not 
brought  down  ;  which  was  brought  down  in  1866,  but  which,  owing  to  complications 
which  arose,  was  not  passed  ;  which  it  was  then  promised  by  Sir  George  Cartier  and 
other  French  leaders  would  be  enacted  by  the  Quebec  legislature  after  confederation 
had  gone  into  force.  On  the  strength  of  "that  promise,  evincing  again  the  good  faith 
which  existed  between  parties  at  that  time  «s  regards  promises  made  one  to  the 
other,  on  the  good  faith  of  that  promise  for  eflScient  and  full  legislation  for  the 
Protestant  minority  confederation  was  accepted,  and  a  clause  was  placed  in  the 
constitution  which  should  make  this  post-union  legislation  secure  for  all  time  to 
come?  This  clause  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gait  and  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  other  delegates  reads  as  follows :— 

"  And  in  any  province  where  a  system  of  separate  or  dissentient  schools  by  law 
obtains,  or  where  the  local  legislature  may  hereafter  adopt  a  system  of  separate 
schools,  an  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  Governor  in  Council  of  the  general  govern- 
ment from  the  acts  and  decisions  of  the  local  authorities  which  may  affect  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  minority  in  the  matter  of  education. 
And  the  general  parliament  shall  have  power  by  the  last  resort  to  legislate  on  the 
subject." 


The  effect  of  embodying  this  clause  in  the  constitution  is  that  any  post-union 
legislation  such  as  has  been  promised  to  the  Protestant  minority  consummated 
after  confederation  would  be  secured  through  the  appeal  to  the  general  Parliament 
and  through  the  dominant  power  of  that  Parliament,  which  was  supposed  at  that 
time  to  be  sufficient  and  to  be  relied  upon  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority  thus 
confided  to  its  care.  Hon.  Mr.  Gait  and  the  Pi-otestants  of  Quebec  accepted  that 
settlement  and  accepted  it  loyally.  It  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  Protestant 
minority  of  their  entrance  into  confederation.  I  want  to  make  this  point  as  clear  as 
it  is  true,  that  Quebec  Protestants  refused  to  enter  into  confederation  unless  what 
they  regarded  as  essential  to  them  in  the  way  of  separate  schools,  and  which  could 
only  be  granted  by  the  Quebec  legislature  after  confederation,  was  absolutely 
secured  to  them  by  such  a  clauas. 

Now,  Sir,  this,  as  I  hare  stated,  was  an  aii  icle  which  was  placed  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Canada,  not  smuggled  into  it,  but  placed  in  it  atter  years  of  discussion,  and 
with  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  fathers  of  confederation.  More  than  that,  Sir, 
this  clause  was  not  only  put  in  that  way,  but  the  whole  Educational  Section  was 
put  in  against  the  protest  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  Catholics  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  John  Sandfleld  Macdonald,  who  objected  to  it,  and  who  was  quiie  wiTRng, 
as  far  as  the  Catholic  minority  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  elsewhere  were  con- 
cerned, that  their  rights  should  rest  upon  the  good  feeling  and  the  sense  of  fair-p3«v 
of  the  local  legislatures.  But,  Sir,  the  whole  Educational  Section  was  confiiniied 
and  included  the  additional  guard  pressed  for  as  a  sine  qua  non  by  the  Protestant 
minority  of  Quebec,  and  that  sine  qua  non  is  simplj',  as  I  have  stated,  of  value  and 
worth  to  them,  as  it  depends  upon  an  appeal  to  this  Parliament,  and  the  good  faith 
and  power  of  this  Parliament  to  protect  them  in  the  matter  of  their  appeal. 

Mr.  McCarthy. — where  does  the  hon.  gentleman  mean,  that  Mr.  Sandfield 
Macdonald  moved  and  spoke  about  that  ?  My  recofleckion  is  that  he  was  not  one  of 
the  fathers  of  confederation. 

Mr.  FOSTER. — He  was  not,  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  Parliament, 
where  this  was  discussed. 

Mr.  EDGAR.— He  was  strongly  opposed  to  confederation. 

Mr.  FOSTER. — That  may  be  but  he  discussed  the  articles  of  confederation. 
He  expressed  opinions  with  regard  to  them,  and  no  doubt  expressed  the  opinions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  minority  in  the  province  of  Ontario  in  reference  to  them.  And, 
since  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  McCarthy)  wishes  to  know  what  John  Sandfield 
Macdonald  stated,  it  is  this  : 

"  I,  as  a  Catholic,  take  the  ground  that  1  prefer  my  people  to  trust  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  majority  in  Ontario,  as  the  minority  in  Quebec  should  trust  to  the 
majority  there,  rather  than  to  have  any  divided  power  on  the  question  of  education.' 

And  he  moved : 

"  That  the  following  words  be  added  to  the  original  motion: — 'And  that  it  be 
an  instruction  to  the  said  committee  to  consider  whether  any  constitutional 
restriction  which  shall  exclude  from  the  local  legislature  of  upper  Canada  the  entire 
control  and  direction  of  education,  subject  only  to  tlie  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  general  Parliament,  is  not  calculated  to  create  widespread  dissatisfaction,  and 
tend  to  foster  and  create  jealousy  and  strife  between  the  various  religious  bodies  in 
'lat  section  of  the  province.'  " 

That  amendement  was  debated,  and.  Sir,  the  result  of  the  debate  in  the  vote  was^ 
that  it  was  negatived  by  an  almost  overwhelming  majority,  the  figures  standing 
8  for  and  95  against.  Now,  Sir,  not  only  was  that  article  put  in  the  constitution 
after  discussion,  and  after  an  antecedent  strife  of  half  a  century  in  this  country, 
but.  Sir,  it  was  put  in  by  and  with  the  f  nil  consent  of  men  of  both  shades  of  politics, 
and  of  men  of  the  very  strongest  personal  feeling  in  opposition  to  tlio  principle  of 
separate  schools.  To  show  the  importance  of  the  question  to  the  Quebec  mfnority, 
and  the  views  of  the  strong  men  of  the  time  let  me  quote : 

Sir  A.  T.  Gait  said  : 

"  This  was  a  question  in  which  in  Lower  Canada  they  must  all  feel  the  greatest 
interest,  and  in  respect  to  which  more  misapprehension  might  be  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  minds,  at  any  rate  of  the  Protestant  population,  than  in  regard  to  anything 
else  connected  with  the  whole  scheme  of  federation." 

Mr.  Holton,  representing  the  English  Protestants,  said  : 

"  The  English  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  desire  to  know  what  is  to  be  done 
in  the  matter  of  education  before  the  final  voice  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  pro- 
nounced on  the  question  of  federation." 

Sir  John  Macdonald  replied  : 

"  Before  confederation  is  adopted  the  Government  would  bring  down  a  measure 
to  amend  the  school  law  of  Lower  Canada  protecting  the  rights  of  the  minority." 

Sir  John  Ro"e  said  : 

"  I  know  you  must  satLsfy  them  that  their  interests  for  all  time  to  come  are 
safe,  that  the  interests  of  the  minority  arc  hedged  round  with  such  safemiards  that 
tkose  who  eom«  after  vis  will  f«el  tkat  they  ar«  prot*ct«d  i»  all  they  hold  dear." 


Sir  George  Cartier,  a  Catholic  and  a  Frenchman,  m  reply  to  a  question  of  Sir 
John  Rose,  said : 

"  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  in  that  law  there  will  be  a  provision 
that  will  secure  the  Protestant  minority  in  Lower  Canada  such  management  and 
control  over  their  schools  as  will  satisfy  them." 

SirE.  P.  Tachesaid: 

"  Mr.  Sanborn  gave  expression  to  the  fear  that  the  Protestant  English  element  of 
Lower  Canada  would  be  in  danger  if  this  measure  should  pass.  But  if  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legislatm-e  were  insensate  enough  and  wicked  enough  to  commit 
some  flagrant  act  of  injustice  against  the  English  Protestant  portion  of  tlie  com- 
munity they  would  be  checked  by  the  General — that  is  the  Federal  Government." 

Hon.  Mr.  Lafi-amboise  said  : 

"  There  is  one  certain  fact  and  that  is  that  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  have 
said  to  the  Government  '  Pass  a  measure  which  shall  guarantee  to  us  tlie  stability 
and  protection  of  our  educational  system  and  of  our  religious  institutions  and  we 
will  support  your  scheme  of  confederation ;  unless  you  do  we  will  never  support  you 
because  we  do  not  wish  to  place  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  local  legislature,  tbi-ee- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  which  will  be  Catholics.'  I  admit  that  in  doing  this  they 
have  only  done  their  duty,  for  who  can  say  after  all  what  ten  years  may  bi'ing  forth. 

Hon.  George  Brown  said  . 

"  It  is  confessedly  one  of  tlie  concessions  from  our  side  that  have  to  be  made  to 
secure  this  great  measure  of  reform.  But  surely,  I  for  one  have  not  tlie  slightest 
hesitation  in  accf;pting  it  as  a  necessary  coiadition  of  the  scheme  of  union,  and 
doubly  acceptable  must  it  be  in  the  eyes  of  gentlemen  opposite,  who  were  the 
authors  of  the  Bill  of  1863." 

Hon.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  who  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  confederation,  and  who 
took  part  in  these  discussions,  said,  as  late  as  March,  1890 : 

"In  what  spirit  was  the  new  constitution  framed?  It  ivas  a  compromise  all 
round,  and  an  essential  part  of  that  compromise — so  essential  that  without  it  con- 
federation could  never  have  taken  place — was  the  provision  by  which  the  separate 
schools  of  Ontario,  and  the  Protestant  dissentient  schools  of  Quebec,  were  guar- 
anteed by  the  Imperial  enactment. 

"  But  for  this  being  guaranteed,  we  would  have  had  no  Dominion  Parliament 
with  its  present  limited  powei's,  and  no  provincial  legislatures  with  their  powers." 

Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  not  an  upholder  of  the  separate  schools  system, 
said  when  speaking  against  John  Sandfield  Macdonald's  motion  • 

"  Though  I  am  against  the  separate  school  -system,  I  am  willing  to  accept  this 
confederation  even  though  it  perpetuates  a  small  number  of  sepai'ate  schools. 
Under  the  present  legislative  union  we  are  powerless  in  any  movement  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  separate  system ;  it  is  even  very  doubtful  if  we  could  resist  the 
demands  for  its  extension  "We  will  not  be  in  a  worse  position  under  the  new 
system,  and  in  one  respect  we  will  havo  a  decided  advantage,  in  that  no  further 
change  can  be  made  by  the  separate  school  advocates.  Wc  will  thus  substitute 
certainty  for  uncertainty.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  hon,  member  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  for  anj  purpose  to  move  this  resolution." 

And  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  who  headed  this  agitation,  who  was  the  prime  mover  in 
bringing  this  question  to  its  flnal  resting  place  in  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
in  his  pamphlet,  published  in  1876,  referring  to  the  circumstances,  said  : 

"  Much  of  the  principle  and  mode  of  taxation,  separate  management  and  other 
important  points  are  not  secured  by  the  Act  of  confederation,  but  rest  upon  the 
provincial  statute  of  Quebec ;  that  is  subject  to  repeal  if  not  prevented  by  the  veto 
power." 

And  ^  the  only  certainty  i. for  ^  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  lies  in  their 
appeal  to  this  Pari iJiment  and  in  tlie  good  faith  and  dominant  power  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, So,  Sir,  what  I  wish  to  draw  from  this  is  that  in  the  Confederation  Act  itself 
there  is  this  compact,  deliberately  entered  into,  and  acquiesced  in  by  men  of  all  shades 
of  party  politics  and  religious  belief  ;  and  what  I  want  to  add  to  that  is  this,  that  the 
very  essence  of  the  Quebec  Protestant  minority's  demand  was  post-union  legislation, 
which  depends  entirely  on  the  article  of  the  constitution  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
appeal  before  us  at  this  moment. 

Nothing  more  than  the  above  can  fitly  exemplify  the  good  faith  and  the  toler- 
ation, leading  to  compromise  and  to  harmony,  which  distinguished  the  fathers  of 
confederation,  growing  up  as  they  did  in  a  troubled  period,  having  expex'ience  of 
strifes  that  arose  from  contested  religious  beliefs,  and  meeting  on  this  common 
ground  of  permanent  security  for  the  sake  of  confederation  and  for  its  advance- 
ment thereafter. 

The  Compact  of  1870. 

3ut,  Sir,  there  is  a  second  compact  which  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  that  is,  the  Manitoba  compact.  Now,  let  us  look  for  one 
moment  at  what  took  place  when  Manitoba  came  into  this  confederation.  I  will  not 
recount  the  history  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  that  northern  country  imme- 
diately before  confederation       'here  was  trouble.    That  great  wide  country  had 


been  sold  oy  the  company  that  owned  it  to  the  Dominion  Government.  But  thefe 
was  not  only  land  in  that  country.  There  was  a  handful  of  people  there  as  well — 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  English,  Scotch  and  French— living  along  the  Red  River 
and  the  Assiniboine  River  :  the  denizens  and  citizens  of  that  land,  who  were  not 
conquered  by  Canada  nor  sold  to  Canada  by  the  company  at  the  time  they  sold  the 
land  to  the  Dominion  Government 

Precedent  Negotiations. 

Those  men  came  into  and  became  a  part  of  this  confederation  after  negotiations 
had  taken  place,  after  those  negotiations  had  resulted  satisfactorily,  and  after  the 
results  of  those  negotiations  had  been  settled  in  black  and  white  in'  the  articles  of 
confederation  upon  which  Manitoba  was  taken  into  confederation.  Is  there  any 
doubt  about  that? 

Mr.  MARTIX.— Yes,  great  doubt. 

Mr.  FOSTER, — There  is  doubt  that  negotiations  preceded  the  passage  of  the 
Manitoba  Act? 

Mr.  MARTIN.— Nobody  representing  Manitoba  ever  agreed  to  the  Confederation 
Act. 

Mr.  FOSTER. — My  statment  is  true,  absolutely  true,  that  negotiations  took 
place,  and  that  the  final  issue  resulted  from  the  bringing  of  those  negotiations  to  a 
successful  and  satisfactory  conclusion  between  the  negotiating  parties.  And,  Sii', 
those  negotiations  were  accompanied  by  distinct  assurjinces  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  as  to  what  would  be  done.  These  negotiations  were  watched  with  a  most 
jealous  and  careful  eye  by  the  Home  Government :  and  the  Home  Government 
followed  their  course,  and  sanctioned  them  at  the  last.  Recollect  that  the  people 
who  lived  there  were  few  in  number,  and  were  a  people  who  had  not  the  advantages 
of  education  and  refinement  such  as  we  have  at  this  time — a  simple-minded  people, 
having  their  modes  of  life,  their  religious  customs,  their  school  priveleges  ;  intensely 
suspicious  as  to  what  might  happen  to  them  if  they  came  under  the  dominancy  of  a 
greater  power  and  intenseh^  careful  that  they  should  know,  before  they  Avere  handed 
over  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  that  their  customs,  their  rights,  their  privileges, 
their  status,  should  be  well  defined,  and  should,  be  favourable  and  satisfactory  to 
them. 

I  have  said  that  those  negotiations  were  accompanied  by  assurances  from  the 
Dominion  Government — assurances  which  were  calculated  to  settle  in  the  minds  of 
a  simple-minded  people  such  as  they,  that  good  faith  would  be  kept  and  security 
would  belong  to  them  if  they  became  a  component  part  of  confederation.  In  the  in- 
structions of  the  Governor  General  to  Colonel  de  Salaberry,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thihault 
and  to  Mr.  Donald  A.  Smith,  that  is  plainly  set  forth,  The  instructions  to  the  two 
first-named  state : 

"  You  will  not  fail  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  mixed  society  inhabiting  the 
cultivated  borders  of  the  Red  River  and  Assiniboine,  to  the  fact  which  comes  within 
your  daily  knowledge  and  observation,  and  is  patent  to  all  the  world,  that  in  the 
four  provinces  of  this  Dominion,  men  of  all  origins,  creeds  and  complexions,  stand 
upon  one  broad  footing  of  perfect  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  Government  and  the  law  ; 
and  that  no  Administration  could  confront  the  enlightened  public  sentiment  of  this 
country,  which  attempted  to  act  in  the  North-west  upon  principles  rnore  restricted 
and  less  liberal  than  those  which  are  fairly  established  here. 

In  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Donald  A.  Smith,  the  third  commissioner,  this  sen- 
tence appears : 

"  The  people  may  rely  upon  it  that  respect  and  protection  will  be  extended  to  the 
different  religious  demoninations,  and  that  all  the  franchises  which  have  existed,  or 
which  the  people  may  prove  themselves  qualified  to  exercise,  shall  be  duly  continued 
or  liberally  conferred.    That '  right  shall  ne  done  in  all  cases.'  " 

The  Governor  General,  writing  to  iNfr.  McTavish,  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  on  December  61I1,  1W)9,  said  : 

"Ana  the  inhabitants  of  Rupert's  Land,  of  all  c^lasses  and  persuasions  may  rest 
assured  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  no  intention  of  interfering  with  or  set- 
ting aside,  or  allowing  others  to  interfere  with  the  religions,  the  rights,  or  the  fran- 
chises hitherto  enjoyed,  or  to  which  they  may  hereafter  prove  themselves  equal." 

The  Canadian  Secretary  of  State,  writing  to  Governor  Maalougall  in  December, 
1866,  said : 

^ "  You  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  assure  the  residents  of  the  North-west  Terri- 
tories that  all  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  will  be  sacredly  respected.  That  the 
country  will  be  governed,  as  in  the  past,  by  British  law,  and  according  to  the  spirit 
of  British  justice." 

The  Governor-General,  in  a  proclaination  Issued  on  the  6th  of  December,  1869, 
said  :— "  Bv  Her  Majesty's  authority,  I  tlxrefore  assure  you  that,  on  the  union  with 
Canada^  all  your  civil  and  religious  rights  and  privileges  will  be  respected,  your 
properties  secured  to  you,  and  tliat  your  fountry  will  be  governed,  as  in  the  past, 
under  British  laws  and  in  the  spirit  of  British  justice." 

Now,  Sir,  I  say  that  the  tenor  of  tlwRe  assurances  and  communications  to  a 
simple-minded  people,  intensely  jealous  of  the  rights,  privileges  and  customs  they 
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had  enjoyed,  unlearned  in  forma  of  law  or  diplomacy,  could  convey  to  them  and  did 
convey  to  them,  nothing  else  than  that  on  their  union  with  Canada  tlieir  status, 
their  civil  and  religious  rights,  their  customs,  so  far  as  they  prevailed,  should  be 
respected  and  should  be  maintained  for  them,  entire  and  unabridged,  on  their  union 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

But,  Sir,  I  have  said  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  also  took  an  interest  in 
those  negotiations.  On  the  9th  day  of  April,  1870,  Earl  Granville,  while  following 
the  negotiations  as  they  were  being  carried  on  here  in  the  city  of  Ottawa,  cabled  to 
the  Governor-General : 

'  Let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  can  by  telegram  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  Red  River  delegates." 

Earl  Granville,  on  23rd  April,  informed  the  Governor-General : 

'  The  Canadian  Government  to  accept  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
all  portions  of  the  settlers  '  bill  of  rights.' " 

The  Governor-General  was  able  to  cable,  on  3rd  of  May,  to  Earl  Granville  : 

"Negotiations  with  the  delegates  closed  satisfactorily," 

And  on  16th  March,  Earl  Granville  replied  : 

'  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  have 
learned  from  your  telegram  of  the  3rd  inst.,  tliat  the  Canadian  Government  and  the 
delegates  have  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  settlements 
on  the  Red  River  should  be  admitted  into  the  union." 

Now,  I  think  this  is  conclusive  as  to  my  general  proposition,  that  the  terms  of 
the  confederation  were  preceded  and  accompanied  by  negotiations,  that  they  were 
the  result  of  these  negotiations,  that  they  were  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  and  so 
vrerc  made  a  part  of  the  Manitoba  Act  and  the  constitution  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MARTIN.— Might  I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  Avhether  the  bill  of  rights  re- 
ferred to  in  the  despatch  just  read  contained  any  request  or  any  reference  to  the 
question  of  separate  schools  ? 

Mr.  FOSTER.— I  am  not  discussing,  nor  do  I  intend  to  discuss  anything  in  con- 
troversy with  reference  to  the  different  bills  of  rights  or  what  they  contained. 

Mr.  MARTIN.— That  is  most  important. 

Mr.  FOSTER. — I  am  simply  giving  the  general  tenor  of  what  preceded  the  union. 
I  am  not  establishing  definite  special  details  by  definite  special  proof,  but  I  am 
impressing  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  listen  to  me  the  general  tenor  and  import 
of  what  took  place  prior  to  confederation,  and  this  carries  a  meaning  to  members  of 
this  House  and  the  people  of  this  country  Avhich  no  specialization  would  carry— a 
stronger  meaning,  a  better  meaning  and  a  more  conclusive  meaning. 

The  Compact  Resulting  from  the  Negrotiations. 

After  these  negotiations  had  taken  place— and  I  now  come  to  something  which 
will  be  special  enough  for  my  hon.  friend— there  was  introduced  into  this  Parliament 
a  Bill  providing  for  the  confederation  of  Manitoba  with  this  Dominion.  And  one 
clause  of  that  Bill  was  known  as  the  educational  clause,  which  contains  within  it  a 
duplicate  of  the  education  clause  in  the  British  North  America  Act,  extended  in  order 
to  meet  the  special  condition  of  the  people  of  Manitoba,  who  were  soon  to  be  brought 
into  this  union.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I  was  not  concerned  to  dig  into  this  con- 
troversy about  the  bills  of  rights.  What  I  am  concerned  to  know  is  that  these  nego- 
tiations took  place,  that  they  were  incident  to  tlie  Act,  that  the  Act  embodies  a 
measure  of  guard  and  a  measure  of  security  to  the  religious  minority,  whatever  it 
might  be,  in  the  province  of  Manitoba,  equal  to,  in  all  respects,  and  stronger  in  some 
respects,  than  the  compact  which  was  put  into  the  British  North  America  Act  of 
1867,  in  its  93rd  clause. 

Mr.  SPROULE.— It  says  nothing  at  all  about  separate  schools. 

Mr.  FOSTER.— It  most  certainly  does.  Now,  let  me  go  one  step  further.  When 
that  Act  came  down  to  this  Parliament  and  was  discussed— and  I  hope  my  hon. 
friend  from  Grey  (Mr.  Sproule)  will  listen  now  while  I  am  speaking— when  that  Act 
came  down  and  was  discussed  in  this  Parliament,  it  was  not  put  through  in  a  lone 
and  dark  hour,  when  nine-tenths  of  the  members  were  away  and  when  no  discussion 
could  be  raised  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  discussed,  and  ably  discussed,  in 
this  Parliament.  What  was  done  was  done  in  the  light  of  day,  open  to  the  people 
of  this  country  from  one  end  to  the  other.  And  what  took  place  ?  This  very  clause 
was  debated,  it  was  actually  contested,  and  when  those  particular  words  in  it  which 
extended  protection  to  Manitoba,  over  and  above  the  protection  which  was  given  in 
the  first  uem  of  the  education  clause  in  the  British  North  America  Act— when  that 
extension  came  down,  objection  was  made  to  it,  and  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Olivier  that  it  should  not  be  conceded.  Mr.  Olivier  thought  it  should  be  cut  out,  but 
after  full  discussion  it  was  actually  embodied  in,  and  remains  now,  as  a  part  of  the 
Manitoba  Act.  Now  Sir,  that  is  my  answer  to  my  hon.  friend  over  there  (Mr.  Martin) 
and  to  my  hon.  friend  here  (Mr.  Sproule)  that  wnatever  view  they  may  take  of  the 
bills  of  rights  and  of  communications  and  negotiations  that  took  place,  in  the  letter 
of  the  law  there  is  a  provision  made  for  the  rights  of  the  minority.  Whether  these 
«»parat0  schools  were  to  be  Proteistant  or  Catholic  depended  on  which  should  be  tlu 


minority,  and  the  provision  which  was  made  in  that  constitution  to  secure  these 
schools,  was  thought  to  be  sufficient  and  was  so  considered  by  all. 

After  debate  was  had  in  this  House,  and  after  a  vote  was  called,  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  decided  that  that  clause,  as  extended,  should  go  into  the  Manitoba  Act, 
and  if  my  hon.  friend  thinks  that  that  does  not  show  that  there  was  a  minorit  y 
guarantee  to  Manitoba,  perhaps  I  can  convince  him  by  some  independent  testimony. 
First,  I  take  the  statement  made  by  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education  for 
Ontario,  19th  December,  1895,  iruMontreal : 

"  I  believe  under  the  Act,  by  which  Manitoba  entered  the  union,  it  was  under- 
stood by  all  the  other  provinces  that  the  minority,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
would  have  the  right  to  establish  denominational  schools.  It  was  the  merest 
mockery  to  empower  the  Dominion  Government  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of 
denominational  schools  unless  it  was  assumed  that  such  schools  existed  and  that  in 
the  charges  incident  to  the  growth  of  anew  country,  they  might  need  protection 
from  possible  interference  sometime  in  the  future." 

That  is  strong  testimony.  It  is  not  testimony  from  a  political  adherent  of  this 
Government. 

Mr.  SPROULE.    He  only  gave  it  as  his  belief. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  The  Hon.  William  McDougall,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  in  1870,  and  an  actor  in  the  bringing  of  Manitoba  into  this  Dominion, 
said  in  1892 :  ,,.,.. 

"  We  certainly  intended  that  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba,  or  whichever  denomin- 
ation might  be  in  a  minority,  should  have  the  right  to  establish  and  maintain  their 
own  schools.  You  see  the  words  'or  practice'  were  inserted  in  the  Manitoba  Act, 
so  that  the  difficulty  which  arose  in  New  Brunswick,  where  separate  schools  actually 
existed  but  were  not  recognized  by  law,  should  not  be  repeated  in  Manitoba.  And 
then  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Federal  Parliament  was  given  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure." 

Only  an  opinion,  says  my  hon.  friend  from  Grey  (Mr.  Sproule),  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  a  man  who  was  a  prime  actor  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  day,  and  I  put 
that  as  against  the  opinion  of  even  my  hon.  friend  from  Grey,  who  is  living  some 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  j'ears  later. 

Mr.  McCarthy.— Where  did  Mr.  Mcdougall  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  FOSTER.— In  his  own  house,  to  a  reporter,  and  it  was  published  in  the 
newspaper  and  was  authorized.  But  I  do  not  know  that  I  might  not  have  a  higher 
authority  still,  in  the  opinion  of  my  hon,  friend,  for  I  think  that  Mr.  Dalton 
McCarthy,  Q.C.,  who  spoke  for  and  was  the  attorney  for  the  province  of  Manitoba, 
admitted  before  the  Privy  Council  committee  that  this  minority  had  rights,  Un- 
fortunately, he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  the  rights  which  they  undoubtedly 
had  ought  to  be  preserved  to  them .  He  stopped  short  of  that  ;  but  he  did 
absolutely  admit  and  confess  that  tl  ey  undoubtedly  had  rights.  And  he  did  more  ; 
he  confessed  and  admitted  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  bad  clerical  work  in  drafting 
they  would  have  had  still  stronger  rights  than  they  have  now  to  present  to  Parlia- 
ment and  to  the  country.  For,  in  the  opinion  of  very  eminent  legal  men  sitting  in 
this  House,  whatever  was  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Great  Rritiiin,  in  the 
Barret  case,  the  minority  had  before  confederation  practically  in  operation  what 
were  the  equivalent  of  separate  schools  ;  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  bad  drafting  or 
bad  juflgement,  that  first  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain  would  have 
kept  this  question  out  of  Parliament,  because  it  would  have  established  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  Act  passed  by  the  Manitoba  le.ixislature  in  ISIK),  and  given  the 
Manitoba  minority  their  schools  under  the  first  section  of  article  28.  But,  Sir,  1  may 
give  further  authority,  the  authority  of  the  Equal  Rights  Association,  voiced  by  Mr. 
E.  Douglas  Armour,  Q.C.,  who  says: 

"It  was  supposed  that  the  italicized  words— that  is  the  words  by  practice 
would  save  the  right  or  privilege  of  keeping  up  separate  or  denominational  schools. 

"The constitution  of  Manitoba  did  not  guarantee  separate  schools.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  do  so.  •  ,  ,.   ,      ,  i.         U      1 

"  The  constitution  of  Manitoba  was  supposed  to  have  established  separate  schools 
perpetually  in  Manitoba." 

The  only  point  I  wish  to  mnkeon  this  is  one  that  can  be  given  what  weight  it  is 
worth— and  it  will  have  weight— that  a  compact  having  been  entered  into,  which  all 
supposed  guaranteed  to  the  minority  certain  pre-union  rights,  if  by  reason  of  faulty 
drafting  or  the  failure  of  words  to  c;irrv  out  the  well  understood  and  complete 
agreement  on  the  point  they  failed  to  get  those  rights,  it  stands  for  nothing  in  point 
of  law  I  grant  you,  but  it  carries  weight  with  ovcry  honest  man  when  he  comes  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  infriiigment  of  post-union  rights.  But,  Sir,  more  than 
that,  the  Privy  Council  judgment,  given  by  men  of  the  highest  legal  ability,  remov- 
ed from  the  prejudices  and  strife  in  Canada,  makes  this  matter  plain  in  two  senses. 
It  shows  that  the  terms  upon  whifh  Manitoba  was  to  become  a  province  of  the 
Dominion  were  matters  of  negotiations  between  representatives  of  the  provincaof 
Manitoba  and  tha  Dominion  Government,  and  that  the  Manitoba  Act  was  a  Parlia- 
mentary compact.    It  says : 
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"  Those  who  were  stipulating  for  the  provisions  of  section  22  as  a  condition  of  tha 
union  and  those  who  p;ave  their  legislative  assent  'to  that  Act,  by  which  it  was 
brought  about,  had  in  view  the  perils  then  apprehended. 

"  The  terms  upon  which  Manitoba  was  to  become  a  province  of  this  Dominion 
were  matters  of  negotiation  between  representatives  of  the  province  of  Manitoba 
and  the  Dominion  Government.  The  terms  agreed  upon,  so  far  as  education  was 
concerned,  must  be  taken  to  be  embodied  in  the  22ii,d  section  of  the  Act  of  1870. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  either  what  the  points  of  ditference  were,  and  it  is  in  the  light 
of  these  that  the  22nd  section  of  the  Manitoba  Act  of  1870,  which  was  in  truth  a 
parliamentary  compact,  must  be  read. 

'  It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  object  of  the  first  subsection  22  was  to  afford 
protection  to  denominational  schools." 

The  Proof  of  Sequence. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  given  proof  sufficient,  but  if  more  is  needed  it  can  be  had 
from  the  sequence  of  events  following  the  passing  of  this  Act  and  the  entry  of 
Manitoba  into  the  confederation.  What  were  these  events  ?  Why,  Sir,  immediately 
upon  that  province  being  formed — following  exactly  upon  the  lines  of  the  negotia- 
tions, following  exactly  upon  terms  of  the  section  of  the  Manitoba  Act,  the  legisla- 
ture, as  soon  as  it  was  convened,  adopted  a  system  of  schools,  providing  in  the 
completest  manner  for  the  separate  schools  of  the  minority  which  at  that  time  was 
found  to  be  Catholic  instead  of  a  Protestant  minoritj%  More  than  that,  a  significant 
circumstance  took  place  at  a  later  period.  In  1876  the  question  was  raised  in 
Manitoba  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  Senate  of  Manitoba  on  the  ground  of  greater 
economy  in  administration.  What  is  the  Senate  supposed  to  be  in  this  country? 
What  was  it  supposed  to  be,  what  was  the  reason  for  its  existence  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Dominion  ?  The  Senate  was  looked  upon  as  a  guard  against  sudden  impulses 
and  passions  of  the  people.  The  Senate  was  looked  upon  as  a  protectivepower  to 
the  minorities  of  the  country.  They  possessed  a  Senate  in  Manitoba.  When  the 
question  as  to  its  abolition  was  brought  up,  the  Catholics  objected  to  its  abolition 
on  the  ground  that  It  would  diminish  their  security  for  two  things,  their  language 
and  their  schools.  And,  Sir,  they  were  promised  in  the  most  explicit  way  by  the 
Premier  of  the  province  at  that  time,  by  Mr.  Luxton,  who  was  an  influential 
member  of  the  legislature  at  that  time,  and  by  others,  ohat  if  they  would  consent  on 
the  ground  of  economy  to  do  awaj'' with  the  Senate,  they  need  have  no  fear  that 
they  would  not  be  amply  protected  both  as  to  their  schools  and  as  to  their  language. 

'Mr.  McCarthy.— Does  the  hon.  gentleman  think  it  right  to  make  that  state- 
ment upon  affidavits  that  were  put  in  and  afterwards  withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  FOSTER. — I  am  not  relying  upon  afiidavits.  I  am  taking  the  debates 
which  actually  occurred  in  the  Manitoba  legislature.  My  hon.  friend  must  not  go 
insane  over  the  matter  of  affidavits.  I  read  here,  Sir,  the  report  of  a  debate  which 
took  place  just  immediately  precedent  to  the  Bill  abolishing  the  provincial  Senate. 
Premier  Davies  said  : 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  council  is  a  safeguard  to  the  minority.  He  could 
assure  the  minority  that  their  rights  would  never  be  trampled  upon  in  this  province. 
There  would  always  be  sufficient  English-speaking  members  in  this  House,  who 
would  insist  on  giving  their  French  fellow-subjects  their  rights  to  protect  them." 

Mr.  Luxton  said : 

"  There  were  some  questions  of  sentiment  which  lay  close  to  the  hearts  of  the 
French  people,  and  he  could  assure  them  that  the  English-speaking  members  would 
not  ruthlessly  deal  wi;h  these,  if  the  French  representatives  were  sufficiently 
patriotic  to  support  the  measure  before  the  House.  They  would  recognize  their 
generosity  and  not  forget  it." 

Mr.  Frank  Cornish,  then  a  prominent  lawyer,  said  : 
•  "  He  believed  the  old  settlers  and  the  French  would  make  a  common  cause  if 
their  rights  were  infringed  upon  ;  and  he  could  assure  them  that  when  the  Cana- 
dian, that  is  the  English-speaking  part}^,  became  the  great  majority  it  would  not  be 
found  oppressive." 

So  strong,  so  hearty,  so  generous  and  so  general  were  these  expressions  that  Mr. 
Royal  felt  them  and  rose  to  express  his'feeiing  in  this  way  : 

"  But  there  was  something  else,  for  himself,  which  had  not  been  guaranteed  by 
any  Act ;  he  found  it  yesterday  in  the  remarks  of  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Norquay,  in  the  applause  given  by  Mr.  Brown  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Luxton,  and 
in  the  expressions  of  J\Ir.  Cornish." 

There  is  something  that  is  sti-onger  than  compacts,  stronger  than  parliamentary 
law,  stronger  than  constitution  in  the  world's  work — the  good  faith,  the  pledged 
faith,  born  from  a  generous  hearty  feeling  of  good-will  which  one  man  expresses  to 
his  brother,  which  one  set  of  men  in  the  country  express  to  another  set  of  men. 
That  is  what  seemed  more  estimable  to  Mr.  Royal  than  even  Acts  of  Parliament. 

And  Mr.  McKay,  speaking,  said  : 

"  He  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  the  generous  and  just  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Premier,  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  and  also  of  the  hon.  member  for  Rockwood, 
which  gave  the  minority  in  the  House  that  confidence,  which  the  members  of  this 
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House,  by  their  vote  on  this  Bill  would  express,  that  security  they  felt  in  the  hands 
of  the  majority." 

The  Senate  was  abolished  with  the  consent  of  the  French  members,  and  two  or 
three  years  afterwards,  both  those  rights,  one  of  their  language,  the  other  to  their 
educational  system,  were  ruthlessly  abolished  by  the  Act  of  1890. 

Mr.  MARTIX. — Does  the  hon.  gentleman  know  that  Mr.  Luxton,  who  was 
referred  to  in  that  debate,  was  at  that  strongly  urging  the  abolition  of  separate 
schools,  that  he  was  elected  two  years  prior  to  that  time  pledged  to  do  all  he  could 
to  abolish  separate  schools  ? 

Mr.  FOSTji/K.—Whether  I  know  that  or  not,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a 
gentleman  of  honour  and  good  faith  can  have  the  strongest  possible  opinion  with 
reference  to  separate  schools,  and  yet  when  he  comes  to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  his 
fellow -members,  and  a^ks  them  to  give  up  their  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Manitoba  legislative  council  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  guardian  of  their  special 
rights  in  language  and  schools,  and  pledges  his  word  that  they  will  not  regret  it, 
that  he  will  act  like  a  gentleman  and  respect  his  promise.  And  to-day  this  same 
Mr.  Luxton  is  strongly  in  favour  of  restitution  to  the  minority  in  Manitoba.  There 
was  more.  There  was  another  episode  which  took  place  in  1888  ;  and  in  mentioning 
this  I  am  not  dealing  with  affidavits  which  were  put  in  and  which  were  then  with- 
drawn. I  ask  the  attention  of  this  House  to  the  facts  given  in  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Fisher  in  the  legislature  of  Manitoba,  an  old-time  Liberal,  and  a  Liberal  to  this  day. 
I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  circumstantial  parts  of  the  statements  in  this  speech, 
they  have  been  stated  over  and  over  again  in  this  House ;  but  this  was  another 
instance  -where  faith  was  pledged  in  a  certain  contest,  where  faith  was  pledged  and 
a  contest  was  run  upon  it,  and  a  contest  was  gained  upon  it,  and  a  government  was 
formed  in  consequence  of  it ;  where  the  pledges  which  J\l!r.  Fisher  said  were  made 
were  not  carried  out ;  where  Mr.  Fisher  was  impelled  to  rise  in  the  legislature  of 
Manitoba,  and  say  that  the  scliools  were  taken  away  from  the  minority  by  an  act  of 
bad  faith  which  he  could  not  but  reprobate,  and  whicli  he  could  not  but  deplore. 
This  is  additional  evidence  that  the  pledge  and  compact  in  the  Manitoba  Act  was 
something  really  lived  upon,  acted  upon,  acquiesced  in,  for  over  twenty  years,  until 
circumstances  arose  which  made  it  expedient,  in  the  opinion  of  tlae  dominant  party 
in  Manitoba,  to  abolish  the  system  of  separate  schools.  Sir,  I  say  that  the  Manitoba 
compact  was  another  instance  of  toleration  and  compromise,  looking  towards  peace 
and  harmony,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  province  and  of  the  Dominion  at  that 
time,  a  duplication  of  the  action  which  took  place  some  years  before  in  the  Confe- 
deration Act  with  reference  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

Who  Raised  this  Question  ? 

Now,  Sir,  I  wish  to  come  to  another  point  of  view.  The  Government  is  attacked 
in  this  House  and  in  the  country  for  its  action  with  reference  to  this  question.  Men 
meet  me  every  day  and  say  :  Why  did  you  raise  this  question  at  all  ^  Why  did  you 
bring  it  up?  I  am  speaking  to  that  class  of  men  now  particularly,  wlien  I  ask  :  Who 
raised  this  question  ?  It  was  not  raised,  but  settled  by  the  men  of  18G7,  in  the  Confe- 
deration Act ;  It  was  not  raised,  but  settled  by  the  men  of  1870  in  tlie  Manitoba  Act. 
It  has  not  been  raised  by  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  for  thirty  years  ;  it  has  not 
been  raised  by  the  province  of  Xew  Brunswick  for  thirty  years  ;  it  has  not  been 
raised  by  the  province  of  Ontario  for  thii-ty  years  ;  it  has  not  been  raised  by  the 
province  of  Quebec  for  thirty  years.  Tnere  is  an  even  harmony  of  peace,  and  of 
security,  and  of  contentment,  so  far  as  that  clause  of  the  Act  is  concerned  in  its 
relation  to  the  provinces,  for  all  that  period,  Ijroken  but  once,  but  broken  in  Matii- 
toba,  and  broken  by  wliom  ?  To-day,  Sir,  no  indignation  is  too  strong  to  be  hurled 
against  the  Liberal-Conservative  Government  and  party  liecause  they  are  endeav- 
ouring to  settle  this  question.  Let  men  consider  as  well  wliy  that  question  has  to 
be  settled  i)y  us.  Let  them  clearly  see  whence  it  comes,  and  however  strong  their 
opinion  may  be,  give  to  a  Government  and  a  party,  wlio  happen  to  be  in  power  when 
this  question  comes  up  for  settlement,  their  good  feeling,  their  utmost  charity,  and 
their  honest  and  hearty  support,  if  they  believe  that  we  are  honest  and  sincere  in 
attempting  to  meet  and  settle  this  question. 

Raised  by  the  Liberal  Party. 

Who  raised  it  ?  Sir,  it  was  raised  by  a  segment  of  a  hostile  party,  the  party  oppo- 
site to  us  ;  and  but  for  theactiun  of  tb.it  segment  of  a  hostile  party,  there  would 
have  been  no  question  here  to-day  for  the  Liberal-Conservjitivc  party  to  settle,  and 
even  peace  and  harmonj'  in  tlie  west  would  have  gone  on  sifie  liy  side  witli  the  even 
peace  and  harmony  in  every  other  province  of  this  Dominion.  How  did  they  raise 
this  nuestion  ?  We  all  know— simply  by  a1)olishing  the  svstem  of  schools  which  was 
estamishcd  in  1871,  aufl  sweei)ing  awjiy  every  riglit  which  the  mincirity  in  Manitoba 
confidently  supposcfl  was  secured  to  tintn,  and  ^^hich  they  had  enjoyed  for  twenty 
years.  I  venture  to  deplore  the  action  of  the  Manitoba  pjoverinnent  and  legislature — 
1  wish  to  speak  with  no  harshness,  it  is  not  proper  or  right  for  mo  to  do  so.  I  speak 
simply  of  a  question  of  fact,  and,  Sir,  I  firmly  believe  that  there  are  few  men  in  this 
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country  to-day  who  do  not  deplore  the  action  which  the  Manitoba  government  and 
legislature  took  in  1890  on  this  question.  The  Rev.  Principal  Grant,  who  went  up 
to  Manitoba,  and  later  to  the  North- West,  as  an  independent  inquirer  to  looJc  into 
the  question,  and  whose  opinion  is  not,  on  the  whole,  at  all  favourable  to  the  Dom- 
inion Governniet,  was  constrained  to  say  this  : 

"The  government  of  Manitoba  made  a  great  mistake  in  summarily  abolishing 
instead  of  reforming  the  old  school  system.  They  have  been  at  war  ever  since  1890, 
with  the  prejudices,  and  feeliugs,  and  even  religious  convictions  of  a  section  of  the 
population  tliat  deserved  to  be  treated  Avith  tlie  utmost  consideration.  This  war 
will  end  only  when  they  make  concessions  which,  to  the  mass  of  the  people  interested, 
will  seem  reasonable.    Tlie  sooner  these  are  made  the  better." 

And  to  make  his  appeal  as  emphatic  as  possible,  he  says : 

"  The  onus  lies  on  the  provincial  government  to  make  concessions  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  reasonable  members  of  the  aggrieved  minority."  • 

Sir,  I  believe  it  is  true,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  that  in  this  House  and  in  tlie 
country  there  is  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  action  of  the  Manitoba  government  in 
1890  was  either  taken  at  all,  or  if  action  was  taken,  that  it  was  not  action  upon 
somewhat  dillerent  lines,  and  of  a  less  drastic  character. 

Why  were  the  Minoiity  Schools  Abolished  ? 

The  ostensible  reasons  which  are  urged  in  this  House  and  in  the  country,  are 
these :  First,  that  the  system  was  faulty.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  a  man's 
head  off"  in  order  to  heal  a  sore  upon  his  body.  Tlie  system  was  faulty,  but  that  is 
no  argument  that  the  system  must  be  abolished.  It  could  be  reformed  ;  and  the 
Manitoba  government  and  legislature  had  full  and  absolute  power  to  reform  it. 
The  schools  were  inefficient,  but  that  is  no  argument  that  they  should  be  abolished. 
If  all  the  inefficient  schools  in  Manitoba  had  been  abolished,  I  think  a  good  many 
more  would  have  suffered  a  like  death.  The  power  lay  in  the  hands  of  tlie  govern- 
ment and  legislatui-e  of  Manitoba  to  make  those  schools  efficient.  The  money  was 
badly  managed,  but  the  absolute  power  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  government  of 
Manitoba  to  see  that  it  was  rightly  n.anaged,  and  all  these  reforms  could  have  been 
made  without  abolition,  and  without  contravening  the  rights  and  pi-ivileges  which 
had  been  enjoyed  so  long  by  the  minority.  Wliy,  Sir,  is  it  contended  that  separate 
schools  cannot  be  made  efficient  schools  ?  That  contention  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
opinions  of  men  who  lived  in  Manitoba  and  who  had  something  to  do  with  the 
schools  of  that  province.  I  find  the  superintendent  of  schools  Mi'.  Somerset  made  a 
report  in  1888  in  which  he  said  : 

"  In  connection  with  its  working  (the  law)  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  schools  of  the  province  have  been  managed  without  a 
particle  of  the  denominational  friction  that  has  caused  disturbance  and  bitterness 
in  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

"The  past  history  of  the  province  encourages  the  hope  that  perfect  justice  to 
each  interest  shall  result  in  a  continuance  of  the  harmony  that  now  exists." 

Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  of  Winnipeg,  who  is  no  friend  of  the  Dominion  Government  in 
this  case,  wrote  before  1890 : 

"  The  separate  school  supporters  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  being  exempt  from 
the  general  law  which  establishes  a  national  sj^stem  of  education.  In  Manitoba,  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  are  as  much  national  as  the  Protestant.  No  special  rights 
are  given  to  either  Catholics  or  Protestants.  *  «  *  The  government  grant 
is  voted  for  one  system  of  schools,  aud  is  divided  according  to  the  population  of 
children.  No  special  rights  are  given  either  Catholics  or  Protestants.  All  moneys 
are  equitably  distributed." 

*  *  Lord  Selkirk's  scheme  of  perfect  religious  equality  and  tolerance  is 
that  still  subsisting  in  Manitoba. 

*  *  There  is  no  bone  of  contention  to  disturb  the  prevailing  harmony.  No 
church  is  given  any  place  of  precedence." 

Rev.  Peter  Wright,  who  takes  a  lively  interest  in  this  question,  at  Portage  la  Prai- 
rie, says : 

"  In  Ontario  very  excellent  work  is  being  done  in  many  of  the  separate  schools. 
The  late  Prof.  Young,  when  Inspector  of  the  High  Schools  of  Ontario,  was  asked  by 
the  Government  to  inspect  such  separate  schools  as  he  conveniently  could.  I 
remember  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  in  which  he  bore  testimony  to  the  excellent 
condition  in  which  he  found  many  of  them." 
More  yet.    Let  us  take  the  Toronto  "Globe"  of  1S04.    What  does  it  say  ? 

"We  advocate  the  Ontario  system,  not  because  it  is  a  fixed  constitution,  but  be- 
cause we  consider  it  to  be  a  good  system,  embodying  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  a 
vexed  question- 

"  If  this  province  were  making  a  fresh  start  to-day,  absolutely  untrammelled  by 
constitutional  restrictions,  we  do  not  know  that  it  could  do  better  than  continue 
that  arrangement  without  any  material  change." 
Hon.  David  Mills,  in  1892,  said  : 

"  The  course  taken  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  on  the  whole,  produces  the  most 
satisfactory  results  on  this  continent,  of  the  educational  question I  say  there  it 
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no  public  school  system  on  this  continent,  producing  more  satisfactory  results,  and 
that  works  out  with  less  friction  than  the  separate  school  system  of  Ontario." 
Then,  I  say,  my  position  is  abundantly  proved,  if  indeed  it  did  require  to  be  proved, 
that  it  was  possible  for  other  action  to  have  been  taken  for  inefficient  separate 
schools  to  have  been  made  efficient  and  workable,  short  of  the  abolition  of  those 
schools  and  the  raising  of  this  vexed  question.  These  were  the  ostensible  reasons 
put  forward,  but  if  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  says  he  demands  separate 
schools,  were  present,  I  would  draw  his  attention  most  closely  to  another  point. 

The  Real  Reasons. 

What  was  the  real  reason  for  abolishing  separate  schools  In  Manitoba  ?  I  will 
quote  three  authorities.  The  first  authority  is  the  hon.  gentleman  who  introduced 
the  Bill  abolishing  the  separate  schools.  In  introducing  the  Bill,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said : 

"  The  Government's  action  had  not  been  determined  because  they  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  department  are  conducted  under 
the  s\  stem,  but  because  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  system  itself." 
Dr.  Grant,  after  making  his  investigation,  said  : 

"The  men  responsible  for  the  change  did  not  attack  the  old  system  for  faulty 
administration  or  poor  results ;  but  they  took  the  ground  that  it  was  wrong  in 
principle," 

Mr.  McCarthy,  who  spoke  by  the  book,  for  he  had  the  whole  case  of  Manitoba 
under  his  charge,  said  : 

"  Do  you  tell  me  that  the  Equal  Rights  Association  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 
question?  Of  course  the  feeling  was  there ;  the  grievance  existed;  here  people's 
minds  had  only  to  be  directed  to  it,  and  the  moment  attention  was  drawn  to  it,  the 
province  of  Manitoba  rose  as  one  man  and  said :  We  want  no  dual  language,  and 
away  with  separate  schools  as  well." 

That  is  food  for  reflection  for  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  hon.  gentlemen 
who  follow  his  leadership,  who  has  stated,  over  and  over  again,  that  he  is  intensely 
desirous  for  the  restoration  of  the  privileges  of  the  minority  to  them,  in  so  far  as 
separate  schools  are  concerned,  that  he  believes  the  adoption  of  sunny  ways  would 
have  brought  about  such  a  conclusion  of  this  matter  ;  yet  we  stand  face  to  face  witk 
the  declaration  of  the  mover  of  the  Bill,  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  Manitoba's 
case  under  his  direct  charge,  and  from  what  is  well  and  widely  known,  that  it  was 
not  becausethey  objected  to  the  inefficiency  or  lack  of  efficiency  of  minority  schools 
but  they  objected  to  the  principle,  and  separate  schools  was  the  thing  that  had  to 
march  out  of  the  Manitoba  domain.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  says  that  the 
demon  of  discontent  is  roaring,  blowing  the  winds  of  strife.  Who  has  unchained 
that  demon  ?  It  was  chained  down  by  the  fathers  of  confederation  by  the  clause  in 
the  Confederation  Act,  and  the  compact  that  resulted  fi'oin  it.  It  remained  chained 
down  for  twenty.five  years,  until  the  bolts  were  drawn  by  the  Liberal  party ;  since 
then  it  has  gone  about  and  tlirough  this  country,  this  demon  of  discord,  blowing  the 
winds  of  strife,  and  hon.  members  opposite  now  deplore  that  state  of  affairs.  The 
evil  spirit  has  been  summoned.  Who  will  exorcise  it?  Not  the  Manitoba  govern- 
ment, it  seems,  for  during  six  years  they  have  had  the  power  at  will  to  exorcise  the 
evilspirit  and  settle  the  question,  and  bring  peace  where  discord  reigns  ;  but  they 
have  not,  as  yet,  taken  one  single  step  towards  the  attainment  of  that  end.  Who  is 
responsible  for  it?  Hon.  gentlemen  opposite  and  their  party,  as  a  whole,  are 
responsible  for  it. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.— No,  no. 

Mr.  FOSTER. — I  say  it,  and  I  adhere  to  is  as  strongly  as  I  possibly  can.  A 
section  of  that  party  unchained  this  demon  of  discord,  which  is  roaring  around, 
blowing  the  winds  of  strife,  and  the  party  as  a  whole  has  been  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  preventing  Manitoba  from  settling  this  question.  From  the  day  it  arose, 
from  the  Toronto  "Globe"  down,  they  have  oacked  up  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  and 
called  on  her  to  be  staunch  and  firm  in  resisting  the  tyranny  of  the  Dominion.  In 
the  province  of  Queljcc  they  carried  on  a  crusade  a.L,'ainst  this  Government,  as  they 
did  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  because  they  at  first  declared  the  Government  would 
do  nothing,  and  because  afterwards  they  feared  the  Dominion  Parliament  would 
intervene  to  secure  a  settlement  of  the  question.  In  every  way  they  have  kept  the 
agitation  alive,  they  have  fanned  the  flames  and  added  to  the  difficulties  of  settle- 
ment. They  have  the  odium  of  being  the  party  which  unchained  the  demon,  and 
wJiich  has  been  helping  to  blow  the  winds  of  strife  through  the  country  *rQm  that 
time  on. 

The  Course  of  the  Government. 

Now,  Sir,  what  has  been  the  course  of  the  Dominion  Government  with  reference 
to  that  question?  And  first,  its  legal  course.  On  this  question,  arising  from  the 
constitution  which  the  Government  was  Hworn  to  maintain  and  uphold,  a  question 
which  was  thrown  into  their  midst  by  tiiis  segment  of  a  hostile  party,  dogged,  as 
every  movement  of  the  Government  has  been  by  this  party,  and  for  partisan 
purposes  :  what  has  the  Government  done?    It  was  well  aware  of  the  perils  of  the 
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voj'age.  It  knew  the  quicksands  ana  hidden  reefs,  but  what  this  party  and  Govern- 
ment did,  was  to  nail  their  compass  to  the  standard  of  the  law  and  the  constitution, 
and  to  steer  by  that  towards  the  port  of  restitution  ;  restitution,  if  possible,  by  the 
power  that  could  best  do  it ;  restitution,  if  necessary,  by  the  power  in  whose  hands 
it  ultimately  was  vested  by  the  constitution  of  the  country.  They  were  clamoured 
with  to  exercise  the  veto  power.  They  refused  to  exercise  the  veto  power,  taking 
the  consistent  ground  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  should  be  fought  out  in 
the  coui'ts,  and  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  New  Brunswick  schools,  they  gave  a 
sum  of  money  for  testing  the  constitutionality  of  that  Act.  Afterwards,  they  sought 
the  decision  of  the  courts  as  to  their  powers  in  accordance  with  the  Blake  Act, 
so-called,  which  was  acquiesced  in  for  this  especial  pui'pose  by  both  sides  of  the 
House  of  Parliament,  and  passed  as  a  means  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  in  this 
case,  and  in  cases  of  this  kind,  never  stopping  in  their  even  course,  until  they  had 
the  rights  and  powers  as  to  appeal,  as  to  grievances,  and  as  to  the  restitution  in  the 
case  of  these  grievances,  carefully  and  fully  confirmed  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
British  Empire ;  and,  after  that,  they  heard  the  appeal,  making  their  judgment 
under  the  remedial  order,  and  sending  it  forward  to  the  province  which  was  chiefly 
interested. 

I  ask  any  man  here :  If  that  was  not  the  course  which  the  Government  followed, 
consistently,  and  without  deviation,  from  the  very  moment  this  question  came  into 
the  arena 

Politically,  what  was  the  action  of  the  Government  ?  It  first  invited  Manitoba 
to  redress  the  grievances  complained  of — and  here  I  have  to  complain  of  one  thing, 
which  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  especially,  have 
distinctly  and  constantly  ignored,  namely,  the  first  communication  which  was  sent 
by  the  Government  to  the  Manitoba  government  and  legislature  on  the  24th  July, 
1894,  inviting  them  to  the  consideration  of  thegrievances  complained  of,  and  express- 
ing the  strongest  hope  that  they  would  take  these  matters  into  consideration  and 
remedy  these  grievances.  This  was  done.  Sir,  in  1894,  before  the  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council.  This  Government  asked  the  Manitoba  government,  moreover,  that 
they  should  lay  that  request  before  the  legislature  of  Manitoba.  But  the  govern- 
ment of  Manitoba  refused  the  invitation  to  consider  the  grievances  ;  they  said  none 
existed,  and  they  absolutely  neglected  to  lay  the  communication  before  the  legisla- 
ture of  Manitoba,  and  it  has  not  been  put  before  that  legislature  to  this  day  The 
Government  then  sent  forward  the  remedial  order,  making  it  just  as  wide' as  the 
grievances  which  were  complained  of.  They  conveyed  to  the  Manitoba  government, 
at  the  same  time,  the  intimation,  that  though  that  order  was  made  so  wide  as  to 
cover  the  fullest  possible  allegation  of  grievances,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  a  proposi- 
tion could  fairly  be  made  within  the  lines  of  that  order  which  might  be  reasonably 
satisfactory,  and  which  would  be  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  Dominion  Government 
was  concerned.  The  Manitoba  government  refused  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  that 
order.  What  happened  thereafter  ?  AVe  came  up  to  the  session  of  Parliament  in  1895. 
We  had  their  refusal  to  act  under  the  remedial  order.  Our  whole  course  had  been  an 
intimation  that  legislation  by  this  Parliament  must  follow,  if  no  restitution  was 
made  by  the  Manitoba  government.  But,  instead  of  driving  matters  to  the  extreme, 
even  then,  and  trying  to  pass  the  legislation,  the  Dominion  Government  held  out 
the  olive  branch  once  more,  and  postponed  legislation  for  one  session  on  this  matter. 
They  again  addressed  the  Alanitoba  government,  asking  them  to  take  into  reconsi- 
deration the  whole  question,  and  to  make  a  proposal  upon  which  they  could  agree, 
as  to  some  arrangement  which  would  reasonably  satisfy  the  minority.  In  doing 
that,  Sir,  there  was  an  acute  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Government  and  in  the 
party  as  to  whether  it  was  wise  or  not ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  giving  every  possible 
chance  to  the  government  of  Manitoba  to  settle  the  question,  the  acute  difference  of 
opinion,  and  that  dissatisfaction  which  arose  in  the  party,  was  braved,  for  the  time 
being,  for  the  sake  of  the  result  which  all  of  us  would  be  glad  to  have  happened, 
namely,  the  settlement  of  this  question  by  Manitoba  itself.  Now,  Sir,  having  given 
that  delay,  and  having  no  answer,  acceding  to  even  a  proposition  upon  the  matter, 
we  came  face  to  face  with  this  Parliament,  under  the  pledge  to  legislate  if  the  Mani- 
toba government  had  not  arranged  the  matter.  We  are  carrying  out  that  pledge. 
We  are  asking  this  Parliament  to  pass  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  We  have 
staked  our  existence  as  a  Government  upon  that  measure ;  but  even  yet,  in  answer 
to  the  plea — a  plea  of  great  force — that  if  this  could  be  arranged  by  the  Manitoba 
government  and  legislature,  it  would  be  far  better,  we  have  still,  even  at  this  late 
period,  asked  for  a  conference  and  will  meet  in  conference  in  order  that,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  arrange  it,  the  Manitoba  government  and  legislature  may  yet  settle  this 
question,  as  they  can  easily  do,  on  the  principles  of  fair-play  to  the  minority. 

I  say  that  the  Government,  in  acting  on  these  lines,  has  acted  with  dignity.  It 
has  acted  with  prudence.  It  has  acted  with  forbearance,  and  now,  after  sis  years,  it 
comes  to  the  time  and  the  place,  where  it  thinks  that  in  justice  to  the  minority  and 
to  the  duties  which  the  constitution  lays  upon  us,  it  is  impossible  to  further  postpone 
settlement,  and  that,  therefore,  during  this  session  of  this  Parliament,  a  final  settle- 
ment must  be  made  one  way  or  the  other. 
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Yhe  action  of  the  Manitoba  Government. 

What,  Sir,  has  been  the  action  of  the  Manitoba  government  1  They  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  confederation  compact,  as  I  have  shown,  in  1S90  and  1894.  They  have 
refused,  in  the  least  degree,  to  naalce  any  concession  to  the  minority  or  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  their  legislation  with  reference  to  that  minority.  They  have  refused 
our  invitations,  refused  to  act  upon  the  order.  They  have  declared,  over  and  over 
again,  by  their  counsel,  and  by  themselves,  that  tliey  did  not,  in  tlie  first  place,  re- 
cognize any  Avrong,  and  that  tliej^  did  not  propose,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  set  tie  any 
alleged  grievances.  They  affirm,  in  short,  that  no  wrong  has  been  committed,  and 
that  they  will  not  change  the  present  system  of  education.  That  may  have  been 
their  determination  up  to  the  present  time.  That  may  be  their  dL-termination,  even 
when  this  conference  takes  place.  I  hope  it  will  not  be ;  I  hope  that  the  matter, 
having  ,come  to  tliis  stage,  when  one  way  or  tlie  other  it  must  be  settled,  I  hope,  I 
say,  that  the  Manitoba  government  will  take  the  matter  in  its  own  hands,  and  by  a 
reasonable  arrangement  concede  to  the  minority  what  they  reasonably  ought  to 
have,  and  so  settle  this  question,  and  take  it  out  of  the  arena  of  politics. 

Patience  of  the  Minority. 

And,  as  to  the  Manitoba  minority,  I  must  say  it,  and  I  say  it  here,  that  the  min- 
ority deserves  a  meed  of  praise  for  its  attitude,  under  these  long  six  years,  of  what 
they  consider  a  grievance  and  a  deferred  right.  That  Manitoba  minority  waited 
with  patience  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  when  the  decision  was  given, 
they  murmured  a  little,  but  they  abided  by  it,  and  they  respected  it.  They  took  up 
the  second  bi'anch  of  what  they  thought  was  the  charter  of  their  minority  rijrhts. 
They  carried  it  from  the  Supreme  Court  in  Canada  to  the  Privy  Council  in  Great 
Britain  at  their  own  cost  and  charges.  There  they  got  this  judgment,  saying  that 
they  had  a  grievance  and  a  right  of  appeal,  and  that  we  had  the  power  to  remedy 
the  grievance.  They  brought  that  appeal  to  us  ;  they  have  waited  patiently  during 
delay  after  delay  :  and  now,  after  six  years,  it  does  not  seem  more  than  fitting  and 
right  that  their  patience  and  the  Government's  forbearance  should  meet  in  a  measure 
which  niay  adequatelj'  restore  those  rights  and  remedj-  that  grievance  in  harmony 
with  the  purpose  of  the  constitution. 

Objections— Parliament  is  not  Bound. 

Now,  Sir,  there  are  certain  objections  made  to  this  measure.  One  is  that  Parlia- 
ment is  free  as  air  and  not  bound,  and  tiiat  consequently  we  are  not  compelled  to 
legislate.  My  hon.  friend  from  West  York  (Mr.  Wallace)  advanced  that  view,  and 
he  is  right  to  a  certain  extent.  Parliament  is  free  as  air  and  unbound.  So  far  as 
this  case  is  concerned,  there  is  no  judgment  of  a  court  which  compels  it  to  do  one 
thingor  the  other.  There  is  no  superior  parliamentary  power  which  is  able  to  coerce 
us.  But  I  want  to  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  that  as  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  so  in 
the  case  of  society  and  a  country,  the  highest  form  of  freedom  is  invariably  sur- 
rounded with  the  strongest  limitations.  Above  the  compelling  powers  of  the  courts 
of  law,  and  above  the  compelling  power  of  superior  parliaments,  there  is  a  sentiment 
of  justice  and  fair-play  which  compels  where  there  is  no  legal  instrument; — which 
compels  by  the  very  force  of  the  appeal  which  that  sentiment  cari-ies  to  the  heart 
and  the  conscience  of  a  parliament  to  do  justice  and  to  exei'cise  that  unrestrained 
and  unrestricted  freedom  in  the  interests  of  a  minority  or  of  any  class  of  people 
plainly  aggrieved  and  asking  redress. 

The  Majority  Should  Rule. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  majority  should  rule.  The  majoritj'  should  rule,  says 
my  hon.  friend  from  p]ast  Gray  (Mr.  bjjroule).  That  all  depends.  Does  the  majority 
in  a  small  municipality  rule  in  a  contest  where  the  jurisdiction  as  between  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  and  that  small  municipality  lies  with  the  former  ?  Majorities  rule 
under  an  even  and  coterminous  jurisdiction,  that  is  all.  But,  Sir,  it  would  be  a 
veritable  tyranny  not  to  be  endured  for  an  instant,  that  a  majority  should  rule,  to 
the  oppression  of  a  minority  in  a  small  section  of  country,  against  ihe  vast  majority 
of  a  Parliament  like  this,  which  has  undoubted  jurisdiction,  and  in  whose  keeping 
these  minority  rights  that  have  been  infringed  upon  are  placed  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  by  the  constitution.  Majorities  rule,  each  in  its  proper  plane  and  sphere; 
but  the  majority  of  the  superior  jurisdiction  must  always  rule  the  majority  of  the 
smaller  section. 

Quebec  and  Manitoba  Cases  Different. 

There  is  no  parallel  between  the  case  of  Quebec  and  the  case  of  Manitoba,  says  my 
hon.  friend  from  Muskoka  (Mr.  O'Brien):  they  are  not  alike  at  all.  No  parallel; 
Why  not,  Sir?  Because  one  minoritv'  is  Protestant  and  the  other  is  Catholic?  Is 
that  it?  That  is  not  the  question.  You  are  out  of  court  in  making  that  distinction. 
The  rights  of  these  minorities,  which  were  recognized  as  legal  rights,  were  settled  at 
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confederation.  There  was  a  Catholic  minority,  using  Catholic  schools,  and  there 
was  a  Protestant  minority  using  Protestant  scliools.  The  right  of  each  was  cou- 
oeded ;  under  the  law,  as  adopted,  those  minorities  were  both  to  have  their  protect- 
ion. It  is  too  late  in  the  day  now  to  raise  the  question,  as  to  whether  you  must  give 
force  to  the  law  with  regard  to  the  Protestant  minority,  forsooth  ;  but  must  put  out 
of  court  another  minority,  because  it  is  Catholic.  The  Catholic  minority  look  on  their 
schools  in  a  certain  conscientious  and  religious  way.  They  may  not,  in  the  opinion 
Df  some,  be  right  in  that,  but  in  the  confederation  compact  their  opinion  prevailed, 
and  their  right  was  guaranteed  to  them.  The  Protestants  looked  on  their  schools  in 
a  certain  way.  Some  Catholics  may  have  said  they  were  all  wrong,  and  they  may 
have  corabatted  that  idea  at  the  time  ;  but  the  right  of  the  Protestants  was  conceded 
and  that  right  is  protected  by  the  constitution. 

You  will  destroy  the  Public  Schools. 

Another  says :  You  are  going  to  mutilate  and  destroy  the  system  of  public 
schools  in  Manitoba.  I  deny  it.  I  ask  the  educationalists  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
to  answer  me  this  question  :  Is  the  Ontario  system  of  education  destroyed  and  muti- 
lated because  separate  schools  exist  there?  You  cannot  find  an  educationalist  of 
repute  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  or  one  who  has  inspected  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  that  province,  who  will  give  you  an  affirmative  answer  to  that  question.  The 
Eublic  school  system  of  Manitoba,  would  be  destroyed,  if  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  had 
ad  their  way.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  either  believed  in  the  argument, 
or  was  ungenerous  enough  to  use  against  us  an  argument  in  whose  validity  he  him- 
self did  not  believe,  said  that  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba  are  suffering  an  injustice 
to-day,  because  we  did  not  exercise  the  veto  power  in  1890. 

Mr.  GU AY.— Hear,  hear 

Mr.  FOSTER.— My  hon.  friend  says,  "Hear,  hear;"  but  I  invite  him  down  to 
the  seat  in  front,  beside  the  hon.  member  for  JS'orth  Norfolk  (Mr.  Charlton),  who 
yesterday  made  that  bitter  anti-remedial  speech,  and  I  will  leave  them  to  fight  the 
matter  out  between  them.  If  we  had  vetoed  the  Act  of  1890,  what  would  we  have 
done  ?  Smashed  irretrievably  a  system  of  public  schools,  which  is  in  accord  with 
the  majority  of  opinion  in  the  province  of  Manitoba,  and  created  a  veritable  griev- 
ance. To-day,  by  this  legislation,  you  leave  the  public  school  system  virtually  in- 
tact. You  simply  strive^to  give  l^ack  to  a  minority  the  privileges  guarranteed  them, 
which  can  be  done  without  disturbing  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  beneficence 
and  value  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  country.  Wliy,  Sir,  look  at  the  dis- 
triljutionof  the  population  of  the  country,  and  tell  me  how  you  can  maim  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  One  says  :  You  will  take  taxes  that  ought  to  go  to  support  it, 
and  that  will  maim  it.  How  many  people  are  there  in  the  province?  Some  200,000. 
How  many  Catholics  ?  Some  20,0Ci0.  So  that  onlj^  one-tenth  of  the  population,  at 
the  most,  "could  be  withdrawn  from  the  support  of  the  public  school*;,  so  far  as  tax 
contributions  are  concerned.  How  are  the  Roman  Catholics  grouped  in  the  prov- 
vince  ?    The  Rev.  Dr.  King,  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Sjmod  tells  us  : 

'  A  large  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  is  situated  along  the  two 
rivers,  Avhere  there  are  almost  no  Protestants.  Accordinglj',  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  trustees  would  be  Roman  Catholic,  and  Roman  Catholic  teachers  could  and 
would  be  chosen." 

The  census,  also,  and  every  man  who  knows  Manitoba,  and  has  studied  its  geo- 
graphy, can  tell  you  the  same  thing.  Put  your  system  of  separate  schools  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  were  nine-tenths  of  the  Catholic  population  are  congregated 
together,  and  you  have  not  an  iota  of  diltereuce  in  the  tax  contributions,  Avhether 
you  have  the  separate  school  system,  or  whether  you  have  the  public  school  system. 
You  would  not  take  the  taxes  of  the  Catholics  gathered  together  along  the  banks  of 
the  Red  River,  and  send  them  to  Brandon,-  or  somewhere  else,  to  swell  the  public 
school  contributions,  of  that  portion  of  the  country.  No.  Then,  I  say,  establish 
your  separate  schools,  if  you  wish,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  miuoritj'  will  be  just  the 
same,  as  regards  the  tax  contributions,  as  they  will  be  under  the  public  school 
system,  but  better— why  ?  Why,  to-day.  Sir,  they  both  carry  on  their  own  schools, 
and  pay  taxes  to  the  public  school  system,  having  a  grievance,  depleting  their 
earnings  by  paying  a  second  tax  into  their  own  private  schools,  and  it  is  thus 
impossible  for  them  to  keep  up  schools  of  at  all  like  efficiency  they  would  have,  if 
they  did  not  have  to  pay  double  taxes  out  of  their  pockets.  You  would  have  better 
seperate  schools.  What  about  the  remaining  one-tenth  of  the  minority?  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  I  venture  to  say,  it  is  so  scattered  that  in  practical  working,  of 
necessitv,  they  would  not  form  separate  schools  but  would  do,  as  they  do  in  Ontario, 
go  in  with  the  public  schools.  Sir,  this  plea  that  you  would  destroy  the  public 
school  system  is  a  perfect  bugbear  and  nothing  else.  When  you  come  to  analyze  it, 
a  system  of  separate  schools,  giving  the  minority  their  fullest  rights  in  the  province 
of  Manitoba  would  not  disarrange  matters  materially,  but  would  make  the  schools, 
on  the  average,  more  efficient  in  every  possible  "way~and  the  grievance  would  be 
removed. 
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But  two  Classes  of  Opinion. 

But  there  are  some  strictly  Liberal  objections.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  this 
House  there  are  just  two  classes  of  opinions  ;  and  if  its  members  were  polled,  it 
would  be  found  that  these  classes  of  opinion  would  be  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to 
one.  One,  and  the  smaller  class,  believes  in  the  repudiation  of  the  compact  clauses 
of  the  Confederation  Act  and  of  the  Manitoba  Act — and  which,  despite  this  com- 
pact, would  do  away  withseparate  schools  entirely.  Theother,  and  the  larger  class, 
is  made  up  of  men  who  believe  in  remedial  legislation  as  a  principle,  either  in  the 
first  or  in  the  last  application  ;  and  as  far  as  the  principle  goes,  it  does  not  make  a 
bit  of  ditference.  The  distinction  between  the  Liberal-Conservatives  who  support 
remedial  legislation,  and  the  Liberals  who  to-day  wish  to  give  it  the  six  months' 
hoist  and  kick  it  out  of  this  Parliament  is  simply  a  question  as  to  time  of  action — not 
as  to  principle.  Did  you  hear  what  the  lion,  member  for  Verchercs  (Mr.  Geoflfrion) 
said?  Did  you  hear  what  other  membei-s  on  the  benches  opposite  said  ?  All,  with- 
out exception,  from  tlie  Province  of  Quebec,  said  :  Let  us  have  an  investigation,  let 
us  have  a  connnission  ;  let  us  have  Manitoba  settle  this  thing,  if  she  will.  But  if  she 
will  not  settle  it,  what  did  they  say  ?  What  will  my  hon.  friend  there  (Mr.  Davies) 
say  ?  He  is  a  remedialist  in  the  last  analysis.  I  am  a  remedialist  at  this  present 
time.  On  principle  there  is  not  the  least  difference  between  us.  He  is  putting  the 
question  over  on  an  insufficient  plea  for  delay,  on  the  ground  of  an  investigation.  I 
say  it  is  better  for  Parliament  and  the  country  it  should  be  settled  now. 

The  Liberal  Platform. 

But  the  platform  on  which  they  stand  in  their  plea  for  a  commission  of  inves- 
tigation ;  let  us  analyze  it.  My  hon.  friend  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Laurier)  moves  the  six  months'  hoist  to  a  Bill  which  embodies  the  principle  of 
remedial  legislation.  Therefore,  he  and  his  party  are  opposed  to  that  principle.  My 
hon.  friend  in  the  very  same  bi'eath,  says  :  I  go  for  an  investigating  commission  ; 
and  he  is  applauded  to  the  echo  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  sit  beside  him  and  who 
follow  him.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  standing  ground  for  a  commission  of  inves- 
tigation, unless  the  principle  of  absolute  remedial  legislation  underlies  it.  What 
business  have  you  investigating  if  you  do  not  intend  to  exercise  the  remedial  power 
should  the  investigation  establish  a  grievance?  The  only  logical  position  of  anti- 
remedialists  is  that  taken  by  the  Globe  and  by  the  third  party,  viz  :  to  say  you  do  not 
want  any  commission.  But  the  moment  you  appoint  a  commission,  on  your  own 
showing,  you  are  either  poking  your  noses  into  something  you  have  no  business 
with,  or  you  are  standing  on  a  principle  which  will  pledge  you  to  legislate  if  the 
commission  shows  that  there  is  a  grievance.  That  is  the  consistent  jilatform 
enunciated  by  a  party  which  at  one  and  the-  same  minute  declares  against  remedial 
legislation — kick  it  out ;  and  for  remedial  legislation — let  us  have  a  commission  of 
inquiry.  Inquiry  is  the  general  cry.  The  Manitoba  government  raised  it  to  call  off 
public  attention  from  the  act  they  had  committed.  My  hon.  friend  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  raises  it  in  order  to  keep  his  party  in  unison.  My  hon.  friend  from 
L'Isiet  (Air.  Tarte)  follows  h  .m  a  long  way  off.  He  was  not  there  a  few  years  ago, 
he  was  not  there  a  few  months  ago,  but  the  crack  of  the  party  whip  has  been  heard, 
and  my  nervous  and  excitable  friend  feared  the  lash  and  came  into  line,  and  now  calls 
out  for  delay  and  investigation  as  sturdily  as  the  best  of  them.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat 
adopted  it  to  keep  the  party  within  line.  It  is  like  a  vast  umbrella  under  which 
they  all  gather  and  are  sheltered  from  the  pelting  rain  of  criticism,  as  they 
think,  but  beneath  which  they  quarrel  like  cats  and  dogs.  It  is  the  party 
shibboleth.  Whispered  in  lowest  tones  by  the  remedialists— it  is  a  precedent  for 
legislation ;  shouted  in  stentorian  tones  from  the  housetops  by  the  anti-remedialists 
— it  is  an  absolute  negative  of  the  principle  of  remedial  legislation. 

What  is  to  be  Investigated. 

What  is  there  to  investigate?  Do  we  require  an  investigation  into  the  com- 
pacts ?  There  are  the  documents— the  confederation  compact  and  the  Manitoba 
compact.  Read  them,  if  you  want  to  know  what  they  mean.  There  are  the  pre- 
union  rights,  the  privileges  which  everybody  knows  existed,  though  legally  they 
are  decided  not  to  oe,  and  we  throw  that  out  of  the  question.  There  were  post- 
union  rights  and  privileges.  Are  these  not  known  ?  And  they  were  taken  away. 
Tlie  lav.-  of  1870  shows  what  was  given,  the  law  of  IhOO  shows  what  was  taken  away 
— and  what  now  remains  "  Scripta  manent"— gather  those  and  read  them,  if  you 
want  to  know  wJiat  was  given  and  what  was  taken  away  and  what  remains.  Does 
anybody  doubt  that?  Not  the  Manitoba  government,  surely.  That  government 
gave  them,  it  took  them  away,  and  it  gave  its  reasons.  Not  the  courts.  They 
heard  the  cases,  fully  investigated  the  facts,  and  gave  their  decisions.  There  is  not 
a  member  of  this  Parliament  who  do<s  not  know  the  facts  and  who  has  not  made 
up  his  mind  with  refprence  to  it.  There  is  not  an  intelligent  Canadian  who  does 
not  know  the  facts  ;  the  facts  are  sufficiently  known  without  investigation.  What 
ars  the  facts?    There  was  a  compact  which,  it  was  thought,  secured  the  minority 
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privileges,' and 'tHe~miriority^ave  not  those  privileges  now.*  There  Were  separate 
schools  for  the  minority  t  there  are  none  now.  The  taxes  of  the  Catholic  minority 
ormerly  went  to  support  separate  schools ;  they  now  go  to  th  public  schools,  and 
oesides  this,  the  minority  have  to  pay  for  their  pr-'vate  schools  The  minority  had  a 
share  of  the  public  funds  ;  they  have  none  now.  They  had  denominational  educa- 
tion then ;  they  have  not  got  it  now.  They  had  the  selection  of  their  own  books 
and  so  forth  then  ;  now  they  have  not.  All  these  things  are  known.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  books  of  the  statutes  ;  they  are  in  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of 
schools  ;  they  are  in  the  statistics  of  the  schools  ;  they  are  in  the  census  returns  ; 
they  are  in  the  groupings  of  population.  Appoint  j^our  commissioners,  send  them 
up  there,  let  them  investigate,  and  when  they  have  done  their  work  and  come  back, 
what  will  we  have?  We  will  simply  have  a  collection  of  the  very  information 
which  we  have  at  hand  to-day.  A  commission  will  not  boil  down  all  this  informa- 
tion and  put  it  into  homeopathic  pills,  so  that  one  can  take  two  or  three,  and,  witli- 
out  any  effort  on  his  part,  have  the  whole  information  spread  to  his  brain.  There 
are  the  documents ;  they  have  to  be  examined.  The  investigating  commission 
could  only  gather  the  documents  which  we  have  before  us  now,  and  lay  them  before 
you  for  examination.    That  is  all. 

"  The  Bill  is  No  Good." 

But  my  hon.  friend  who  sits  opposite  me  says  the  bill  is  a  bad  bill. 

Sir  RICHAND  CARTWKIGHT.— Worthless 

Mr.  FOSTER.— He  says  we  want  la  good  Bill,  if  we  are  to  have  any.  Another 
gentleman  says :  You  have  given  us  the  shadow  but  we  want  the  substance. 
Another  gentleman  says  it  will  produce  law-suits.    Most  legislation  does. 

Sir  RICHARD  CARTWRIGHT.— Bad  legislation  does. 

Mr.  FOSTER.— What  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  gentleman  is  that  this  is  simply 
trifling.  The  principle  of  remedial  legislation  is  in  that  Bill  as  the  gold  is  in  the 
nugget. 

Sir  RICHARD  CARTWRIGHT.—  v^ery  refractory  gold, 

Mr.  FOSTER.— It  may  be  so.  Sir.  But  the  man  who  wants  to  get  pure  gold 
does  not  kick  aside  the  nugget  with  its  rough  encasement,  but  he  says  :  Let  me 
have  that  and,  with  tlie  lielp  of  others,  I  can  refine  it  into  the  pure  gold.  The  man 
who  is  in  favour  of  remedial  legislation  accepts  that  Bill,  and  does  his  best  in 
committee  to  make  it  as  effective  as  he  can,  according  to  his  views — I  mean  the  man 
who  is  honestly  in  favour  of  it.  It  never  has  been  heard  of  that  a  Bill  which  does 
not  go  as  far  as  you  wish  it  to  go,  but  still  embodies  the  principle  you  desire  to  have 
adopted  should  be  kicked  out  by  a  motion  for  the  six  months'  hoist,  because  it  does 
not  cover  quite  as  much  as  you  wish.  If  you  are  against  remedial  legislation,  say  so, 
and  show  it  by  your  vote.  If  you  are  honestly  in  favor  of  it,  adopt  the  principle  of 
this  BiU,  and  then  go°  to  work  to  make  it  as  effective  as  possible. 

*'  Your  Parliament  is  Moribund.' 

Another  objection  is  that  this  is  our  sixth  session,  and  we  have  no  right,  consti- 
tutional or  other,  to  legislate  as  it  proposed.  We  have  every  right.  The  law  of  this 
country  fixes  the  term  of  Parliament,  a  duration  of  a  certain  period — one  session 
every  year  during  that  period  and  within  that  it  is  perfectly  legal  for  us  to  act.  We 
are  within  the  strict  letter  of  that  law.  More  than  that.  Sir,  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional requirement  which  makes  it  necessary  tliat  a  question  like  this  should  be 
submitted  to  the  people.  For  this  is  not  a  new  question. 
-  An  hon.  MEMBER.— Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  FOSTER— Does  my  hon.  friend  say  it  is  ?  This  is  a  question  that  had  agita 
ted  this  country  for  years,  that  was  settled  in  the  Coirfederation  Act,  and  in  the 
Manitoba  Act.  My  hon.  friend  scored  the  hon.  Secretary  of  State  because  he  did  not 
take  the  question  of  confederation  before  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  ask  them 
to  pass  upon  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  spoke  in  sublime  forgetfulness  of  the  fact 
that  neither  did  the  province  of  Ontario,  nor  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  important 
time  with  reference  to  this  matter  was  wlien  it  was  being  put  into  the  bedrock  of  the 
constitution.  Then  was  the  time  for  the  people  to  have  had  a  chance  to  state  their 
convictions.  They  did  discuss  the  whole  question  then,  they  accepted  confederation, 
and  we  have  loyally  lived  under  it  for  twenty-nine  years.  We  are  now  upon  a  speci- 
fic case  which  grows  out  of  this  adopted  constitution,  and  we  have  sufficient  power 
to  settle  it.  And  our  constituencies  might  well  call  us  poltroons  if  we  refused  to 
deal  with  the  question  here  to-day.  The  demon  of  discord  is  abroad  blowing  the 
winds  of  strife,  say  hon.  gentlemen.  And  they  get  up,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
deplore  this  strife,  And  yet  they  want  to  throw  this  apple  of  discord  into  the  gen- 
eral elections,  and  thus  all  the  more  inflame  prejudices  and  passions.  It  is  my 
belief  that  it  is  wise  as  well  as  constitutional  to  settle  this  question  and  take  the 
responsibility  before  our  constituents. 
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They  are  Plajringr  a  Part. 

But,  Sir,  are  these  gentlemen  opposite  playing  a  part  ?  I  do  no  ask  that  m  an 
offensive  sense.  Are  they  playing  a  part?  Let  us  see.  I  think  they  are,  and  I  sub- 
mit my  opinion.  Tlie  stake  that  they  are  playing  for  I  know,  and  so  do  our  friends 
here.  They  are  playing  for  power.  They  are  desperate  players.  I  do  not  play  my- 
self, but  I  take  leave  to  ask  those  who  do  a  question.  If  they  had  been  playing  all 
night,  and  had  been  losing  continually,  and  had  got  to  the  last  cent  they  had  in  their 
jK)ckets,  would  thej'  not  become  desperate  ?  Cards  up  their  sleeves,  cards  in  their 
laps,  cards  all  around — anything  to  win.  These  lion,  gentlemen  have  been  out  for 
over  eighteen  years.  They  have  been  playing  for  power  and  they  have  lost  every 
time.  Their  last  nickel  is'invested.  If  they  are  desperate  players,  can  we  wonder 
at  it  ?  Let  me  ask  my  hon.  fi'iend  from  L'Islet  (Mr.  Tarte)  is  he  playing  a  part.  In 
1893  he  said  in  this  House  : 

"  Can  it  be  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  because  the  Parliament  of  Canada  were 
unable  to  find  a  correct  term  to  define  the  rights  of  the  minoritj-,  this  minority 
would  have  to  be  crushed  under  f"et  ?  Can  it  be  true  that  the  Crown  in  Canada  has 
gone  that  far,  that  it  would  avail  itself  of  a  clause  improperly  dra^vn  up  to  disregard 
and  overlook  the  rights  of  the  minority?" 

Again,  in  1893,  he  said  : 

"  It  is  a  censurable  and  a  criminal  manoeu\Te,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  minority  who  are  now  suff"ering,  but  also  from  the  point  of  vie^v  of  the  general 
interests  and  the  most  dear  to  the  country. 

"  I  throw  aside  party  ties  and  I  call  upon  the  Government  to  preserve  the  rights 
confessedly  granted  to  the  minority  by  the  constitutional  charter. 

"  It  is  our  duty  to  defend  them  and  to  take  exer}'  possible  means  offered  to  us 
bj'  the  law  and  constitution  to  preserve  them  inviolate. 

"  Our  only  wish  is  that  a  principle  of  equal  justice  to' all  be  applied;  that  the 
compacts,  the  agreements  made  be  respected  by  both  parties 

"  The  Catholic  schools  were  abolished  and  instead  of  taking  a  firm  stand, 
worthy  of  true  statesmen,  they  refer  the  question  to  tJie  courts  of  justice. 

"After  a  solemn  compact,  after  arrangements  were  accepted  by  the  majority 
guaranteeing  the  rights  of  the  minority,  without  any  notice  being  given,  without 
any  regard  for  the  negotiations  which  took  place  these  guarantees  are  thrown  aside 
which  protected  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  they  woidd  have  us  believe  that 
Pai'liament  is  powerless  to  do  justice  to  those  who  suiter." 
One  more.    On  January  29th,  1SD.5,  the  hon.  gentleman  said  : 

"  I  say  that  the  position  of  the  Catholic  minority  is  no  better  as  long  as  the 
present  Government  remain  in  power,  for  the  reason  that  the  members  of  that 
Government,  and  nearly  alf  their  supporters,  have  declared  themselves  for  non- 
intervention." 

How  is  it  now  ?  May  I  ask  my  ask  my  hon.  friend  from  L'Islet,  when  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  members'of  the  Cabinet  have  staked  their  lives  upon  the  principle  of 
intervention?  Where  is  tlie  hon.  gentleman  now?  He  was  not  thirsting  for 
information  then.  He  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  grievances  of  the  minority,  as  to  the 
powers  of  Parliament,  as  to  tlie  duty  of  the  Ciovernment.  Did  he  say  "  Hands  off 
Manitoba"?  No,  but  to  Manitoba  he  said,  "  Hands  off"  the  minority. '  And  to  the 
Government  he  said,  "  Hands  upon  "  that  majority  to  compel  hands  off  the  minority. 
The  veto  is  the  club  you  should  u'^e.  Strike  !  thrust !  destroy  !  What  has  become 
of  the  hon.  member  for  L'Islet?  Was  he  right  then?  If  so,  is  he  right  now,  or  is 
he  only  plaving  a  part  ?  Let  me  ask  what  was  said  by  my  hon.  friend  from  Berthier, 
and  we  will  have  a  contrast. 

Mr.  LANDERKIN. — You  will  have  a  conference  with  him. 

Mr.  FOSTER. — Not  necessarily.  His  opinions  are  very  frank  and  fran-..-y  given. 
Here  they  are  : 

"In  the  third  nlace,  we  contend  that  the  time  for  disallowance  having  once 
expired,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  enact  such  remedial  laws  as  were 
calculated  to  redress  the  grievances  comi)lained  of  by  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba, 
instead  of  resorting  to  various  shifts  and  subterfuges,  to  avoid  dealing  with  the  just 
claims  of  the  latter." 

Again,  my  hon.  friend  from  Berthier  (Mr.  Beausoleil)  says  : 

"I,  for  one,  am  ready  toa.ssume  my  own  share  of  responsibilky,  and  to  give  my 
support  to  any  Government  whose  first  article  shall  be  the  redress  of  the  wrongs 
inJlicted  upon  Manitol)a  On  the  same  ground,  I  would  pledge  myself  to  support 
no  Governnient  whose  programme  would  be  to  withhold  from  the  Catholics  of 
Manitoba  the  just  treatment  they  are  entitled  to  and  which  they  are  denied  to-day." 

Again  he  said  : 

"On  the  other  hand,  should  the  hon.  the  Minister  of  Justice  pledge  himself  to 
adopt  such  remedial  legislation  as  mighc  be  calculated  to  redress  the  grievances 
complained  of,  in  accordance  with  his  ]<  port  of  the  2lst  March,  1891,  I  am  ready 
with  a  large  number  of  my  friends,  from  t  his  side  of  the  House,  to  lend  him  a  loyal 
support,  thus  making  up  the  loss  of  a  f<'U'  votes  among  his  own  friends,  brought 
about  by  this  honest  course  of  action." 
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That  was  applauded  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  every  member  of  the  party 
opposite,  just  as  my  hon.  friend's  (Mr.  Tarte's)  statements  were  applauded  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  every  other  member  of  the  party  who  sits  behind  him. 
But  let  us  take  another,  and  that  is  the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  from 
North  Norfolk  (Mr.  Charlton),  who  spoke  yesterday.  At  Bracebridge.  on  December 
3rd,  1895,  he  is  reported  as  follows : — 

"Mr.  Charlton  was  received  with  loud  applause.  At  the  outset  he  accepted 
Mr.  Bennett's  challenge  and  declared  that  he  would  vote  against  remedial  legislation 
next  session  if  it  were  proposed,  and  every  other  session  in  which  he  should  be  a 
member  and  a  proposition  for  the  coercion  of  Manitoba  should  be  introduced.  He 
would  do  so  because  he  believed  that  although  it  might  be  that  the  minority  in 
Manitoba  had  suffered  injury,  it  would  be  the  worst  kind  of  a  remedy  to  shackle 
and  bind  a  province  in  the  control  of  its  education." 

Yetmy  hon.  friend  from  North  Norfolk  (Mr.  Charlton)  speaking  yesterday  on 
those  same  lines,  received  the  same  Liberal  applause  from  the  hon.  gentlemen  sitting 
around  him.  Let  us  take  another  hon.  gentleman  who  sits  now  in  this  House,  but 
has  not  been  here  for  a  long  time  previously,  I  mean  the  hon.  member  for  Huron 
(Mr.  Cameron),  who,  when  he  speaks,  will  take  the  same  line,  and  will  get  the  same 
applause.    At  Goderich  tliat  hon.  gentleman  said  : 

"  First  he  gave  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  stand  on  the  Manitoba  school 
question.  'I  shall  vote  against  the  remedial  order,'  he  said,  'I  do  notearewhois 
Premier  of  Canada,  or  who  is  ruling  the  country,  I  shall  vote  against  coercing 
Manitoba,  against  taking  her  by  the  throat.'  He  would,  if  necessary,  be  the  only 
one  to  stand  up  single-handed  for  provincial  rights.  '  Hands  off  Manitoba,'  was  his 
watchword." 

Now,  sir,  all  of  these  have  been  applauded.  "Which  was  right?  The  one  con- 
sistent utterance  that  I  find  amongst  them  is  the  utterance  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Berthier  (Mr.  Beausoleil),  with  whom  I  may  couple  the  utterance  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  (Mr.  Devlin),  whose  declarations  of  one  or  two  years  ago,  square 
exactly  with  their  declarations  now.  Now,  let  us  go  a  little  further.  "  Le  Monde," 
a  Liberal  paper  in  Quebec,  says : 

"  Before  the  electors  assembled  at  the  Forfar  street  and  Ste.  Etienne  street 
meetings,  LIr.  McShane  declared  himself  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic 
schools  in  Manitoba.    '  Good . ' 

'  Sir  William  Hingston  does  not  say  anything.  He  is  the  candidate  of  the 
Orange  administration  that  will  give  Catholics  the  shadow  for  the  reality,  that  is  to 
say,  nothing  at  all . 

"  The  people's  Jimmy  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  we  congratulate  him." 

We  shall  see  later  whether  we  can  join  in  these  congratulations.  Coming  down 
to  another  province,  what  do  we  find  ?    The  "  Globe  "  newspaper  speaks  as  follows  : 

"As  to  what  is  going  on  in  Quebec,  we  believe  that  left  to  himself,  the  French- 
Canadian  citizen  cares  very  little  about  the  question  of  separate  schools  in  the 
North-west;  but  it  is  qviite  possible  that  he  may  be  worked  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment by  the  appeals  of  politicians  who  will  tell  him  that  tlie  French-Canadians  of 
Manitoba  are  being  oppressed  by  the  majority,  that  it  is  possible  to  coerce  the  major- 
ity from  Ottawa,  and  that  unless  this  is  done  the  next  point  of  attack  by  the  '  Pro- 
testant bigots'  will  be  the  customs,  language  and  religion  of  the  people  of  Quebec. 
Manitoba  cannot  be  compelled  to  obey  the  mandate  of  Ottawa  in  educational  mat- 
ters, and  the  best  service  that  can  be  rendered  the  people  of  Quebec  at  this  juncture 
is  to  tell  them  plainly  that  the  attempt  at  coercion  must  be  futile." 
And  again  the  "  Globe  "  says  : 

"  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  appear  that  no  course  is  open  but  to  leave  the  legis- 
lature of  Manitoba  to  manage  the  public  education  of  the  province,  free  from  control 
or  interference  by  any  otlier  authority  in  Canada." 

Now,  Sir,  here  are  your  difTerent  sets  of  opinions  ;  which  are  right  ?  All  are  equally 
applauded  by  the  party  opposite.  Why,  Sir,  am  I  not  justified  in  saying  that  they 
are  playing  a  farce?  Take  an  audience  in  a  theatre.  They  are  facing  the  boards. 
The  actor  comes  forward ;  as  clown,  as  tragedian,  as  comedian,  he  successively 
comes  forward,  and  he  receives  an  equal  meed  of  applause,  represented  as  black,  or 
white,  as  Englishman  or  as  Frenchman,  as  foreigner  or  as  native — in  each  character, 
when  he  comes  forward,  he  performs  his  part,  and  in  each  is  equally  applauded. 
That  audience  is  there  simply  to  be  amused,  and  they  are  amusing  themselves. 
Here  the  actors  come  forward.  My  hon.  friend  from  L'Islet  (Mr.  Tarte),  my  hon. 
friend  from  Winnipeg  (Mr.  Martin),  and  other  hon.  gentlemen,  the  one  black  the 
other  white,  with  opinions  as  diverse  as  the  equator  is  different  to  the  pole,  and 
they  are  all  equally  applauded.  What  is  the  solution  of  it  ?  They  are  simply  amus- 
ing themselves,  there  is  no  principle  in  the  matter.  They  are  playing  a  part,  and 
they  are  amusing  themselves  in  the  play. 

Mr.  Laurier's  Position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  intended  to  address  a  few  words  to  myhoa.  friend  the  leader 
of  th«  Opposition.    He  is  not  here  to-day ;  an  inefficient  substituta  (Mr.  Flint)  I  f«ar 


I  must  say,  sits  in  his  place ;  but  if  he  will  take  one  message  to  his  chief,  I  will  be 
glad  to  send  it.  Let  me  take,  then,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  himself.  In  1893  he 
said: 

"  That  while  on  all  other  matters  the  powers  of  the  local  legislature  are  almost 
independent,  in  the  matter  of  education,  a  supervisory  power  has  been  given  to  this 
goverument,  in  so  far  as  separate  schools  are  concerned.  Whatever  privileges  are 
guaranteed  to  one  minority  in  a  province  I  claim  in  the  name  of  justice  and  fairness, 
for  all  minorities  in  all  of  the  provinces." 

Again,  he  said  : 

"If  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide  that  the  Government  have  the  power,  to 
interfere  with  the  legislation  of  ■Manitoba,  and  the  Government  should  not  obey  the 
legal  mandate  which  they  themselves  had  sought,  there  would  be  a  powerful  and  a 
rightful  agitation  in  some  parts  of  the  country  against  the  Government." 

He  says  again  • 

"The  Catholic  minority  has  been  subject  to  most  infamous  tyranny,  if  the  state- 
ment is  true  as  given  by  Archbishop  Tache  that  Protestant  schools  are  being 
continued  under  the  guise  of  public  schools,  and  that  Eoman  Catholic  children  are 
forced  under  that  law  to  attend  what  are  in  reality  Protestant  schools." 

Again,  he  says,  still  later  : 

"if  he  ever  reached  power,  and  he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  that 
would  become  a  fact,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  question  would  be  settled. 

"If  the  electors  gave  him  such  men  as  Mr.  Charbonneau  in  Jacques  Carticr,  and 
Mr.  McShane  in  Montreal  Centre,  and  other  Liberals  of  that  stamp,  it  would  put 
him  in  a  position  to  handle  this  question. 

"  We  favour  Christian  education,  but  we  want  the  parent  to  say  which  religion 
should  be  taught  to  their  children. 

'  The  Manitoba  Catholics  were  sufiPering  an  injustice  now,  because  the  Ottawa 
Government  had  not  done  its  duty. 

I  can  say  that  had  I  been  in  power  I  believe  that  the  school  question  would 
now  have  been  settled.  The  appeals  by  Archbishop  Tache  and  Archbisliop  Langevin 
were  not  made  to  me,  but  give  me  the  power  and  I  will  undertake  to  do  justice,  and 
come  what  may  I  can  do  no  worse  than  the  Government  has  done.  If  I  fail  to  keep 
my  promises  you  can  take  me  and  my  friends  and  tlirow  us  into  the  St.  Lawrence." 
And  so  on  as  to  the  right  and  the  duty,  I  might  read  endless  quotations  in  the  same 
line. 

Mr.  CHOQUETTE.— You  are  reading  a  very  good  speech. 

Mr.  FOSTER.— I  read  them  for  this  purpse  only,  to  show  that  on  the  ground  of 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  of  the  duty  of  this  Paiiiament  to 
interfere,  on  the  ground  of  a  well  established  grievance  suffered  by  the  minority, 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  had  declared  over  and  over  again  that  this  party,  led  by 
the  Government  in  power,  have  been  insufficient,  in  that  they  did  not  redress  that 
grievance,  and  did  not  remove  that  wrong  ;  that  if  he  had  been  in  power  he  would 
have  redressed  that  wrong,  coupled  with  the  assertion  that  he  makes  over  and  over 
again  that  his  inmost  belief  is  that  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba  have  a  right  to  their 
separate  schools,  and  that  they  should  get  those  separate  schools.  All  these,  taken 
together,  form  a  strong  commentary  on  his  position  to-day,  when  the  Government 
having  introduced  a  measure  for  restoring  those  rights  and  removing  that  grievance, 
he  meets  it  with  a  six  months'  hoist.  Sir,  this  hon.  gentleman  has  argued  in  favour 
of  the  veto,  and  he  has  argued  against  the  veto.  He  has  been  against  any  delay  and 
he  has  rated  the  Government  for  delay  ;  yet  to-day  he  is  in  favour  of  delay.  He  has 
said  that  investigation  is  necessary ;  and  he  has  declared  in  this  cluiinber  that 
investigation  is  not  necessary.  In  an  exactly  parallel  case,  what  is  his  statement? 
'As  you  know,  we  have  in  Quebec  no  schools  but  reli.Lrions  schools— Roman 
Catholic  schools  and  Protestant  schools.  Suppose  the  legisl.iture  of  Quebec  were 
to-morrow  to  abolish  the  system  of  separate  schools  existing  there,  .so  that  the  Pro- 
testant population  would  have  either  to  send  their  children  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  or  bring  them  up  in  ignorance  or  tax  themselves  a  second  time  to  establish 
schools  of  their  own. 

"  Sir,  if  under  the  circumstances,  an  appeal  were  brought  to  this  Government, 
is  there  a  man  in  this  House  who  would  not  say  at  once  to  the  Government :  It  is 
your  bounden  duty  at  once  to  interfere  and  make  away  with  this  obnoxious  and 
tyrannical  legislation." 

There  is  an  exactly  parallel  case  here;  but  the  hon.  gentleman,  with  that  declara- 
tion hot  from  his  mouth,  now  affirms  that  we  must  have  investigation  and  delay 
and  that  remedial  legislation  must  not  be  given,  and  he  moves  the  six  months' 
hoist. 

The  hon.  gentleman  made  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  debate,  in  replj'  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  a  speech  that  has  been  nmeli  lauded  and  mueh  read;  but  a  speech 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  will  not  be  a-  very  mm  li  dissection.  I  >\-ish  to  direct 
attention  to  three  or  four  points  in  it.  The  first  statement  he  made  was  that  to 
proceed  with  bill  and  make  it  law. 

"  Would  be  a  most  violent  wrench  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  constitution 
is  based," 
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And  yet  I  have  read  to  this  House  statement  after  statement  in  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  acknowledged  the  undoubted  right  and  jurisdiction  of  this  Parliament 
to  so  legislate.  How  can  you  wrench  the  constitution  by  adopting  action  that  is 
strictly  within  the  powers  which  the  constitution  gives?  The  hon.  gentleman  went 
into  a  long  disquisition  as  regards  the  excellence  of  the  United  States  constitution, 
particularly  on  the  line,  that  under  the  United  States  constitution  the  state  legisla- 
tion was  not  supervised  by  the  federal  legislation,  and  bitterness  was  therefore  not 
imported  in  such  questions  there,  and  while  lauding  that  feature  of  the  United  States 
constitution  he  called  our  own  "a  very  great  mistake."  For  what  purpose?  A 
minute  afterwards  he  declared:  "But  the  remedy  of  interference  ie  found  in  the 
constitution,  and  being  there  it  must  be  applied  by  them  who  love  the  constitution." 
Why  was  he  talking  about  the  beauties  of  the  United  States  constitution  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  our  own  ?  We  are  not  living  under  the  United  States  constitu- 
tion ;  and  he  himself  when  he  came  back  to  his  subject  had  to  discuss  it  in  the  light 
of  the  Canadian  and  not  the  United  States  constitution.  Further  on  in  his  speech 
he  said : 

"  The  minority  have  a  right  to  have  their  own  schools,  that  I  admit." 

If  then  we  live  under  the  Canadian  constitution,  if  this  constitution  gives  a 
remedy  that  should  be  applied,  and  if  the  minority  liave  a  right  to  their  own  schools 
what  then  was  the  object  of  talking  U.  S.  constitution?  The  hon.  gentleman  then 
went  on  to  say  that  we  must  not  force  public  opinion.    He  said  : 

"It  is  the  part  of  the  statesmanship  not  to  force  upon  the  people  the  views  of  any 
section,  but  to  endeavour  to  bring  them  all  to  a  uniform  standard  and  conception  of 
what  is  right." 

And  five  minutes  afterwards  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

A  time  would  arrive,  some  time,  when  you  must  legislate,  and  you  must  legis- 
late for  the  majority  and  against  the  minority. 

Again,  he  said  that  we  were  guilty  of  deception  in  the  statement  of  the  case 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  inasmuch  as 
we  asked  their  opinion  upon  a  slate  of  assumed  facts.  Does  tlie  hon.  gentleman 
deny  the  facts  ?  Does  anybody  deny  the  allegations  in  the  petition  ?  Does  anybody 
denj'  the  broad  statement  of  facts  gathered  togetlier  as  the  basis  of  an  apjjeal  to  the 
law  courts  and  carried  through  court  after  court,  being  dissected  by  law  vers  on 
both  sides,  to  the  highest  court.  This  was  a  legal  phrase  :  "assuming  the  hiaterial 
facts  to  be  as  stated  therein,"  which  in  reality  declared  that  the  facts  are  not  in 
dispute,  and  after  the  criticism  of  counsel,  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
given  on  them. 

But  at  last  the  hon.  gentleman  tried  to  play  the  role  of  a  martyr.  He  said  that 
some  one  in  ecclesiastical  authority  had  written  that  if  he  would  not  vote  for  reme- 
dial legislation,  he  would  subject  himself  to  the  animadversion  of  the  church.  I 
have  not  seen  any  Catholic  mandament,  no  one  has  seen  it ;  but  if  every  man  is  to 
make  himself  a  martyr  who  receives  a  vigorous  letter  intimating  that  if  he  does  not 
vote  so  and  so  on  the  question,  he  Avill  have  to  meet  Avith  opposition  from  different 
sources,  there  are  a  great  many  martyrs  on  tliis  side  of  the  House,  and  a  great  many 
martyrs  on  that  side  of  the  House.  There  are  ecclesiastical  opinions,  and  ecclesias- 
tical opinions,  and  there  are  also  opinions  which  are  not  ecclesiastical,  but  which 
are  being  manufactured  against  us  in  the  country  and  brought  to  bear  on  every 
independent  member.  We  might  all  make  ourselves  martyrs  if  we  wished  to 
become  martyrs  every  time  we  received  a  strong  letter  or  strong  resolution  threaten- 
ing us  with  pains  and  penalties  if  we  did  not  do  thus  and  so. 

A  Word  to  Conservatives. 

■  One  word  more,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  a  word  to  the  Conser- 
vatives in  this  House  and  outside  of  the  House,  and  my  word  to  the  Conservatives  is 
simply  this  ;  For  eighteen  years  we  have  supported  a  certain  policy ;  we  have  given 
to  it  our  means,  we  have  given  to  it  our  energies,  we  have  worked  out  that  policy  in 
the  country,  and  we  have  during  these  eighteen  years  affirmed  our  full  faith  in  the 
effects  of  that  policy  and  its  superiority  to  any  other  policy.  For  eighteen  years  we 
have  seen  progress  and  development  in  this  country  under  that  policy  and  under 
the  administration  of  the  Liberal-Conservative  party,  and  we  believe  that  a 
continuation  on  the  same  lines  is  the  best  for  the  future  of  this  country.  You  see 
the  compacts  of  1867  and  1870  and  know  how  they  arose.  They  are  written  into  the 
constitution,  they  face  your  Government  as  well  as  yourselves.  They  would  have 
tested  any  Government  that  had  been  in  power.  You  see  the  appeal,  the  decision, 
the  grievance,  the  power  of  restitution  defiiu  d  by  the  highest  court  of  the  land. 
That  highest  court  has  remitted  to  your  Government,  which  you  have  supported,  a 
question  which  was  not  asked  for  by  them ;  a  something  which  arises  out  of  the 
constitution,  and  by  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control,  this  question 
was  thrown  upon  them  for  solution.  Are  there  not  other  portions  of  the  Liberal- 
Conservative  policy  of  some  importance  as  well  as  this?  Is  it  not  well  for  Conser- 
vatives in  this  House,  and  outside  of  this  House,  to  take  the  broader,  and  greater, 
and  wider  interests  into  consideraticm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ask  themselves 
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whether  it  is  worth  while,  for  a  point  of  well-held  sentiment,  for  a  point,  may  be, 
even,  of  well-held  principle  on  a  single  position,  to  go  against  the  party  and  the 
policy  which  they  have  supported  for  eighteen  years,  and  which  they  believe  has 
been  the  best  party  and  policy,  and  is  to-day  the  best  partj'  and  policy  for  this 
country. 

You  see  the  Liberal  partj'  utterly  discredited  in  the  country.  You  see  that 
party  without  any  policy  which  can  appeal  to  the  business  interests  and  the  solid 
common  sense  of  the  electors  of  Canada.  You  see  that  Liberal  party  to-day, 
marching  up  to  a  test  before  the  people  of  this  country,  and  their  whole  hope  of 
victory— I  say  it  earnestly  and  honestly — is  that  they  may  get  into  power,  not 
because  of  the  strength  of  their  own  arms  and  batteries,  but  because  they  hope  for 
some  desertions  from  the  citadel  of  their  opponents,  which  shall  sally  out  to  their 
help,  and  enable  them  to  take  the  position  to  which  they  aspire. 

What  answer  is  it  to  the  country's  best  interests,  if  we  go  back  to  them  with  a 
defeated  policy  and  a  defeated  Government,  putting  into  power  a  policy  and  a 
Government  in  which  ^ve  do  not  believe,  but  which  we  do  believe  will  not  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  Canada.  If  we  have  nothing  to  place  against  such  action  but  this 
one  question,  upon  which  we  hold  honest  beliefs,  may  be,  can  we  not  to  some  extent 
subordinate  one  opinion,  strong  tliough  it  be,  for  the  greater  good,  the  larger  policy, 
the  more  valuable  and  the  more  precious  interest  of  the  whole.  "What  will  it  have 
profited  us,  even  if  we  gain  a  point  of  sentiment  or  of  principle  in  one  respect ;  what 
will  it  have  profited  us,  if  we  lose  the  soul  of  a  progressive  policy  and  a  wise  admin- 
istration of  affairs. 

After  six  years,  sir,  we  stand  here  under  circumstances  such  as  I  have  detailed. 
What  is  it,  then,  for  this  Parliament  todo  ?  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  well-founded 
repugnance  to  interfere  and  do  what,  even  though  clearly  within  our  right  to  do, 
the  province  can  do  more  easily  and  far  better  than  ourselves.  There  is  along  with 
that  a  number  of  subordinate  reasons  arising,  either  from  considerations  of  principle 
or  of  personal  concern,  or  of  party  Interest,  that  tend  to  induce  some  to  vote  against 
this  Bill  and  against  remedial  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  there?  There  is  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tutional compacts  of  this  country.  There  is  the  splendid  lesson  of  toleration  and  of 
compromise  which  lias  been  read  to  you  in  that  constitution,  and  which  has  been 
evidenced  in  its  harmonious  workings  for  nearly  thirty  years.  There  is  the  cry  of 
the  minority,  small  in  the  area  of  those  who  directly  suffer,  but  large,  let  me  tell 
you,  in  the  area  of  those  who  sympathize  with  it  in  this  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  There  are  the  minorities  in  other  provinces  demanding  of  you  where  they 
shall  stand,  and  how  they  shall  be  treated,  if  in  future  years  their  time  of  trial 
comes,  and  they  will  have  to  appeal  to  this  same  high  court  of  Parliament,  and 
invoke  this  same  jurisdiction.  There  is  this  Parliament,  Sir,  invested,  knowingly, 
definitely,  positively  invested  by  the  fathci's  of  confederation  in  the  constitution 
with  the  jurisdiction  to  maintain  these  rights,  and  to  restore  them  if  they  are  taken 
away.  This  Parliament  is  appealed  to.  It  is  watched  by  Canada,  it  is  watched  by 
the  world.  On  grounds  of  courage,  on  grounds  of  justice,  on  grounds  of  good  faith, 
make  your  answer  to  those  who  appeal,  make  your  answer  to  Canada  which  is 
watching  you,  and  to  ihe  worl  \  which  will  judge  of  your  actions. 

History,  Sir,  is  making  itself  these  eveiuful  days.  Shall  the  chapter  be  a  record 
of  nobleness  and  ade(|uacy,  or  a  record  of  weakness  and  inefficiency?  Shall  we 
stamp  ourselves  as  pel  ty  and  provincial,  or  shall  we  be  recorded  to  future  ages  as 
magnanimous  and  imperial  ?  lA't  us  plant  our  feet  in  the  firm  path  of  constitutional 
compact  and  a'zreeineiit,  of  good  faith,  and  of  honest,  rair  dealing.  Let  us  take  and 
pa.ss  on  th.it  gleaming  torch  of  jirudent  compromise  under  whose  kindly  light  the 
lathers  of  confederation  marched  safely  through  in  times  far  more  troublous  and  far 
less  advanced  than  ours,  into  an  era  of  harmony  and  continued  peace. 

Let  us  do  justice  to  a  weak  and  patient  minority,  and  thus  settle  forever  the 
question  of  the  sufiici(;n(y  of  the  guarantees  of  confederation.  Let  us  follow  with 
cheerful  cmulal  ion  the  siiinin'^  example  of  our  great' mother  country,  whose  found- 
ations were  laid  on  the  .solirl  granite  of  good  faith;  and  wliose  world-wide  and 
wondrous  super-st  ructure  has  been  joined  together  with  the  cement  of  a  strong  and 
generous  toleral  ion. 

Let  us  prove  ourselves  now,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  our  existence,  a3  in  the 
stress  of  our  natal  days,  a  people  lit  for  Empire,  and  worthy  to  rank  amongst  the 
best  and  greatest  of  nations. 
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In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  debate  upon  the  Remedial  Bill  a  speech  was 
made  by  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  M.  P.  for  Montreal  Centre,  which  most  effectually 
confirmed  the  important  contention  made  in  the  above  address,  viz.:  that  there  was 
negotiation  and  a  sulbsequent  compact  between  tlie  people  of  the  Red  River  and  the 
Dominion  Government  in  1870, and  that  this  compact  substantially  included  separate 
schools  for  the  minority. 

Sir  Donald  possesses  exceptional  advantages  due  to  his  long  experience  of  and 
intimate  connection  with  tlie  affairs  of  the  North-Wcst.  Long  before  1870  he  was 
head  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Avhicli  virtnally  ruled  in  the  Great  North-West. 
He  sat  in  the  first  Legislature  of  Manitoba  by  which  the  school  law  of  1871  was 
enacted,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  representatives  of  Manitoba  in  the  Federal  Par- 
hameut.  At  the  time  of  the  troubles  in  1S70,  he  was  sent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  chief  commissioner  to  the  R^d  River,  with  si)ecial  powers  to  treat  with  the 
people  under  instructions  w^hich  gave  him  large  discretionary  power. 

One  clause  of  the  Governor-General's  letter  tojiim  read  as  follows  : 

"  The  people  may  rely  upon  it  that  respect  and  protection  will  be  extended  to  the 
different  religious  persuasions  " 

With  reference  to  his  mission  Sir  Donald  Smith  said  : 

"  However,  we  did  meet  the  settlers  of  the  Red  River  in  convention  and  an  ex- 
planation was  made  to  them  with  regard  to  the  intended  action  of  Canada. 

They  were  a■^sured  that  their  i-ights,  their  privileges,  everything  they  then  had 
would  be  retained  to  them  and  that  justice  would  be  done  iu  every  way." 

In  answer  to  their  demand  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  yearly  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  roads  and  bridges,  he  gave  them  a  full  assurance 
that  this  would  be  done. 

As  to  the  nature  of  their  schools  at  that  time,  he  says : 

"I  may  mention,  however,  that  at  that  time,  the  schools  were  voluntary  or 
separate  schools ;  that  is,  the  Roman  Catholics  had  their  own  schools  and  the 
Protestants  had  theirs  and    there  were   certain  grants  of  money  given  to  each. 

" "    It  is  true  that  not  much  was  said  about  schools  at  that  time,  but  it  was 

distinctly  understood  by  tlie  people  there,  and  the  promise  was  made  to  those 
people,  that  they  would  have  every  privilege  on  joining  Canada  which  they  possessed 
at  that  time,  and  such  promise  I  gave,  as  special  commissioner  from  Canada.  That 
was  implemented  by  Canada."    Again  he  said  : 

"  The  Roman  Catholics  had  their  schools  and  the  Protestants  had  their  schools, 
and  each  body  had  a  grant  from  the  Government  at  that  time.  If  they  did  not 
enter  minutely  and  particularly  into  the  description  of  the  Separate  Schools,  it  was 
because  they  thought  it  altogether  unnecessary.  Any  contention  about  separate 
schools  was  never  dreamt  of  by  them." 

"They  found  and  knew  they  had  their  schools  and  thej'-  believed  the  promises 
made  would  be  faithfully  kept  and  tliey  did  not  care  to  have  anything  of  a  more 
binding  character  in  regard  to  them."    And  again  he  said  : 

'Now,  while  a  very  little,  indeed,  was  said  there  about  schools,  the  people 
unquestionably  had  them  in  their  minds  and  thought  they  would  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  having  their  schools  as  before. 

'This  is  apparent,  I  think,  from  what  took  place  in  the  Legislature  of  Manitoba 
in  1871  when  I  think  the  school  law  was  passed.  It  may  not  be  known  to  a  great 
many  of  the  members  here  that  many  of  those  who  composed  the  Legislature  of 
Manitoba  at  that  time  Avere  members  of  this  convention  and  in  deciding  that  there 
should  be  those  schools  they  were  looking  to  what  had  passed  in  this  convention 
■with  it  fresh  in  their  minds.  Therefore,  I  certainly  think,  the  people  of  the  Red 
River,  then  the  majority,  now  the  minority,  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  that 
are  given  to  the  majority  of  the  present  day.  I  think  that  in  one  way  or  the  other 
■we  should  insist  that  they  should  have  full  justice  and  that  whether  in  the  form  of 
separate  schools  or  in  any  other  way  still  tliat  substantial  justice  should  be  done 
and  that  faith  should  be  kept  with  these  people." 

During  the  conference  between  Sir  Donald  and  the  people  of  Red  River,  he  on 
behalf  of  the  Dominion  Government,  invited  the  people  to  send  delegates  to  Ottawa, 
"to  confer  with  the  Government  and  Legislature  and  explain  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  Red  River  people,  as  weU  as  to  discuss  and  arrange  for  the  representation  of 
the  country  in  Parliament." 

These  delegates  came  to  Ottawa  in  April,  1870,  repeated  conferences  between 
them  and  the  Government  took  place,  the  terms  of  the  Manitoba  Act  wex-e  discussed 
and  agreed  to,  the  delegates  returned  to  Manitoba  and  reported  to  the  people  there 
that  the  terms  were  satisfactory.  The  Red  River  people  accepted  the  report  of  the 
delegates,  and  at  once  welcomed  Confederation  and  received  the  Governo'*  TT^'t-h 
every  demonstration  of  respect. 
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"  If  you  seek  miracles,  have  recourse  to  St.  Anthony." 


St.  Bonavknturb. 


THE   SAINT  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 


Such  is  the  glorious  title  which  His  Holiness  Pope 
XiBO  XTH  has  given  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 

The  ever  fruitful  word  of  the  Holy  Father  has  thus, 
not  merely  confirmed  a  worship  already  held  in  high 
estimation,  but  it  has  moreover  given  that  worship  a 
wider  scope,  and.  the  Saint  heretofore  so  well  known,  has 
become  the  favorite  Saint  of  the  Catholic  Univeise. 

After  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  whose  protec- 
tion naturally  extends  over  the  whole  Church,  which  is 
the  great  family  by  adoption,  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  most  universally  popular  Saint  is  perhaps  the  Thau- 
maturgus  of  Padua. 

It  is  not  in  high  circles  alone  that  due  honor  is  ren- 
dered to  this  Great  Saint,  but  it  is  chiefly  among  the 
lowly  and  poor,  who  place  entire  confidence  in  hispovver. 

We  admire  all  the  Saints,  but  mingled  with  this  senti- 
ment there  is  always  a  certain  awe,  which  keeps  us  at  a 
respectful  distance. 

We  deal  towards  them  much  in  the  same  manner  we 
act  in  regard  to  great  persons  whom  we  love  and  venerate, 
but  whose  dignity  impresses  us.  As  for  St  Anthony,  we 
Admire  him,  but  we  do  not  keep  away  froin  him  ;  we  res- 
pect him.  but  we  feel  drawn  towards  him  ;  his  goodnesis 
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SO  great,  and  withal  so  gentle  that  it  engenders  a  sweet 
and  affectionate  confidence. 

We  have  recourse  to  him  without  any  efiort,  not  only 
as  to  a  powerl'ul  protector,  but  as  to  the  dearest  and  most 
devoted  friend.  Saint  Anliiony  becomes  and  intimate  and 
familiar  member  in  every  household  where  he  is  invoked, 
everything  is  confided  to  his  care. 

Should  one  of  the  family  start  out  on  a  journey,  this  is 
the  mother's  prayer:  «Good  St.  Anthony,  watch  over 
him  ».  The  traveller  himself  will  also  say  a  daily  prayer 
to  St.  Anthony,  and  no  one  will  have  any  uneasiness 
about  him. 

If  we  lose  anything,Sf.  Anthony  is  at  once  invoked,  and 
the  missing  article  is  found. 

In  all  dangers  we  raise  our  thoughts  and  our  voices  to 
the  Thaumaturgus,  and  help  is  granted  us  ;  in  tempta- 
tions we  cry  out  to  him  and  serenity  is  restored  to  the 
soul. 

Is  there  a  difficult  question  to  be  settled  ?  It  is  confided 
to  St.  Anthony,  and  eventually,  all  turns  out  ihe  best. 
Above  all,  if  an  alms,  or  even  the  promise  of  an  alms  be 
joined  to  our  prayer,  all  the  words  of  the  «  Miraculous 
Besponsory  »  are  verified  to  the  very  letter. 

«  Death,  ei'i'or,  calamiiies,  leprosy,  the  demon  take 
flight;  the  >\vk  are  I'estored  to  health.  The  sea  obeys ;. 
chains  are  broken,  dangers  disappear  ;  want  is  no  longer 
felt.)) 

It  is  this  constant  influence,  as  well  as  the  perceptible- 
and  efficacious  protection  of  the  saint,  which  inspire  and 
mainlain  this  universal  confidence  in  his  power. 

Is  not  this  the  only  plausible  explanation  to  be  given 
regarding  the  ardor  with  which  we  invoke  and  praise 
the  Thaumaturgus. 

It  seems  as  if  he  wished  for  no  other  claim  on  christian 
people's  love,  than  that  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his 
power  and  goodness. 

The  liturgy  of  the  Church  goes  no  further,  but  the  God 
has  assigned  him  is,  in  reality,  worth  all  other  claims. 

St.  Anthony  is  not  an  Apostle  but  he  possessed  the 
eloquence  and  the  gifts  of  one  ;  and  his  preaching,  like 
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that  of  the  Apostles,  was  the  proof  and  the  food  of  the 
christian  faith  ;  he  is  not  an  Evangelist,  but  he  wrote  in 
his  h^art,  and  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  in  vivid  and 
indelible  characters,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was 
not  a  Martyr  but  he  sought  sufferings,  and  he  sighed  for 
martyrdom. 

He  founded  no  religious  order,  but  he  restored  faith 
and  piety  in  the  Church,  and  the  numbei'less  wonders  he 
has  wrought  since  his  death,  bear  evidence  to  the  child- 
like but  strong  faith  which  leads  to  God,  and  even 
overthrows  impiety.  He  is  ranked  amongst  the  confessors 
in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  but  the  gentle  and  sympathetic 
character  of  his  influence,  and  the  universality  of  his 
benevolence  cause  him  to  be  loved  among  all  the  saints 
in  Heaven.  This  influence,  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
country,  its  action  is  felt  everywlwre,  and  to  day  its 
social  range  is  considerable.  The  Holy  Father  has  indeed 
gord  rea?on  to  style  him  the  Saint  of  ihe  Universe. 


The  more  we  consider  the  developments  of  the  devotion 
towards  the  Thauraaturgus,  the  more  we  are  astonished, 
and  the  better  we  understand  the  unheard-of  enthusiasm 
it  has  everywhere  created. 

The  shrines  consecrated  to  him  have  become  frequented 
pilgrimages.  An  engraving,  or  a  statue  representing  him, 
is  to  found  in  all  the  principal  churches  Painters  and 
sculptoi's  have  made  it  their  delight  to  exercise  their  skill 
in  reproducing  his  angelic  features  in  some  event  of  his 
life,  and  the  subject  is  always  new. 

When  we  meet  with  one  of  those  masterpieces,  and 
endeavor  to  trace  its  origin,  we  always  discover  that  it 
proceeds  from  a  miraculous  incident.  The  devotion  to  St. 
Anthony  is  everywhere  inaugurated  by  a  miracle,  or  else 
the  very  fact  of  its  taking  a  solid  footing  wherever  it  is 
once  introduced,  through  thi:  zeal  o'f  his  clients,  is  in 
itself  miraculous. 

For  instance,  we  may  be  surprised  to  see  the  picture  of 
the  humble  St.  Anthony  in  company  with  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  some  of  the  Apos- 
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ties,  in  tbe  beautiful  large  mosaic  which  adorns  the  sanc- 
tuai-y  walls  of  the  basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the  mother 
of  all  churches. 

Well,  in  this  again,  there  is  miraculous  intervention. 
Read  its  history. 

This  mosaic  is  partly  due  to  the  Friars-Minor,  and  it 
may  be  easily  supposed  that  their  filial  piety  inspired 
them  the  idea  of  placing  the  two  principal  Saints  of  their 
order,  namely  St.  Francis  and  St.  Anthony,  in  so  honor- 
able a  position. 

The  reigning  Pope  at  the  time  was  Nicholas  IV,  a 
Franciscan,  he  approved  of  the  picture  which  moreover, 
was  made  according  to  his  orders. 

Boniface  VUI,  although  a  devout  admirer  of  the  power 
and  sanctity  of  St.  Anthony,  considered  it  belter  to  replace 
him,  in  the  tableau,  by  a  doctor  of  the  Church.  In  the 
midst  of  a  group  so  well  selected,  where  only  a  few  of 
the  Apostles  figured,  he  thought  it  more  suitable  to  place- 
one  of  those  pillars  which  had  sustained  the  Church  in 
the  dark  days  of  heresy.  He  therefore  ordered  that  the 
picture  of  the  Thaumaturgus  of  Padua,  bo  destroyed,  and 
replaced  by  that  of  St.  Gregory. 

The  men  set  to  work  ;  but  God  had  permitted  the  deci- 
sion of  his  Vicar,  in  order  to  more  clearly  demonstrate 
the  glory  of  St.  Anthony. 

At  the  first  stroke  of  the  hammer  on  this  holy  picture, 
both  the  man  who  struck  the  blow,  and  his  companions, 
were  violently  thrown  on  the  scaffoldings,  and  as  it 
seemed,  thunderstruck.    They  were  thought  to  be  dead. 

The  news  of  this  miracle  was  soon  spread  through  all 
the  town,  and  the  peoph^  were  deeply  impressed  by  it. 
The  Pope  ordered  the  work  to  be  stopped,  and  St.  An- 
thony was  allov/ed  lo  remain  in  the  illustrious Coinpany.. 

This  extiaordinary  event  was  considered  as  a  manifest 
declaration  of  God's  will. 

For  a  long  period  the  engraving  bore  the  traces  of  the 
blow  from  the  hammer,  as  a  visilDle  evidence  of  the  pro- 
digy.    These  traces  were  obliterated  four  centuries  later. 

It  IS  therefore    the  will    of   God   that   St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  be  glorified.  Nothing  happens  without  divine  per- 
mission, all  good,  especially,  emerges  from  his  Providence:^ 
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If  the  Thaumaturgus  be  the  Saint  of  the  universe,  it  is 
because  he  is  still,  and  will  over  be,  the  privileged  friend 
of  Jesus. 


NOTICE. 


The  History  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  that  we  begin  to  publish 
in  this  issue,  is  a  very  complete  one.  II  has  been  translated  from 
the  Fren''h  esppcially  for  the  Canadian  Messf.nger,  by  Miss  A.  Beards- 
ley,  a  very  able  writer  who,  althouj;h  not  being  a  catholic,  is  wishing 
to  do  something  to  the  glory  of  Si.  Anthony.  We  hope  our  readers 
will  ap'Tt^ciatH  h^r  work  and  call  down  upon  h-^r  soul  the  blessings 
of  IheWoNDER  Worker. 


HISTORY  OF  SAINT  ANTHONY  OF  PADUA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Birth  of  Saint  Anthony  of  Patlua^His  Country — His  Family 

— Presages — His  Baptism — His  Ednciition  at  the  School 

of  the  Canons  of  the  Cathedral  of  liisbon. 

In  the  year  1105  of  the  Ghiistiaii  era,  a  child  was  born, 
to  whom  was  given  the  name  of  Ferdinand  de  Bouillon. 
This  child  destined  to  be  great  among  those  saints  to 
whom  the  Church,  in  virtue  of  the  number  ami  splendour 
of  their  miracles,  gives  the  title  of  Tiiaumaturgns  was 
later  to  be  known  to  the  world  as  Anthony  of  Padua. 
His  country  was  the  ancient  Lusitania,  that  strip  of  land 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  encircled 
by  the  Ocean,  the  Duro,  and  the  mountains  which 
separate  it  from  Audahisia  and  P^slramadnra.  This 
countiy,  known  to  us  as  Portugal  was  dear  to  the  Romans 
because  of  a  beautiful  topogi'a[)liy,  a  purt^  sky,  and  a  soil 
which  pi-oduced  a  wealth  of  templing  Irtiits.  The  Roman 
eslal)lishm(!nts  founded  there  endured  as  long  as  the  glory 
of  their  foiuiders,  then  came  other  claimants,  for  the 
■country    was   too  seductive    to    remain    long  without  a 
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claimant.  The  Moors  succeeded  in  gaining  the  mastery, 
a  mastery  dispnted  with  them  by  the  kings  of  Castile  and 
of  Leon,  but  at  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  still 
theirs. 

In  the  year  1060,  Henry  of  Burgundy,  grandson  of 
Robert  I,  Dnke  of  Bui'gundy,  and  nephew  of  Henry  I, 
king  of  France,  appeared  upon  the  scenes.  According  to 
some  historians  the  piety  of  this  prince  was  equal  to  his 
bravery,  by  others  he  is  dubbed  «  adventurer  ».  But  the 
adventurer  of  that  epoch  was  the  Chevalier  errant,  who 
in  pel-forming  his  knightly  functions  sought  at  the  same 
time  his  own  glory.  The  Crusades  had  produced  a 
movement  of  enthusiasm  lo  which  adventurous  cha- 
racters responded  readily.  The  Saracen  was  the  enemy 
of  Christianity  ;  the  Moor  shared  with  him  this  obloquy. 
The  first  was  to  be  attacked  in  the  Orient,  the  second  in 
the  plains  of  Andalusia  and  of  Castile.  The  «  Cid  »  was 
still  living  and  ihe  fame  of  hisexploilshad  spread  beyond 
the  Pyrenees.  In  bi^coming  tiie  companion  of  arms  of 
this  hero  of  legend,  Henry  of  Bnrgundy  secured  to  him- 
self the  respect  of  posterity.  He  attached  himself  to 
Ferdinand  and  to  Alphonse  VI  of  Castile,  and  the  brilliant 
victories  which  he  gained  from  the  Moors  won  for  him 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Province  of  Porto,  and  the  hand  of 
Theresa,  daugliler  of  Alphonse.  He  founded  the  family 
which  was,  for  so  many  centuries,  to  govern  a  stale  insig- 
nificant in  territory,  bnt  famous  in  exploit;  a  stale  which 
laid  out  for  Europe  Ihe  highway  of  the  New  World  and 
which  until  now,  has  maintained  on  both  sides  of  Ihe 
Atlantic,  positions  which  the  most  powerful  nations  have 
not  wrested  from  her.  Henry  of  Bnrgundy  was  a  true 
type  of  Frankii^h  race — a  race  destined  to  bear  abroad  the 
banner  of  Christ  and  the  torch  of  civilization.  He  it  was 
who  gave  the  signal  to  the  Christian  kingdom  ready  to 
spring  into  being  at  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  to  the  Latin 
Empire  established  later  on  at  Constantinople.  The  work 
of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  ephemeral,  that  of  Beancloin 
of  Flanders  endui-ed  but  a  short  time  ;  the  foundation  of 
Henry  of  Bnrgundy  still  remains.  For  the  rest  he  was 
modest  in  the  midst  of  his  good   fortune.     Content  with. 
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the  title  of  Count  of  Porto  which  he  bore  until  his  death, 
he  left  to  his  son  the  gloiy  of  completing  the  conquest  and 
seating  himself  upon  a  definitely  established  throne  under 
the  title  of  Alphonse  I.  The  conqueror  of  Castro-Verde 
rendered  homage  for  his  dominions  to  the  Roman  Church. 
When  he  died  in  1 185  Sancho  I  succeeded  him. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  this  king,  at  Lisbon, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagu?,  at  a  little  distance  from 
its  mouth,  Ferdinand  de  Bouillon  was  born.  His  father, 
Martin  de  Bouillon  and  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa  Tavera 
w-ere  in  the  flower  of  life.  The  details  concerning  this 
illustrious  family  are  not  all  equally  well  substantiated. 
When  one  considers  however  the  distance  of  the  histo- 
rians from  the  events  ;  the  fact  that  they  had  to  deal,  not 
so  much  with  the  public  life  of  the  persons  concerned  as 
with  those  intimate  virtues  prone  to  screen  themselves 
from  the  world's  scrutiny  ;  that  moreover,  they  had  to 
seek  the  truth  amid  the  wreck  of  an  epoch  distracted  by 
wars,  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  them  fall  back  at  times 
upon  conjecture,  and  guess,  as  it  were,  at  what  the  records 
do  not  establish  with  sufficient  certainty.  The  eminent 
piety  of  the  des  Bouillon  is,  however,  a  fact  upon  whieh 
all  are  agreed.  Their  part  in  the  combat  against  the 
Moors  implies  faith  as  well  as  hardihood.  All  honor  to 
the  Christians  of  that  time  who  wrote  their  creed  upon 
the  battle-field  with  the  point  of  their  swords  !  We  know 
beside  that  ihe  de  Bouillon  were  among  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  nobility,  Maria  Theresa  Tavera  was  a  des- 
cendant of  an  ancient  family  which  had  reigned  in  the 
Asturias  in  the  eighth  century.  Martin  de  Bouillon  was 
of  the  lineage  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  chief  of  the  First 
Crusade  and  first  Frankish  king  of  Jerusalem.  Upon  this 
point  the  historians  are  unanimous.  Henry  of  Burgundy 
had  not  come  unattended  to  engage  ni  action  against  the 
Moors.  He  was  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen  of 
France,  zealous  of  sharing  the  perilous  glory  of  his  enter- 
prise. It  would  not  require  a  great  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  suppose  that  among  these  volonteei-s,  were  to  be 
found  members  of  the  family  de  Bouillon.  The  heroic 
ancestor  had  given  the  example,  it  was  to  his  posterity  to 
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follow  it.  In  matters  of  genealogy  names  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  absolute  similarity  of  name 
between  men  of  the  same  stamp  in  two  countries  separ- 
ated only  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  in  a  century  where 
the  political  conditions  of  Europe  were  such  as  to  fre- 
quently displace  Ihe  peoples  who  made  war  upon  each 
other,  certainly  favors  the  general  opinion  of  the  his- 
torians. The  name  of  the  grandfatner  of  Saint  Anthony 
was  Vincent  de  Bouillon,  of  whose  life  but  little  is  known. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  been  made  governor 
of  Lisbon — at  the  time  when  that  city,  conquered  from 
the  Moors,  became  the  capital  of  Portugal.  At  that  time 
such  a  dignity  was  only  obtained  by  some  signal  feat  of 
arms.  Martin  de  Bouillon  inherited  his  father's  fortune 
and  sustained  his  reputation.  The  lofiy  conciseness  em- 
ployed by  an  anonymous  writer  in  calling  him  « the  soldier 
of  King  Alphonse  «  indicates  plainly  enough  his  part  in 
the  war  of  deliverance,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  contemporaries.  He  derives  his  chief  glory 
however  from  the  son  whom  God  was  pleased  to  give 
him. 


[To  be  continued. 


A  GENEROUS  ARTIST. 


The  pretty  engraving  which  decorates  the  cover  of  the 
«  Canadian  Messenger  »  is  due  to  the  clever  penmanship 
of  Mr.  Rene  Ravaux,  No  16,  St.  John  St,  Quebec.  This 
distinguished  artist  wished  thereby  to  contribute  in  a 
measure,  to  the  devotion  of  St.  Anthony. 

We  invite  those  of  our  readers  requii'ing  any  artistic 
work,  such  as  oil  paintings,  portraits  and  any  kind  of 
drawings  to  place  their  orders  with  him.  We  guarantee 
entire  satisfaction. 
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Chronicles  of  the  devotion  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padaa. 


CHicouriMr. — Hotel-Dieu  St.  Vallier.  Sunday,  Feb.  9th,  a  re'ic  of 
St.  Anthony  was  solemnly  inaugurated.  The  chapel  was  so  crowded 
with  the  faithful,  that  several  persons  could  not  gain  admission,  and 
were  obliged  to  go  away. 

Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given  by  his  Lordship 
Bishop  Labrecque.  The  sermon  was  pr.-ached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gimon, 
and  the  ccremo.ny  was  concluded  by  the  veneration  of  the  relic. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  OUU  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Chicago,  III. — Mr.  Editor:  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many 
are  devoted  to  St.  Anthony.  Let  nie  tell  you  how  we  lately  experience-'i 
his  power. 

My  dear  father  had  a  law-snil  with  some  men  about  land;  it  has 
been  in  court  for  over  five  years.  Mamma  and  1  prayed  to  St.  Anthony 
to  help  papa  to  settle  it.  The  next  night  papa  came  home  and  said 
that  the  men  were  negotiating  lo  settle. 

"We  have  only  lo  thank  St.  Anthony  fur  it. 

A  DEVOTED  CHILD  OF  St.  AnTHONY. 


Three-Piivehs. — Some  time  ago,  as  1  was  returning  home  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  I  lost  an  article  whi-h  I  prized  very  highly. 
I  immediately  relrac^d  ray  steps  lo  look  for  it,  but  ]  was  not  success- 
ful. I  then  promised  bread  for  the  poor,  and  a  friend  to  whom  I  con- 
fided my  trouble  also  promised,  if  St.  Anthony  would  enable  me  to 
find  fhe  lost  article,  to  publish  the  favor  In  the  Messenger. 

The  next  morning,  my  lirsl  idna  was  to  examine  the  road  I  had 
taken  the  night  before,  but  still  I  could  not  lind  it.  About  noon,  I 
returned  a  second  time,  to  ask  of  ihe  persons  with  whom  I  had  spent 
the  evening,  if  t.hey  knew  anything  of  the  missing  art'cle.  On 
approaching  the  house  1  beg.in  to  scatter  the  snow  with  my  fool,  when 
to  my  great  surjtrise,  it  st^emed  to  me  that  I  perceived  some  glilleriug 
object,  I  s-looped  and  picked  uj)  the  article  J  had  lost ;  it  was  not  in 
the  least  injured,  though  it  was  very  fragile,,  and  moreover,  being  lost 
on  the  public  highway,  it  must  have  been  trampled  upon  by  many 
persons  passing  back  and  forward. 

Thanks  then  to  St.  Anthony  lo  when  I  owe  this  favor. 

A    SuBSCRinElt. 
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Quebec— I  obtained  a  great  favor  from  St.  Anthony  after  promising 
an  alms,  and  an  insertion  in  the  Messenger,  the  conversion  of  a  man 
addicted  to  liquor. 

I  am  therefore  happy  to  acquit  myself  of  my  debt  towards  our  good 
Saint,  who  has  never  refused  me  anything.  Ail  honor  to  St.  Anthony, 
and  implicit  confidence  in  his  holy  protection. 

A  LADY  Subscriber. 
A/r.  EJilor, 

Four  years  ago,  my  youngest  son,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having 
committed  a  youthful  error,  which  to  him  seemed  enormous,  abruptly 
left  the  paternal  roof  without  informing  any  one  ofhis  design.  Thence- 
forward, and  up  to  last  autumn,  he  had  not  given  any  sign  of  his 
existence.  The  prayers  I  oirnred  for  my  waywjrd  son,  as  well  a?  those 
I  besought  of  othf^rs,  were  indeed  numerous  and  seemingly  very  fer- 
vent, still  they  were  fruitless.  One  day  towards  the  end  of  last  summer, 
in  the  course  of  a  family  conversation  <  n  the  devotion  to  St.  Anthony, 
we  resolved  to  begin  a  novena  in  his  honor,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
fivor  we  so  ardently  desired.  Scarcely  a  week  after  the  close  of  the 
novena,  I  receive!  a  letter  from  my  son  who  was  in  the  far  North- 
West.  He  slated  that  until  lately  he  was  quite  d^-termined  not  to  send 
home  any  new-^,  when  suddenly  an  irresistible  force  compelled  him 
lo  write  us.  The  novena  to  St.  Anthony  had  worke  I  this  change. 
Since  then  he  has  written  r'^gularly,  and  as  soon  as  his  present  engage- 
ment is  concluded  he  inteniJs  to  return  home.  In  requesting  you  to 
publish  this  true  story  for  the  edilication  of  your  readers,  I  hope  to 
acquit  myself,  in  some  measure,  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  ow 3  St, 
Anthony. 

A  MOTHER. 

M Nov.  1895. 


FAVORS  OBTAINED. 


St.  Bernard,  Dokch.  :  Favors  obtained,  t^. /I.— Kansas  City:  I 
made  a  request  to  St.  Anthony,  promising  20  lbs.  of  bread.  He  granted 
me  what  I  asked,  and  1  now  fultil  my  promise.  Mrs.  R  R. — St. 
Theodore,  Montcalm  :  A  valuable  medal  was  found,  thanks  to  the 
visible  intervention  of  St.  Anthony.  Miss  D.  L. — Quebec:  I  was  out 
of  employment  for  two  mouths.  I  made  two  consecutive  novenas  to 
St.  Anthony  and  promised  bread,  soon  after  I  leceived  fcur  dilferent 
offers  of  a  situation,  and  I  accepted  the  most  lucrative.  Thanks  to  St. 
Anthony.  J.  P. — St.  Raymond  :  A  favor  obtained.  J.  R.  P. — St. 
Alphonse  :  Two  favors  obtained  after  promising  to  publish  in  the 
«  Messenger  ».  A  subscriber. — St.  Robert  :  A  great  favor  obtained. 
Mrs.  P.  P. — Grand  Bay  :  Good  St.  Anthony,  I  fulQl  my  promise    You 
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have  cured  me  ;  here  is  bread  for  your  poor.  Miss  Hf.  M. — St  Adhien 
i/Irlande  :  Thanks  be  rendered  to  St.  Anthony  for  several  signal 
favors.  J.  0.  L — Quebec  :  An  almost  incurable  sore  throat  cured  by 
St.  Anthony.  A  favored  one. — Rochester,  N.  H.  :  Favors  obtained 
through  the  intei  cession  of  the  Good  Saint.  Rev.  Sisters  of  Hie  Holy 
Cross. — Bekihier  (-^n  haut)  :  Thanksgiving  to  St  Anthony  for  favors 
obtained.  A. — Signal  graces  received.  E.  L. — Ste.  Ci.othilde  :  St. 
Anthony  has  jusi  settled  for  me  some  very  difficult  business.  Mrs.  F.  0. 
— Ste  Anne  of  L.  :  An  almost  despaired  of  cure,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary temporal  favor  olitained  through  St.  Anthony.  Glory  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Thaumaturgus.  Mrs.  F.  G. — Levis,  St. 
JosePH's  Hospital  :  St.  Anthony  granted  us  four  great  favors  after 
promising  him  bread  for  the  poor.  J.  h   F. 

St.  ■Iep.o.me  :  Financial  crisis  happily  overcome  after  promise  of 
publishing  the  fact  in  the  «  Messenger  ».  R.  \!. — Acadiaville,  N.  B.  : 
I  fulfil  my  promise  by  requesting  you  to  publish  a  greai  favor  obtained 
through  St.  Anthony.  Mrs.  0.  H. — Chicoutimi  :  A  sick  jierson  who 
was  unconscious  for  six  hours,  and  in  imminent  danger,  was  sud  ienly 
restored  lo  full  consciousut'ss.  and  a  few  days  later  co.mp'etely  re- 
covered her  health,  through  the  promise  of  a  person  who  wjs  present, 
promising  bread  to  St.  Anthony  for  his  poor. — Qcebec  :  After  1  had 
promised  to  receive  Holy  Communion  and  to  give  an  alms  on  nine 
consecutive  Tuesdays,  St.  Anthony  procured  a  situation  for  my  hus- 
band who  had  been  idle  for  five  months.  Mrs.  A  F. — St.  Bernard  : 
St.  Anthony  cured  me  instantly  from  the  effects  of  an  accident  which 
was  lik^-ly  to  keep  me,  for  a  long  lime,  confined  to  the  house  F.  P.  A. 
—  L'Isi.et  :  Two  favors  from  St.  Anihony.  .1  subscriber — Qi  ebeg  : 
My  child  having  b-'en  cured  through  the  inlerces-ion  ef  St.  Anthony, 
I  neglected  my  promis'^-  to  puhiirh  the  fact.  The  dear  little  child 
rt^lapsed  an!  was  a  second  time  cured  by  him.  I  ihereTore,  without 
any  more  delay,  thank  him  for  this  twofold  favor.  Mrs.  J.  0. — St. 
Mary  :  My  child  was  )  erfectly  cured  of  ve^ry  sore  eyes  after  I  made  a 
promise  of  bread  to  St.  Anthony,  M"j  ./.  p.  B. — Sacred  Heart  ov 
Jesus:  A  lost  article  fund.  Mrs.  is.  ZJ.— Lachine:  1  have  been 
requested  to  thank  St.  Anthony,  through  the  i  Messenger*,  for  a  favor 
obtained  by  his  interc  ssion.  C.  F.  Priest. — British  Colu.mria  :  Thanks 
be  rendered  to  St.  Anthony,  for  a  s'gnal  favor  obtained  after  a  pro- 
mise of  publication  in  the  I  Messenger  I.  M.  A — St.  R.  :  Will  you 
kindly  publish  in  your  •  Messenger  i,  the  great  favor  I  have  received. 
For  elevnn  years  I  had  had  no  news  of  my  husband.  I  made  enquiries 
everywhere  and  had  praver-  said  for  him,  but  my  petition  was  not 
heard.  Finally,  I  invok-'d  St.  Anthony,  I  promised  him  bread  for  his 
poor,  also  to  publish  this  favor  in  your  pamphlet.  Thanks  be  ren- 
dered 10  him  ;  I  receiveiJ  news  from  my  husband.  Tha  iksC)  good  St. 
Anthony  !    Mrs.  L. 

St.  Hyacinthe  :  Last   Dncembir,    I  entered    the   novitiate  of    the 
Marist  Brothers  in  St.  Hyacinth,   shortly   afterwa'''ls    the  devil   sue- 
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ceeleJ  in  arising  pecuniary  troubles,  and  a  misunderstanding  between 
certain  persons  interested  in  me,  which  imperilled  my  vocation. 

In  my  distress  I  raised  my  eyes  to  St.  Anihony,  and  in  union  with 
my  companions,  commenced  a  novena  to  this  good  Saint,  Receiving 
no  answer  ai  the  end  of  this  (irst  one  we  immediately  commenced 
another.     Our  prayers  were  not  in  vain. 

What  was  not  my  joy  when,  on  the  tifth  day  of  this  s-^cond  novena, 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  good  mother,  containing  these  words  : 
I  You  may  rest  quietly,  everything  is  settled  >.  My  amiable  protector 
hid  disposed  everything  for  the  best.  Glory  then  lo  God,  and  all  honor 
to  the  powerful  St.  Anthony  !  F.  X. — Quebec  :  Having  made  tbe 
thirteen  Tuesdays  an  1  promised  to  publish  in  the  «  Messenger  •,  and 
after  giving  a  few  loaves  in  alms,  I  obtained  a  signal  favor  which  I 
hid  soUicited  a  very  long  time.  Glory  and  thanksgiving  to  the  good 
St.  Anthony.  A  subscriber — S.  S. :  I  joyfully  thank  good  St.  Anthony, 
through  the  «  Messenger  »  We  feired  a  case  of  diphtheria  in  our  con- 
vent, but  all  danger  disappeare  1  after  we  promised  to  have  the  favor 
inserted  in  the  •  Messenger  •,  and  to  give  a  small  loaf  to  the  poor 
during  some  months.  Thanks  also  to  St.  Anthony,  for  three  other 
graces  obtained  through  his  intercession,     A  subscriber. 

Other  special  favors,  36.— Business  settled,  2. — Situations  obtained, 
3. — Law  suit  won,  1. — Articles  found,  11. — Cures,  6. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  ST.  ANTHONY. 


Parish,  1.— Epileptics,  ?,— Sick,  31.— Absent,  II.— Special  favors, 
66. — Conversion  of  4  families. — Conversion  of  14  other  persons,  and  of 
3  apostates. — A  Canailian  in  foreign  lands.— Parociial  works. — Stu- 
dents, 6. — Agreement  in  married  life,  8. — Marriages,  2.— Important 
affairs,  13.— Credits,  2.— Vocations,  18.— Retreats,  3.— Children,  19.— 
Peace  of  soul,  2.  — Heligions  institutions,  6. — Persons  addictei  to 
liquor,  18. — Money  lost,  4. — Situations,  6. 

Kindly  rfcite  the  i  Miraculous  Responsory  »  for  all  those  intentions 
as  well  as  for  the  other  intentions  already  published. 

Every  day  prayers  are  recited  in  the  Hotel-Die.i  St  Vallier  for  all 
intentions  recommended  in  this  pamphlet. 


CANADA. 
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PARIS  EXHIBITION  OFTICE. 

QtTEBEC,  Zrd  May,  185.1. 

T\\e  Executive  Committee  of  the  Paris  Exliibition  submit  here\vith  the  decision 
of  the  Judges  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  Es.saya  on  Cana<la  and  itu 
resources,  for  ^Thich  prizes  were  offered  by  the  Committe*?. 

EBPOET  OF  THE  JITIWJE8 : 

Tlic  Committ'je  to  whom  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  Paris  Exhibition  referred 
the  selection  of  the  Prize  Essays  on  Canada  submit  the  following  Report : 

The  Committee  have  received  trom  the  Sccretarj'  nineteen  Essays,  eighteen  of 
wliich  have  been  cai-efully  considered,  but  tho  niuetoenth  is  so  Illegibly  written  that 
it  has  been  quite  impossible  to  decipher  it,  without  an  amount  of  time  and  paii)«, 
which  the  several  Members  of  tho  Committee  have  been  unable  to  give. 

Of  the  eighteen  Essays  tho  Committee  have  selected  tliroe  with  the  foUowiiig 
mottoes :  "  Labor  omnia  ^  incit," — "  J'ai  vu  cc  quo  je  racontc," — and  "  Yirtutc  et  laboiie 
dum  spiix),  spci-o," — as  those  which  in  their  judgment  arc  entitled  to  prizes,  but  they 
liave  been  unable  to  dc-cide  upon  tho  order  in  which  they  sliall  stand,  as  they  aro 
equally  divided  in  opinion  upon  their  classification,  and  they,  therefore,  report  them 
to  the- Executive  Committee  simply  as  prize-worthy,  considering  it  better  not  to  maiaa 
Ijarticular  referenc*  to  their  notes,  aa  to  the  iwsition  wliicJi  each  Essay  should  occupy 
on  the  prize  list. 

In  addition  to  these  throe  Essays,  tho  Committee  recommend  those  with  the 
following  mottoes :  "  Suam  quisque  pellem  portat,"— "  Rcddi  tubi  Ccrerem  fcllits 
inarata  quotannis," — and  "  It  is  with  nations  as  with  n.aturo,  she  knows  no  pause  in 
progress  or  development,  and  attaches  her  curse  to  all  inaption,"' — to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Executive  Committee,  cither  as  deserving  to  be  published  at  the 
public  expense,  or  as  entitling  their  authors  to  some  gratuity  to  assist  in  their  publi- 
cation, as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  deem  Ix'st,  with  tlie  consent  and  at  the 
option  of  the  authors  themselves. 

The  Committe<-  have  been  most  favorably  impress^jd  l)y  several  of  tho  remaining 
Ijssays,  and  wliile  they  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  moke  any  fiulhcr  cbwslfi- 
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cation,  they  cannot  avoid  congratulating  the  Country  that  the  opportunity  has  been 

aObrded  to  so  many  aljlc  writers  of  displaying  the  capabilities  of  this  noble  Province. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  regret  that  their  various  avocations,  since  they  were 

named  as  Judges,  have  licpt  them  so  constantly  engaged,  that  they  have  not  been  able 

to  give  so  close  an  attention  to  all  these  Essays  as  they  should  have  desired,  but  they 

liave  given  them  the  most  careful  consideration  the  time  allotted  would  permit,  and 

although  there  is  not  one,  even  of  those  reported  without  several  errors  of  detaU  or 

description,  they  have  risen  from  their  penisal  with  much  gratification,  arising  as 

well  from  the  great  amount  of  correct  statistical  information  that  has  been  brought 

together,  as  from  the  agreeable  and  rc-atlable  shape  in  which  much  of  it  has  bee  n 

prepai'ed  for  the  pubUc  eye. 

(Signed,)  J.  HILLTARD  CAMERON, 

D.  B.  STEVENSON, 
ROBERT  CHRISTIE, 

E.  PARENT, 

L.  H.  HOLTON, 
A.  N.  MORIN. 
Quebec,  23rd  April,  1855. 


nie  Executive  Committee  had  determined  that  in  case  the  majority  of  the  JuJgi-s 
should  be  imable  to  agree  as  to  the  classification  of  the  Essays  for  the  Prizes,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  request  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  to  make  the  award,  and 
accordingly  on  receiving  the  above  Report,  they  begged  His  Excellency  to  imdertake 
the  task,  wliich  His  Excellency  was  good  enough  to  consent  to. 

The  following  is  the  decision  of  His  Excellency  :■— 

The  Governor  General  ha^-ing  carefully  perused  and  considered  the  Essays  placed 
in  his  hands  by  the  Judges  assigns  the  fii'st  place  to  that  one  bearing  the  motto 

"  Labor  omnia  vincit." 

The  other  two,  though  very  different  in  character,  he  has  great  difficulty  in  placing, 
Tlie  French  Essay  ( J'ai  vu  ce  que  jc  raeonte)  is  more  readable,  and  in  some  respects 
preferable  to  tlie  English  one 

"  Virtute  <'t  labore,  diun  spiro,  spero." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  is  more  systematic  and  concise,  and  for  purposes  of 

reference  conveys  more  information,  and  if  it  is  impossible  to  treat  them  as  equal, 

which  His  Excellency  would  wilhugly  do,  it  seems  proper  to  assign  the  second  priae 

to  the  latter  of  the  two,  and  the  third  to  the  Trench. 

(Signed,)  EDMUND  HEAD. 

1st  May,  1855 
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The  Executive  Committee  have,  therefore,  to  announce  tbat  the  Fu-st  Prize  is 
iewarded  to  John  Sheridan  Hogan,  Esquire,  author  of  the  Essay  ^vith  the  motto 
''  Labor  omnia  vincit,"  (*)— the  second  prize  to  Alexander  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Montreal 
with  the  motto  "  Virtute  et  labore,  dum  spiro,  spero,"— and  the  third  prize  to  J.  C. 
Tach6,  Esquire,  M.  P.  P.,  author  of  the  Essay  with  the  motto  "J'ai  vu  ce  que  jo 
raoonte." 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Judges,  the  Executive  Committee 
have  awarded  tliree  extra  prizes  of  £25  each  to  the  authors  of  the  Essays  bearing 
the  mottoes  "  Suam  quisque  pellem  portat," — "  Eeddit  ubi  Ccrcrcm  tellus  inarata 
quotannis,"— and  "  It  is  with  nations  as  with  nature,  she  knows  no  pause  in  progress 
and  development,  and  attaches  her  ciu-se  to  all  inaction."  The  authors  of  these 
Essays  are  Hector  L.  Langevin,  Esq.,  of  the  City  of  Quebec ;  E.  BilUngs,  Esq.,  of  the 
City  of  Ottawa,  and  William  Hutton,  Esq.,  Secretary  Board  of  Statistics,  Quebec 
The  authors  of  the  other  Essays  may  obtain  them  on  appHcation  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  I.  R.  Eckart,  Esq.,  Quebec. 

FRAN^CIS  HINCKS, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


(*)  Mr.  Hogan's  card,  in  addition  to  his  name,  contained  the  following  memoran- 
dum :— "  He  takes  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  valuable  Statistics  upon  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  in  the  accompanj-ing  Essay  were  derived  from  Evelyn 
Campbell,  Esquire,  of  the  Statistics  Office. 


CANADA. 


In  England,  or  France,  or  any  of  the  States  of  Europe,  if  upwards 
of  a  million  of  the  working  classes  had,  within  a  short  space  of 
time,  and  by  means  hitherto  unknown  or  unthought  of,  raised 
themselves  to  comparative  affluence  and  independence,  their 
example  would  be  alike  a  matter  of  wonder  and  of  instruction. 
To  the  poor,  who  are  struggling  against  becoming  poorer;  to 
those  who,  though  they  may  be  able  to  steer  clear  of  actual  want 
themselves,  have  the  painful  picture  constantly  presented  to  their 
minds,  of  their  offspring  being  otherwise  circumstanced ;  to  the 
mere  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  who  are  too  low 
to  dream  even  of  comfqrts  or  respectability,  how  deeply  interesting 
should  be  the  knowledge,  not  only  that  a  million  and  a-half  of 
people  like  themselves  had  been  able  to  cast  their  poverty  behind 
them,  but  that  many  millions  more  could  "  go  and  do  likewise." 
Nor  to  the  statesman,  who  gathers  from  such  examples  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  nations  great,  and  to  become  great 
himself;  or  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  humane  task  of 
endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  redundant  population, 
should  such  a  fact  be  less  interesting  or  vahiable.  And  this^ 
without  exaggeration,  is  the  lesson  that  may  be  learned  from  the 
industrial  history  of  Canada,  but  especially  of  the  Upper  Province. 
In  1829  the  population  of  Western  Canada — for  that  Province, 
having  exhibited  greater  progress  in  population  and  wealth,  I 
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shall  at  present  allude  to — had  but  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
thousand  inhabitants.  Its  assessable  property,  being  the  real  and 
personal  estate  of  its  people,  was  estimated,  and  I  think  with 
sufficient  liberality,  at  £2,500,000.  Its  population  in  1854  had 
increased  to  1,237,600  ;  and  its  assessed  and  assessable  property, 
not  including  its  public  lands,  the  timber  on  them,  or  its  minerals, 
is  set  down,  in  round  numbers,  at  fifty  million  pounds.  This  sura 
is  over  the  assessors'  returns,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
assessments  were  based  upon  the  people's  estimates  of  their  own 
property,  and  that  these  are  proverbially  made  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  taxation  rather  than  to  appearing  rich,  and  that  bonds 
and  mortgages  and  other  valuable  effects  were  not  included  in  the 
assessments,  the  addition  of  fifteen  per  cent. — being  that  made — 
is  by  no  means  an  error  on  the  side  of  exaggeration.  The 
Marshalls  appointed  to  correct  similar  returns  in  the  United 
States  make  a  much  larger  addition,  although  the  property  I 
have  named,  as  exempted  in  Canada,  is  all  assessed  in  the  States. 

Thus  then  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  1 829,  and  the  descendants 
of  those  who  have  died,  together  with  the  settlers  who  have  come 
into  the  Province  since,  divide  between  them  fifty  million  pounds 
worth  of  property,  being  £200  4s.  2d.  to  each  family  of  five,  and 
£40  Os.  2d.  to  each  man,  woman  and  child, — a  degree  of  prosperity 
it  would  be  dlfiicult  to  credit,  were  it  not  established  by  proofs 
wholly  incontrovertible. 

And  who  and  what  are  the  people  who  divnde  among  them  this 
magnificent  property  ?  And  how  have  they  acquired  it  ?  Did 
they  come  in  as  conquerors,  and  appropriate  to  themselves  th© 
wealth  of  others? — They  came  in  but  to  subdue  a  wilderness, 
and  have  reversed  the  laws  of  conquest ;  for  plenty,  good  neigh- 
bourhood, and  civilization  mark  their  footsteps.  Or  did  capi- 
talists accompany  them,  to  reproduce  their  wealth  by  applying 
it  to  the  enterprises  and  improvements  of  a  new  country  ?    No ; — 
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for  capitalists  wait  till  their  pioneer,  industry,  firet  mates  his 
report,  and  it  is  but  now  that  they  are  studying  the  interesting 
one  from  Canada.  Or  did  the  generosity  of  European  Princes,  or 
European  wealth  or  benevolence  provide  them  with  such  outfits 
as  secured  their  success  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  wrongs  of  Princes, 
and  the  poverty  of  Nations,  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  the  settle- 
ment of  America.  Her  prosperity  is  the  offspring  of  European 
hopelessness.  Her  high  position  in  the  world  is  the  result  of 
the  sublime  efforts  of  despair.  And  he  who  would  learn  who  they 
are  who  divide  among  them  the  splendid  property  created  in 
Canada  has  but  to  go  to  the  quays  of  Liverpool,  of  Dublin,  of 
Glasgow,  and  of  Hamburg,  and  see  emigrants  there  embarking, 
who  knew  neither  progress  nor  hopes  where  they  were  born,  to 
satisfy  himself  to  the  fullest 

It  is  the  object  of  this  Essay  to  describe  the  country,  its  soil, 
its  climate,  and  its  resources,  in  which  these  people  have  pros- 
pered ;  to  trace  their  advancement  and  its  causes ;  to  describe 
the  public  works  and  improvements  they  possess ;  to  show  how 
they  govern  themselves,  and  what  are  their  institutions — religious, 
educational  and  municipal ;  to  exhibit,  in  short,  what  may  guide 
industry  in  search  of  a  place  wherein  to  better  its  condition,  and 
capital  in  quest  of  fields  for  profitable  investment. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Canada  extends,  in  length,  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the 
River  Kiministiquia  at  the  western  extremity-of  Lake  Superior, 
about  sixteen  hundred  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  being  nearly  three  times  as  large 
as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  or  two  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  English  acres. 
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Upper,  or  Western  Canada,  is  comprised  -within  the  parallels  of 
40®  to  49°  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  74°  to  11'7°  W.  of  Greenwich, 
and  embraces  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  or  sixty-four  millions  of  acres.  Of  these  there  were,  up  to 
the  first  of  January,  1854,  twenty-one  millions  forty-nine  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  acres  surveyed,  consisting  of  thirty-one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  of  mining  tracts  on 
the  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  acres  of  Indian 
reserves  in  the  same  localities,  and  twenty  millions  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-one  acres  in 
farm,  park  lots,  and  sites  for  towns  and  villages. 

Lower,  or  Eastern  Canada,  is  comprised  within  the  parallels  of 
45°  and  50°  N.  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  57°  50"  to  80°  6" 
W.  of  Greenwich,  and  embraces,  according  to  the  best  estimates, 
an  area  of  about  two  hundred  and  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three  square  miles.  This  is,  however,  exclusive  of  what 
is  occupied  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  part  of  the  gulf,  which  cover 
fifty-two  thousand  square  miles.  Eastern  Canada  therefore  con- 
tains, in  the  whole,  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  square  miles,  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  English  acres.  Of  this  the 
number  of  acres  of  Crown  Lands  surveyed  is  eight  millions  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  and  fifty-six  acres,  of  which  four 
millions  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
nine  acres  have  been  granted,  and  three  millions  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-one  thousand  are  ungranted.  Those  heretofore  held 
under  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  are  nine  millions  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  and  as  Indian  reserves  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  acres. 

The  natural  features  of  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  difierent.  In  the  Lower  Province  the 
scenery  is  of  a  far  bolder  character  than  in  the  Upper.     On  the 
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lower  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  both  sides  of  the  river  are  moun- 
tainous, and  on  the  northern  side  the  range  which  runs  as  far  as 
Quebec  presents  the  most  sublime  and  picturesque  beauties.  On 
the  southern  side  the  range  called  the  Alleghanies  commences  at 
Perce  in  the  County  of  Gaspe,  and,  about  sixty  miles  below  Quebec, 
turns  oflf  and  enters  the  States.  Above  Quebec,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  between  that  city  and  the  River  St.  Maurice,  the 
country  is  not  so  bold :  here  the  land  rises  gradually  from  the  banks, 
and  that  which  was  but  a  short  time  ago  a  boundless  waste  of  forest 
has  been  cleared  acre  by  acre,  and  now  presents  a  succession  of 
towns  and  villages  and  corn  fields. 

Above  the  St.  Maurice,  and  so  far  as  Montreal,  the  shore  is  a  little 
more  abrupt,  with  considerable  table-ridges.  This  country  is  also 
well  settled  and  highly  prosperous. 

On  the  southern  shore,  commencing  from  the  sea  at  Gaspe, — 
which  rather  seems  to  be  geographically  a  slice  of  Xew  Brunswick 
than  a  partof  Lower  Canada, — there  is  a  country  but  little  explored, 
and  chiefly  valuable  for  its  fisheries.  The  River  Restigouche  runs 
through  a  part  of  this  country,  and  in  its  vicinity  the  land  is  well 
wooded,  and  watered  by  numerous  small  rivers  and  lakes,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  fertile.  From  Cape  Chat,  the  western  extremity 
of  Gaspe,  to  the  River  Chaudiere,  Canada  extends  along  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  257  miles,  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  boundary 
line  of  the  United  States,  in  part  defined  by  a  high  ridge  of  land, 
and  partly  imaginary.  The  character  of  this  district  may  be 
described  as  hilly,  with  extensive  valleys,  and  some  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Karaouraska,  L'Islet,  Bellechasse  and  Dorchester,  are 
extremely  fertile. 

"West  of  the  Chaudiere  is  a  magnificent  tract  extending  to  the 
45"  of  N.  lat.,  which  forms  the  south  and  south-eastern  boundary  of 
Canada,  dividing  it  from  the  States  of  New  York,  Vermont  and 
Hampshire.     As   this   district  advances   westward   it  gradually 
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becomes  a  highly  cultivated  and  luxuriant  plain,  and  through  it 
run  the  Rivers  Richelieu  and  Yamaslca.  The  scenery  south  is 
extremely  picturesque,  interspersed  with  swelling  ridges  and  lofty 
mountains.  In  this  section  of  the  country  the  British  American 
Land  Company  have  extensive  possessions. 

As  compared  with  the  Lower  Province,  Upper  Canada  is  in 
general  a  level  champaign  country,  with  gently  undulating  hills  and 
rich  valleys.  At  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  Lake  Ontario  there  is  a  ridge  of  high  rocky  country  run- 
ning towards  the  Ottawa  or  Grand  River,  behind  which  there  is  a 
wide  and  rich  valley  of  great  extent,  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
mountainous  country  of  still  higher  elevation.  From  the  division 
line  on  Lake  St.  Francis  to  Sandwich,  along  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  there  is  not  an  elevation  of 
any  consequence,  and  throughout  this  extent  the  soil  is  generally 
remarkably  rich. 

The  first  ridge  we  find  is  that  commencing  almost  at  the  boundary 
line,  and  running  between  the  Rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa. 
The  ridge  commencing  at  the  Bay  of  Quinte  runs  westerly  along 
Lake  Ontario,  joins  the  Burlington  and  Queenstown  heights,  and 
beyond  Niagara  enters  the  United  States. 

There  are  some  peculiar  features  in  this  country,  which  were  ascer- 
tained by  an  Engineer  employed  on  the  Rideau  Canal.  On  looking 
at  the  north  shores  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  all 
the  rivers  on  that  side  the  ridge,  which  join  them,  are  short  and 
unimportant,  while  those  which  run  north  into  the  Ottawa  are  long 
and  broad,  and  flow  through  a  large  extent  of  country  :  the  solution 
of  this  was  found  by  ascertaining  that  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario  is 
I    about  130  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  River  Ottawa. 

Having  thus  cursorily  glanced  at  the  geographical  position  and 
divisions  of  the  two  Provinces,  I  turn  to  their  vast  means  for 
water  communication,  their  majestic  rivers  and  inland  seas,  the 
most  mafifnificent  in  the  world. 
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RIVERS  OF  CANADA. 

The  waters  of  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  formed  by  the  western 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  eastern  shore  of  Labrador,  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  by  parts  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton. 

The  River  St.  Lawrence  rises  in  Lake  Superior  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  flows  through  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  a  distance  of 
about  3000  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  one  to  ninety  miles, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  Welland,  St.  Lawrence  and  Lachine  Canals,  is 
navigable  the  whole  distance  for  large  class  ships.  It  has,  however,  j 
in  its  course,  received  different  names,  viz  :  between  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie  it  is  called  the  "  Niagara,"  between  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair 
the  "Detroit,"  between  Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Huron  the  "St.  Clair," 
and  between  the  latter  and  Lake  Superior  the  "  Narrows  or  Falls  of 
Ste.  Marie." 

It  is  said  to  discharge  into  the  ocean  annually  4,300,000  millions 
of  tons  of  fresh  water ;  and  it  has  been  ingeniously  calculated  by 
Mr.  McTaggart,  that  for  240  days  of  the  year  it  discharges  4,512 
millions  of  tons  per  day,  and  for  the  125  remaining  days  25,560 
millions  of  tons  per  day. 

The  Island  of  Anticosti  is  at  the  embouchure  of  tljis  river,  a 
desert  island  130  miles  long  and  30  broad,  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  erected  two  light-houses,  each  amply  supplied  with  pro- 
visions for  shipwrecked  mariners.  Between  this  and  the  mainland 
the  channel  is  about  forty  miles  in  width,  but  above,  the  river 
spreads  out  to  an  extent  of  ninety  miles.  At  the  Island  of  Bic, 
about  153  miles  below  Quebec,  there  is  very  good  anchorage,  and 
the  Government  are  about  to  make  a  harbour  of  refuge.  Several 
beautiful  islands  stud  the  river  above  this,  especially  the  He  aux 
Coudres,  which  is  five  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  circumference  ; 
it  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  contains  nearly  eighty  farms 
and  a  population  of  971  persons. 
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Twenty-four  miles  below  Quebec  is  Grosse  He,  the  quarantine 
station,  and  near  the  city  the  He  d'Orleans  divides  the  river :  it  is 
nineteen  miles  long  and  five  and  a-half  broad,  containing  five  par- 
ishes, with  a  population  of  4450.  Mr.  McGregor  has  justly  observed : 

"The  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  whole  country, "Unfold  scenery 
"  the  magnificence  of  which,  in  combination  with  the  most  delight- 
"  ful  physical  beauty,  is  unequalled  in  America  and  perhaps  in  the 
"  world.  From  both  land  and  water  there  are  frequently  prospects 
"  which  open  a  view  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  of  river,  from 
"  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  The  imposing  features  of  these 
"  vast  landscapes  consist  of  lofty  mountains,  wide  valleys,  bold 
"  headlands,  luxuriant  forests,  cultivated  fields,  pretty  villages  and 
"  settlements,  some  of  them  stretching  up  along  the  mountains, 
'  *  fertile  islands  with  neat  white  cottages  and  rich  pastures,  and 
"  well  tended  flocks,  rocky  islets  and  tributary  rivers,  some  rolling 
"  over  precipices,  and  one  of  them,  the  "  Saguenay,"  like  an  inland 
"  mountain  lake,  bursting  through  a  perpendicular  chasm  in  the 
"  granite  chain,  while  on  the  bosom  of  the  St.  Lawrence  majestic 
"  ships,  large  brigs  and  schooners,  with  innumerable  pilot  boats  and 
"  river  craft,  charm  the  mind  of  the  immigrant  or  traveller." 

The  river  at  Quebec  is  only  1314  yards  wide,  but  the  junction 
of  the  River  St.  Charles,  below  the  city,  forms  a  basin  of  nearly 
four  miles  long  and  two  broad,  with  the  greatest  depth  of  water  at 
twenty-eight  fathoms,  and  a  tide  rising  eighteen  feet  at  neap,  and 
twenty-four  at  spring  tides.  The  scenery  on  approaching  Quebec 
is  truly  magnificent.  "  On  the  left,  Point  Levi  with  its  romantic 
"  church  and  cottages;  on  the  right,  the  western  shore  of  the  De 
"  d'Orleans,  said  to  resemble  so  much  the  Devonshire  coast ; 
"  beyond  the  lofty  mainland  opens  to  view,  and  the  spectator's 
"  attention  is  rivetted  by  the  magnificent  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  a 
"  river  as  large  as  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  and  which  precipitates 
"  its  volume  of  waters  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  220  feet  in 
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"  height.  The  eye  then  runs  along  a  richly  cultivated  country  for 
"  miles,  terminating  in  a  ridge  of  mountains,  with  the  City  and 
"  Battlements  of  Quebec  rising  amphitheatrically,  cresting,  as  it 
"  were,  the  ridge  of  Cape  Diamond,  and  majestically  towering 
"  over  the  surrounding  country,  as  if  destined  to  be  the  capitol  of 
"  an  empire,  the  whole  panorama  being  one  of  the  most  striking 
"  views  in  the  old  or  new  world." 

About  90  miles  above  Quebec,  on  the  north  shore,  at  the  Town  of 
"Three  Rivers,"  the  "  St.Maurice"  runs  into  the  "St.  Lawrence," 
after  draining  a  country  140  miles  in  length  and  from  20  to  100 
in  breadth,  forming  an  area  of  8  or  9000  square  miles,  covered 
with  inexhaustible  forests  of  the  finest  timber,  which  have  hitherto 
been  almost  untouched.  The  tributaries  of  this  river  are  numer- 
ous, and  up  the  western  branch  there  is  an  extraordinary  chain 
of  lakes,  twenty-three  in  number,  and  of  immense  depth. 

The  "  Chaudiere,"  which  rises  in  Lake  Megantic,  and  drains  a 
country  100  miles  in  length  and  about  30  in  breadth,  or  an 
area  of  3000  square  miles,  runs  into  the  "  St.  Lawrence  "  on  the 
south  shore  about  seven  miles  above  Quebec.  The  "  Richelieu," 
which  joins  the  "  St.  Lawrence"  at  Sorel,  rises  in  Lake  St. 
George,  in  the  United  States,  and  drains,  in  its  course  of  160 
miles,  a  surface  of  4800  square  miles. 

Before  alluding  to  the  "  Ottawa,"  I  may  mention  that  there  are 
numerous  other  rivers  which,  after  flowing  through  highly  cul- 
tivated districts,  empty  into  the  "  St.  Lawrence,"  The  chief  of 
these  is  the  "  Saguenay,"  a  majestic  stream,  of  which  no  less  than 
thirty  rivers  are  tributaries.  It  flows  into  the  "  St.  Lawrence " 
about  100  miles  below  Quebec.  In  some  parts  this  river  is  said 
to  be  unfathomable,  and  its  banks  vary  from  200  to  2000  feet  in 
height,  rising  in  some  places  perpendicularly  from  the  river's  side. 
For  a  distance  of  ninety  miles  this  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
large  tonnage,  and  some  of  the  largest  saw  mills  in  the  Province 
are  erected  upon  it. 
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The  River  "  Ottawa,"  second  only  in  size  to  the  "  St.  Lawrence," 
rises  about  100  miles  above  Lake  Temiscaming,  which  is  upwards  of 
350  north-west  of  the  latter  river.  It  llows  450  miles  through  a 
country  abounding  in  natural  wealth,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  agi-iculture  and  settlement.  Its  tributaries  are  equal  in 
size  to  the  largest  rivers  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  drains  an  area  of 
80,000  square  miles,  which,  as  presumed  by  Bouchette,  is  capable 
of  maintaining  a  population  of  8,000,000  souls.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  dilate  upon  its  varied  and  magnificent  scenery,  its  cascades, 
its  rapids,  and  its  lakes.  Bouchette  describes  the  country  as  present- 
ing unusual  inducements  to  agriculture,  industry,  and  commer- 
cial enterprise;  and  Lord  Elgin,  in  his  despatch  of  the  5th  Sep- 
tember, 1853,  alludes  to  this  fact  as  worthy  of  special  notice. 
His  Lordship  remarks,  "  that  the  farmer  who  undertakes  to  cul- 
"  tivate  unreclaimed  land  in  new  countries  often  finds  that  not  only 
"  does  every  step  of  advance  which  he  makes  in  the  wilderness,  by 
"  removing  him  from  the  centres  of  ti'ade  and  civilization,  enhance 
"  the  cost  of  all  he  has  to  purchase,  but  that  moreover  it  diminishes 
"  the  value  of  what  he  has  to  sell.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the 
"  farmer  who  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  lumberman :  he  finds,  on  the 
"  contrary,  in  the  wants  of  the  latter,  a  ready  demand  for  all  that 
'*  he  produces,  at  a  price  not  only  equal  to  that  procurable  in  the 
"  ordinary  marts,  but  increased  by  the  cost  of  transport  from  them 
"  to  the  scene  of  the  lumbering  operations." 

The  water  power  of  this  river  is  positively  unlimited ;  and  both 
it  and  the  River  Gatineau  water  a  country  which  afi"ords  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  iron,  abundance  of  timber,  copper,  lead,  plum- 
bago, marble,  and  various  ochres. 

The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  red  and  white  pine,  forming,  according  to  Bouchette, 
the  most  valuable  timber  forests  in  the  world,  abundantly  inter- 
sected with  rivers  to  convey   it  to  market  when  manufactured. 
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Lord  Elgin  remarks,  that  "  the  route  of  the  '  Ottawa,'  the  '  Mat- 
"  tawa,'  and  Lake  Nipissing,  is  that  by  which  Europeans  first 
"  penetrated  the  West.  By  this  route  Cham  plain  in  1615  proceided 
"as  far  as  Lake  Nipissing,  and  the  Recollet  Father  Le  Caron 
"  bore  the  Gospel  to  the  Huron  tribes  along  the  same  track,  and 
"  was  followed  soon  after  by  those  Jesuit  Missionaries,  whose  endur- 
"  ance  and  sufferings  constitute  the  truly  heroic  portion  of  American 
"  annals." 

This  district  supplies  annually  to  the  European  market  above 
25,000,000  cubic  feet  of  timber,  850,000  deals  and  planks,  and  an 
innumerable  amount  of  staves  and  other  timber. 

The  water  shed  of  the  Ottawa  is  said  to  be  above  1000 
miles,  and  its  length  780,  or  about  fifty  miles  shorter  than  the 
Rhine.  In  its  course  it  receives  the  River  Blanche,  the  Montreal 
River,  running  a  distance  of  120  miles  from  the  north-west,  being 
the  river  route  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  then  the  Keepewa, 
a  river  of  vast  size,  passing  through  an  unknown  country, 
and  exceeding  in  volume  the  largest  rivers  in  Great  Britain,  with 
a  magnificent  cascade  of  120  feet  in  height;  then  the  River 
Dumoine.  Fifty  miles  above  the  City  of  Ottawa,  formerly  Bytown, 
it  receives  the  River  Bonne  Chere,  110  miles  in  length,  and  drain- 
ing an  area  of  180  miles;  eleven  miles  below  this,  the  Madawaska, 
210  miles  in  length,  and  draining  4100  square  miles;  and  twenty- 
six  miles  from  the  City  of  Ottawa,  the  Mississippi,  101  miles  in 
length,  draining  a  valley  120  square  miles. 

At  the  City  of  Ottawa  the  river  receives  the  Rideau,  with  a 
course  of  116  miles,  and  draining  an  area  of  1350  square  miles; 
and  a  mile  lower  down,  from  the  north,  the  G'atineau,  its  greatest 
tributary,  which  drains  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles,  and  is  420 
miles  long.  The  upper  course  of  this  river  is  unknown,  but 
Bouchette  describes  it  as  being  1000  feet  wide  217  miles  from  its 
mouth. 
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Eighteen  miles  lower,  from  tlie  north,  the  Ottawa  receives  the 
Riviere  du  Lievre,  in  length  260  miles,  di-aining  an  area  of  4100 
square  miles.  Fifteen  miles  lower  down,  on  either  side,  the  North 
and  South  Nation  Rivers,  the  former  95,  and  the  latter  100 
miles  in  length;  still  lower  it  receives  the  Riviere  Rouge,  90 
miles  long,  the  Riviere  du  Nord,  160,  and  just  above  its  mouth, 
the  River  Assumption,  130  miles  in  length. 

The  Government  have  already  expended  £94,3*71  in  constructing 
the  timber  slides  on  the  Ottawa,  and  a  further  sum  of  £11,000  is 
required  for  their  completion ;  and  the  canal  recently  projected 
and  in  course  of  construction  between  the  Lakes  des  Chats  and 
Chaudiere  will  render  the  navigation  from  Ste.  Anne  to  Portage  du 
Fort,  a  distance  of  154  miles,  perfect  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage. 

An  extract  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  Government 
Agent  to  the  Crown  Lands  Department,  furnishes  some  idea  of 
the  wealth  of  this  district.  In  one  item  alone,  he  says:  '•  On  prin- 
"  ciples  of  calculation  admitted  by  persons  of  experience  to  be 
"  correct,  after  making  deduction  for  barren  ground  and  future 
"  destruction  by  fire,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  still  standing 
*'  on  the  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries  about  45,811,200  tons  of  tim- 
"  ber,  of  the  kind  and  average  dimension  now  taken  to  market, 
"  and  about  183,244,800  tons  of  a  smaller  size,  though  still 
"  valuable." 

At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  this  would  last  at  least  150 
years,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  natural  growth  during 
that  period. 

Of  the  many  other  rivers  in  the  two  Provinces  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  description  here.  Many  of  them,  especially  those 
running  into  the  lakes,  are  of  considerable  size,  and  navigable  for 
many  miles  from  their  embouchure. 
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THE  LAKES  OF  CANADA. 

The  lakes  of  Canada  are  almost  innumerable,  and  some  of  them, 
especially  in  the  Upper  Province,  may,  with  truth,  be  styled  Inland 
Seas,  and  afford  a  water  communication  unrivalled  in  the  world. 

Lake  Superior,  the  monarch  of  all  fresh  water  lakes  on  the  globe, 
is  the  largest  and  most  elevated  of  these  inland  seas.  It  is  62Y  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  430  miles  long,  160  miles  broad,  1200 
feet  deep,  and  iToO  miles  in  circumference;  and  it  is  said  that 
more  than  200  rivers  and  creeks  flow  into  it.  Its  shores  are  rocky, 
with  bold  promontories,  and  occasional  sandy  bays,  the  most 
remarkable  elevation  being  the  Thunder  Mountain,  1200  feet  high. 
It  contains  numerous  islands,  and  its  shores  are,  for  the  most 
part,  covered  with  timber.  Its  waters  are  discharged  into  Lake 
Huron  by  the  River  St.  Mary,  now  rendered  na\'igable  by  a  short 
canal  for  large  sized  vessels. 

Lake  Huron  is  580  feet  above  the  sea,  250  miles  long,  220 
miles  broad,  900  feet  deep,  with  a  circumference  of  1100  miles, 
divided  by  the  chain  of  the  Manatoulin  Islands  ;  the  northern 
portion  being  kno^vn  by  the  name  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  There 
are  many  good  harbours  on  the  northern  coast,  but  the  southern  is 
for  the  most  part  flat  and  shallow ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  many 
rivers.  The  great  Manatoulin  Island  is  eighty  miles  long,  eighteen 
broad,  with  an  area  of  about  1500  square  miles;  it  is  fertile  in 
some  parts  and  contains  valuable  timber.  It  has  two  known  com- 
munications with  the  River  Ottawa,  the  one  through  Lake  Simcoe 
and  a  chain  of  lakes  to  the  River  Madawaska,  which  falls  into  the 
Lake  des  Chats ;  the  other  up  the  French  River,  through  Lake 
Nipissing,  and  down  to  the  Ottawa.  This  route,  either  by  water  or 
railway,  would  shorten  the  communication  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  northern  lakes  to  an  extent  of  several  hundred  miles. 
The  River  Severn  connects  Lake  Huron  with  Lake  Simcoe,  and 
the  River  St.  Clair  with  Lake  Erie. 
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The  third  great  lake,  Erie,  unlike  Huron  and  Superior,  runs 
nearly  east  and  west,  and  the  southern  shore  is  exclusively  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is  about  280  miles  long, 
63  broad,  with  an  area  of  11,000  square  miles.  Although  the 
navigation  of  this  lake  is  at  times  difficult  and  dangerous,  its  com- 
mercial position  is  highly  fEXvorable,  being  bordered  by  one  of  the 
most  fertile  regions  of  North  America.  The  River  Niagara  having 
in  its  course  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  the  Falls,  connects 
this  with  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  obstruction  in  the  navigation  is 
overcome  by  the  Welland  Canal. 

Lake  Ontario,  the  last  of  the  great  lakes,  is  180  miles  long,  80 
broad,  with  a  circumference  of  YOOO  miles,  and  though  inferior  in 
size  to  Lake  Erie,  is  far  more  picturesque  in  its  outline.  It  abounds 
in  excellent  harbours  of  great  depth  of  water,  and,  like  the  other 
lakes,  is  fed  by  numerous  rivers.  From  this  point  the  St.  Law- 
rence, having  wound  its  course  through  the  great  lakes,  runs 
uninterruptedly  for  700  miles  into  the  sea. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  compute  with  accuracy  the  traffic 
of  these  inland  seas,  either  present  or  prospective.  It  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  forest,  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  agricultural  produce,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
fur  trade  and  fisheries.  The  admirable  lectures  of  Professor 
Williamson,  of  the  University  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  give 
some  very  interesting  particulars  on  the  subject,  which  are  freely 
used  in  this  sketch. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  found  near  Lake  Superior  is  said  to  be 
very  good.  The  report  of  English  manufacturers,  who  have 
recently  submitted  it  to  the  test,  added  to  the  examination 
of  scientific  men,  fully  corroborate  the  statement.  Its  ultimate 
tenacity  in  bars  has  been  found  to  be  89,882  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  that  of  the  best  Russian  being  only  79,000.  The  copper 
mines  on  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  appear  to  be  inexhaustible  ; 
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but  their  real  value  has  been  only  recently  ascertained,  large 
quantities  of  this  ore  having  been  shipped  during  the  past  year. 
Of  all  natural  productions,  however,  the  traffic  in  timber  appears 
at  present,  at  least,  to  equal  that  of  agricultural  produce,  and  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  description. 

In  1851  the  amount  of  sawed  lumber  which  reached  the  Hud- 
son River  was  upwards  of  Yl  1,000  tons,  valued  at  about  £4,000,000 
currency.  At  least  three-eighths  of  this  was  brought  from  the  lake 
country,  and  is  independent  of  the  immense  quantity  shipped  from 
Canada  to  various  ports  in  the  United  States  for  local  consumption. 
Taking  the  export  timber  trade  on  the  lakes,  and  to  the  seaboard 
by  the  Hudson,  and  adding  to  this  the  amount  exported  from 
Upper  Canada  by  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Great  Britain  and  other 
markets,  the  export  productions  of  the  forest  from  the  lakes  is 
upwards  of  £2,000,000  annually. 

The  whole  through  tonnage  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson,  and 
shipped  from  the  "Western  States  and  Canada,  by  Buffalo  and 
Oswego,  in  1851,  yielded  £6,'750,000  currency  ;  add  to  this  47,000 
tons,  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
and  it  makes  a  total  of  £7,500,000.  If  from  this  be  deducted 
£1,500,000  as  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  forest,  that  of  the 
farms  will  not  be  less  than  £5,500,000  of  the  remainder ;  and  if  to 
this  is  added  £500,000  as  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  lakes,  shipped  for  the  sea-board  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it 
leaves,  at  a  very  moderate  estimate,  £0,000,000  for  the  total  value 
of  the  agricultural  exports  of  the  lake  basin.  The  whole  value  of 
the  various  products,  natural  and  industrial,  exported  from  the  area 
of  the  gi-eat  lakes  cannot  now  be  less  than  £10,000,000  of  surplus 
produce,  over  and  above  what  is  required  for  home  consumi)tion. 

The  amount  of  imports  into  the  area  of  the  lakes  is  much  greater. 
The  value  of  the  merchandize  which  left  the  Hudson  River  for  the 
Western  States  and  Canada  in  1851   was  £15,500,000,  indepen- 
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dently  of  that  whicli  left  by  railroad,  which  would  make  the  whole 
£16,000,000.  Of  this  upwards  of  £2,000,000  were  for  Western 
Canada  alone.  Adding  £2,000,000  of  imports  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
into  Western  Canada  from  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  it 
makes  the  Upper  Canadian  imports  about  £4,000,000,  and  the 
whole  imports  of  the  lake  basin  £18,000,000  ;  thus  the  imports 
into  the  United  States  and  Canada,  by  way  of  the  lakes,  is  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  entire  imports  of  the  United  States. 

Hitherto  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  lakes  have  more  than 
doubled  every  four  years,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  rate  of  advancement  will  more  than  continue.  The  St.  Law- 
rence will  probably  become  the  great  highway  to  the  Pacific  and 
to  the  East,  and  on  her  waters  alone  can  the  western  portion  of 
the  continent  find  an  outlet  for  its  enormous  traffic. 

The  length  of  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  is  said  to  be  about  1800 
miles,  and  as  Professor  Williamson  describes  them,  they  are 
"  ianumerable  canals  in  one." 

Combining  these  with  the  net-work  of  railways  now  intersect- 
ing her  shores,  Canada  may  safely  boast  as  fine  internal  commu- 
nications as  any  in  the  world. 


THE  EARLY  SETTLER  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

Great  as  has  been  the  prosperity  of  America,  and  of  the  settle- 
ments which  mark  the  magnificent  country  just  described,  yet 
nature  has  not  been  wooed  in  them  without  trials,  nor  have  her 
treasures  been  won  without  a  struggle  worthy  of  their  worth. 
Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  early  clearings  in 
Upper  Canada  must  have  been  struck  with  the  cheerless  and  lonely, 
even  desolate  appearance  of  the  first  settler's  little  log  but, 
la  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest,  and  with  a  "  patch  of  clearing " 
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scarcely  large  enough  to  let  the  sun  shine  in  upon  him,  he 
looks  not  unlike  a  person  struggling  for  existence  on  a  single 
plank  in  the  middle  of  an  ocean.  For  weeks,  often  for  months, 
he  sees  not  the  face  of  a  stranger.  The  same  still,  and 
wild,  and  boundless  forest  every  morning  rises  up  to  his  view ; 
and  his  only  hope  against  its  shutting  him  in  for  life  rests  in 
the  axe  upon  his  shoulder.  A  few  blades  of  corn,  peeping  up  be- 
tween stumps  whose  very  roots  interlace,  they  are  so  close  together, 
are  his  sole  safe-guards  against  want;  whilst  the  few  potatoe 
plants,  in  little  far-between  "  hills,"  and  which  struggle  for  exist- 
ence against  the  briar  bush  and  luxuriant  underwood,  are  to  form 
the  seeds  of  his  future  plenty.  Tall  pine  trees,  girdled  and 
blackened  by  the  fires,  stand  out  as  grim  monuments  of  the  pre- 
vailing loneliness,  whilst  the  forest  itself,  like  an  immense  wall 
round  a  fortress,  seems  to  say  to  the  settler, — "  how  can  poverty 
ever  expect  to  escape  from  such  a  prison  house." 

Yet  there  is,  happily,  a  poetry  in  every  man's  nature  ;  and  there 
is  no  scene  in  life,  how  cheerless  soever  it  may  seem,  where  that 
poetry  may  not  spring  up;  where  it  may  not  gild  desolation  itself, 
and  cause  a  few  to  hope  where  all  the  world  besides  might  despair. 
That  little  clearing, — for  I  describe  a  reality, — which  to  others 
might  afford  such  slender  guarantee  for  bare  subsistence,  was 
nevertheless  a  source  of  bright  and  cheering  dreams  to  that  lonely 
settler.  He  looked  at  it,  and  instead  of  thinking  of  its  littleness,  it 
was  the  foundation  of  great  hopes  of  a  large  farm  and  rich  corn 
fields  to  him.  And  this  very  dream,  or  poetry,  or  what  you  will, 
cheered  him  at  his  lonely  toil,  and  made  him  contented  with  hit. 
rude  fire-side.  The  blades  of  corn,  which  you  might  regard  an 
conveying  but  a  tantalizing  idea  of  human  comforts,  were  a.ssociated 
by  him  with  large  stacks  and  full  granaries ;  and  the  very  thought 
nerved  his  arm,  and  made  him  happy.  His  little  lonely  hut,  into 
which  I  saw  shrink  out  of  sight  his  timid  children — for  they  rarely 
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if  ever  saw  a  stranger, — was  coupled  by  him,  not  with  the  notion 
of  privations  and  hardships  you  might  naturally  attach  to  it,  but 
with  the  proud  and  manly  idea,  that  it  should  be  the  place  where 
he  should  achieve  the  respectability  and  independence  of  those  chil- 
dren. But,  besides  this,  he  knew  the  history  of  hundreds,  nay, 
thousands  of  others  in  Canada,  who  had  gained  prosperity  against 
similar  odds,  and  he  said  in  his  manliness,  that  he  should  go  and  do 
likewise. 

Seven  years  afterwards  I  passed  that  same  settler's  cottage — 
it  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Grand  River  in  Upper  Canada,  not  far 
from  the  present  Village  of  Caledonia.  The  little  log  hut  was  used 
as  a  back  kitchen  to  a  neat  two  story  frame  house,  painted  white. 
A  large  barn  stood  near  by,  with  stock  of  every  description  in  its 
yard.  The  stimips,  round  which  the  blades  of  corn,  when  I  last 
saw  the  place,  had  so  much  difficulty  in  springing  up,  had  nearly 
all  disappeared.  Luxuriant  Indian  corn  had  sole  possession  of  the 
place  where  the  potatoes  had  so  hard  a  struggle  against  the  briar 
bushes  and  the  under-wood.  The  forest — dense,  impenetrable 
though  it  seemed — ^liad  been  pushed  far  back  by  the  energetic 
arm  of  man.  A  garden,  bright  with  flowers,  and  enclosed  in  a 
neat  picket  fence,  fronted  the  house ;  a  young  orchard  spread 
out  in  rear.  I  met  a  farmer,  as  I  was  quitting  the  scene,  returning 
from  church  with  his  wife  and  family.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  their  appearance,  save  perhaps  a  healthy 
brown  colour  in  their  faces,  to  distinguish  them  from  persons  of 
wealth  in  cities.  The  waggon  they  were  in,  their  horses,  harness, 
dresses,  everything  about  them,  in  short,  indicated  comfort  and 
easy  circumstances.  I  enquired  of  the  man  who  was  the  owner 
of  the  property  I  have  just  been  describing?  "It  is  mine,  sir," 
he  replied ;  "I  settled  on  it  nine  years  ago,  and  have,  thank  God, 
liad  tolerable  success." 
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Such  was  an  early  settler  of  Upper  Canada.  Such  were  his 
hardships,  his  fortitude,  and  his  success.  His  history  is  but  that 
of  thousands  in  the  same  Province. 


THE  FARMER  OF  UPPER  CANADA,  AS  DISTINGUISHED  FROM 
THE  EARLY  SETTLER. 

There  is  perhaps  no  class  in  the  world  who  live  better — I  mean 
who  have  a  greater  abundance  of  the  comforts  of  life — than  men 
having  cleared  farms,  and  who  know  how  to  make  a  proper  use 
of  them,  in  Upper  Canada.  The  imports  of  the  country  show 
that  they  dress  not  only  well  but  in  many  things  expensively. 
You  go  into  a  church  or  meeting-house  in  any  part  of  the  Province, 
which  has  been  settled  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  you  are 
struck  at  once  with  the  fabrics,  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  dresses 
worn  by  both  sexes,  but  especially  by  the  young.  The  same 
shawls,  and  bonnets,  and  gowns  which  you  see  in  cities,  are  worn 
by  the  women,  whilst  the  coats  of  the  men  are  undistinguishable 
from  those  worn  by  professional  men  and  merchants  in  towns.  A 
circumstance  which  I  witnessed  some  years  ago  in  travelling  from 
Simcoe  to  Brantford — two  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Province — 
will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  taste  as  well  as  the  means  of 
enjoyment  of  these  people.  At  an  ordinary  Methodist  meeting- 
house in  the  centre  of  a  rural  settlement,  and  ten  miles  from  a 
village  or  town,  there  were  twenty-three  pleasure  carriages,  double 
and  single,  standing  in  waiting.  The  occasion  was  a  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  these  were  the  conveyances  of  the  farmers  who 
came  to  attend  it. — Yet  twenty  years  before,  and  this  was  a 
wilderness. — Twenty  years  before,  and  many  of  these  people  were 
working  as  labourers,  and  were  not  possessed  of  a  pair  of  oxen. — 
Twenty  years  before,  and  these  things  exceeded  even  their  brightest 
dreams  of  prosperity. 
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To  persons  not  practically  acquainted  ■with  Upper  Canada, 
tbese  evidences,  not  only  of  comfort  but  of  considerable  refinement 
may  appear  extraordinary,  because  mere  rude  husbandry,  just 
emerging  from  a  wilderness,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  produce 
such  results.  Wealth  in  agriculture,  like  wealth  in  every  other 
occupation,  is  usually  the  offspring  of  skill  and  judgment,  as  well 
as  of  labour  and  perseverance.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  farmers  of  Upper  Canada  have  opportunities  of  improvement, 
and  of  enlarging  and  correcting  their  views,  beyond  what  are 
enjoyed  by  many  of  their  class  even  in  England.  And  this  arises 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  population  being  made  up  of  so 
many  varieties.  The  same  neighbourhood  has  not  unfrequently  a 
representative  of  the  best  farming  skill  of  Yorkshire ;  of  the 
judicious  management  and  agricultural  experiences  of  the  Lo- 
thians,  and  of  the  patient  industry  aud  perseverance  of  Flanders. 
In  a  country  so  peopled  the  benefits  of  travel  are  gained  without 
the  necessity  of  going  away  from  home.  Other  countries,  in 
fact,  send  their  people  to  teach  Canadians,  instead  of  Canadians 
having  to  go  to  other  countries  to  learn.  A  thousand  experiences 
are  brought  to  their  doors,  instead  of  their  having  to  visit  a 
thousand  doors  to  acquire  them.  Xor  is  the  advantage  of  this 
happy  admixture  of  population  altogether  on  the  side  of  the 
Canadian ;  for  whilst  he  gleans  from  the  old  countryman  his 
skill  and  his  science,  he  teaches  him,  in  return,  how  to  rely  upon 
himself  in  emergencies  and  difficulties  inseparable  from  a  new 
country, — how  to  be  a  carpenter  when  a  storm  blows  down  a 
door,  and  there  is  no  carpenter  to  be  had ;  and  how  to  be  an  un- 
dismayed wheelright  when  a  waggon  breaks  down  in  the  midst  of 
a  forest,  and  there  is  no  one  either  to  instruct  or  to  assist  him.  The 
one,  in  short,  imparts  to  a  comparatively  rude  people  the  know- 
ledge and  skill  of  an  old  and  highly  civilized  country  :  the  other 
teaches  skilled  labour  how  to  live  in  a  new  land.    The  conse- 
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quence  is,  the  old  countryman  of  tact  becomes,  in  all  that  relates 
to  self-reliance  and  enterprise,  a  capital  Canadian  in  a  few  years  i 
whilst  the  Canadian,  in  all  that  pertains  to  skillful  industry, 
becomes  an  excellent  Englishman.  As  a  natural  result  of  this, 
there  is  scarcely  an  improvement  effected  in  English  farming  which 
does  not  find  its  way  into  Canada  soon  after ;  nor  is  there  an 
agricultural  implement  of  value,  which  can  be  adapted  to  Canadian 
soil,  that  is  not  immediately  copied  or  imported.  And  Agricultural 
Societies  have  sprung  up  and  prospered  in  the  country,  to 
an  extent  hardly  parallelled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  result  is  that  Durham  cattle  may  be  seen  at  the  very  verge  of 
civilization  in  Western  Canada  ;  that  there  is  scarcely  a  neigbour- 
hood  where  may  not  be  found  the  descendants  of  Berkshire  pigs, 
nor  a  village  that  has  not  horses  which  exhibit  all  the  fine  peculia- 
rities of  the  best  breeds  of  England  and  Scotland.  That  a  country 
so  circumstanced,  with  a  fine  climate,  and  with  abundance  of  land 
for  those  who  had  the  energy  to  clear  and  cultivate  it,  should 
have  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  is  really  not  so  much  a  wonder  as 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  it  had  not  had  such  success. 

The  same  causes  which  have  produced  these  results  upon  agri- 
culture have  also  had  an  eminently  beneficial  effect  upon  society. 
The  settler  who  nobly  pushes  back  the  giant  wilderness,  and  hewH 
out  for  himself  a  home  upon  the  conquered  territory,  has  necessarily 
but  a  bony  hand  and  a  rough  visage  to  present  to  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. Ilis  children,  too,  are  timid,  and  wild,  and  uncouth.  But  a 
stranger  comes  in ;  buys  the  little  improvement  on  the  next  lot  to 
him ;  has  children  who  are  educated,  and  a  wife  with  refined 
tastes, — for  such  people  mark,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  every 
settlement  in  Upper  Canada.  The  necessities  of  the  new  comer  soon 
bring  about  an  acquaintance  with  the  old  pioneer.  Their  families 
meet — timid  and  awkward  enough  at  first  perhaps ;  but  children 
know  not  the  conventionalities  of  society,  and,  happily,  are  gov- 
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erned  by  their  innocence  in  their  friendships.  So  they  play  together, 
go  to  school  in  company  ;  and  thus,  imperceptibly  to  themselves, 
are  the  tastes  and  manners  of  the  educated  imparted  to  the  rude, 
and  the  energy  and  fortitude  of  the  latter  are  infused  into  their 
more  effeminate  companions.  Manly  but  ill-tutored  success  is 
thus  taught  how  to  enjoy  its  gains,  whilst  respectable  poverty  is 
instructed  how  to  better  its  condition.  That  pride  occasionally 
puts  itself  to  inconvenience  to  prevent  these  pleasant  results,  my 
experience  of  Canada  forces  me  to  admit ;  and  that  the  jealousy 
and  vanity  of  mere  success  sometimes  views  with  unkindness  the 
manner  and  habit  of  reduced  respectability — never  perhaps  more 
exacting  than  when  it  is  poorest — I  must  also  acknowledge.  But 
that  the  great  law  of  progress,  and  the  influence  of  free  institutions, 
break  down  these  exceptional  feelings  and  prejudices,  is  patent  to 
every  close  observer  of  Canadian  society.  Where  the  educated  and 
refined  undergo  the  changes  incident  to  laborious  occupations — 
for  the  constant  use  of  the  axe  and  the  plough  alters  men's  feelings 
as  well  as  their  appearances, — and  where  rude  industry  is  also 
changed  by  the  success  which  gives  it  the  benefit  of  education, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  two  classes  not  to  meet.  As  the  one  goes 
down — at  least  in  its  occupations, — it  meets  the  other  coming  up 
by  reason  of  its  successes,  and  both  eventually  occupy  the  same 
pedestal.  I  have  seen  this  social  problem  worked  out  over  and 
over  again  in  Upper  Canada,  and  have  never  known  the  result 
difierent.  Pride,  in  America,  must  "  stoop  to  conquer ;"  rude  indus- 
try rises  always. 

The  manner  of  living  of  the  Upper  Canadian  farmer  may  be 
summed  up  in  few  words.  He  has  plenty,  and  he  enjoys  it.  The 
native  Canadians  almost  universally,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
old  country  people,  sit  at  the  same  table  with  their  servants  or 
labourers.  They  eat  meat  twice,  and  many  of  them  thrice  a  day: 
it  being  apparently  more  a  matter  of  taste  than  of  economy  as  to 
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the  number  of  times.  Pork  is  what  they  chiefly  consume.  There 
being  a  great  abundance  of  fruit,  scarcely  a  cleared  farm  is  with- 
out an  orchard ;  and  it  is  to  be  found  preserved  in  various  way? 
on  every  farmer's  table.  Milk  is  in  great  abundance,  even  in  the 
early  settlers  houses,  for  where  there  is  little  pasture  there  are  sure 
to  be  large  woods,  and  "brouse;"  or  the  tops  of  the  branches  of 
trees,  supply  the  place  of  hay.  The  sweetest  bread  I  have  eaten 
in  America  I  have  eaten  in  the  farmers'  houses  of  Upper  Canada. 
They  usually  grind  the  "shorts"  with  the  flour  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  as  their  wheat  is  among  the  finest  in  the  world, 
the  bread  is  at  once  wholesome  and  exceedingly  delicious.  Were 
I  asked  what  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Canadian 
farmer,  I  should  unquestionably  answer,  Plextt.  Plenty  reigns 
in  his  granary,  plenty  is  exhibited  in  his  farm  yard,  plenty 
gleams  from  his  corn  fields,  and  plenty  smiles  in  the  faces  of  his 
children.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  plenty  is  gained 
^-ithout  continuous  labour,  and  the  exercise  of  judgment  and 
intelligence.  Many  of  the  finest  farms  in  Upper  Canada  have 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  those  whose  fathers  won  them  from 
the  forest ;  and  many  more  are  exhausted  and  unproductive, 
through  injudicious  management,  indolence,  or  inattention  ;  and 
in  some  instances  the  very  labourers  on  the  farms  which  have 
been  sold  and  wasted  by  the  second  generation,  have  been  able  to 
purchase  them.  Industry  literally  converted  the  labourer  into  th*" 
lord,  whilst  extravagance  and  indolence  reduced  the  lord  to  the 
labourer.  Nor  have  old  country  people,  who  brought  habits  of 
extravagance  with  them,  or  who  knew  not  how  to  work,  and 
refused  to  learn,  fared  much  better.  For  labour,  which  achieves, 
as  I  have  shown,  so  much  in  Canada,  may,  by  reason  of  its  great 
cost,  be  proportionally  ruinous,  if  it  is  injudiciously  employed,  or 
misdirected.  It  is  like  the  sails,  which  if  the  steering  be  good, 
may  fill  and  work  beautifully ;  but  if  the  helm  be  ill  managed. 
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may  bring  everything  to  a  stand  still,  or  endanger  the  whole 
ship.  As  a  general  rule,  the  gentleman  farmer,  or  rather  the 
gentleman  who  would  not  he  a  farmer,  because  he  would  not 
learn  the  value  of  labour,  or  how  to  direct  it  when  he  employed 
it,  has  lamentably  failed  in  Upper  Canada.  The  gentleman, 
however,  who  is  willing  to  take  his  coat  oft",  and,  as  the  Yankees 
quaintly  observe,  "  to  march  forward  to  the  music  of  his  own  axe," 
may  be  certain  of  plenty,  and  have  the  consolation  as  well — 
through  the  rise  of  property — of  leaving  his  children  well  off".  At 
all  events  he  will  leave  them  where  they  will  have  been  taught  how 
to  succeed,  and  where  success  is  attainable.  But  it  is  undeniable, 
— if  such  a  circumstance  may  not  rather  be  called  admirable, — 
that  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Canada  has  chiefly  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  poor  practical  farmer,  and  the  still  poorer  labourer. 


THE  HABITANT,  OR  LOWER  CANADIAN  FARMER. 

No  persons  can  contrast  more  strongly  than  the  habitant  of 
Lower  Canada  and  the  farmer  of  Upper.  The  latter  is  enterprising, 
adventurous,  and  cosmopolitan  in  his  feelings.  He  is  always  ready 
to  change  his  neighbourhood  for  a  better  one  ;  and  his  homestead  of 
a  hundred  acres  of  cleared  land  is  never  more  dear  to  him  than 
five  hundred  acres  of  wilderness,  if  he  can  satisfy  himself  that  the 
latter  would  be  better  for  his  children.  The  habitant,  on  the 
contrary,  knows  no  love  stronger  than  that  for  his  often  contracted 
farm.  The  place  were  he  was  born,  though  giving  him,  in  many 
cases,  but  a  slender  livelihood,  is  still  dearer  to  him  than  all  the 
world.  In  vain  for  him  has  the  magnificent  West  been  opened  up, 
in  vain  for  him  have  America  and  Europe  been  filled  with  accounts 
of  prosperity  in  it.  His  dreams  hover  round  his  own  fireside. 
His  imagination  is  bounded  bv  the  fences  round  his  farm.     Ho 
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asks  no  better  lot  than  to  live  where  his  father  lived,  and  to  die 
where  his  father  died. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  avarice  has  little  to  do  with 
such  a  character.  If  he  knows  not  the  rewards  of  grasping  ambition, 
he  knows  not  its  feverish  disappointments,  or  its  mortified  pride. 
There  is  not,  in  consequence,  a  more  cheerful,  happy,  and  con- 
tented being  in  existence  than  the  Lower  Canadian  habitant.  His 
little  farm — for,  as  a  general  rule,  on  account  of  frequent  subdivi- 
sions, the  farms  in  Lower  Canada  are  small — supplies  him  with 
enough  to  live  upon ;  and  he  never  by  any  chance  invokes  the 
cares  of  to-morrow.  He  has  five  or  six  cows,  and  he  knows  they 
should  give  milk  enough  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  he  never 
gives  himself  anxiety  about  the  economy  of  increasing  their  number 
or  improving  their  quality.  He  has  six  or  eight  pigs,  and  instead 
of  fattening  two  or  three  for  market, — as  an  old  countryman  would 
be  sure  to  do, — he  takes  the  blessings  of  Heaven  as  they  are  sent 
to  him,  and  eats  the  whole  of  them.  He  copies  no  man's  improve- 
ments, and  imitates  no  person's  mode  of  living.  His  life,  his  food, 
his  enjoyments  are  regulated  by  the  opportunities  of  the  day. 
If  he  fares  sumptuously,  he  thanks  Providence,  and  is  happy.  If 
he  occasionally  fares  otherwise,  he  thinks  it  is  all  right,  and  is 
equally  contented.  Simple  therefore  is  his  life,  but  happy  in  its 
simplicity.  For  generations  his  character  has  not  undergone  a 
perceptible  change;  but  happily,  his  gentleness,  his  innocence  and 
his  cheerfulness  have  been  equally  enduring. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  the  habitant  of  Lower  Canada  without 
alluding  to  his  amiable  disposition  and  native  politeness.  You 
pass  through  a  country  parish  in  any  part  of  the  Province,  no 
matter  how  remote,  and  you  are  saluted  on  all  hands,  by  both 
old  and  young,  and  so  gracefully,  yet  with  so  much  case  and 
frankness,  that  you  forget  for  the  moment  where  you  are.  You 
go  into  a  habitant's  house — always  clean,   with  flowers   in  the 
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windows,  and  the  walls  well  whitewashed — and  though  the  man 
may  be  the  poorest  in  his  parish,  his  hospitality  is  dispensed  with 
so  much  cordiality  and  refinement,  so  wholly  unembarrassed  and 
unembarrassing,  that  you  can  with  difficulty  believe  such  peo- 
ple could  have  always  lived  in  such  a  place.  You  speak  execrable 
French — many  English  people  unfortunately  do — and  make  mis- 
takes which  would  provoke  the  risibility  of  a  very  saint,  yet  you 
never  see  a  smile  on  the  face  of  your  entertainer,  nor  even  on  the 
faces  of  his  children.  Of  course,  after  you  go  away,  they  enjoy 
the  fun  amazingly.  Your  religion,  your  politics,  or  your  country, 
may,  from  accidental  circumstances,  be  distasteful  to  him,  yet  as 
long  as  you  are  under  his  roof, — if  it  were  for  months, — you 
would  never  hear  a  word  that  could  hurt  your  feelings,  or  wound 
your  pride.  In  enterprise,  in  that  boldness  of  thought  and  action 
which  make  a  people  great  and  a  country  prosperous,  they  are 
unquestionably  far  behind  the  rest  of  America.  In  not  seeking  to 
understand,  and  sometimes  opposing  the  introduction  of,  palpable 
improvements  and  inventions,  their  conduct  is  below  their  own 
intelligence.  But  in  refinement  and  good  breeding,  in  all  that 
fascinates  the  stranger,  and  makes  the  resident  happy  among  them, 
they  are  immeasurably  above  any  similar  class  on  this  continent. 
And  all  that  America  can  teach  them  in  enterprise  would  not 
exceed  what  they  could  teach  America  in  the  finest  features  of 
civilization — namely,  gentleness  and  good  manners. 

From  these  general  observations  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 
has  been  little  improvement  in  agriculture  in  this  Province.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Of  late  years,  particularly  since  the 
union  of  the  Provinces,  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  gradu- 
ally finding  their  way  into  the  settlements  of  Lower  Canada ;  and 
Agricultural  Societies — the  great  radiating  points  of  knowledge 
and  practical  improvement — have  sprung  up  and  are  springing  up 
in  the  more  advanced  settlements.     At  an  Exhibition  held  at 
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Quebec  last  autumn,  the  show  of  Durham  cattle,  of  imported 
svrine,  and  of  horses,  would  have  done  credit  to  any  part  of 
America.  Whilst  the  vegetables,  especially  potatoes,  beet  roots 
and  turnips — for  which,  however,  the  land  about  Quebec  is  singu- 
larly well  adapted — were  finer  than  those  exhibited  in  Upper 
Canada.  If  these  exhibitions  are  promoted,  and  succeed  as  well 
in  Lower  Canada  as  they  have  done  in  Upper, — and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not, — they  will  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  Lower  Canadian  farming  in  a  few  years.  Bad  customs  will 
disappear  before  them  like  bad  weeds.  For  people,  when  they 
come  to  contrast  the  productions  of  labour  and  skill,  cannot  but 
prefer  what  brings  honour  as  well  as  profit,  over  what  entails  in- 
convenience, and  invites  disrespect.  Nor  will  men  long  continue 
to  carry  errors  home  with  them,  when  truth  is  discovered  to  be  a 
much  more  valuable  commodity.  Competition  indeed  shames 
error  out  of  its  follies ;  for  no  person,  however  dogged  he  may 
be,  will  face  the  ridicule  that  is  attached  to  clinging  to  absurd 
customs  in  the  midst  of  universal  improvement.  To  expose  folly 
and  ignorance  to  general  condemnation,  and  to  draw  general 
admiration  to  skill  and  ingenuity,  is,  in  fact,  to  give  the  latter 
a  triumph  at  once.  And  Agricultural  Societies,  with  their 
thousand  rewards  for  the  best  productions  of  the  country,  and  their 
thousand  exposures  of  the  systems  and  prejudices  which  occasion 
the  worst,  strike  me  as  admirable  contrivances  to  make  men 
ashamed  of  being  behind  the  age,  and  honoured  by  keeping  pac« 
with  it. 

The  feudal  tenure,  by  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  lands  in 
Lower  Canada  were,  from  thoir  first  settlement,  held,  has  been 
regarded,  and  T  believe  with  truth,  as  a  great  drawback  to  the 
improvement  of  the  country.  Where  property  could  not  change 
hands  without  serious  taxes  and  impediments,  and  where  improve- 
ments became  but  partially  the  property  of  those  who  made  them, 
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enterprise  shrunk  from  having  anything  to  do  with  the  land,  and 
the  spirit  of  improvement  was  universally  damped ;  but  the  Legis- 
lature, at  its  last  sitting,  wisely  and  patriotically  swept  this  tenure 
away  for  ever,  and  the  people  can  now  acquire  property  with  little 
cost,  and  hold  it  mfce  simple.  This  great  measure,  it  is  thought 
will  work  a  complete  revolution  in  Lower  Canada.  The  knowledge 
that  improvements  will  be  for  their  own  sole  benefit,  will  stimulate 
the  people  to  make  them ;  and  the  proud  consciousness,  that  they 
will  become  the  lords  of  their  own  soil,  will  beget  a  strong  and 
manly  desire  to  acquire  it.  There  is  nothing  that  has  exerted  so 
powerful  an  influence  for  good,  in  America,  as  the  feeling  that  a 
man  could  win  for  himself  an  estate.  It  has  caused  pride  to  spring 
up  in  natures  where  it  might  have  been  deemed  impossible.  It  has 
nerved  to  exertion  many  an  arm  tliat  would  have  otherwise  fallen. 
It  has  infused  the  poetry  of  refinement,  respectability  and  civiliza- 
tion into  natures  accustomed  to  all  the  rudeness  of  extreme  poverty, 
and  all  the  slavishness  incident  to  long  continued  and  debasing 
servitude. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  POPULATION  IN  CANADA,  AND  THE  SAME 
CONTRASTED  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Up  to  1829,  the  population  of  both  Canadas  being  but  696,000, 
they  occupied  a  very  humble  position  in  the  industrial  history 
of  America.  Since  then,  although  they  have  had  far  less  than 
their  share  of  the  honor  awarded  by  Europe  to  the  extraordinary 
advancement  of  the  United  States,  they  have  not  the  less  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  a  prosperity  second,  as  I  shall  take  occasion  to 
show,  to  no  part  of  them.  In  1800  the  free  population  of  the 
United  States  was  5,305,925.  In  1850  it  was  20,250,000,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  nearly  four  hundred  per  cent. 
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la  1811  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  77,000,  and  in 
1851  it  was  952,000,  exhibiting  an  increase,  in  forty  years,  of 
eleven  hundred  per  cent. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  and  when  an  extraordinary  impetus 
was  given  to  the  population  of  the  States,  on  account  of  the  public 
works  in  course  of  construction,  and  the  very  high  rates  of  wages 
paid,  their  rate  of  increase  was  35-27  per  cent.  In  Great  Britain 
for  the  same  period  the  rate  of  increase  was  13*20  per  cent.  In 
Upper  Canada  it  was  one  hundred  and  four  per  cent. 

The  free  population,  as  I  have  remarked,  from  1800  to  1850, 
of  the  United  States,  increased  14,944,075,  or  a  little  less  than  four 
times.  The  population  of  Upper  Canada  from  1811,  being  the 
first  year  the  Census  was  accurately  taken,  up  to  1851,  increased 
875,000,  or  ten  times,  closely  approaching  thrice  the  increase  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  world  known  to  modern  history 
with  the  exception  of  California  and  Australia,  where  a  greater 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  population.  In  the  latter  countries 
the  discovery  of  gold  has  imparted  an  unnatural  stimulant  to  set- 
tlement ;  but  in  these  places,  unfortunately,  the  chief  things  which 
labour  leaves  to  mark  its  footsteps  are  unsightly  cuttings  and 
mounds, — the  monuments  too  often  of  hardships  without  rewards, 
and  bitterly  disappointed  hopes.  But  in  Canada  labour  is  marked 
by  corn  fields,  which  contribute  to  the  riches  and  comforts  of  the 
whole  world  ;  and  success  is  of  that  character,  that  it  raises  man 
by  its  example,  and  makes  whole  races  respectable. 

Lower  Canada,  on  account  of  the  great  tide  of  emigration 
constantly  flowing  westward,  has  not  increased  in  population  in 
an  equal  ratio  with  Upper  Canada.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
however,  she  shows  an  increase  of  ninety  per  cent. ;  her  population 
in  1829  having  been  500,000,  and  in  1854  it  was  1,048,000. 
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The  wliole  of  Canada  is  settled  by  people  of  the  following 
countries : 


Origins. 


m 
4) 

•^1 


C  England  and  Wales, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Canada,  French  origin, 

"        not  of  French  origin, .... 

United  States, 

Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward's  Isl'd 

New  Brunswick, 

Newfoundland, 

West  Indies 

East  Indies, 

Germany  and  Holland, 

France  and  Belgium, 

Italy  and  Greece, 

Spain  and  Portugal, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Russia,  Poland  and  Prussia, 

Switzerland, 

Austria  and  Hungary, 

Guernsey, 

Jersey  and  other  British  Islands,. . 

Other  places, 

Born  at  sea, 

Birth  place  not  known, 


Total  Population, 890261 
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51499 
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474 

480 
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47 
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28 

18 

12 
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38 
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118 

293 

830 

10 

2446 
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82699 

75811 

176267 

26417 

526093 

43732 

3785 

2634 

79 

345 

106 

9957 

1007 

15 

57 

29 

188 

209 

11 

24 

131 

1351 

168 

889 


952004 


93929 

90376 

227766 

695945 

651673 

56214 

4259 

3114 

130 

392 

110 

10116 

1366 

43 

75 

41 

196 

247 

13 

142 

424 

2181 

178 

3335 


1842265 


Since  this  Census  was  taken,  the  population  has  increased  to 
2,300,000,  Upper  Canada  having  increased  308,000,  and  Lower 
Canada,  150,000. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  native  born  Canadians  are  eleven  nine- 
teenths of  the  whole  population,  and  the  natives  of  Ireland  more 
than  double  the  number  from  any  other  country. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  native  born  Canadians  are  as  eight  to  one 
of  the  entire  population,  and  the  natives  of  Ireland  are  four  times 
more  numerous  than  the  natives  of  any  other  country.    In  the 
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Counties  of  Sherbrooke,  Stanstead,  Shefford,  Megantic,  and  Missis- 
quoi,  in  this  Province,  a  more  than  ordinary  number  of  natives  of 
the  United  States  have  settled  :  in  Missisquoi  there  are  two  thou- 
sand, and  in  Stanstead  more  than  three. 

The  inhabitants  of  French  Canadian  origin  in  Upper  Canada 
are  most  numerous  in  the  Counties  of  Essex,  Prescott,  Glengary, 
and  in  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

In  Lower  Canada  there  are  very  few  Upper  Canadians. 

The  Township  of  Waterloo,  in  Upper  Canada,  contains  5237 
persons  of  German  origin,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  great  pros- 
perity and  very  fine  farms.  In  the  Counties  of  Haldimand,  Perth, 
East  York,  and  Welland,  the  German  population  is  also  numerous 
and  equally  prosperous. 


THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  TOWNS  AND  CITIES  IN  CANADA, 
AND  THE  SAME  COMPARED  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  most  striking  eflFect  of  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in 
America  is  the  rise  and  growth  of  towns  and  cities.  At  the  head 
of  a  lake,  or  where  a  stream  empties  into  one  of  those  inland  seas, 
and  forms  a  natural  harbour  ;  or  upon  the  bank  of  a  navigable 
river  which  flows  through  a  fertile  country,  a  pioneer  of  the  forest, 
or  an  adventurous  speculator  sets  himself  down,  and  says,  that 
"•  here  shall  be  a  city,"  If  his  judgment  be  good,  and  the  country 
around  his  imaginary  "Thebes  or  Athens"  be  inviting,  the  waves 
of  population  which  perpetually  flow  westward,  stop  for  a  time  at 
his  "  location,"  and  actually  verify  his  dream.  This  is,  literally, 
the  history  of  the  foundation  of  Chicago  and  Mihvaukic  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  Brantford  and  London  in  Upper  Canada; 
and  of  many  other  towns  and  cities  in  both  countries.    And  to 
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convey  an  idea  of  the  wealth  that  is  created  by  population  being 
thus  suddenly  centralised  in  a  comparative  wilderness,  I  have  but  to 
name  the  fact,  that  within  twenty  years  land  was  sold  for  a  pound 
an  acre  in  many  cities,  towns  and  villages,  in  the  Avestern  part  of 
America,  where  it  is  now  purchased  for  twenty-five  pounds  a 
foot.  There  is  not  an  old  inhabitant  of  Bufialo  or  of  Chicago  in 
the  States,  or  of  Toronto  or  Hamilton  in  Canada,  who  cannot 
recount  numerous  instances  of  property,  now  worth  thousands, 
even  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds,  being  bought,  twenty  years  ago, 
for  a  cow,  or  a  horse,  or  a  small  quantity  of  goods  out  of  a  shop, 
or  a  few  weeks  or  months  labour  of  a  mechanic.  These  things 
form  the  topics  of  fireside  history  in  these  places.  The  poor 
refer  to  them  as  foundation  for  hope.  The  rich  regard  them  as 
matters  of  congratulation.  The  speculator  and  the  man  of  enter- 
prise learns  from  them  how  and  where  to  found  a  town,  and  to 
make  a  bold  push  for  a  fortune. 

In  this  singular  and  instructive  feature  of  American  progress, 
how  does  Canada  compare  with  the  United  States  ? 

The  "  World^s  Progress"  published  by  Putnam  of  New  York, — 
a  reliable  authority, — gives  the  population  and  increase  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  United  States.  Boston,  between  1840  and  1850, 
increased  forty-five  per  cent.  Toronto,  within  the  same  period, 
increased  ninety-Jive  per  cent.  New  York,  the  great  emporium  of 
the  United  States,  and  regarded  as  the  most  prosperous  city  in 
the  world,  increased,  in  the  same  time,  sixty-six  per  cent.,  being 
thirty-five  less  than  Toronto. 

The  cities  of  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  which  have  also  expe- 
rienced extraordinary  prosperity,  do  not  compare  with  Canada  any 
better.  In  the  thirty  years  preceding  1850,  the  population  of  St. 
Louis  increased  fifteen  times.  In  the  thirty-three  years,  preceding 
the  same  year,  Toronto  increased  eighteen  times.  And  Cincinnati 
increased,  in  the  same  period  given  to  St.  Louis,  but  twelve  times. 
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Hamilton,  a  beautiful  Canadian  city  at  the  head  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  founded  much  more  recently  than  Toronto,  has  also  had 
almost  unexampled  prosperity.  In  1836  its  population  was  but 
2846,  in  1854  it  was  upwards  of  20,000. 

Loudon,  still  farther  west  in  Upper  Canada,  and  a  yet  more 
recently  founded  city  than  Hamilton,  being  surveyed  as  a  wilder- 
ness little  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  now  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  City  of  Ottawa,  recently  called  after  the  magnificent  river 
of  that  name,  and  upon  which  it  is  situated,  has  now  above 
10,000  inhabitants,  although,  in  1830,  it  had  but  140  houses, 
including  mere  sheds  and  shanties;  and  the  property  upon 
which  it  is  built  was  purchased,  not  many  years  before,  for  eighty 
pounds. 

The  Town  of  Brantford,  situated  between  Hamilton  and  London, 
and  whose  site  was  an  absolute  wilderness  twenty-five  years  ago, 
has  now  a  population  of  6000,  and  has  increased,  in  ten  years 
upwards  of  three  hundred  per  cent.;  and  this  without  any  other 
stimulant  or  cause  save  the  business  arising  from  the  settlement 
of  a  fine  country  adjacent  to  it. 

The  Towns  of  Belleville,  Cobourg,  Woodstock,  Goderich,  St. 
Catherines,  Paris,  Stratford,  Port  Hope,  and  Dundas,  in  Upper 
Canada,  show  similar  prosperity,  some  of  them  having  increased 
in  a  ratio  even  greater  than  that  of  Toronto,  and  all  of  them  but 
ao  many  evidences  of  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the 
growth  of  business  and  population  around  them. 

That  some  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed  equal  prosperity  I  can  readily  believe,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  large  population  suddenly  filling  up  the  country 
contiguous  to  them.  Bufi"alo  and  Chicago,  too,  as  cities,  are 
magnificent  and  unparallcUed  examples  of  the  business,  the  energy, 
and  the  progress,  of  the  United  States.    But  that  Toronto  should 
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have  quietly  and  unostentatiously  increased  in  population  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  and  that 
the  other  cities  and  towns  of  Upper  Canada  should  have  tept  pace 
with  the  Capital,  is  a  fact  creditable  alike  to  the  steady  industry 
and  the  noiseless  enterprise  of  the  Canadian  people. 

Although  Lower  Canada,  from  the  circumstance  already  alluded 
to  of  the  tide  of  emigration  flowing  westward,  has  not  advanced 
so  rapidly  as  her  sister  Province,  yet  some  of  her  counties  and 
cities  have  recently  made  great  progress.  In  the  seven  years 
preceding  1851,  the  fine  County  of  Megantic,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  through  which  the  Quebec  and  Richmond 
Railroad  passes,  increased  a  hundred  and  sixteen  per  cent. ;  the 
County  of  Ottawa  eighty-five ;  the  County  of  Drummond  seventy- 
eight,  and  the  County  of  Sherbrooke  fifty.  The  City  of  Montreal, 
probably  the  most  substantially  built  city  in  America,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  beautiful,  has  trebled  her  population  in 
thirty-four  years.  The  ancient  City  of  Quebec  has  more  than 
doubled  her  population  in  the  same  time,  and  Sorel,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Richelieu,  has  increased  upwards  of  four  times;  showing  that 
Lower  Canada  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  feudal  tenure,  and 
of  being  generally  looked  upon  as  less  desirable  for  settlement  than 
the  West,  has  quietly  but  justly  put  in  her  claim  to  a  portion  of  the 
honour  awarded  to  America  for  her  progress. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  ITS  PROGRESS.    THE  SAME  COMPARED 
WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Canada,  but  especially  the  Western  Province,  is  and  has  been 
essentially  an  agricultural  country.  Acting  upon  a  policy  which 
it  is  neither  necessary  to  explain,  nor  to  discuss  the  merits  of  here, 
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England  has  always  desired  to  make  Canada,  and  indeed  all  her 
North  American  colonies,  marts  for  the  consumption  of  her  manu- 
factures. The  consequence  is,  that  Canada's  energy  has  been  chiefly 
directed  to  agriculture.  It  is  true  that  she  has  valuable  minerals? 
but  it  is  only  recently  that  public  attention  has  been  directed  to 
them,  and  that  capital  has  been  applied  to  their  production. 
Whatever  prosperity  the  Canadian  people  enjoy,  it  is  emphatically 
to  the  soil,  the  use  they  have  made  of  it,  and  the  timber  they 
found  upon  it,  that  they  owe  it.  To  follow  the  plough,  there- 
fore, is  to  follow  what  has  led  to  Canada's  wealth.  To  count  her 
stacks  of  corn  is  to  tell  what  she  has  to  show  for  her  labour.  The 
statistics  which  mark  her  annual  production  are  the  mile-stones  on 
her  road  to  prosperity;  and  if  the  reader  has  a  fancy  for  well-stored 
granaries,  rich  harvest  fields,  farm  yards  teeming  with  plenty,  and 
beautiful  animals — for  they  are  not  the  less  so  for  being  domestic 
and  useful, — I  would  invite  him  to  take  a  short  excursion  upon  this 
pleasant  road  of  Canadian  prosperity. 

The  value  of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  Canada  in  1851 
was  estimated  at  £9,200,000, — grain  being  £5,630,000,  other 
products  £3,570,000.  The  wheat  crop  of  that  year  in  Upper 
Canada  was  12,682,550  bushels,  or  nearly  13^  bushels  for  every 
inhabitant,  while  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  year  gave 
only  about  4^  bushels  to  each  inhabitant. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  an  Essay  to  trace  the  large  increase 
in  the  vegetable  productions  of  Canada.  The  progress  of  the 
American  States,  unexampled  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
aflford,  by  contrast,  the  best  proofs  of  the  agricultural  advancement 
of  Canada.  Ohio,  the  best  of  these  States  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  where  land  is  held,  on  an  average,  at  double  the  price  of  that 
of  the  whole  Union,  produces,  with  nearly  acre  for  acre  under 
wheat  cultivation,  one-seventh  less  in  quantity  than  Upper  Canada, 
there  being  one  and  a-half  bushels  less  to  each  inhabitant 
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In  the  last  ten  years  the  growth  of  wheat  in  the  whole  United 
States  increased  48  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Canada,  in  the  same 
period,  increased  400  per  cent.  Even  in  Indian  corn  the  pro- 
duction of  Canada  compares  most  favorably  with  the  States,  the 
increase  in  the  States,  for  a  period  often  years,  up  to  1851,  being 
56  per  cent. ;  and  for  nine  years,  up  to  the  same  period,  that  of 
Canada  was  163  per  cent. 

Of  oats,  the  growth  in  Upper  Canada  has,  in  nine  years,  increased 
133  per  cent.,  and  in  Lower,  seventy,  against  1*7  per  cent,  during 
the  same  period  in  the  United  States. 

The  amount  of  live  stock  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  features  in  agriculture,  and  one  of  primary  consideration 
in  good  farming,  as  without  it  the  properties  of  the  soil  could  not 
be  sustained,  the  expense  and  diflBculty  of  introducing  Guano, 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  other  costly  manures  pressing  too  heavily 
upon  the  farmer  in  a  young  country.  In  addition  to  this,  stock 
is  a  source  of  wealth,  as  affording  butter,  cheese,  wool,  and  other 
marketable  produce. 

In  1851,  Canada  possessed  592,622  milch  cows,  being  two  to 
every  6i  persons,  and  46,939  more  than  the  State  of  Ohio, 
which  had  in  this  year  about  an  equal  munber  of  inhabitants.  In 
sheep,  Upper  Canada  had  ten,  and  Lower  Canada  eight  to  every 
one  hundred  inhabitants,  whilst  the  whole  United  States  had  1^. 
In  ten  years  the  increase  in  the  States  of  the  latter  animals  was 
equal  to  10  per  cent.,  and  in  the  weight  of  their  fleece  32  per  cent. 
In  Canada,  for  the  same  period,  the  increase  in  animals  was  35 
per  cent.,  and  in  wool  64,  the  quality  of  Canadian  wool  being 
declared,  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  finest 
samples  of  German. 

Canada  possesses  one  horse  to  every  five  inhabitants,  and  the 
increase  in  ten  years  has  been  50  per  cent.  The  best  cattle 
increased  64  per  cent,  in  six  years,  and  the  total  live  stock,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  Ceasus,  in  1851,  was  4,249,314  head.  The  increase 
since  that  period  must  have  been  very  large  ;  and  the  importation 
of  the  finest  European  breeds,  carefully  selected,  has  enabled  the 
Canadian  farmer  to  compete,  in  stock,  with  any  part  of  the  world. 

From  a  summary  of  the  facts  elucidated  by  the  last  Census  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  taken  within  a  year  of  each  other, 
it  appears  that  Canada  far  exceeds  the  most  productive  State  of 
the  Union  in  wheat,  peas,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  hay,  hemp, 
flax,  hops,  maple  sugar,  and  potatoes ;  Ohio  largely  exceeding 
Canada  in  butter,  cheese,  grass  seed,  wool,  tobacco,  beef  and 
pork ;  and  if  the  produce  of  the  forest  be  added,  of  which  Canada 
exported  in  1851  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  a  million  and  a-half  of 
pounds,  the  relative  wealth  is  greatly  in  favor  of  Canada. 

Already  the  population  of  Canada  is  more  than  one-thirteenth 
of  theUnited  States,  the  area  in  square  miles,  exclusive  of  territories, 
being  one-sixth;  her  growth  of  wheat  is  one-sixth  that  of  the 
American  Union,  and  possessing,  as  she  does,  the  great  highway  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  West,  her  resources  present  an  unrivalled 
field  for  energy  and  enterprise. 

As  a  wheat  exporting  country  Canada  has  made  great  progress ; 
and  as  the  improved  methods  of  agriculture  are  more  generally 
adopted,  and  her  rich  territories  in  the  west  become  better  settled, 
her  exports  of  breadstuff's  will  be  immense.  It  would  appear  that, 
the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
have  been  unable,  even  with  the  temptation  of  famine  prices,  to 
increase  their  export,  for  in  1831  their  export  of  wheat  and  flour 
was  equal  to  9,441,091  bushels,  and  the  value  $10,461,'715.  In 
1851  the  export  was  11,028,397  bushels,  the  value  $11,543,063, 
the  increase  in  twenty  years  being  only  1,587,306  bushels. 

In  1838  Canada  exported  290,020  bushels  of  wheat,  and,  in 
1852,  5,496,718  bushels,  thus  increasing  eighteen  times.  ITcr 
exports  in  grain  have  doubled  four  times  in  fifteen  years,  or  more 
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than  once  in  every  four  years.    They  are  now  equal  to  one-half  the 
entire  exports  of  the  United  States. 

There  are,  however,  two  articles  which,  until  lately,  occupied 
little  attention  in  Canada,  namely,  hops  and  flax.  Of  the  former  a 
considerable  amount  has  been  already  exported,  and  the  quality  was 
considered  fully  equal  to  the  British  at  the  Great  Exhibition.  The 
growth  of  flax  is  likely  to  become  a  very  important  feature  in  Can- 
adian industrial  wealth,  for  the  soil  and  climate  of  Canada  are 
regarded  as  better  suited  for  its  growth  than  the  great  flax-produc- 
ing countries.  The  fibre  is  of  the  best  description,  and  Canadian 
hemp  is  fully  equal  to  that  from  the  Baltic.  The  Government 
have  already  shown  a  disposition  to  foster  and  encourage  this  new 
source  of  national  wealth,  and  its  manufacture  will  soon  become 
very  general  in  the  country. 


NATURAL  PRODUCTS. 

TIMBKE. 

The  products  of  the  forest  are  second  only  to  those  of  agri- 
culture in  importance,  and  are  at  least  their  equal  in  value.  The 
exports  in  1853  amounted  to  £2,355,255,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  value  of  the  ships  built  at  Quebec,  being  £620,187.  Of  the 
timber,  £1,682,125  was  exported  to  Great  Britain,  £11,000  to  the 
British  Colonies,  and  £652,544  to  the  United  States.  The  white 
and  red  pine,  oak  and  elm,  form  the  most  important  items  in  this 
amount.  The  export  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  was  £157,000,  and  of 
furs  and  skins  £32,000.  The  timber  exported,  however,  forms  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  forest-wealth,  as  the  home-consumption, 
for  domestic  purposes,  for  building,  and  for  the  construction  of 
wharves,  railways,  fences,  &c.,  is  valued  at  considerably  more  than 
£2,000,000,  and  this  would  give  the  total  value  of  the  produce  of 
the  forest,  in  1853,  at  about  £4,532,000. 
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It  is  said  that  ttree  times  the  amount  of  timber  reaches  England 
from  the  Baltic,  since  the  reduction  of  duties ;  and  it  was  thought 
for  a  time  that  the  Canadian  export  would  be  seriously  injured  by 
the  change.  It  is,  however,  found  that  both  Baltic  and  American 
timber  are  required  for  different  portions  of  house  and  ship  building, 
and  thus  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  one  benefits  equally 
the  other.  Canada  possesses  almost  every  variety  of  ornamental 
timber,  and  her  black  walnut  surpasses,  in  durability  and  exquisite 
graining,  the  mahogany  and  rosewood  so  extensively  used  in 
Europe. 

In  sawed  lumber  the  increase  has  been  very  great,  as  appears 
by  a  comparison  of  the  quantities  exported  during  the  last  three 
years.  Of  this  the  year  1851  produced  120,175,560  feet,  and 
1853,  218,480,000  feet,  and  added  to  eight  millions  for  the  broken 
item  of  planks  and  deal  ends,  and  38,740,168  cubic  feet  of  squared 
timber,  the  total  would  be  727,188,010  feet  of  board  measure, 
which  is  equal  to  61,265,667  cubic  feet  of  timber.  The  returns, 
however,  from  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
country  it  is  spread  over,  are  no  doubt  far  under  the  mark. 


FISHERIES. 

The'  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  the  River  St,  Lawrence,  the  mouths 
of  the  Saguenay,  and  other  large  rivers,  and  in  the  great  lakes,  give 
occupation  to  several  thousand  persons.  The  Gulf  fisheries  are 
of  great  value,  but  in  these  Nova  Scotia,  New  I3runswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  are  equally  interested,  and  by 
the  recent  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  they  have  free 
admission  to  these  waters.  The  principal  stations  immediately 
appertaining  to  Canada  are  those  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  Gaspo 
and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario.     The 
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produce  of  this  trade  in  1853  was  about  110,000  barrels,  and  of 
these  were  exported  to  the  value  of  £85,000:  £18,355  being 
exported  to  the  United  States,  £15,072  to  British  North  American 
.Colonies,  £8801  to  Great  Britain,  and  £42,770  to  foreign  countries. 


GEOLOGICAL  FEATURES  AND  SOIL. 

The  general  features  of  Canada  exhibit  a  granitic  country,  with 
occasional  calcareous  rocks,  of  a  soft  texture,  and  in  horizontal 
strata.  The  calcareous  region  extends  in  a  line  north-west  beyond 
Lake  Michigan,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thence 
to  the  great  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

All  the  great  lakes  are  placed  in  the  line  of  contact  between 
two  vast  chains  of  granite  and  limestone.  At  the  narrowest  part 
of  Lake  Winnipeg,  where  it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  broad,  the 
western  shore  is  skirted  by  calcareous  rocks,  while  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  there  are  still  higher  rocks,  of  a  dull  grey  granite.  In 
the  Lower  Province,  particularly,  the  granite  prevails,  with  clay 
and  limestone  occasionally.  The  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
offers  a  rich  field  for  the  mineralogist,  and  at  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morenci  there  is  a  dense  bed  of  limestone,  exhibiting  deep  fissures, 
which  appear  to  confirm  the  account  of  the  earthquake  in  1663, 
of  which  so  many  traces  are  visible. 

The  granite  is  invariably  found  in  strata  more  or  less  inclined 
to  the  horizon,  but  never  parallel  with  it.  From  Quebec  to 
Niagara  the  red  slate  is  perhaps  the  prevailing  rock.  The  sub- 
soil around  Lake  Ontario  is  limestone  on  granite,  real  granite 
being  seldom  seen.  On  Lake  Erie  the  strata  are  limestone,  slate 
and  sandstone  ;  and  at  Niagara  the  stratum  of  slate  is  nearly 
forty  feet  thick,  and  almost  as  fi-agile  as  shale, — so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  to  sink  the  superincumbent  limestone,  and  thus  verifying,  to 
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some  extent,  the  opinion  that  a  retrocession  of  the  falls  has  been 
going  on  for  ages.  On  Lake  Huron  limestone  is  found  with 
detached  blocks  of  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks.  On  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  are  sandstone,  resting  on  granite,  chal- 
cedony, cornelian,  jasper,  opal,  agate,  sardonyx,  zeolith,  and  ser- 
pentine, with  iron,  lead,  and  copper  imbedded.  The  north  shore 
is  of  older  formation,  with  vast  beds  of  granite,  and  mines  of 
copper. 

An  elaborate  and  highly  interesting  report,  recently  presented 
by  Mr.  Logan,  the  Provincial  Geologist,  to  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General,  furnishes  much  valuable  descriptive  detail 
of  the  country  between  Montreal  and  Cap  Tourmente,  thirty 
miles  below  Quebec,  having  a  length  of  about  two  hundred  miles, 
gradually  widening  from  Cap  Tourmente,  and  having  an  area  of 
of  about  3000  square  miles. 

"It  presents  a  general  flat  surface,  rising  in  many  places  by 
"  abrupt  steps,  (the  marks  of  ancient  sea  margins,)  into  successive 
"  terraces,  some  of  which  are  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  level 
"  of  the  river,  and  the  whole  have  a  general  parallellism  with  it. 
"  These  terraces  are  occupied  by  extensive  beds  of  clay  and  sand." 
The  economic  materials  of  this  district,  traversed  by  the  St.  Maurice 
and  other  large  rivers,  appears  to  be  those  of  hog  iron  ore,  of  which 
the  largest  fields  appear  in  the  country  between  St.  Maurice  and 
Batiscan  ;  and  in  the  same  localities,  especially  in  the  St.  Nicholas 
range  of  Pointe  du  Lac,  iron  ochre  is  extensively  found,  occupy- 
ing, it  is  said,  an  area  of  about  400  acres,  with  a  depth  ranging 
from  four  to  six  feet,  and  affording  eight  varieties  in  colour. 
Iron  sand,  i/md,  and  bog  manganese  are  also  found,  and  clay  for 
pottery,  bricks,  and  roofing  tiles,  to  an  extent  which  enables  them 
to  be  manufactured  in  almost  any  locality  where  wanted ;  and  tho 
white  sandstone,  although  harder  tlian  most  building  stone,  pos- 
sesses, as  Mr.  Logan  remarks,  the  valuable  property  of  resisting 
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fire.  This,  with  limestone  and  the  yellow  calcareous  stone,  called 
the  "  Deschambault  stone,"  and  the  millstones  over  the  Potsdam 
beds,  fit  for  flagging,  are  in  beds  from  one  to  two  feet  thick. 
Marble  of  various  colours,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish, 
is  found,  and  ^jea^  has  been  turned  by  the  habitants  to  excellent 
account,  for  when  burned,  and  combined  with  the  surface  beneath, 
it  becomes  a  very  fruitful  soil. 

The  conflagrations  which  have  destroyed  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  two  principal  cities  in  Canada  have  naturally  called  public 
attention  to  the  roofing  of  the  houses,  and  several  slate  quarries 
in  the  Townships  of  Kingsey  and  Elzear  are  now  in  operation. 
Their  specific  gravity  and  chemical  composition  are  said  to  resemble 
the  finest  Welsh  slate.  In  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada 
clay  slates  have  been  extensively  discovered. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Mr.  Logan  have  declared — and  it  is  feared 
with  too  much  truth — that  from  the  geological  structure  of  Canada 
coal  cannot  exist. 

If  Canada,  however,  has  not  coal  she  is  conveniently  situated  to 
it :  on  the  north-west  are  the  immense  coal  fields  of  the  Michigan 
Territory,  and  on  the  south-east  is  the  still  greater  coal  field  of 
Appalachia,  the  one  with  a  supposed  surface  of  12,000,  and  the 
other  of  60,000  square  miles,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  known  car- 
boniferous tracts  in  the  world. 

But  little  copper  has  been  found  in  Lower  Canada.  On  the 
River  L' Assomption  and  other  places  where  it  has  been  discovered 
the  lode  is  said  to  be  of  trifling  value. 

Mr.  Logan  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  discovery  and 
distribution  of  gold.  The  auriferous  tract  is  clearly  shown  to  exist 
over  10,000  square  miles  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Francis, 
from  Richmond  to  Salmon  River,  and  on  the  Magog  River  above 
Sherbrooke ;  but  he  remarks  "  that  the  deposit  will  not,  in  general, 
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*'  remunerate  unskilled  labour,  and  that  agriculturists,  artisans,  and 
"  others  engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  country,  would 
"  only  lose  their  labour  by  turning  gold  hunters." 

The  Report  of  Mr.  Logan  on  the  Upper  Province  is  accompa- 
nied by  one  by  Mr.  Murray,  the  Assistant  Geologist,  who  especially 
refers  to  the  district  between  Kingston  and  the  River  Severn, 
connecting  Lake  Simcoe  with  the  Georgian  Bay.  The  economic 
materials  met  with  in  this  district  are  magnetic  and  specular  iron 
ore,  which  exists  chiefly  in  the  Township  of  Bedford  in  the  County 
of  Frontenac,Madoc  and  Marmora  in  Hastings,  Belmont  in  Victoria, 
and  Seymour  in  Northumberland  ;  and  of  these  Mr.  Murray  thinks 
the  deposits  in  Madoc,  Marmora  and  Belmont  will  become  of  great 
commercial  importance.  The  Marmora  mines  are  now  worked  by 
an  English  Company  with  large  capital,  and  every  modern  improve- 
ment in  machinery.  They  are  situated  on  a  rocky  flat,  and  the 
iron  ore  is  said  to  be  rich  in  the  extreme,  yielding  sometimes  ninety 
per  cent.  It  is  found  chiefly  on  the  surface,  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  The  Company  owning  them  also  possess  extensive 
beds  of  marble  and  lithographic  stone.  In  the  same  district  are 
found  galena  and  plumbago  ;  and  the  Potsdam  formation  yields 
grindstones  and  flagging  stones ;  clay  producing  the  red  and 
white  brick  is  also  abundant. 

The  copper  on  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  is  becoming  an 
important  article  of  national  wealth,  and  is  found  occasionally  in 
masses  of  2000  pounds  weight  in  a  pure  and  malleable  state. 

Canada  abounds  in  mineral  springs,  and  the  Caxton,  Planta- 
genet,  St.  Leon  and  St.  Catherines  waters  have  acquired  great 
celebrity. 

Tlie  soil  of  Canada  is  generally  extremely  fertile,  and  consists 
principally  of  yellow  loam  on  a  sub-stratum  of  limestone.  It 
greatly  improves  to  the  westward,  and  its  quality,  when  unculti- 
▼ated,    is    easily  ascertained   by   the   timber  it   produces,   the 
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larger  and  heavier  lands  growing  on  tlie  best  soil.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  brown  clay  and  loam,  intermingled  with  marl,  pre- 
dominates in  the  district  between  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Ottawa ;  but  further  west,  and  north  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  the 
soil  becomes  more  clayey  and  far  more  productive.  The  virgin  soil 
is  rich  beyond  measure,  and  the  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  for 
ages,  improved  by  the  ashes  of  the  fires  which  sometimes  sweep  the 
forest,  render  it  abundantly  productive  for  several  years  without 
extraneous  help. 


CLIMATE. 

The  acknowledged  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  not  only  upon 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  of  a  country,  but  upon  the  temper, 
habits,  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  renders  an  enquiry*  into  the 
climate  of  Canada  a  subject  of  great  importance. 

Her  inland  seas,  with  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles,  and  a 
supposed  content  of  11,000,000  cubic  miles  of  water — far  exceed- 
ing half  the  fresh  water  in  all  the  lakes  in  the  world, — exercise  a 
powerful  influence  in  modifying  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  uniformity  of  temperature  thus  produced,  although 
low,  is  found  to  be  highly  favorable  to  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  It  is  therefore  found  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes 
the  most  delicate  fruits  are  reared  without  injury,  whilst  in  places 
four  or  five  degrees  farther  south  they  are  destroyed  by  the  early 
frosts.  The  quantity  of  rain,  which  for  the  most  part  falls  in 
summer  and  early  autumn,  is  no  doubt  greatly  increased  by  evapo- 
ration from  these  immense  bodies  of  water.  The  winds  are  most 
variable,  and  rarely  continue  for  more  than  two  or  three  days  in 
the  same  quarter.  This  has  the  effect  of  preserving  the  equilibrium 
and  renders  the  occurrence  of  disastrous  storms  less  frequent.    The 
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S.  W.,  the  most  prevalent  wind,  is  generally  moderate,  with  clear 
skies.  The  N.  E.  and  E.  bring  continued  rains  in  summer  and 
early  autumn,  and  the  N.  W.,  springing  from  the  regions  of  ice,  is 
invariably  dry,  elastic,  and  invigorating.  Since  1818  the  climate 
has  greatly  changed,  owing  principally,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  large 
clearings  of  the  primeval  forests. 

The  salubrity  of  the  Province  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its 
cloudless  skies,  its  elastic  air,  and  almost  entire  absence  of  fogs. 
The  lightness  of  the  atmosphere  has  a  most  invigorating  effect 
upon  the  spirits.  The  winter  frosts  are  severe  and  steady,  and  the 
summer  suns  are  hot,  and  bring  on  vegetation  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  It  is  true  that  the  spring  of  Canada  differs  much  from 
the  spring  of  many  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  after  her  long  winter  the 
crops  start  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  reconcile  her  inhabitants  to  the 
loss  of  that  which,  elsewhere,  is  often  the  sweetest  season  of  the 
year.  If,  however,  Canada  has  but  a  short  spring,  she  can  boast 
of  an  autumn  deliciously  mild,  and  often  lingering  on,  with  its 
"Indian  summer"  and  golden  sunsets,  until  the  month  of 
December. 

A  Canadian  winter,  the  mention  of  which,  some  years  ago,  in 
Europe,  conveyed  almost  a  sensation  of  misery,  is  hailed  rather  as 
a  season  of  increased  enjoyment  than  of  privation  and  discomfort 
by  the  people.  Instead  of  alternate  rain,  snow,  sleet  and  fog,  with 
broken  up  and  impassable  roads,  the  Canadian  has  clear  skies,  a 
fine  bracing  atmosphere,  with  the  rivers  and  many  of  the  smaller 
lakes  frozen,  and  the  inequalities  in  the  rude  tracks  through  the 
woods  made  smooth  by  snow — the  whole  face  of  the  country  being 
literally  Macadamized  by  nature  for  a  people  as  yet  unable  to 
Macadamize  for  themselves. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  length  of  this  season  is  neces- 
sarily prejudicial  to  the  farmer,  for  mild  winters  are  generally  found 
to  be  injurious  to  fall  crops  of  wheat,  and  a  serious  hindrance  to 
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business  and  travelling.  The  summer,  short  and  eminently  frac- 
tifying,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  farmer's  time.  It  is  in  winter 
that  the  land  is  cleared  of  timber,  the  firewood  dragged  home 
from  the  woods  on  sleighs  over  ground  impassable  by  wheel 
carriages,  and  that  the  farmer  disposes  of  his  produce,  and  lays 
in  his  supplies  for  the  future.  The  snow  forms  a  covering  for  his 
crops,  and  a  road  to  his  market.  On  the  arrival  of  winter  the  care 
of  his  fet  stock  ceases,  for  the  whole  is  killed,  freezes,  and  can 
be  disposed  of  as  the  state  of  the  markets  suggests. 

Comparing  the  two  Provinces,  it  is  admitted  that  the  cli- 
mate of  Upper  Canada  is  the  most  favorable  for  agricultural 
purposes,  the  winter  being  shorter,  and  the  temperature  less 
severe ;  but  the  brilliant  sky,  the  pure  elastic  air,  and  uninter- 
rupted frost  of  Lower  Canada,  though  perhaps  lingering  too  long, 
are  far  more  exhilarating,  and  render  out-door  exercise  much  more 
agreeable.  Few  who  have  enjoyed  the  merry  winters  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  with  the  noble  hospitality  and  charming  society 
of  these  cities,  their  sleigh  drives  and  their  pic-nics,  can  ever  for- 
get the  many  attractions  of  a  winter  in  Lower  Canada. 

It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  some  did  not  complain  that 
the  climate  of  Canada  was  too  hot,  without  reflecting  how  neces- 
sary and  how  valuable  this  occasional  extreme  may  be.  Although 
the  summer  season  is  short  it  is  highly  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  hay,  mangel  wurtzel,  turnips,  and  other  roots,  which  enable  the 
farmer  to  fatten  his  cattle  before  the  arrival  of  winter ;  and  in  a 
country  where  labour  is  not  only  high,  but  often  difficult  to  be  had, 
the  heat  is  of  incalculable  value.  The  average  amount  of  harvest 
labour  in  England  is  said  to  be  about  13s.  sterling  per  acre, 
whilst  in  Canada  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  6s.  or  6s.  6d. 
This  arises  from  various  causes.  The  Canadian  harvest  ripens 
earlier,  and  is  generally  much  less  injured  by  weather  than  in 
England,  and  when  cut,  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  bound  at  once, 
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and  carried  to  the  bam.  The  climate  is  so  favorable  that  there  is 
little  or  no  trouble  in  "  making  "  either  grain  or  grass.  Add  to 
this  the  very  general  use  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines, 
induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  hands.  It  will 
be  found,  on  an  average,  that  the  crops  are  housed  in  half  the  time 
and  with  half  the  labour  and  expense  that  they  are  in  England  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  winter  in  Canada,  the  har- 
vest of  Upper  Canada  is  generally  garnered  by  the  first  or  second 
week  in  August,  the  farmers  thus  having  longer  days  for  labour. 

There  is  still  another  advantage  arising  from  the  summer  heat, 
namely,  that  of  cleaning  the  land,  killing  all  noxious  weeds,  and 
preparing  it  for  green  crops. 

Of  the  general  salubrity  of  the  Pronnce,  its  vital  statistics,  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  afibrd  satisfactory  evidence; 
and  the  following  table,  communicated  by  Professor  Guy,  is  not 
devoid  of  interest,  as  shewing  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the 
population  in  various  countries : 

Austria, 1  iu  40 

Belgium, 1  "  43 

Denmark, 1  "  45 

England, 1  "  46 

France, 1  "  42 

Norway  and  Sweden, 1  "  41 

Portugal, 1  "  40 

Prussia, 1  "  39 

Russia  in  Europe, 1  "  44 

Spain, 1  ''  40 

Switzerland, 1  "  40 

Turkey, 1  "  30 

United  States, 1-  "  74 

Upper  Canada, 1  "  102 

Lower  Canada, 1  "  92 

All  Canada, 1  "  98 
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MANUFACTURES  AND  SHIP  BUILDING. 

As  a  manufacturing  country  Canada  is  only  beginning  to  be 
important.  English  Canada  is  more  than  a  century  younger  than 
the  United  States,  and  until  recently  her  population  was  almost 
exclusively  occupied  in  the  pursuits  of  husbandry.  She  has, 
however,  within  th«  last  few  years,  made  considerable  progress  in 
manufactures,  many  of  her  articles  having  obtained  prizes  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  London,  and  several  of  them  receiving  favor- 
able notice. 

Of  all  manufactures  in  timbers  the  most  important  is  that  of 
ship  building,  and  this  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  Quebec. 

The  increase  in  the  trade  has  been  very  great,  not  only  from  the 
extensive  demand  for  vessels,  but  because  of  the  high  reputation 
Canadian  built  ships  have  acquired  for  symmetry,  solidity,  and 
speed.  In  the  year  1853  forty-eight  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of 
49,000  tons,  were  built  at  Quebec,  valued  at  £500,000,  being  an 
increase  in  one  year,  of  twenty-two  ships,  and  of  value  £340,000. 
A  great  number  of  these  ranged  from  1000  to  1800  tons,  and 
some  of  them  have  made  remarkably  short  passages.  The 
"  Boomerang'''  made  one  of  the  best  passages  ever  made  by  a  sailing 
vessel  to  and  from  Australia,  beating  the  fastest  American  ship  then 
on  the  ocean.  The  "  Shooting  Star"  1520  tons,  and  the  "Arthur 
the  Great,'"  1600  tons,  built  in  1853  by  Mr.  Lee,  a  French  Cana- 
dian of  Quebec,  are  among  the  finest  ships  now  in  Iler  Majesty's 
transport  service  ;  one  of  them,  the  "  Shooting  Star^''  having  made 
the  fastest  passage  on  record  from  Plymouth  to  Malta.  Many  of 
these  ships  were  sold  at  £13  10s.  per  ton;  and  notwithstanding 
the  depression  in  the  trade,  the  keels  of  thirty  ships,  of  from  800 
to  2000  tons  burthen,  were  laid  down  in  the  past  winter.  Of 
the  increase  in  ship  building  in  the  inland  waters,  it  would  be 
impossible  here  to  give  any  description.     In  181 Y  two  steamers 
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were  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  following  year  one  was 
launclied  in  Lake  Erie.  At  the  present  time  thousands  of  vessels, 
steam  and  sailing,  traverse  the  waters  of  the  five  great  lakes  and  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  former  many  are  decorated  in  a 
style  which  fully  entitles  them  to  the  name  of  floating  palaces. 

After  a  season  of  apathy  and  mismanagement,  the  manufactures 
of  iron  and  copper  have  assumed  a  healthy  condition.  The  Mar- 
mora works,  in  the  County  of  Hastings,  possessing  singular  advan- 
tages, have,  as  already  remarked,  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  English 
Company,  with  large  capital  and  every  improvement  in  machinery. 
The  bed  is  easily  mined,  and  the  ores  are  of  excellent  quality.  The 
Three  Rivers  mines,  on  the  River  St.  Maurice,  have  been  many 
years  in  operation,  and  at  this  time  employ  about  300  hands. 
The  proprietor  obtained  a  prize  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition. 
The  exports  of  this  branch  of  Canadian  industry,  destined  to 
become  so  important,  have  been  hitherto  trifling.  The  magnetic 
iron  on  Lake  Superior  and  elsewhere  has  been  recently  examined 
by  scientific  men  from  England,  whose  report  is  highly  favorable, 
and  the  general  quality  of  the  bar  iron  is  said  to  equal  the  best 
Swedish  in  toughness  and  ductility.  Some  of  the  iron  from  Lake 
Superior  has  been  pronounced  superior  to  any  in  the  world,  its 
ultimate  tenacity  being  nearly  90,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 
and  that  of  the  best  Russian  being  only  79,000  lbs. 

If,  however,  Canada  produces  at  the  present  moment  but  little 
iron,  her  consumption  of  it  is  very  large.  She  manufactures  railway 
locomotives  of  the  most  approved  construction,  and  every  variety 
of  castings,  with  land  and  marine  steam  engines,  and  fittings  for  alT 
kinds  of  machinery,  ller  fire  engines  equal  those  of  any  other 
country,  and  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  Great  Exhibition.  She 
manufactures  railway  carriages  and  waggons ;  and  her  pleasure 
carriages  are  not  surpassed,  for  elegance  of  design,  durability,  and 
finish,  by  any  in  the  world.     She  makes  edge  tools  of  every  variety,. 
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and  many  of  them  are  sought  by  the  artisan  and  backwoodsman 
in  preference  to  those  of  Em-opean  manufacture.  Agricultural 
machines  and  implements  are  extensively  made  in  the  Province  ; 
and  Upper  Canada  stands  almost  unrivalled  in  the  manufacture  of 
cooking  and  ornamental  stoves.  Even  in  printing  types,  and 
stereotype  plates,  in  philosophical  and  surgical  instruments,  and 
in  piano-fortes  and  other  musical  instruments,  she  competes  most 
creditably  with  other  countries. 

In  cotton  fabrics  Canada  has  made  but  little  progress,  but  in 
woollen  goods  and  mixed  fabrics  she  is  a  large  producer,  and  of  a 
quality  so  good  as  to  have  taken  prizes  at  the  New  York  and 
London  Exhibitions. 

In  the  manufacture  of  furs,  and  other  articles  for  which  her 
northern  territory  affords  peculiar  advantages,  she  is  unrivalled ;  and 
the  exquisite  graining  of  her  timber  for  cabinet  work,  especially 
that  of  the  black  walnut,  has  lately  created  a  great  demand  for  it 
in  the  European  markets. 

Passing  over  the  less  important  manufactures,  there  remain  the 
grist  and  saw  mills  of  the  Province,  which  minister  to  the  first 
wants  of  the  pioneer  of  the  wilderness,  and  produce  the  staple 
exports  of  the  colony.  Of  the  latter,  especially  those  on  the  river 
Ottawa  and  Saguenay,  Canada  has  perhaps  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  returns  of  the  Census  of  1851,  though  very  imperfect, 
give  158  steam  and  1473  mills  worked  by  water-power,  producing 
772,612,770  feet  of  lumber  per  annum,  exclusive  of  4,590,000 
planks.  There  were  1153  grist  mills  returned,  of  which  45  were 
steam  power,  employing  a  capital  of  over  £1,000,000.  Several 
counties,  however,  made  no  return ;  and  the  statistics  generally 
bearing  upon  this  important  branch  of  industry  and  capital  are 
very  imperfect  in  the  public  returns,  the  only  sources  of  informa- 
tion open  to  the  writer. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


The  mercantile  progress  of  Canada  has  been,  at  least,  equal  to 
that  of  her  population.  Of  this  the  trade  and  navigation  returns 
afford  a  striking  confirmation. 

In  1834  her  imports  amounted  to  £1,063,645,  and  her  exports 
to  £1,018,922.  It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  colony  in  these  items,  for  they  have  naturally  grown  with  her 
growth.  I  will,  therefore,  deal  with  the  present.  The  increase  in 
her  commerce  in  one  year,  from  1852  to  1853, — the  latest  period 
at  which  we  have  the  Government  returns, — was  £5,047,159,  or  57 
per  cent.,  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  1853  being 
£13,945,684  against  £8,898,524  in  1852. 

Of  goods  paying  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  there  were 
imported  in  1853  £7,995,359,  and  of  free  goods  £443,977,  the 
largest  items  being  those  of  cotton  goods,  £1,315,685;  woollen, 
£1,254,255  ;  silk,  £360,330  ;  linen,  £133,414  ;  iron,  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured,  £1,385,626 ;  tea,  £390,105  ;  sugar,  £297,058^ 
and  earthenware,  £36,579;  and  of  the  whole  she  imported 

From  Great  Britian £4,622,280  3  10 

"     B.  K  A.  Colonies 159,034  13  3 

"     the  United  States 2,945,536  17  0 

"     other  foreign  countries 268,507  7  0 

The  total  imports  divided  among  the  whole  population,  as  it  stood 
on  the  1st  January,  1854,  give  £3  14s.  lOd.  to  each  individual. 
The  imports  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  period  give  only 
£2  78.  to  each  individual. 

The  exports  of  Canada  in  the  year  1853  amounted  to  £5,950,325, 
consisting  of : 

Produce  of  the  mines, £27,339     3  2 

"         "         sea, 85,000  13  8 

"         "         forest, 2,355,255     2  2 

Animals  and  their  produce, 342,631     7  0 
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Vegetable  food, £1,995,094  15     9 

Other  agricultural  products, 26,618  11  11 

Manufactures, 35,106     9     0 

Other  articles, 15,823  11     3 

to  which  must  be  added  the  value  of  ships  built  at  Quebec, 
£620,187  10s.,  and  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  inland  ports,  *£447,268, 
5s.  5d. 

The  total  exports  divided  into  the  whole  population,  on  the  1st 
January,  1854,  gives  £2  15s.  to  each  individual.  The  exports  of 
the  United  States  give  £2  7s.  2d.  per  individual. 

In  six  years  the  imports  of  Canada  have  quadrupled,  and  the 
exports  have  increased  in  an  equal  ratio. 

The  total  customs  receipts  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
1849,  (vide  Boston  Almanac  for  1851,)  amounted  to  128,346,738, 
exceeding  but  little  over  eleven  times  those  of  Canada,  although 
their  population  was  more  than  fifteen  times  greater.  The  value 
of  their  exports  for  the  same  year  was  1132,666,955,  being  but 
thirteen  times  more  than  those  of  Canada. 

The  great  importance  to  Great  Britain  of  the  British  North 
American  trade,  even  over  that  to  the  United  States,  valuable  as 
the  latter  unquestionably  is,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that 
she  exported  to  the  States,  in  1853,  to  the  value  of  £23,461,971, 
being  little  over  one  pound  to  each  individual,  whilst  her  exports 
to  Canada  were  £4,922,280,  being  equivalent  to  £2  6s.  7.^d.  to 
each  inhabitant.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Canadian  tariff 
contrasts  most  favorably  with  that  of  the  United  States,  the  duty 
on  all  manufactured  articles  being  considerably  less.  Canada's 
whole  consumption,  at  the  United  States'  tariff,  would  cost  her 
£500,000  per  annum  more  than  she  now  pays. 


*  This  addition  has  been  made  for  years  in  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
Reports,  it  being  found  that  the  inland  ports  are  undervalued. 
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Of  the  whole  exports  and  imports  of  1853,  the  value  of 
£8,085,425  was  conveyed  by  the  way  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence; 
and  the  total  amount  of  duties  collected  in  that  year  was 
£1,028,676,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  five  times  in  ten  years. 

In  the  year  1805,  146  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  25,136  tons, 
arrived  at  Quebec.  In  1854  there  arrived  at  the  same  port 
1315  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  580,323  tons.  In  addition  to  this 
there  were  numerous  vessels  entered  at  the  Ports  of  iVmherst, 
Gaspe,  and  New  Carlisle.  The  coasting  traffic,  and  that  of  the 
inland  waters,  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  employed, 
of  British  ships,  steam  and  sail,  inwards  and  outwards,  4,951,313 
tons,  and  of  American  vessels  2,518,999,  or  a  total  of  7,470,312 
tons. 

The  ports  of  Canada  take  rank  thus  in  the  value  of  their 
exports  and  imports  in  1854: — In  exports — Quebec,  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Coaticook,  Dalhousie,  Kingston,  St.  Johns  and  AVhitby. 
In  imports — Montreal,  Quebec,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston, 
Stamford,  Prescott  and  Stanley.  In  exports  Quebec  has  made 
the  largest  absolute,  and  Toronto  the  largest  relative  advance. 
In  imports  Montreal  has  made  the  largest  advance  absolutely, 
and  Hamilton  relatively. 

The  importance  of  the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  other 
countries  should  be  estimated  more  by  the  nature  of  the  commo- 
dities exchanged  than  by  their  intrinsic  value,  as  Canadian  export^., 
being  largely  made  up  of  timber,  require  an  immense  bulk  of 
shipping,  and  consequently  give  employment  to  a  great  number 
of  the  best  sailors. 
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REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURR 

In  1843  the  revenue  of  Canada  was  £445,578,  and  its  expendi- 
ture £836,'754.  In  1853  the  former  amounted  to  £1,714,350,  and 
the  latter  to  £834,668,  giving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  £834,668,  having  increased  four-fold  in  ten 
years.  Of  the  revenue  £1,029,782  were  derived  from  the  customs, 
£123,002  from  public  works,  £93,770  territorial,  and  £15,006 
casual  revenue.  Of  the  customs  revenue  the  sum  of  £986,597  was 
net,  after  deducting  salaries  and  all  other  expenses. 

The  revenue  for  1854  is  estimated  at  £1,423,520,  and  the 
expenditure  at  £939,595,  or  at  the  rate  of  8s.  2d.  for  each  inhab- 
itant. The  Boston  Almanac  gives  the  expenditure  of  the  United 
States  at  £12,939,876,  which,  dinded  into  the  population,  makes 
lis.  Id.  per  individual,  or  thirty-seven  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
indirect  taxes  of  Canada;  but  this  includes  3,204,067  slaves,  or 
nearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole  population,  who  are  not  taxed ; 
deducting  these  it  would  add  fifteen  per  cent,  per  individual  to  the 
tax  on  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  States. 

From  a  table  recently  compiled  in  England  it  appears  that  the 
sum  contributed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  to  the  revenue  is 
considerably  less  than  that  contributed  by  any  other  British 
Colony.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Australian  Colonies  contribute  two 
pounds  per  head,  the  West  India  Islands  one  pound,  and  the 
other  British  North  American  Provinces  ten  shillings.  Canada 
contributes  eight  shillings  and  two  pence. 

From  the  expenditure  of  the  Province  about  twenty  per  cent, 
may,  however,  be  fairly  deducted,  as  it  is  given  back  to  the  several 
counties  for  local  purposes;  being  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  public  officers,  and  the  grants  to  agricultural  societies  and  me- 
chanics' institutes,  to  both  of  which  the  Government  is  very  liberal. 
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The  only  direct  taxation  in  Canada  is  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, and  this  is  returned  many-fold  to  the  inhabitants  by  the 
construction  of  roads  and  bridges  and  other  local  expenditures, 
which  not  only  improve  the  means  of  communication,  but  mate- 
rially add  to  the  value  of  property.  It  may  be  also  remarked  that 
there  are  no  paupers  in  Canada,  and  distress  is  rarely  or  ever  seen, 
save  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  arising  too  frequently  from 
intemperance,  or  from  sickness  or  other  misfortunes  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  emigrants. 

It  appears  from  the  last  Census  Report  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  sum  of  82,954,806  was  expended  in  1851  for  the  relief  of  pau- 
pers. The  total  expenditure  on  the  poor  in  England  and  Ireland 
in  1848  amounted  to  842,750,000;  and  even  this,  added  to  a 
large  amount  of  private  contributions,  was  insufficient  to  relieve 
their  wants. 

The  expense  of  the  organized  benevolent  institutions  in  France, 
in  the  same  year,  was  62,000,000  francs,  and  it  is  said  that  an 
average  of  450,000  persons  are  relieved  annually.  A  report  of 
M.  Duchatel,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  declares  that  695,932 
persons  received  alms  at  their  own  houses. 

The  Netherlands,  with  a  population  of  6,167,000,  in  the  same 
year,  contributed  to  the  support  of  1,214,055  persons,  or  about 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  population. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  though  Canada  cannot  boast  of 
the  extreme  wealth  of  older  natioTis,  she  is  wholly  free  from  the 
other  extreme  of  pauperism  and  its  painful  and  debasing  concomi- 
tants, ignorance,  want,  disease,  and  crime. 
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BANKS,  &o. 

The  monetary  system  of  Canada  is  carried  on  by  means  of  incor- 
porated banks,  and  if  proof  were  required  of  bo-w  wisely  these 
have  been  conducted,  and  bow  healthy  the  mercantile  interests  of 
the  colony  are  under  them,  the  fact  that  for  a  period  of  nineteen 
years  there  has  not  been  a  single  bank  failure,  sufficiently  aflfords 
it.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  the  x\merican  newspapers  of  last  fall 
advertised  a  list  of  367  banks  which  had  recently  suspended  pay- 
ment, or  whose  notes  were  pronounced  worthless.  The  late  exten- 
sion of  the  bank  charters  in  Canada  shews  that  the  requirements 
of  the  trade  of  the  country  are  greatly  increasing  ;  and  without 
venturing  further  remarks  upon  a  subject  which  requires  so  much 
more  space  than  could  be  devoted  to  it  here,  a  table  is  annexed, 
shewing  the  present  and  prospective  capitals  of  the  principal  banks 
in  the  two  Provinces : 

Present  Capital.  Increase. 

Montreal  Bank £L000,000  £500,000 

Upper  Canada  Bank 500,000  500,000 

City  Bank 225,000  75,000 

People's  Bank 200,000  100,000 

Quebec  Bank 250,000  250,000 

Bank  of  British  North  America 1,000,000        

Commercial  Bank 500,100  250,000 

Or  an  increase  of £1,675,000 

All  these  banks  have  agencies  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Province,  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in  many  of  the 
commercial  cities  of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
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INDUCEMENTS  TO  EMIGRANTS —WAGES,  PRICE  OF  LAND,  etc. 

The  flow  of  emigration  to  Canada  has  been  greatly  impeded 
by  the  want  of  sound  and  practical  information  upon  the  Colony 
•in  Great  Britain.  It  is  one  of  her  nearest  colonies,  has  a  healthy 
and  bracing  climate,  a  soil  producing  the  finest  crops,  and  land  so 
cheap  and  easily  attainable  that  every  industrious  person  may, 
in  a  short  time,  become  a  freeholder.  The  man  of  limited  means 
can,  in  Canada,  give  his  son  an  education  second  only  to  that  of 
an  English  university.  There  is  the  most  perfect  freedom  in  reli- 
gious opinion ;  and  there  is  not  a  neighbourhood  without  its 
church,  chapel,  and  school.  Taxation,  too,  is  about  eighty -five  per 
cent,  less  than  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

To  the  industrial  classes  the  points  of  greatest  interest  are  the 
rates  of  wages,  the  price  of  provisions,  and  the  cost  of  voyage. 
On  these  subjects  recent  Parliamentary  papers,  accompanied  by 
Reports  of  the  Emigration  Agents,  contain  much  valuable  and 
reliable  information.  The  number  of  emigrants  who  arrived 
at  Quebec  in  the  six  months  from  May  to  November,  1854, 
was  36,699,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Emigration  Agent,  reports 
in  December,  that  mechanics  of  all  descriptions,  labourers  and 
servants,  were  still  in  request.  lie  adds :  "  the  emigrants  who 
"  arrived  during  the  last  quarter  all  found  immediate  employ- 
"  ment  on  landing,  and  a  great  scarcity  of  labour  still  exists 
"  on  the  public  works.  All  those  who  went  to  the  west  were 
"  seldom  more  than  a  few  hours  unemployed  after  landing, 
"  and  I  have  received  applications  from  almost  every  section 
"  of  the  Province,  complaining  of  the  scai'city  of  female  servants, 
"  and  of  this  class  several  thousands  could  be  absorbed  annually 
*'  in  this  Province." 

The  average  rates  of  wages  for  Lower  Canada  have  been  6s.  per 
day  for  bakers,  butchers,  brickmakers,  carpenters,  cabinet  makers, 
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and  most  other  trades  ;  stone  cutters  received  Vs.,  and  bricklayers 
and  stone  masons  Ts.  6d.  Agents  from  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
Western  States,  guaranteed  steady  employment  for  unskilled  labour 
at  6s.  3d.,  and  bricklayers  and  stone  masons  from  10s.  to  12s.  6d. 
a  day;  farm  labourers  from  10  to  18  dollars  per  month. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  mechanics  and  labourers  are  generally 
lodged  and  boarded  by  their  employers,  and  the  table  of  a  Cana- 
dian farmer  is  sumptuousness  itself,  compared  with  the  scanty  fare 
obtained  by  the  labourers  in  the  English  agricultural  districts. 

At  this  time  a  large  number  of  labourers  and  mechanics  are 
required  for  the  numerous  railways  now  in  course  of  construction 
in  the  country,  and  also  for  the  lumber  trade, — the  Ottawa, 
and  other  districts,  offering  great  advantages  to  the  settler  in  respect 
to  high  wages  and  the  cheapness  of  land,  the  poor  man,  in  a  very 
short  time,  being  able  to  become  a  prosperous  freeholder.  The 
rate  of  wages  given  has,  during  the  past  year,  in  many  instances, 
been  more  than  doubled,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  labour. 
Female  servants  get  from  $4  to  $6  per  month.  Land  is  as 
easily  obtainable  in  Canada  as  in  any  other  British  colony : 
the  Crown  Lands  may  be  purchased  at  from  Is.  to  4s.  per  acre 
in  Lower  Canada,  and  in  Upper  Canada  from  4s.  to  20s.  per  acre, 
the  value  being  regulated  by  their  situation.  In  the  former  the 
purchase  money  is  payable  in  five,  and  in  the  latter  in  ten,  years. 
The  Government  seldom  sell  less  than  100  or  more  than  200  acres 
to  an  individual,  and  these  are,  by  a  regulation  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Department,  for  actual  settlement.  The  town  plots, 
however,  especially  those  possessing  the  advantages  of  water 
power,  are  sold  in  small  lots  at  from  £10  to  £15  per  acre, 
and  the  purchaser  is  required  to  give  security  for  the  erection 
of  such  a  saw  and  flour  mill  as  will  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the 
community.  There  are  Crown  Land  Agents  in  every  county,  fi'om 
whom  information  and  advice  can  be  readily  obtained. 
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Independently  of  public  lands  there  are,  it  is  supposed,  above 
2,000,000  acres  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  improved 
and  unimproved,  and  sold  from  5s.  and  upwards  per  acre.  Im- 
proved iiirms,  according  to  their  intrinsic  value  and  the  outlay  in 
houses,  bams,  stables,  orchards,  and  fences  upon  them,  are  sold  at 
from  £2  to  £20  per  acre.  Many  private  holders  dispose  of 
their  lands  at  a  credit  of  twenty  years,  the  tenant  paying-  yearly 
interest,  with  the  power  of  completing  his  purchase  at  any  time. 
There  is  still  another  mode  adopted  by  the  Government  in  Lower 
Canada,  viz.,  that  of  allotting  lands  to  individuals  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  to  the  extent  of  fifty  acres  without  pur- 
chase^ on  condition  that  they  satisfy  the  commissioner,  or  his 
agent,  that  they  can  support  themselves  until  a  crop  can  be  raised. 

The  British  American  Land  Company  sell  their  lands  in  Lower 
Canada  at  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  acre,  requiring  interest  only  for  the 
first  four  years,  and  then  allowing  four  years  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal :  the  emigrant  thus  gets  100  acres  of  land  by  an  annual 
payment  of  from  £3  to  £4  lOs. 

The  Canada  Company  possess  large  tracts  of  land  in  various 
parts  of  the  Upper  Province,  but  principally  on  the  south-east 
shore  of  Lake  Iluron.  The  price  of  their  lands  varies  from  2s.  to 
£2  10s.  per  acre,  increasing  as  the  settler  approaches  the  Huron 
tract.  Those  who  cannot  purchase  may  lease  these  lands  for  ten 
years,  paying  ordinary  interest,  with  the  right  of  converting  their 
leases  into  freehold  at  any  time.  Besides  the  valuable  Huron  tract 
this  Company  possesses  more  than  300,000  acres  of  land  in  other 
counties. 

The  assessed  value  of  land  in  Upper  Canada, is  wliolly  depen- 
dent on  the  locality.  In  the  wealthy  Counties  of  York,  Ontario 
and  Peel  it  is  £3  18s.  6d.  sterling  per  acre.  In  Northumberland 
and  Durham  £3  3s.  5d.  In  Oxford  and  Norfolk  £2  10s.,  and 
the  average  of  all  occupied  land  is  £3  per  acre,  including  culti- 
vated and  uncultivated. 
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There  has  been  no  assessment  of  Lower  Canada,  save  in  a  few 
districts  and  for  school  purposes,  but  according  to  the  best  estimate 
it  would  be  about  £2  per  acre  for  cultivated  land. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  the  laborer  and  mechanic  alone  that 
Canada  presents  so  many  advantages,  but  to  young  men  of  edu^ 
cation  and  moderate  means  who  now  crowd  the  professions, 
and  to  married  men  of  small  fortunes  and  large  families,  with 
hardly  the  means  of  educating  them  well,  and  but  a  doubtful 
prospect  of  providing  for  their  future.  To  these  the  country  affords 
every  inducement  to  emigrate,  possessing  as  it  does  a  magnificent  soil 
and  climate,  institutions  similar  to  their  own,  a  people  universally 
loyal,  a  high  tone  of  intelligence,  and  ample  provisions  for  educa- 
tion, and  the  maintenance  and  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge.  It 
is  a  matter  of  wonder  why  so  many  should  struggle  in  poverty 
elsewhere  with  the  certainty  of  comfort  and  even  affluence  held 
out  to  them  in  Canada. 

The  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers  from  Liverpool 
to  Quebec  and  Montreal, — alluded  to  more  fully  in  speaking  of 
the  St.  Lawrence, — has  been  already  beneficially  felt  in  the  increase 
of  cabin  passengers,  and  these  are  now  conveyed  in  first-class 
screw  steam  vessels  for  20  guineas,  second-class  for  13  guineas, 
and  third-class  for  V  guineas. 

The  rates  of  steerage  passage  in  sailing  vessels,  during  the 
season  of  1854,  were,  from  Liverpool,  £4  to  £5  sterling;  from 
Cork,  £3  15s.  to  £4  5s, ;  from  Limerick,  Gal  way,  and  London- 
derry, £3  5s.  to  £4  ;  Dublin,  £2  15s.  to  £3  10s.,  and  Glasgow, 
£3  10s.  to  £4  10s. 
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EDUCATION  AND  MORAL  TROGRESS. 

Having  stewn  the  rapid  advance  of  Canada  in  population,  in 
wealth,  and  in  all  the  various  arts  which  can  minister  to  man's 
material  enjoyments,  it  seems  right  to  consider  whether  equal 
advances  have  been  madip  in  her  moral  condition  and  the  general 
tone  of  society.  She  can  boast  then,  with  truth,  that  while  wealth 
has  been  accumulated,  and  luxuries  multiplied,  she  has  faithfully 
discharged  the  higher  duties  imposed  upon  her,  of  promoting  with 
unremitting  care  the  progress  of  Religion  and  Education. 

Of  the  social  benefits  to  be  derived  by  a  nation,  from  the  general 
spread  of  intelligence,  Canada  has  been  fully  aware ;  and  there 
is  not  a  child  in  the  Province  without  the  means  of  receiving 
instruction  combined  with  moral  training.  In  fact,  the  system  of 
education  now  established  in  Canada  far  exceeds,  in  its  compre- 
hensive details,  anything  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain. 

The  manner  in  which  this  great  question  of  elementary  edu- 
cation has  been  dealt  with  is  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  from 
the  results  produced  in  the  Colony,  but  from  its  general  interest. 
The  gradation  of  the  school  system  has  been  found  superior  to 
the  establishments  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  having  been  found  of  the  greatest  value.  Speaking 
of  the  spirit  and  unanimity  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  upon 
this  subject,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ryerson,  the  Chief  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the 
first  stone  of  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  said  : 

"There  are  four  circumstances  which  encourage  the  most  san- 
"  guine  anticipation  in  regard  to  our  educational  future  :  The  first 
"  is  the  avowed  and  entire  absence  of  all  party  spirit  in  the  school 
"  affairs  of  our  country,  from  the  Provincial  Legislature  down  to 
"  the  smallest  Municipality.  The  second  is  the  precedence  which 
"  our  Legislature  has  taken  of  all  others  on  the  western  side  of 
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*'  the  Atlantic,  in  providing  for  Normal  Scliool  instruction,  and  in 
"  aiding  teacliers  to  avail  tliemselves  of  its  advantages.  The 
"  third  is,  that  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  have  voluntarily 
^'  taxed  themselves  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  in  a  larger  sum 
'•'  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  have  kept  open  their  schools 
*'  on  an  average,  more  months  than  the  neighboring  citizens  of 
"  the  gTeat  State  of  New  York.  The  fourth  is  that  the  essential 
"  requisites  of  suitable'  and  excellent  text  books  have  been  intro- 
"  duced  into  our  schools,  and  adopted  almost  by  general  accla- 
*'  mation  ;  and  that  the  facilities  for  furnishing  all  our  schools  -with 
"  the  necessary  books,  maps,  and  apparatus,  will  soon  be  in  advance 
*'  of  those  of  any  other  country." 

In  1842  the  number  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada  was 
1721,  attended  by  65,978  pupils,  and  in  1853  the  number  had 
increased  to  3127  schools  and  194,736  pupils.  There  are  now,  in 
the  Upper  Province,  in  addition  to  the  above,  8  Colleges,  79 
County  Grammar  Schools,  1 74  Private  and  3  Normal  and  Model 
Schools,  forming  a  total  of  educational  establishments  in  operation 
in  Upper  Canada  of  3391,  and  of  students  and  pupils  203,986. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  school  system  of  Upper  Canada 
with  that  of  the  adjacent  States  of  the  American  Union,  both  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  schools,  the  scholars  attending  them,  and 
the  amount  paid  for  their  support,  shows  that  the  colony  has  un- 
questionably the  advantage.  Ohio,  with  a  population  largely 
exceeding  that  of  Western  Canada,  and  with  double  the  number 
of  schools,  had  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  attending  them 
in  1850,  and  paid  £11,706  less  for  their  support.  Illinois,  with 
a.  population  one-fourth  greater,  had,  in  1848,  271  schools  less; 
and,  in  1850,  she  had  but  one-third  of  the  pupils,  with  742  fewer 
schools.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  too,  it  is  found  that  the  sum 
expended  on  education  is  three  and  one-fourth  times  less  than  that 
spent  on  education  in  Upper  Canada,  taking  population  into 
account. 
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These  facts  serve  to  show  the  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  "Western  Canada  in  providing  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  people.  The  common  school  system  of  that  Province,  which 
has  so  largely  contributed  to  these  results,  cuts  up  every  inhabited 
township  into  small  divisions  somewhat  resembling  the  squares 
on  a  chess  board.  These  divisions  are  designated  "  school 
sections,"  and  average  an  area  of  five  square  miles,  each  having 
its  elective  corporation  of  trustees  for  its  management,  with  a 
libraiy  of  standard  literature  for  the  general  use  of  the  school  and 
the  inhabitants. 

The  school  houses  are  generally  well  supplied  with  maps, 
standard  school  books,  geological  specimens,  philosophical  appair 
atus,  and  other  necessary  educational  appliances.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  schools  are  free  ;  that  is,  they  are  open  to  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  without  charge.  But  in  the 
greater  proportion,  a  tuition  fee  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  or  a 
shilling  sterling,  a  month,  is  charged  ;  and  this  is  the  highest 
amount  allowed  to  be  imposed  by  law. 

In  these  schools, — rarely  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a-half  from 
the  most  remote  of  the  settlers  in  the  district, — the  children 
receive  a  sound  and  useful  English  education,  quite  adequate  to 
all  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.  In  some  sections,  however, 
where  the  school  fees  already  mentioned  are  paid,  the  higher 
branches  are  taught,  and  masters  of  considerable  attainments  are 
employed. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools  in 
Upper  Canada  are  trained  at  the  Normal  Schools  in  Toronto,  and 
the  funds  for  the  payment  of  their  salaries  are  derived  from  the 
following  sources  : — First,  a  sum  is  appropriated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture from  the  general  revenue,  and  this  is  exactly  proportioned  to 
a  sum  the  county — which  is  an  aggregation  of  school  districts — 
may  raise  for  the  same  purpose, — the  Legislature  thus  measuring 
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its  liberality  by  the  educational  spirit  of  the  people  themselves. 
The  residue  is  made  up  of  the  quarter  dollar  tuition  fees  already 
alluded  to,  and  of  any  additional  sum  the  inhabitants  in  each 
section,  at  their  annual  school  meetings,  may  determine  upon,  or 
require. 

In  most  of  the  schools  in  Upper  Canada  the  Bible  is  read  as  a 
school  book.  The  Irish  National  Series  are  the  books  universally 
used  ;  and  no  religious  instruction  of  a  denominational  character 
is  permitted.  Permission  is  granted  to  Roman  Catholics  by  the 
Legislature  to  have  separate  schools, — a  privilege  which  has  been 
rarely  exercised  in  rural  districts,  though  not  unfrequently  in 
cities  and  towns. 

Under  the  existing  laws  the  child  of  the  poorest  labourer,  who 
,  distinguishes  himself  as  a  successful  competitor  for  a  free  scholar- 
ship in  a  common  school,  has  the  advantage  of  attending  one  of 
the  county  grammar  schools.  Here  again  he  has  open  to  him 
another  free  scholarship  in  the  highest  educational  institutions  of 
the  country,  if  his  merits  entitle  him  to  that  distinction.  Thus 
an  educational  ladder  has  been  erected  by  the  Legislature,  by 
which  the  child  of  the  humblest  inhabitant  may  ascend  to  the 
highest  point  of  scholastic  eminence,  and  with,  at  the  same  time, 
the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  the  most  respectable  in  his 
neighbourhood  as  his  competitors. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  great  desire  that  prevails  in  Upper 
Canada  generally  to  educate  the  masses,  I  may  mention,  that  the 
people  have  voluntarily  taxed  themselves,  in  a  single  year,  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  school  libraries, — a  fact  as  creditable 
to  their  intelligence  as  it  is  a  substantial  proof  that  they  are 
turning  their  great  prosperity  to  a  humane  and  generous  account. 

The  amount  given  by  the  Government  for  educational  purposes 
in  Upper  Canada  in  1853  was  £55,512,  and  in  Lower  Canada 
£45,823,  making  a  total  of  £101,335.    The  whole  amount  available 
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for  school  purposes  in  Upper  Canada,  in  that  year,  was  £199,674, 
and  in  Lower  Canada  £68,896,  the  aggregate  sum  raised  in  the 
Upper  Province  being  no  less  than  £130,039,  the  whole  amount 
raised  for  educational  purposes  being  an  increase  on  any  preceding 
year  of  £23,598. 

In  Lower  Canada  there  are  1556  school  houses,  2352  schools  in 
operation,  and  108,284  pupils,  the  whole  Province  possessing 
5479  schools,  attended  by  303,020  students  and  pupils. 

The  Universities  and  Colleges  in  Upper  Canada  are  conducted  on 
the  English  principle,  and  the  chairs  of  the  various  departments 
are  filled  by  Professors  selected  from  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Trinity 
College  Dublin,  and  the  Continent. 

The  Seminaries  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  richly  endowed,  and 
the  grants  to  the  former  consist  of  more  than  a  thousand  square 
miles  of  land,  together  with  property  in  the  city  of  immense  value  : 
those  of  Montreal  alone  exceed  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and 
the  estates  of  the  Jesuits,  though  greatly  reduced,  still  produce 
a  very  large  revenue. 

In  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada  there  are  numerous  amply 
endowed  Nunneries,  affording  instruction  to  the  young  female  po- 
pulation ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  pupils  are  of  every 
creed  and  nation,  are  received  without  any  distinction  or  partiality, 
and  wholly  exempted  from  attending  religious  duties  hostile  to 
their  faith. 

The  Census  of  Great  Britain  gives  the  number  of  scholars  attend- 
ing public  and  private  day  schools,  (including  those  attending 
Bchools  of  which  no  return  was  obtainable,  but  assumed,  on  an 
average,  as  in  those  making  returns,)  at  2,144,377,  or  a  proportion 
to  the  population  of  about  one  in  eight  and  a-half.  The  Census  of 
Canada  gives  one  in  six  and  four-fifths, 
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RELIGION. 

The  most  important  subject  that  can  suggest  itself,  in  consid- 
ering the  state  of  a  Christian  nation,  is  its  religion,  and  the  influ- 
ence it  exercises  on  the  people.  On  this  foundation,  as  on 
a  rock,  is  ever  built  the  permanent  advancement  of  a  country, — its 
reputation  and  its  happiness.  And  Canada  may  well  thank  those 
noble  hearts,  who,  pioneers  in  the  wilderness,  and  struggling  with 
all  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  maintained,  with  courage  and 
devotion,  the  faith  and  habits  of  their  fathers. 

All  denominations  and  sects  in  Canada  are  marked  by  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  in  their  religious  duties.  Clergymen  often  travel  dis- 
tances, and  over  roads  which  would  utterly  appal  the  residents  of 
cities  and  towns  in  England,  to  do  duty,  frequently  two  and  three 
times  aday ;  whilst  the  settlers  in  the  more  remote  and  poor  districts 
may  be  seen,  winter  or  summer,  wet  or  dry,  walking  ten  and  fifteen 
miles  to  the  place  of  worship.  This  is  not  unfrequently  a  bam,  a 
school  house,  or  the  largest  room  in  the  dwelling  of  a  farmer. 
The  traveller  through  the  back  woods  of  Canada  often  recognises 
the  clergyman,  not  by  the  habiliments  common  to  his  calling,  but 
by  the  weather-beaten  and  mud-bespattered  look  of  one  who 
travels  far  over  the  rough  ways  of  the  earth,  to  visit  and  to  bring 
consolation  to  the  poor  and  the  lowly.  The  most  sublime  sermon 
the  writer  ever  heard  in  his  life  he  heard  in  the  little  Church  in 
the  Village  of  Caledonia,  on  the  Grand  River,  in  Western  Canada, 
when  the  clergyman  was  dripping  with  rain,  and  bespattered  with 
mud,  and  when  he  had  thirty  miles  to  travel,  and  two  services 
more  to  perform,  that  day.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
religious  teachers  of  every  creed  in  the  country.  All  denomina- 
tions being  equally  protected  by  the  law,  none  having  privilege* 
over  others,  there  is  happily  a  kindly  and  tolerant  feeling  subsist- 
ing between  them.     As,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  more  efiectual 
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way  of  destroying  its  influence  with  the  people  generally,  than  for 
any  denomination  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of  turbulence  or  intolerance, 
discretion  and  Christian  charity  alike  dictate  moderation  and 
kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  all. 

Of  the  various  religious  denominations  the  recent  Census  affords 
the  most  accurate  information,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
ordinary  laws  of  increase,  which  obtain  in  other  countries,  are, 
especially  in  Canada  West,  wholly  inapplicable.  The  tide  of 
emigration  from  other  countries  naturally  exercises  a  material 
influence  on  both  the  origins  and  religions  of  the  population.  The 
table  below,  giving  the  numbers  of  the  various  creeds,  shows  the 
following  result : — Of  the  whole  population, 

One-half  are  "  Roman  Catholics,"  and  of  these  the  greater  part  are  French 
Canadians,  the  remainder  being  for  the  most  part  Irish  or  their  descendants. 
One-seventh  are  "  Church  of  England." 

One-eightl:  are  "  Methodists,"  and  of  these  the  Wesleyans  form  one-fifteenth 
of  the  population. 

One-tenth  are  "  Presbyterians,"  one-twenty- fourth  being  of  the  Scotek 
Church. 

One-thirty-seventh  are  "  Baptists." 

The  next  are  "Protestants,"  not  classified,  numbering  12,208 
"Lutherans,"  "         12,107 

and  "  Congregationalists,"  "         11,674 

The  Church  of  England  possesses  344  places  of  worship. 
The  Church  of  Rome  "  466  " 

The  Methodists  "  456  " 

The  Presbyterians  "  245  " 

The  Baptists  "  136 

The  Congregationalists         "  63  " 

Besides  the  creeds  classed  in  the  Census  of  Canada,  there  were 
many  others  unclassed,  but  with  distinguishing  names.  The 
total  number  of  places  of  worship  in  Upper  Canada  was  1747, 
and  in  Lower  Canada  660,  in  the  year  1851. 
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TABLE  OP  RELIGIONS  IN  CANADA. 


Church  of  England 

Church  of  Scotland, , 

Church  of  Rome, 

Free  Presbyterians, 

Other  Presbyterians, 

Wesleyan  Methodists, 

Episcopal  Methodists, 

New  Connexion  Methodist^,.. 

All  other  Methodists, 

Baptists, 

Lutherans, 

Congregationalists, 

Quakers, 

Bible  Christians, 

Christian  Church, 

Second  Adventists, 

Protestants, 

Disciples, 

Jews 

Menonists  and  Tunkers, .... 

XTniversalists, 

Unitarians, 

Mormons 

Creed  not  known, 

ITo  creed  given 

All  other  creeds  not  classed, . 


Total  population  in  1851,. 


Canada 
East. 


45402 

4047 

'746866 

267 

29221 

5799 

7 

3442 

11935 

4493 

18 

3927 

163 

16 

10 

1369 

10475 


348 


3450 

349 

12 

390 

4521 

13834 


890261 


Canada 
West. 


223190 

71540 

167695 

79096 

53512 

109040 

49636 

8666 

40514 

45353 

12089 

7747 

7460 

5726 

4093 

663 

1733 

2064 

103 

8230 

2684 

834 

247 

6744 

35740 

7805 


952004 


Total. 


268592 

75587 

914561 

93385 

82733 

114839 

49443 

12108 

52449 

49846 

12107 

11674 

7623 

5742 

4103 

2032 

12208 

2064 

451 

8230 

6144 

1183 

259 

7134 

42261 

21639 


1842265 
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INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION. 

The  St.  LAwaExcE.— Its  Thousand  Islands  and  Rapids. — Theie  Naviga- 
tion.— The  magnitude  of  the  Canals  and  Locks  constructed  to  avoid  the 
Rapids  on  the  passage  up. — The  Welland  Canal  as  the  completing  link 

OF   THE  entire    NAVIGATION  OF  THE  St.    LaWRENCE. ThIS  RiVER  CONSIDERED 

AS  THE   GREAT   OUTLET  TO    THE    SeA    FROM   THE    WeST   AND    NoRTH-"WEST. ItB 

MAGNITUDE  AND   AD.VPTATION   TO  THE    COMMERCIAL  WANTS  OF    THE  VALLEYS  AND 

SLOPES  IT  WATERS. ThE  SAME  CO.NTRASTED  WITH    THE  ErIE  CaNAL,    ITS  RIVAL 

FOR  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  WeST. — ThE  ErIE  CaNAL  MADE  LITTLE  BY  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA,  AND  ITS  FUTURE  STILL  GREATER  INEFFICIENCY  CON- 
SIDERED.— New  ENTERPRISE    OF    THE  CHICAGO  MERCHANTS,  AND  OcEAN    StEAM 

Navigation  to  Quebec. — Its  effect  upon  the  passenger  trade  to  America. 
— The  advantages  of  taking  the  Quebec  route  to  the  West  and  i.vteriob 
of  America. — The  two  thousand  miles  of  interior  navigation  by  the  St. 
Lawrence. — Features  of  interest  by  the  way. — River  passes  through 

THE  VERY  garden  OF  AMERICA. CHEAPNESS  AND  CONVENIENCE  TO  EMIGRANTS 

of  taking  IT. The  DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDING  THE  QuLF  NAVIGATION  REMOVED. 

How    LONG    THE    St.    LaWRENCE   IS    OPEN   FOR    NAVIGATION. ThK    SAME    OON- 

TR.\STED  WITH  THE  ErIE  CaNAL  AND  HuDSON  RlVER. 

To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  canals  and  their  locks  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  splendid  river,  of 
whose  nearly  two  thousand  miles  of  navigation  they  form  the  com- 
pleting links.  Let  me  conduct  the  reader  then  to  where  the 
steamer,  destined  to  "  shoot  the  rapids,"  first  winds  in  amongst  the 
Thousand  Islands.  It  is  between  Kingston  and  Brockville,  and 
usually  just  after  sun-rise.  The  scene  here,  of  a  bright  morning — 
and  mornings  are  seldom  otherwise  in  Canada — is  magnificent 
beyond  description.  You  pass  close  by,  near  enough  often  to 
cast  a  pebble  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  upon  them — cluster 
after  cluster  of  beautiful  little  circular  islands,  whose  trees,  per- 
petually moistened  by  the  river,  have  a  most  luxuriant  and 
exquisit^ily  tinted  foliage,  their  branches  over-hanging  the  water. 
Again  you  pass  little  winding  passages  and  bays  between  the 
island.s,  the  trees  on  their  margins  interlacing  above  them,  and 
forming  here  and  there  natural  bowers ;  yet  are  the  waters  of  these 
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bays  so  deep  that  steamers  of  considerable  size  might  pass  under 
the  interlacing  trees.  Then  opens  up  before  you  a  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  many  miles  wide,  with  a  large  island  apparently  in 
the  distance  dividing  it  into  two  great  rivers.  But  as  you  approach 
this,  you  discover  that  it  is  but  a  group  of  small  islands,  the  river 
being  divided  into  many  parts,  and  looking  like  silver  threads 
thrown  carelessly  over  a  large  green  cloth.  Your  steamer 
enters  one  of  these  bright  passages,  and  you  begin  at  length  to 
feel  that  in  the  multitude  of  ways  there  must  be  great  danger ; 
for  your  half  embowered  and  winding  river  comes  to  an  abrupt 
termination  four  or  five  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  you.  But 
as  you  are  approaching  at  headlong  speed  the  threatening  rocks 
in  front,  a  chanrtel  suddenly  opens  upon  your  right:  you  are 
whirled  into  it  like  the  wind ;  and  the  next  second  a  magnificent 
amphitheatre  of  lake  opens  out  before  you.  This  again  is  bound- 
ed, to  all  appearance,  by  a  dark  green  bank,  but  at  your  approach 
the  mass  is  moved  as  if  in  a  Kaleidoscope,  and  lo  a  hundred 
beautiful  little  islands  make  their  appearance !  And  such,  for 
seventy  miles,  and  till  you  reach  the  rapids,  is  the  scenery  which 
yOii  glide  through. 

It  is  impossible,  even  for  those  whose  habits  and  occupations 
naturally  wean  them  from  the  pleasures  derivable  from  such 
scenery,  to  avoid  feelings  akin  to  poetry  while  winding  through 
the  Thousand  Islands.  You  feel,  indeed,  long  after  they  havo 
been  passed,  as  if  you  had  been  awakened  out  of  a  blissful  dream. 
Your  memory  brings  up,  again  and  again,  the  pictures  of  the 
clusters  of  islands  rising  out  of  the  clear  cool  water.  You  think 
of  the  little  bays  and  winding  passages  embowered  in  trees  ;  and, 
recurring  to  the  din,  and  dust,  and  heat,  and  strife  of  the  city  you 
have  left,  or  the  city  you  are  going  to,  you  wish  in  your  heart 
that  you  had  seen  more  of  nature  and  less  of  business.  These 
may  be  but  dreams — perhaps  they  are  so, — ^but  they  are  good  and 
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they  are  useful  dreams ;  for  they  break  in,  for  the  moment,  upon 
the  dull  monotony  of  our  all-absorbing  selfishness  ;  they  let  in  a 
few  rays  of  light  upon  the  poetry  and  purity  of  sentiment  which 
seem  likely  to  die  of  perpetual  confinement  in  the  dark  prison 
house  of  modern  avarice. 

The  smaller  rapids,  and  the  first  you  arrive  at,  are  the  Galops, 
Point  Cardinal,  and  some  others.  The  great  rapids  are  the 
Long  Saidt,  the  Coteau,  the  Cedars,  the  Cascades,  and  the 
Lachine.  The  first  of  these  is  the  most  magnificent,  the  highest 
waves  rising  in  the  lost,  or  north  channel.  The  last  is  the  most 
dangerous,  extensive,  and  difficult  of  navigation.  The  thrilling 
and  sublime  excitement  of  "  shooting  the?n  "  is  greatly  heightened 
by  contrast.  Before  you  reach  them  there  is  usually  hardly  a 
breath  of  air  stirring :  everything  is  calm  and  quiet,  and  your 
steamer  glides  as  noiselessly  and  gently  down  the  river  as  she 
would  down  an  ordinary  canal.  But  suddenly  a  scene  of  wild 
grandeur  breaks  upon  you  :  waves  are  lashed  into  spray  and 
into  breakers  of  a  thousand  forms  by  the  dark  rocks  they  are 
dashed  against  in  the  headlong  impetuosity  of  the  river.  Whirl- 
pools,— narrow  passages  beset  with  rocks, — a  storm-lashed  sea, — 
all  mingle  their  sublime  terrors  in  a  single  rapid.  In  an  instant 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  them  !  Now  passing  with  lightning  speed 
within  a  few  yards  of  rocks,  which,  did  your  vessel  but  touch 
them,  would  reduce  her  to  an  utter  wreck  before  the  sound  of  the 
crash  could  die  upon  the  air.  Again,  shooting  forward  like  an 
arrow  towards  a  rocky  island,  which  your  bark  avoids  by  a  turn 
almost  as  rapid  as  the  movement  of  a  bird.  Then,  from  the  crests 
of  great  waves  rushing  down  precipices,  she  is  flung  upon  the 
crests  of  others  receding,  and  she  trembles  to  her  very  keel  from 
the  shock,  and  the  spray  is  thrown  far  in  upon  lier  decks.  Now 
she  enters  a  narrow  channel,  hemmed  in  by  threatening  rocks, 
with  white  breakers  leaping  over  them  ;  yet  she  dashes  through 
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them  in  her  lightning  way,  and  spurns  the  countless  whirlpools 
beneath  her.  Forward  is  an  absolute  precipice  of  waters ;  on 
every  side  of  it  breakers,  like  pyramids,  are  thrown  high  into  the  air. 
Where  shall  she  go  ?  Ere  the  thought  has  come  and  gone,  she 
,  mounts  the  wall  of  wave  and  foam  like  a  bird,  and  glorious,  sub- 
lime science,  lands  you  a  second  afterwards  upon  the  calm,  unruf- 
fled bosom  of  a  gentle  river!  Such  is  '■'■shooting  the  rapids.^'' 
But  no  words  can  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  thrilling  excitement 
that  is  felt  during  the  few  moments  you  take  in  passing  over  them. 
It  is  one  of  the  sublime  experiences  which  can  never  be  forgotten, 
though  never  adequately  described. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degi-ee  creditable  to  the  naval  skill  and  care 
of  the  Canadians,  that  for  the  thirteen  years  the  rapids  have  been 
navigated  by  steamers,  there  has  not  an  accident  of  any  conse- 
quence occurred,  nor  has  a  single  life  been  lost.  And  the  travel 
down  the  St.  Lawrence, — largely  made  up,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  of  persons  in  search  of  health  and  pleasure, — has  been 
very  great.  For  several  years  past  two  daily  lines  of  large  and 
mag-nificent  steamers,  fitted  up  with  saloons  and  state  rooms  abso- 
lutely rivalling  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  States  and  in  Canada,  have  been 
navigating  them,  the  one  owned  by  United  States  people,  and  the 
other  by  Canadians.  One  of  the  British  or  Royal  Mail  steamers 
leaves  Prescott  every  morning  in  time  to  "  shoot  the  rapids " 
during  the  day,  and  reach  Montreal  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
making  the  entire  distance  of  125  miles  in  about  nine  hours.  The 
American  or  United  States  steamer  leaves  Ogdensburgh,  opposite 
Prescott,  at  the  same  hour,  and  both  boats  thus  "  shoot  the  rapids" 
in  company.  As  the  one  leaves  a  rapid,  the  other  usually  enters 
it,  and  the  passengers  enjoy  the  double  excitement  and  pleasure 
of  literally  leaping  over  them  themselves,  and  seeing  another 
steamer  cresting  their  waves,  and  winding  through  their  breakers 
and  rocks. 
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These  steamers,  as  the  absence  of  accidents  proves,  are  among  the 
best  managed  in  the  world.  The  skill  and  coolness  and  presence 
of  mind  exhibited  by  their  commanders  and  pilots,  in  a  navigation 
beset  with  a  thousand  difficulties  and  dangers  in  almost  as  many- 
seconds,  are  absolutely  above  all  mere  words  of  praise. 

That  these  and  the  hundred  other  steamers,  and  sailing  craft, 
which  pass  from  the  upper  lakes  down  to  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
and  indeed  to  all  the  world — for  I  perceive  that  a  Lake  Erie  ship 
is  now  engaged  in  the  Australian  trade, — ^might  be  able  to  return 
again  to  the  lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  and  their  magnificent 
locks,  were  constructed.  As  early  as  1841,  when  the  population 
of  Upper  Canada  was  but  465,357,  and  of  United  Canada  only 
1,114,857,  and  when  their  entire  annual  revenue  did  not  exceed 
£347,000,  their  Legislature  had  the  courage  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion of  half  a  million  pounds  for  these  works.  As  a  consequence, 
locks  among  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  world  have  been  con- 
structed, and  divide  admiration  with  the  splendid  river  they  ren- 
der more  available  for  the  uses  of  all  America.  The  passenger, 
as  he  returns  by  the  canals,  finds  it  indeed  difficult  to  tell  which 
to  admire  more,  the  works  which  have  been  the  offspring  of  enter- 
prise and  intellect,  or  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Tlie  chambers  of 
these  locks  are  two  hundred  feet  long  by  a  width  of  forty-five  feet, 
and  they  are  so  superbly  constructed  that  they  will  stand  for  ages 
as  monuments  to  the  spirited  little  Legislature  which  conceived  and 
secured  their  completion.  The  remaining  link  of  canal — for  I 
may  as  well  speak  of  it  in  this  connection — between  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  and  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  is  the  Welland,  which 
unites  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  avoids  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
Its  locks  arc  little  less  capacious  than  those  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals,  but  are  equally  well  built.  They  have  chambers  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-six  and  a-half  feet  wide,  and  the 
available  depth  of  water  in  both  is  between  nine  and  ten  feet. 
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The  contemplation  of  these  canals,  as  works  of  enterprise  and 
skill,  naturally  leads  to  their  contemplation  as  works  of  utility 
and  enlarged  public  value.  If  the  people  who  now  occupy  the 
vast  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  plains  and  slopes  which 
are  less  conveniently  situated  to  other  great  channels  of  communi- 
cation to  the  ocean,  than  to  it,  were  to  use  it  solely^  would  they  be 
acting  wisely  and  well  ?  Or  if  the  tens  of  thousands  from  Europe, 
who  annually  seek  this  valley  and  these  plains  and  slopes,  with  the 
view  of  occupying  them,  were  to  follow  up  this  chain  of  navigation, 
would  they  be  doing  the  best  they  could  for  themselves  ?  These 
enquiries  are  of  singular  interest,  and  I  shall  devote  all  the  space 
to  them  that  the  limits  of  this  essay,  and  the  other  important  matters 
treated  of,  permit. 

The  experiences  of  America  in  relation  to  public  communica- 
tions prove,  beyond  perhaps  the  experiences  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  the  fact,  that  the  speediest,  cheapest,  and  most  conve- 
nient routes  from  one  great  source  of  business  to  another  will  in 
the  end  be  adopted.  There  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  American 
Union  which  does  not  furnish  more  or  less  examples  of  the  short- 
aightedness  of  Legislatures  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
future.  Railroads  have  been  projected  and  made,  time  and  again, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  thousands.  Before  they  were  ten  years  in 
operation  millions  required  railroad  facilities.  Local  interests  and 
local  ignorance  have  almost  everywhere  caused  roads  to  wind 
round  to  one  out-of-the-way  place,  or  to  take  an  unnatural  route 
to  another.  But  the  waves  of  population,  directed  by  a  higher 
sagacity,  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  rich  lands  and  the  fertile 
country,  and  left  the  petty  roads  to  be  but  a  reproach  to  their 
concoctors,  or  a  burthen  upon  the  people.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
really  great  work,  something  that  American  progress  justified, — 
no  matter  how  it  might  have  been  underrated  in  the  begin- 
ning— has  been  certain   to  prevail  in  the   end.     Whilst  what- 
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ever  could  be  cast  ia  tlie  shade  by  bolder  enterprises,  or  aimed  at 
moulding  the  interests  and  the  business  of  millions  to  serve  the 
avaricious  designs  of  thousands,  has  been  certain  of  exposure  and 
equally  certain  of  abandonment.  As  a  curious  consequence  of 
this,  men  who  have  linked  their  reputations  to  great  enterprises  in 
America  have  not  had  to  look  to  posterity  to  do  them  justice. 
Progress  anticipated  the  verdict  of  truth.  Great  public  necessities 
sprung  up  to  vindicate  their  genius.  Their  fame  became  identified 
with  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  their  own  generation. 

Measiu-ing  the  St.  Lawrence,  then,  as  a  highway  to  the  ocean, 
by  the  standard,  that  if  it  can  be  superseded  by  rapider,  cheaper, 
or  more  convenient  routes,  it  cannot  be  successful,  if  it  does  not 
fall  into  disuse,  what  are  its  future  prospects  ? 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one,  in  contemplating  it,  is  its 
adaptation,  in  point  of  immensity,  to  the  vast  regions  it  waters. 
Whilst  the  business  necessities  of  the  West,  and  those  portions  of 
America  which  are  universally  admitted  to  be,  both  by  their 
relative  position  to  other  rivers  and  to  it,  its  natural  feeders,  have 
literally  shamed  the  enterprises  thai  were  intended  to  pwmde  for 
them,  its  magnitude  and  its  value  are  being  but  discovered  by 
the  contrast.  The  Erie  Canal,  highly  valuable  as  a  work,  and 
successful  beyond  comparison,  has  been  made  little  hy  progress. 
The  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  contrary,  only  requires  enormous  use  to 
test  its  greatness.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  contemplate  this 
river,  in  connection  with  the  canal  which  was  made  to  rival  it, 
without  being  struck  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  one  and  the 
amplitude  of  the  other. 

The  valleys  and  plains  watered  by  the  St.'  Lawrence,  being 
largely  in  the  United  States,  have  chiefly  contributed  to  the  Erie 
Canal's  business.  Their  fruits  were  literally  wooed  away  from  their 
natural  channel  to  minister  to  its  prosperity.  The  St.  Lawrence, 
in  so  far  as  American  policy,  and  great  restrictions  upon  commerce. 
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could  affect  it,  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  Erie  Canal.  Nature's 
outlet  had  navigation  laws,  which  drove  commerce  away  from  it, 
to  contend  against.  The  Erie  Canal  had  all  these  disadvantages 
to  the  river  converted  into  so  many  advantages  in  its  favor.  Yet 
the  laws  of  progress,  which  have  swept  away  the  obnoxious  navi- 
gation restrictions,  have,  at  the  same  time,  established  the  failure 
of  the  Erie  Canal.  Not  that  it  is  unprosperous  as  an  enterprise, 
nor  that,  as  a  local  work,  it  is  not  unsurpassed  as  a  speculation, 
but  that,  for  the  great  purposes  of  its  construction,  namely,  to 
convey  to  the  ocean  the  fruits  and  productions  of  the  "West  and 
North-west,  it  is  emphatically  a  failure, — because  progress  has 
completely  over-burthened  it  ;  it  is  literally  sttrfeited  by  its  own 
prosperity.  And  it  matters  not  to  him, — an  individual,  in  such  a 
case,  being  the  nation, — who  has  boards  or  flour  to  send  eastward 
by  it,  whether  they  are  stopped  by  reason  of  starvation,  or  because 
of  a  surfeit.  The  impediment  to  his  business  is  the  all-important 
question  with  him.  And  though  the  Erie  Canal  paid  larger 
profits  than  any  other  work  in  the  world,  yet,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  if  it  afforded  not  adequate  facilities  for  business, 
or  stopped  it  in  its  course,  it  might,  by  drawing  to  it  what  it  could 
not  do,  be  the  means  of  wide-spread  evil,  instead  of  general  good. 
And  that  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  present  position  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  is  universally  admitted. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  enterprise  has  again  undertaken  to 
swell  its  dimensions  to  meet  the  enormous  demands  of  progress. 
But  in  view  of  the  vast  regions  which  are  common  alike  to  it  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  which  are  as  yet  but  in  the  infancy  of  their 
population  and  business,  is  it  not  probable;  nay,  is  it  not  certain, 
judging  by  the  past,  that  twenty  years  hence  will  find  the  Erie 
Canal  again  choked  up  with  business;  again  made  little  byjjroyress  ? 
When  the  magnificent  tracts  of  country  embraced  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  the  northern  portions  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  Illinois, 
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Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  tlie  west  and  north-western  portions  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  whicli  now  wholly  or  largely  use  the  Erie 
Canal  as  a  highway  to  the  ocean,  come  to  be  settled  up,  and  to 
have,  instead  of  some  five  or  six  millions  of  inhabitants,  at  least 
eighteen  or  twenty,  what  mere  canal,  with  its  hundred  locks,  and 
its  hundred  other  impediments,  will  be  equal  to  their  vast  business 
necessities  ?  will  be  in  keeping  with  their  splendid  progress  ?  will 
satisfy  their  craving  for  rapidity,  magnitude  and  commercial  con- 
venience ?  Will  not  the  Erie  Canal  then,  enlarged  though  it  be, 
be  but  another  added  to  the  numerous  examples  in  America,  of 
progress  utterly  distancing  enterprise,  and  prospsrity  shaming  the 
calculations  even  of  talent  ? 

Whether  the  commercial  mind  of  the  United  States  has  so  far 
passed  the  rubicon  of  present  practical  results  as  to  view  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  West  and  North-west  in  this  light,  I  know 
not.  But  looking  at  the  St.  Lawrence  in  connection  with  the 
regions  which  I  have  named — and  of  which  it  is  the  admitted 
natural  outlet  to  the  ocean — it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  nature 
has  apportioned  its  magnitude  to  the  necessities  of  the  vast  terri- 
tories it  waters,  and  which  directly  and  naturally  lead  into 
it.  Nature  indeed  would  seem  to  have  said,  through  the  experiences 
of  the  last  fifteen  years, — "  You  have  endeavoured  to  wean  from 
my  highway  the  fruits  of  its  own  valleys  and  plains.  But  their 
abundance  has  crushed  beneath  it  every  expedient  of  yours  for 
its  removal.  You  may  learn  from  this  what  must  be  the  result 
when  these  valleys  and  plains  come  to  be  fully  occupied." 

The  problem,  however,  of  the  success  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Welland  Canals,  and,  necessarily,  of  the  enlarged  use  of  the  inland 
seas  which  they  connect  together,  may  be  said  to  be  now  worked 
out.  The  Welland  Canal — the  connecting  navigable  link  between 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario — is,  as  its  position  indicates,  perhaps  the 
most  advantageously  situated  canal  in  the  world,  and  is  rapidly 
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becoming  one  of  the  most  profitable.  Througli  it  the  entire  pro- 
ductions and  minerals  of  the  British  possessions  bordering  on  Lakes 
Superior,  Huron  and  Erie,  have  to  pass  on  their  way  to  the  ocean. 
Through  it  the  produce,  timber  and  minerals  of  the  great  West 
and  North-west,  already  alluded  to,  which  either  cannot  be  con- 
veniently or  profitably  deposited  upon  the  Erie  Canal  at  Buffalo, 
must  likewise  pass,  on  their  Way  to  tide  water  either  by  the  St. 
Lawrence,  or  by  the  Oswego  Canal,  or  the  Ogdensburgh  Railroad 
to  New  York  or  Boston.  The  annual  Report  of  the  State  Engineer 
of  New  York,  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State  in 
February,  1854,  speaking  of  this  trade,  says  :  "  The  tonnage  from 
other  states  (Western,)  shipped  in  1852  at  Oswego,  amounted  to 
500,000  tons,  the  tolls  on  which  are  estimated  to  have  been  over 
half  a  million  dollars."  And,  as  a  reason  for  this,  the  same  Report 
shows  that  the  cost  of  conveying  a  ton  to  New  York  by  this  route 
was  nine  cents,  or  about  six  pence  currency  less  than  by  way  of 
Buffalo,  the  advantage,  of  course,  being  attributable  to  the  Welland 
Canal.  But  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  the  movements  of  the 
propellers  and  steamers  and  other  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  on 
the  lakes  was  even  of  far  greater  consequence  than  the  saving. 
Large  cargoes,  without  transhipment  or  breaking  bulk,  were  con- 
veyed some  two  hundred  miles  nearer  to  tide  water  by  taking 
Oswego  and  Ogdensburgh  than  by  way  of  Bufialo,  And  such 
has  been  the  effect  of  this  trade,  that  Oswego  is  chiefly  indebted 
to  it  for  its  great  commercial  prosperity,  and  the  Ogdensburgh 
and  Boston  Railroad  was  constructed  mainly  with  a  view  to 
it.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  singularly  restrictive 
and  crippling  navigation  laws,  and  the  universal  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  foster  their  own  enterprises,  even  at  a 
disadvantage,  the  Welland  Canal  has  grown  into  appreciation  and 
use,  and  must  eventually — as  indeed  is  already  partially  the  case 
— have  one  continuous  awning  of  sails  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Ontario. 
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Its  success,  since  1849,  is  tlius  indicated  in  the  last  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  "Works  of  Canada : 

In  1849  the  gross  revenue  from  tolls  amounted  to £34,741  18  8 

1850  do  do  37,925  17  7 

1851  do  do  50,460     6  8 

1852  do  do  58,273     7  7 

1853  do  do  65,002  14  8^ 

If  to  this  latter  amount  be  added  the  siun  of  £1865  18  1, 

being  the  amount  of  the  Hydraulic  Rent?,  the  gross  revenue 

from  this  Canal  for  the  year  1853  would  be £66,868  12     9^ 

But  it  is  between  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Canals,  from  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  to  Montreal,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  from  Buffalo  to 
Albany,  that  the  chief  competition  in  trade  now  exists,  and  must 
continue  to  arise.  They  run  parallel.  The  business  of  the 
great  West  and  North-west  must  take  either  the  one  route  or  the 
other,  or  both,  fo  the  ocean.  What  are  their  comparative  advan- 
tages then  ?  And  how,  with  a  clear  stage,  and  free  na\-igation  to 
the  world,  does  the  St.  Lawrence  measure  lengths  with  its  southern 
rival? 

Like  the  great  lakes,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one,  in  consid- 
ering the  river,  is  its  magnitude,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  burthens 
nature  intends  should  reach  the  ocean  from  the  West.  And  when 
a  canal,  no  matter  how  capacious,  with  all  its  locks  and  its  "  dead 
locks'''' — for  it  often  has  many  of  both, — its  towages,  its  tolls,  it« 
expenditure  of  labor  in  various  ways,  and  its  inevitable  slowness, 
is  placed  in  competition  with  a  river,  in  which  the  highest  speed 
by  steam  is  attainable,  the  greatest  possible  room  is  enjoyed,  the 
largest  vessels  may  be  used,  and  there  is  neither  let,  hindrance, 
nor  delay  in  its  entire  navigation,  the  question  of  superiority  would 
seem  to  be  decided  by  the  contrast.  The  more'  minutely,  too,  the 
relative  facilities  of  both  modes  of  communication  are  considered, 
the  more  palpable  appear  the  advantages  of  the  one  over  the  other. 
For  the  canal,  to  meet  its  increase  of  business,  requires  an  increase 
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in  the  size  of  its  locks  ;  and  these,  from  the  larger  body  of  water 
required  to  fill  them,  and  the  weight  and  size  of  their  gates,  occasion 
delay,  and  the  accumulation  of  boats  at  particular  points,  which,  in 
turn,  delay  each  other.  So  that  the  very  augmentation  of  business 
becomes  a  drawback  upon  efficiency  ;  because  time  is  not  only  lost, 
but  capital  is  rendered  unproductive  during  the  stoppages.  And 
when  boats  come  to  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  their  cargoes  esti- 
mated by  millions,  this  rises  into  a  vast  consideration.  The  river, 
on  the  contrary,  as  it  increases  its  business,  will  acquire  greater 
facilities  for  doing  it  more  rapidly  and  cheaply.  For  the  fastest  class 
of  vessels  are  sure  to  follow  plenty  to  do,  and  improvements  in  tho 
navigation  of  a  river  are  but  the  natural  offspring  of  its  success. 
The  results  of  several  years'  business  on  both  these  routes, — 
although  the  St.  Lawrence  has  labored  under  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  being  but  partially  employed,  whilst  the  Erie  Canal  has 
had  as  much,  or  more  than  it  could  do, — entirely  bear  out  these 
-deductions. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  average  cost  of  conveying  a  ton  of 
railroad  iron  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  was  six  dollars  and  thirty- 
two  cents,  or  £1  lis.  Yd.  Canadian  currency.  For  the  purpose 
of  contrast  with  Canada,  the  American  ton  is  raised  to  the  standard 
of  the  English,  namely,  to  2240  lbs.,  and  twenty  per  cent,  is 
allowed  as  the  difference  between  railroad  iron  and  ordinary 
merchandise. 

For  two  years  past,  or  since  railroad  iron  has  been  largely 
imported  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  average  cost  of  transport 
from  Quebec  to  Toronto  and  Hamilton, — a  greater  distance  than 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  and  requiring  the  passage  of  all  the  St. 
Lawrence  Canals  round  the  Rapids, — was  twenty  shillings,  or  four 
dollars ;  from  Quebec  to  Kingston  and  Cobourg  it  was  seventeen 
shillings  and  six  pence,  or  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ;  from  tho 
same  port  to  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  on  Lake  Erie,  it  was  four 
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dollars  and  fifty  cents,  or  twenty-two  shillings  and  six  pence  ;  and 
to  Chicago  and  Milwaukie,  it  was  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  or 
thirty-two  shillings  and  six  pence  currency. 

A  still  greater  difference  appears  in  the  cost  of  transporting 
produce  downwards.  The  average  cost,  for  five  years  past,  of  a 
barrel  of  flour  from  BuflFalo  to  Albany  was  fifty-four  cents,  or  two 
shillings  and  eight  pence  currency.  The  average  cost  from. 
Toronto  to  Montreal,  an  analogous  distance,  was  Ihirty-two  cents, 
or  one  shilling  and  seven  pence  currency.  The  tolls  alone  on  the 
Erie  Canal  reached  within  a  few  cents  of  the  entire  cost  of  trans- 
port by  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  had  the  business  of  the  two  routes 
been  at  all  equal,  there  is  no  doubt  these  tolls  would  have  even 
exceeded  the  St.  Lawrence  cost  of  transport. 

But  what  is  of  greater  consequence,  especially  to  a  people  pro- 
verbially impatient  of  delay,  and  never  even  satisfied  with  success, 
unless  it  comes  rapidly,  is  the  time  occupied  in  transporting  the  flour 
to  tide  water.  By  the  St.  Lawrence  it  was  three  and  a-half  days, 
and  was  conveyed  in  steamers  and  propellers  carrying  some  4000 
barrels;  -whilst,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  it  was  winding  its  way  through 
the  locts  and  levels  some  fourteen  days,  and  in  comparatively 
small  quantities  at  that. 

In  view  of  these  results  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Americans 
should  have  shewn  so  great  a  desire  for  the  free  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  And  as  one  of  the  early  consequences  of  the  res- 
trictive and  withering  navigation  laws  being  swept  away  from  the 
inland  seas  of  America,  I  perceive  that  in  the  single  article  of 
Indian  corn,  the  importations  at  Montreal  last  fall  exceeded  those 
of  the  entire  previous  year  by  507,728  bushels,  being  G.51,149 
bushels  in  1854  to  83,421  in  1853;  and  that  in  Buffalo  the 
decrease  was  proportionate.  In  Chicago,  too,  an  enterprise, 
the  most  comprehensive  and  important  ever  mooted  in  Western 
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America,  has  been  the  result  of  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
upon  commerce ;  I  mean  the  projection  of  a  line  of  steamers  to 
run  from  that  port,  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  London  and  Liverpool 
direct,  or  indeed  to  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  there  is  a 
navigable  sea.  If  this  enterprise  should  turn  out  successful — and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  although  first  attempts  are 
always  liable  to  miscarriages — there  is  no  computing  what  may  be 
its  effects  upon  the  navigation  of  the  river.  Or  if,  which 
would  be  a  more  feasible  enterprise  still — because  lake  craft  and 
lake  sailors  are  never  perfectly  adapted  to  the  sea, — a  line  of  pro- 
pellers or  steamers  were  built  in  Chicago,  to  run  in  connection 
with  the  present  line  of  steamei"s  to  Quebec,  or  with  any  other 
line  that  might  be  established,  a  complete  revolution  would  be 
efiFected  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  West.  Milwaukie, 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  would  follow  the  example  of  Chicago. 
They  would,  in  fact,  if  this  enterprise  should  succeed,  be  forced 
into  the  current  that  led  to  their  own  good  fortune.  Grain  and 
pork  would  then  be  shipped  in  the  very  centre  of  Western  America 
for  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  the  goods  and  manufac- 
tures of  their  consumers  could  be  laid  down  at  the  thresholds  of 
their  producers.  Whilst  the  best  class  of  emigrants, — always  an 
invaluable  cargo, — might  be  taken  up  by  these  steamers,  almost  at 
their  own  doors,  and  be  conveyed  to  the  very  places  they  desired 
to  settle  in,  in  the  West, — an  advantage  that  would  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  emigrant,  saving  him  from  the  incon- 
veniences, delays  and  impositions  which  now  too  often  attend  his 
journey  westward. 

What  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  an  outlet  from 
the  great  West,  may,  for  all  purposes  of  business  and  settlement, 
be  urged  for  it  as  an  inlet  from  the  ocean.  In  its  two  thousand 
miles  of  navigation  inwards  it  waters  valleys  and  slopes,  in  which 
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at  least  thirty  millions  of  additional  inhabitants  might  prosper 
and  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  life.  The  lands  in  its  entire  valley 
are,  for  agricultural  purposes,  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  Cop- 
per mines,  unequalled  in  extent,  are  upon  its  very  banks.  Timber, 
which  cannot  be  exhausted  in  centuries,  overshadows  its  waters, 
and  those  of  the  many  rivers  which  lead  into  it.  To  the  emigrant 
in  search  of  a  home  I  can  fancy  no  route  in  America  equal  to  it. 
It  is  a  vast  map  of  all  he  wants  to  see  and  to  know,  reduced  to 
a  reality.  To  the  capitalist,  the  tourist,  the  pleasure-seeker,  and 
the  man  of  science,  its  magnitude  and  its  grandeur  invest  it  with 
singular  attractions.  There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  world  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  navigation  which  afford  so  many  objects  of  interest 
to  the  poor  man,  or  so  many  subjects  of  pleasurable  contemplation 
to  the  good  one,  as  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Such  advantages,  however,  are  rarely  or  ever  conferred  by  nature 
without  their  being  coupled  with  what  both  taxes  skill,  and  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  energy  and  judgment.  It  is  so  with  the  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  former  years  the  employment  of  a 
wretched  class  of  vessels — for  anything  was  thought  good  enough 
to  carry  timber  which  could  not  sink — was  attended  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  amount  of  disasters.  Pictures  of  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous navigation  were  found,  in  these  cases,  much  more  profitable 
than  accurate  descriptions  of  ill-constructed,  ill-managed,  and 
unseaworthy  ships.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  underwriters  and 
the  navigation  both  suffered  together.  But  of  late  years  very  fine 
vessels  have  been  employed  in  this  trade ;  and  skill  in  navigation, 
as  in  everything  else,  is  made  the  companion  of  valuable  property. 
The  Montreal  traders,  therefore, — which  are  now  but  a  fair  aver- 
age of  the  ships  employed — are  among  the  most  fortunate  and 
successful  vessels  in  the  world,  although  they  rarely  or  ever  miss 
making  two  trips  a  season,  and  are  the  first  ships  out  in  the  spring. 
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The  same  enterprise,  too,  whicli  projected  and  completed  the 
splendid  locks  on  the  St.  Lawrence  has  extended  down  into  the  gulf, 
and  light  houses  here  and  there  make  it  look  like  a  sort  of  navi- 
gable street  lit  with  lamps. 

The  Legislature,  too,  has  made  provision  for  tug  boats  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  for  piers  and  harbours  of  refuge.  These  enter- 
prises and  improvements,  but  more  than  all,  good  ships  and  skilful 
navigators,  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  rates  of  insurance 
upon  Quebec  traders,  during  the  average  season  of  navigation,  as 
low  as  upon  ships  from  New  York  or  Boston,  and  lower  than  those 
in  the  Mississippi  trade. 

There  is  but  another  matter  to  allude  to  before  concluding  the 
contrast  between  the  two  great  northern  outlets  to  the  ocean,  the 
Erie  Canal  and  Hudson  River,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  that  is, 
the  time  they  are  closed  up  by  the  ice.  This  may,  however,  be 
dismissed  in  few  words.  The  Erie  Canal  is  opened  at  Buffalo  on 
the  first  of  May.  The  St.  Lawrence,  for  an  average  of  twenty-five 
years,  has  been  clear  of  ice  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April ;  and  the 
average  arrival  of  the  first  ships  from  sea,  for  the  same  period,  was 
the  first  of  May.  Of  late  years,  especially  since  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws  has  induced  greater  competition,  ships  have  left 
in  numbers  larger  or  certainly  quite  as  large  in  the  middle  of 
November  as  about  the  first ;  and  in  some  seasons  they  have  left 
as  late  as  the  twentieth,  and  even  up  to,  and  after,  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber. But  the  Erie  Canal,  being  a  shallow  and  a  small  body  of 
water,  freezes  much  sooner  than  a  great  and  rapid  river,  and  it  is 
wholly  unavailable  as  a  means  of  communication  after  a  severe 
frost,  which  often  occurs  in  the  middle  of  November.  In  such  an 
event,  too,  immense  inconvenience  and  losses  are  suffered,  through 
whole  fleets  of  boats  being  frozen  in  on  their  way  westward  with 
merchandise,  and  usually  an  equal  number  on  their  way  eastward 
with  produce  and  lumber.    So  that,  for  all  purposes  of  reliable  and 
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profitable  commerce,  the  St.  Lawrence  has  by  no  means  a  shorter, 
if  it  has  not  in  fact  a  longer,  season.  And  if  the  statistics  of  losses, 
on  account  of  the  vast  property  that  is  often  locked  up  on  the 
Erie  Canal  by  the  boats  being  frozen  in,  could  be  got  at,  they 
would  exhibit  an  amount  utterly  astounding  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  business.  Without  vauntingly  claiming  an  advantage 
for  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  would  certainly  be  doing  nature's  grandest 
outlet  to  the  ocean  an  injustice,  to  admit  that  it  sufiered  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  a  comparison  with  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  time 
it  may  be  used. 

From  these  observations  the  emigrant  or  the  capitalist,  on  his 
way  to  the  west,  may  form  an  idea  as  to  his  best  route.  From  the 
circumstance  of  continuous  water  communication,  the  St.  Law- 
rence has  the  advantage  in  cheapness,  whilst  the  United  States 
routes,  being  partly  by  rail,  have  the  advantage  in  speed.  By  the  St. 
Lawrence  route  the  emigrant's  baggage  costs  him  nothing ;  and 
the  steamer  or  propeller,  which  he  takes  at  Quebec  or  Montreal, 
often  conveys  him  the  entire  distance  to  Chicago  or  other  ports 
without  removal.  He  thus  avoids  the  expense,  harrassments  and 
privations  incident  to  being  cast  forth  with  his  children  and  his 
eflfects  upon  wharves  and  quays,  and  at  railway  stations,  where 
exposure  subjects  his  family  to  disease,  and  every  removal  of  them 
and  his  eflfects  is  attended  with  cost,  and  not  unfrequently  with 
exactions  and  frauds.  The  fare  by  the  New  York  and  Boston 
routes  to  Chicago  is  fixed,  to  emigrants,  at  eleven  dollars,  or  forty- 
four  shillings  sterling,  with  two  dollars  and  fifty  rents  extra  for  every 
one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  baggage.  By  Cincinnati  it  is  ten 
dollars,  or  forty  shillings  sterling,  with  the  same  charge  for  baggage, 
where  the  emigrant  travels  by  rail.  By  the  St.  Lawrence  route  it 
is  eight  dollars,  or  thirty-two  shillings  sterling ;  and  the  charges 
are  proportionate  to  intermediate  ports,  such  as  to  Cleveland  or 
Toledo,  on  Lake  Erie  in  the  States,  or  to  Toronto  or  Hamilton  in 
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Canada.  I  subjoin,  in  a  note,*  the  excellent  instructions  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  Emigrant  Agent  at  Quebec,  to  the  settler.  They 
are  at  once  reliable  and  valuable. 

*FoR  THE  INFORMATION  OF  EMIGRANTS. — Pusseiigers  are  particularly 
cautioned  not  to  part  ivith  their  Skip  Ticket.  There  is  nothing  of  more 
importance  to  emigrants,  on  arrival  at  Quebec,  than  correct  information  on 
the  leading  points  connected  with  their  future  pursuits.  Many,  especially 
single  females,  and  unprotected  persons  in  general,  have  suffered  much  from 
a  want  of  caution,  and  from  listening  to  the  opinions  of  interested  and 
designing  characters  who  frequently  offer  their  advice  unsolicited.  To 
guard  emigrants  from  falling  into  such  errors,  they  should,  immediately  on 
their  arrival  at  Quebec,  proceed  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Agent  fob 
Emigrants,  where  persons  desirous  of  proceeding  to  any  part  of  Canada 
will  receive  every  information  relative  to  the  lands  open  for  settlement, 
routes,  distances,  and  expenses  of  conveyance ;  where  also  laborers, 
artisans,  or  mechanics,  will  be  furnished,  on  application,  with  the  best 
directions  in  respect  to  employment,  the  places  at  which  it  is  to  be  had, 
and  the  rates  of  wages. 

Emigrants  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  drinking  the  water  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  produce  bowel  com- 
plaints in  strangers.  They  should  also  be  careful  to  avoid  exposure  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  dews  and  noxious  vapours  of  night. 
And  when  in  want  of  any  advice  or  direction  they  should  apply  at  once  to 
the  Government  Emigration  Agents  who  will  give  every  information 
required  gratis. 

Emigrants  are  entitled  by  law  to  remain  on  board  the  ship  48  hours 
after  arrival;  nor  can  they  be  deprived  of  any  of  their  usual  accomodations 
and  berthing  during  that  period,  and  the  Master  of  the  ship  is  bound  to 
disembark  them  and  their  baggage  free  of  expense,  at  the  usual  landing- 
place,  and  at  reasonable  hours,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  Provincial  Passenger  Act : 

Notice  to  Captains  of  Passenger  Vessels. — "  And  whereas  incon- 
venience and  expense  are  occasioned  by  the  practice  of  Masters  of  ships 
carrying  passengers,  anchoring  at  great  distances  from  the  usual  landing- 
places  in  the  Port  of  Quebec,  and  landing  their  passengers  at  unreasonable 
hours :  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  all  Masters  of  ships  having  passen- 
gers on  board  shall  be  held  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  land  their  passen- 
gers and  their  baggage  free  of  expense  to  the  ship  passengers,  at  the  usual 
public  landing-places  in  the  said  Port  of  Quebec,  and  at  reasonable  hours, 
not  earlier  than  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  later  than  four 
OF  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  such  ships  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  their  passengers  and  baggage,  be  anchored  within  the  following 
limits  in  the  Baid  Port,  to  wit :  The  whole  space  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 


.4s.  6d.  to  $1  )     „    J  „ 
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The  ocean  line  of  steamers  to  Quebec,  and  to  which  the  Canadian 
Government  has  behaved  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  the  enterprise, 
is  likely  to  produce  a  great  change  in  the  passenger  trade  to 

from  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Charles  to  a  line  drawn  across  the  said 
River  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  Flag-staff  on  the  Citadel  on  Cape  Diamond, 
at  right  angles  to  the  com-se  of  the  said  river,  under  a  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  currency  for  any  offence  against  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Any  offence  against  this  section  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

GovEttXMEXT  EMiGEAnoN  OFFICERS. — At  Montreal,  Mr.  A.  Conlan,  Sub- 
Agent  ;  at  Toronto,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hawke,  Chief  Agent  for  Western  Canada ; 
at  Hamilton,  Mr.  "Willen  Frehauf,  who  will  furnish  emigrants,  on  applica- 
tion, with  advice  as  to  the  routes,  distances  and  rates  of  conveyance,  also 
respecting  the  Crown  and  other  lands  for  sale,  and  will  direct  emigrants 
in  want  of  employment  to  where  it  may  be  procured. 

A  large  number  of  laborers  and  mechanics  are  now  required  on  the 
several  railroads  in  course  of  construction  in  this  Province : 

Laborers 4s.  6d.  to  $1 

Mechanics... 

DOMZSTIC    SERVANTS. 

Housemaids 15s.  to  20s.  )         „     ^, 

Cooks 25s.  to  30s.  [P^'^™^^^^- 

Emigrants  should  remain  about  the  towns  as  short  a  time  as  possible  after 
arrival.  By  their  proceeding  at  once  into  the  agricultural  districts,  they 
will  be  certain  of  meeting  with  employment  more  suitable  to  their  habits  ; 
those  with  families  will  also  more  easily  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
avoid  the  hardships  and  distress  which  are  experienced  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  poor  inhabitants  in  the  large  cities,  during  the  winter  season.  The 
Chief  Agent  will  consider  such  persons  as  may  loiter  about  the  ports  of 
landing  to  have  no  further  claims  on  the  protection  of  Her  Majesty's  Agents, 
unless  they  have  been  detained  by  sickness  or  some  other  satisfactory  cause. 

Wild  Lands  and  Cleared  Farms. — Emigrants  desirous  of  purchasing 
wild  lands  or  homesteads,  will  be  furnished  at  this  Office  with  every  infor- 
mation regarding  the  prices  of  lands  in  the  different  districts,  the  names 
of  the  Agents,  as  also  other  parties  offering  improved  farms  for  sale,  <fec.,  Ae 

Eastern  Townsuips. — Emigrants  proceeding  to  the  Eastern  Townships, 
especially  the  populous  and  flourishing  villages,  Drununondville,  Kingsey, 
Shipton,  and  Melbourne,  and  the  coimty-town  of  Shcrbrooke,  will  proceed 
by  the  regular  steamer  to  Montreal,  and  thence  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Atlantic  Railroad  from  Longueuil  to  Shcrbrooke,  103  miles.  This  district, 
for  its  health  fulness,  cheapness  of  land,  facility  of  access,  and  manufac- 
turing, agricultural  and  commercial  capabilities,  is  particularly  deserving 
of  the  notice  of  emigrants  of  every  class ;  and  where  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  mechanics  and  laborers  of  every  description,  especially  farm- 
servante. 
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America.  Should  a  line  of  steamers  or  propellers  be  established 
to  run  in  connection  with  them  from  the  Western  States,  emigrants 
might  purchase  tickets  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  -which  would 
take  them  two  thousand  miles  into  the  interior  of  America,  with  but 
a  single  transhipment,  and  with  no  greater  inconvenience  than 
might   attend   their  journey  from  their  homes  to  the  ports  of 

Mr.  S.  M.  Taylor,  the  Agent  of  the  British  American  Land  Company, 
Montreal,  will  furnish  intending  settlers  with  full  information,  and  to  whom 
emigrants  proceeding  to  this  section  of  the  Province  are  recommended  to 
apply. 

Bytown  and  the  Ottawa  River  Settlements  : — To  emigrants  requiring 
employment,  or  seeking  locations  for  settlement. 

Owing  to  the  diversion  of  the  route  of  emigrants  proceeding  to  the  "West 
from  the  Ottawa  and  Rideau  Canal  route  to  that  of  the  St.  Lawi-ence,  but  a 
few  emigrants  have  proceeded  during  late  years  to  that  section  of  the 
country :  consequently,  laborers  are  now  much  wanted,  and  the  rates  of 
wages  have  consequently  increased. 

The  lumber  trade  of  the  Ottawa  annually  requires  from  25,000  to  30,000 
men ;  is  now,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  that  great  staple  of  the 
country,  about  to  be  much  extended ;  and  as  almost  all  those  who  transact 
this  business  are  largely  engaged  in  farming,  a  most  favorable  opportunity 
is  now  offered  to  emigrants  to  proceed  to  that  section  of  the  country :  good, 
active  men  will  get,  the  first  year,  from  £2  to  £3  per  month,  Avith  their 
board;  and,  after  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  coun- 
try, and  acquired  the  necessary  skill,  they  will  be  competent  to  earn  the 
highest  wages,  from  £3  10s.  to  £4  per  month,  or  from  £35  to  £40  per 
annum. 

Crown  lands,  and  those  belonging  to  private  individuals,  can  be  obtained 
on  more  reasonable  terms  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Province ;  and 
farmers  receive  the  highest  cash  prices  for  all  the  surplus  produce  they 
may  have  to  dispose  of. 

Route  from  Montreal  to  Bytown,  by  steamer,  daily,  129  miles;  Bytown 
to  Aylmer,  by  land,  9  miles  ;  Aylmer  to  Sand  Point,  by  steamer,  45  miles  ; 
Sand  Point  to  Castleford,  by  steamer,  8  miles ;  Castleford  to  Portage-du- 
Fort,  9  miles  ;  Portage-du-Fort  to  Pembroke,  by  land  and  water,  33  miles. 

Routes,  Distances,  and  Rates  of  Passage. — From  Quebec  to  Montreal, 
180  miles,  by  steamers,  every  day  at  5  o'clock,  through  in  14  hours. 

Steerage.  Cabin. 

Stg.       Cy.        Stg.       Cy. 

By  the  Royal  Mail  Packets, 3s  Od     3s  9d       143      lis  Gd 

By  Tait's  Line.« Ss  Od     3s  9d      lOa      12s  6d 
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departure.  To  tlie  better  class  of  emigrants  it  would  be  a  con- 
venience and  advantage  almost  inestimable.  The  poor,  -who  might 
be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  would  be  saved  a  thousand  pri- 
vations and  difficulties,  arising  from  their  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
or  where  to  go  when  they  are  deposited  on  a  wharf  a  thousand  miles 
from  their  place  of  destination,  and  when  they  are  either  ignorant 
or  deceived  as  to  the  cost  of  a  journey  to  the  West. 

Feom  Montreal  to  Western  Canada. — Daily,  by  the  Royal  Mail  Line 
steamer,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  or  by  railroad  to  Lachine,  at  12  o'clock. 


Distance. 

Deci 

:    fare. 

Cabin 

fare. 

Miles. 

Stg. 

Cy. 

Stg. 

Cy. 

From  Montreal  to 

Cornwall 

78 

53 

'  6s  3d 

lis 

133  9d 

Prescott 

Brockville 

127  I 

139  J 

6s 

7s  6d 

143 

178  6d 

Kingston 

189 

83 

jlOs  Od 

20s 

25s  Od 

Cobourg 

Port  Hope 

292) 

298  f 

12s 

158  Od 

283 

358  Od 

Bond  Head 

Darlington. 

313  ) 

317  f 

14s 

17s  6d 

34s 

42s  6d 

Whitby 

337) 

Toronto 

367  >- 

163 

.20s  Od 

363 

458  Od 

Hamilton 

410  ) 

Detroit 

596 

24s 

'sOs  Od 

563 

$14 

Chicago 

874 

323 

'40s  Od 

80s 

$20 

Passengers  by  this  line  tranship  at  Kingston  to  the  lake  steamers,  and 
at  Toronto  for  Buffalo. 

Daily  by  the  .American  Line  Steamer,  at  1  o^dock,  A.  M. 


Miles. 
From  Montreal  to 

Ogdcnsburgh. 138 

Cape  Vincent 190 

Sacket's  Harbour 242 

Oswego 286 

Rochester 349  ) 

Le-wiston 436  J 

Buffalo 467 

Cleveland 661 

Sandusky 721 

Toledo  and  Mtinroc 975 


Deck  fare. 

Cabin  fare 

Stg. 

Cy. 

Stg. 

Cy. 

6s 

73  6d 

14s 

178  6d 

88 

lOs  Od 

208 

25s  Od 

12s 

15s  Od 

248 

308  Od 

Us 

17s  6d 

263 

32s  6d 

16s 

20s  Od 

303 
343 

378  6d 
42s  6d 

203 

253  Od 

388 

478  6d 

26s 

32s  6d 

— 

— 

28s 

35s  Od 

— 

— 

283 

353  Od 

— 

— 

Passengers  by  this  line  tranship  at  Ogdensburgh  to  the  lake  steamers  for 
Oswego  and  Lewiston. 

The  passengers  for  both  lines  embark  at  the  Canal  Basin,  Montreal. 

Steerage  passage  from  Quebec  to  Hamilton 238  9d 

"  "  "  "  Buffalo 283  9d 
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RAILROADS. 

Qeeat  enterprise  of  Canada  in  relation  to  Railroads. — Impoetancb 
OF  THESE   Roads,   not   only    to   Canada,  but  to  all  America.— Their 

EXTENT,  ROUTES  AND   MODE   OF    CONSTRUCTION,  <fec. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  adopted  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive views  in  promoting  railway  communication ;  and  the  extension 
of  public  aid  to  these  enterprises  has  been,  though  liberally,  wisely 
dispensed.  The  advances  have  been  limited  to  one-half  the  amount 
actually  expended  on  the  works,  and  the  whole  stock  and  resources 
of  the  railways  are  pledged  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  these 
advances,  and  for  interest  upon  them  in  the  meantime. 

Of  these  undertakings  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  the  most 
extensive,  and  will,  when  completed,  be  one  of  the  largest  rail- 
ways in  the  world.     In  length  it  will  extend  1112  miles,  with  a 

From  Hamilton  to  the  Western  States,  by  the  Great  Western 
Railroad. — The  new  short  route  to  the  West. — Trains  leave  HamiltoQ  daily 
for  Detroit,  connecting  at  that  city  with  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  for 
Chicagio. 


Distance. 
Miles. 

To  Dundas 6 

Plamboro' 9 

Paris 20 

Woodstock 48 

Ingersoll 47 

London 76 

Eckford 96 

Chatham 140 

Windsor 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Chicago,  Illinois 465 


186 


Emigrant 

Train. 
Stg.       Cy. 


Os  6d 

2s  Od 
3s  Od 
3s  6d 
4s  9d 
63  Od 
7s  Od 


Os  7^d 

2s  6d 
3s  9d 
4s4^d 
63  Od 
7s  6d 
83  9d 


First  Clas.s 

Train. 
St-.      Cj. 


Is  Od 

3s  8d 

5s  Od 

78  Od 

9s  Od 

14s  Od 


8s  Od  103  Od  20s  Od 
16s  nd20s  0d!44s  Od 


Is  3d 

4s  6d 

6s  3d 

Ss  9d 

13s  3d 

178  6d 

ii 

25s  Od 

55s  Od 


Steamers  leave  Chicago  daily  for  Milwaukie  and  all  other  ports  on  Lake 
Michigan. 

Emigrants  on  arriving  at  Chicago,  if  proceeding  further,  will,  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  H.  J.  Spalding,  Agent  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Company,  receive  correct  advice  and  direction  as  to  route. 

Passengers  for  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana,  must  take  the  route  vid  Buffalo. 
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uniform  guage  of  five  feet  six  inches.  The  entire  capital  of  the 
Company  is  £9,500,000,  and  of  this  £8,084,600  were  subscribed  in 
London  within  the  year  1853.  Its  influence  on  the  course  of  trade 
from  the  great  West  to  the  ocean  will  be  great  and  lasting.  It 
has  already  diverted  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  which  previously 
flowed  through  other  channels  in  the  United  States,  and  its  receipts, 
in  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  were  as  great  as  those  of  the 
Great  "Western  Railway  of  Massachusetts  after  it  had  been  five  years 
in  operation,  the  cost  of  the  two  being  nearly  equal.     It  should  be 

Ottawa  River  axd  Rideau  Canal. — From  Montreal  to  Bytown  and 
places  on  the  Rideau  Canal,  by  steam,  every  evening.  By  Robertson,  Jonee 
«fe  Co.'s  Line. 


Distance. 

Deck  Passengers. 

Miles. 

Stg. 

Cv. 

From  Montreal  to 

Carillon 

54 
66 

2s 
3s 

28  6d 

Grenville 

38  9d 

L'Orignal 

129 

33 

43 

3s  9d 

Bytown 

5s  Od 

Kemptville 

r    :1571 

Merrickvillc 

1175 

Smith's  Falls 

^100 
3  199 

Oliver's  Ferry -l 

I 

6s 

Te  6d 

Isthmus 

g216 

Jones'  Falls 

:2  226 

Kingston 

['=^258j 

Passengers  proceeding  to  Perth,  Lanark,  or  any  of  the  adjoining  settle- 
ments, should  land  at  Oliver's  Ferry,  7  miles  from  Perth. 

Freight  steamers  leave  Montreal  daily  for  Kingston,  Toronto,  and  Ham- 
ilton. 

Passage  to  Kingston 4s.  Stg.         6s.  Cy. 

"  Toronto  and  Hamiltoa 83.    "        lOe.     " 

Throughout  these  passages,  children  under  12  years  of  age  are  charged 
half  price,  and  those  under  3  years  are  free. 

Passengers  by  steamers  from  Quebec  to  Hamilton — Luggage  free  ;  if  by 
railroads,  100  lbs.  is  allowed  to  each  passenger,  all  over  that  quantity  will 
be  charged. 

Tlie  Gold  Sovereign  is  at  present  worth  248.  4d.  Cy. ;  the  English  Shilling 
Is.  3d. ;  and  the  English  Crown-piece  6s.  Id. 
15^  Through  Tickets  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  this  office. 

A.  C.  BUCHANAN,  Chief  Agent 
EinGEATio.v  Department, 

Quebec,  August,  1854. 
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taken  into  account,  too,  that  tlie  American  Railway,  extending  from 
Boston  to  Albany,  embraces  a  district  far  in  advance  of  tlie  Canadian 
line  in  population. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles  of  this  line  are  already 
opened :  292  nailes  from  Portland  to  Montreal,  and  100  miles  from 
Quebec  to  Eichmond.  In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  the 
contractors  are  bound  to  complete  295  miles  more,  and  in  the 
following  year  168  miles. 

When  finished  this  railway  will  present  an  uninterrupted  line 
from  Portland  to  Michigan,  and  the  distance  by  this  route  is  fifty 
miles  less  than  from  New  York,  has  a  uniform  guage  throughout, 
and  will  probably  be  much  the  cheapest  route. 

There  is  another  projected  railway  now  under  contract,  which 
may  properly  be  called  a  continuation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
It  commences  at  the  point  where  the  latter  terminates  at  Fort 
Huron,  crosses  the  peninsula  of  Northern  Michigan  to  Grand 
Haven  on  Lake  Michigan,  thence  there  is  a  steamer  to  Milwaukie, 
and  thence  a  railway  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  From  Portland  to  this 
point  the  distance  throughout  is  only  1200  miles  ;  and,  with  the 
magnificent  water  communication  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lakes,  must  attract  through  Canada  a  large  portion  of  the 
immigration  into  the  Western  States. 

Connected  with  this  railway  there  is  a  work  which,  for  boldness 
of  design  and  difficulty  of  execution,  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the 
world, — the  tubular  bridge  now  in  course  of  construction  across 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal.  It  is  thrown  across  a  navi- 
gable river  two  miles  in  width,  at  a  spot  where  its  course  is  inter- 
rupted by  rapids,  and  where  it  is  exposed  every  year  to  immense 
masses  of  ice,  which  are  dashed  against  it  by  the  impetuosity  of 
the  current.  It  will,  when  completed,  be  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  and  is  another  added  to  the  splendid  conceptions 
of  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  the  first  Engineer  of  the  age.  The 
contract  for  this  bridge  is  £1,400,000. 
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Next  in  importance  to  the  Grand  Trunk  is  the  "  Great 
Western  "  Railway  of  Canada.  It  runs  from  Windsor,  on  the  Can- 
adian side  of  the  Detroit  River,  opposite  the  city  of  that  name, 
to  Niagara  Falls,  where  it  is  connected  by  a  gigantic  suspension 
bridge  thrown  across  the  Niagara  River  two  miles  below  the  falls, 
with  the  system  of  railways  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  run 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  "  tide  water"  of  the  Hudson  River.  It 
is,  apart  from  its  branch  lines,  about  250  miles  in  length,  and  has 
enjoyed  a  success  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  railroad  history  of 
America.  For  the  month  of  April,  1854,  its  receipts  were  £26,135. 
For  the  corresponding  month  in  1855  its  receipts  rose  to  £5*7,684, 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  120  per  cent.  And  whilst  this 
immense  increase  was  taking  place  in  its  traffic,  large  quantities 
of  produce  and  merchandize  were  accumulating  at  both  ends  of  it, 
from  its  inability  to  convey  them.  Passing  through  the  very  garden 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  being  the  connecting  link  between  the  Great 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  the  New  York  Roads  which  ter- 
minate at  the  Niagara  River,  its  success  was  never  problematical ; 
and,  now  that  the  difficulties  incident  to  getting  into  complete  ope- 
ration an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  in  a  new  country,  are 
passed,  its  future  prosperity  must  be  even  greater  than  its  past.  In 
connection  with  it  is  a  railway  from  Hamilton  to  Toronto,  to  be 
opened  early  next  year,  connecting  at  the  latter  place,  at  a  station 
common  to  the  three,  with  the  Grand  Trunk  line,  and  the  "  Onta- 
rio, Simcoe  and  Huron  Railway."  The  latter  traverses  the  country 
from  Toronto  north  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  a  distance  of  90  miles. 

There  are  other  numerous  feeders  running  north  and  south  into 
the  great  arterial  system  that  extends  from  east  to  west  throughout 
the  entire  extent  of  the  Province.  Commencing  from  the  cast, 
there  is  the  '*  Montreal  and  Bytown  Railway,"  which,  with  the 
Ottawa  River,  will  convey  to  European  markets  the  produce  of  a 
basin  80,000  square  miles  in  extent,  abounding  in  forests  of  the 
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finest  timber,  with  ricli  land,  and  great  mineral  wealth.  This 
is  130  miles  in  length,  and  a  j^ortion  of  it  is  already  in  operation. 

Twenty-five  miles  west  of  Montreal  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
crosses  the  Ottawa  River  by  a  bridge  second  only  to  the  Victoria 
Bridge  in  extent  and  grandeur ;  and  immediately  to  the  west  of  this 
a  line  is  contemplated  from  the  City  of  Ottawa  to  Lake  Huron. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  miles  west  of  Montreal  the  Prescott 
and  Ottawa  Railway,  50  miles  in  length,  is  now  in  operation. 

Thirteen  miles  west  of  this  the  Brockville  and  Ottawa  Railway 
falls  into  the  Grand  Trunk,  130  miles  in  length,  and  is  now  in 
course  of  construction. 

One  hundred  and  forty  miles  west  of  Brock\'ille,  at  Cobourg — 
a  very  important  town  on  Lake  Ontario, — the  "  Cobourg  and 
Peterborough  Railway,"  now  in  operation,  is  developing  the 
wealth  of  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  the  Province. 

Seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Cobourg  the  railway  from  "  Port 
Hope"  to  "  Lindsay,"  in  length  36  miles,  is  now  progressing,  and 
will  open  a  back  country  of  great  value. 

The  most  westerly  line  in  Canada,  open  for  trafiic,  halving  a  north 
and  south  direction,  is  the  "  Buffalo,  Brantford,  and  Goderich  Rail- 
way," connecting  Bufi"alo  and  the  State  of  New  York  with  Lake 
Huron  at  Goderich  by  aline  160  miles  in  length.  This  road  saves, 
as  compared  with  the  water  route  by  Lake  Erie  and  the  Rivers 
Detroit  and  St.  Clair,  fully  400  miles.  At  Stratford,  ninety  miles 
west  of  Toronto,  this  railway  crosses  the  Grand  Trunk  line,  and  at 
this  point  divides  the  trafiic  flowing  from  Lakes  Huron  and  Supe- 
rior. Eighty  miles  of  this  line  are  already  in  operation,  and  forty 
miles  more  will  be  opened  immediately. 

A  most  picturesque  and  curiously  constructed  railway,  called 
the  "  Erie  and  Ontario  Railway,"  seventeen  miles  in  length,  runs 
along  the  River  Niagara  from  Chippewa  to  the  town  of  Niagara, 
descending  some  300  feet  in  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles. 
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From  the  city  of  London  to  Port  Stanley,  on  Lake  Eric,  a  rail- 
way is  now  in  progress,  and  will  be  completed  in  the  present  year. 

Of  tlie  "  St.  Lawrence  and  Champlain  "  and  the  "Montreal  and 
New  York,"  which  have  long  been  in  operation,  and  of  many 
other  railways  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  and  which  will 
shortly  be  constructed,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  detail.  The 
amount  already  expended  upon  the  several  railways  alluded  to 
exceeds  £11,000,000  sterling,  or  $54,000,000  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
1856  Canada  will  have  2000  miles  of  fully  equipped  railways, 
which  will  cost  at  least  £18,000,000  sterling. 

The  railways  of  Canada  are  constructed  on  the  most  approved 
engineering  principles,  and  they  are  pronounced  by  Sir  Cusack 
Roney  to  be  equal  to  any  railways  in  Europe,  and  superior  to  any 
other  on  the  American  continent,  their  average  cost  being  about 
£8000  sterling  per  mile.  On  all  these  lines  the  works  are  of  the 
most  solid  and  durable  character,  and  the  Chaudiere  tubular 
bridge,  nine  miles  from  Quebec — the  first  of  its  kind  erected  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic, — is  described,  by  one  of  the  first  American 
engineers  "  to  be  of  such  excellence  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  scientific  men." 


THE  MUNICIPAL  SYSTEM  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

Western  Canada  feels  justly  proud  of  her  municipal  system.  In 
no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  are  there  institutions,  of  a  similar 
kind,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants,  the  intelligence,  nay,  to 
the  very  genius  of  the  people.  They  are  in  short  the  philosophy 
of  their  self-reliance  reduced  to  simple  by-laws.  They  are  the 
people's  common  sense  embodied  in  municipal  regulations.  They 
are  a  wise  admission,  too,  that  the  property  the  people  themselves 
create  they  should  know  how  to  manage ;  that  the  country  they 
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have  won  from  a  wilderness,  and  wliicli  is  marked  witli  tlie  noblest 
achievements  of  tlieir  industry  and  their  fortitude,  they  will  not 
recklessly  run  into  debt,  or  foolishly  involve  in  difiBculties. 

The  first  rural,  or  district  municipalities,  were  established  in 
Upper  Canada  in  1841.  But  prior  to  1849  cities  and  towns 
were  incorporated  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament,  at  the  instance  of 
the  municipalities  interested.  The  powers  granted  to  these  latter 
corporations  were  by  no  means  imiform,  some  having  privileges 
not  granted  to  others,  and  others  again  having  powers  which  over- 
rode the  very  Legislature  which  created  them.  Jealousy  and  con- 
fusion was  the  natural  result.  No  lawyer  could  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  rights  of  an  individual  in  a  single  corporation,  without 
following  the  original  Act  through  the  thousand  sinuosities  of  Par- 
liamentary amendments ;  and  no  capitalist  at  a  distance  could 
credit  a  city  or  town  without  a  particular  and  definite  acquaint- 
ance with  its  individual  history. 

The  statute  of  12  Vic,  cap.  80,  however,  swept  frofti  the 
country  all  these  incongruous  and  inconsistent  corporations.  And 
an  Act,  12  Vic,  cap.  81,  provided  by  one  general  law,  "for 
the  erection  of  municipal  corporations,  and  the  establishment  of 
regulations  of  police,  in  and  for  the  several  counties,  cities,  towns, 
townships  and  villages  in  Upper  Canada." 

The  powers  invested  in  these  corporations  are  exercised  through 
the  medium  of  Councillors,  Eeeves,  and  Aldermen,  who  are  the 
representatives  of  the  people  ;  and  the  various  municipalities  are 
thus  classed:  1st,  Townships;  2nd,  Counties;  3rd,  Police  Vil- 
lages ;  4th,  Incorporated  Villages ;  5th,  Towns ;  6th,  Cities.  Each 
of  these  has  some  powers  and  privileges  in  common  with  the  rest, 
but  the  cities  have  some  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  so  of  the 
towns,  villages,  townships,  and  counties. 

Townships  having  less  than  500  freeholders  and  householders — 
these  beinij  all  elia:ible  to  vote — are  entitled  to  five  Councillors. 
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These  elect  from  among  themselves  their  Chairman  or  presiding; 
officer.  He  is  called  the  Town  Reeve.  If  the  township  have  500 
or  more  freeholders  and  householders  it  is  entitled  to  an  additional 
Councillor,  who  is  called  the  Deputy  Reeve.  If  it  has  a  1000  or 
more  it  is  entitled  to  another  Town  Reeve.  The  qualification 
of  these  officers  is  £100  interest  in  real  property,  and  thev  must 
be  residents  of  the  municipality. 

Incorporated  villages  are  regulated  the  same  as  townships,  the 
number  of  their  Councillors  and  Reeves  being  proportioned  to 
their  population,  the  Reeves  representing  them  in  the  County 
Council  to  which  they  belong,  the  same  as  townships  are  repre- 
sented. Unincorporated  or  Police  villages  vote  in  the  township 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  County  Councils — the  counties  being  an  aggregation  of 
townships,  some  having  as  high  as  eighteen,  and  others  as  low  as 
four — are  composed  of  the  several  Town  Reeves  andDeputy  Reeves 
of  townships.  They  are  presided  over  by  a  Ward-en  who  they 
<^lect  from  among  themselves. 

The  incorporated  towns  are,  for  purposes  of  convenience  at  elec- 
tions, and  a  complete  representation  of  their  interests,  divided  infe) 
sections  or  wards.  Three  Councillors  are  chosen  for  each  ward, 
and  the  Council  is  presided  over  by  a  Mayor,  who  is  chosen  by  th« 
Council  from  among  its  members.  The  qualification  of  Councillors 
is  an  annual  income,  from  real  estate  in  the  municipality,  of  £20, 
or  the  payment  of  an  annual  rent  of  £40.  The  qualification  ot 
voters  is  £5  rent,  or  tho  receipt  of  £5  from  real  estat-e. 

Cities  are  divided  into  wards  the  same  as  towns,  each  of  which 
elects  two  Aldermen  and  two  Councillors,  and  these  elect  their 
Mayor  or  presiding  officer  from  among  the  Aldermen.  Their 
qualification  is,  for  Aldermen,  an  income  of  £40  from  real  estate, 
or  the  payment  of  £80  rent ;  and  for  Councillors,  the  receipt  of 
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£20  rent,  or  the  payment  of  £40.  The  qualification  of  voters  is 
ihe  payment  of  £7  10s.  rent,  or  the  receipt  of  a  similar  amount 
from  real  property. 

The  elections  for  all  the  municipalities  are  held  annually  ;  and 
their  powers  are  exercised  by  means  of  by-laws  which  are  subject 
to  the  revision  of  this  Superior  Courts  of  the  Province  ;  and  i  f 
found  irregular,  or  otherwise  defective,  they  may  be  quashed. 

The  great  feature  in  the  municipal  system  of  Upper  Canada  is 
the  power  granted  to  the  corporations  to  raise  money  for  municipal 
purposes  and  improvements.  The  repayment  of  this  is  secured  by 
a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  municipality  borrowing,  the  general 
government,  under  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund  Act,  in  some 
instances,  guaranteeing  the  payment.  But  all  by-laws  for  the 
creation  of  debts  have  to  be  first  submitted  to  the  people  before 
they  become  valid ;  and  Government  guarantees  are  only  given 
after  a  full  enquiiy  into  the  ability  of  the  municipality  to  pay,  and 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  loan  itself. 

Each  municipality  is  a  corporation  entitled  to  sue,  and  eligible 
to  be  sued.  They  exercise  all  the  rights  and  priviliges  of  appoint- 
ing their  oflScers;  making  public  improvements,  such  as  roadu 
and  bridges ;  constructing  buildings  for  their  municipal  puqioses, 
and  opening  streets  or  roads  for  the  general  convenience  or  the 
general  profit. 

The  county  municipalities  legislate  municipially  for  the  countv, 
taxing  each  township  in  proportion  to  its  assessment,  for  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  all.  The  townships  have  no  powers  beyond 
their  limits,  but  are  represented,  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  the 
County  Councils  by  their  Reeves  and  Deputy  Reeves,  these  being 
proportioned  to  the  population,  and  incidentally  to  the  property 
of  the  township. 

This  system  has  worked  most  admirably  in  Upper  Canada.  It 
has  even  exceeded  the  brightest  anticipations  of  its  originators. 
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It  has  taught  the  people  how  to  conduct  their  own  affairs.  It  has 
furnished  them  indeed  with  a  system  which,  were  they  unhappily 
subjected  to  an  external  agression  sufficient  to  derange  the  gen- 
eral government,  would  enable  them  to  protect  themselves;  to 
raise  money ;  to  carry  on  their  affairs  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  storm 
was  over,  to  settle  down,  without  difficulty,  in  the  quiet  and  vir- 
tuous occupations  of  peace.  It  has,  too,  developed  their  talents, 
and  directed  their  minds  to  the  noblest  of  all  occupations,  namely, 
the  making  their  country  prosperous,  intelligent,  and  contented. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA,  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

Canada  being  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  its  Government  is 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  parent  empire.  Its  Legislature  is  made 
up  of  two  branches.  One,  the  Legislative  Council,  containing  forty 
four  members,  is  intended  to  represent  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
other,  or  House  of  Assembly,  containing  a  hundred  and  thirty 
members,  is  strictly  analagous  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
former  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  the  latter  is  elected  by  the 
[people,  the  franchise  being  nearly  universal,  an  assessed  interest 
of  fifty  pounds  in  lands,  and  a  forty  shilling  freehold,  being  the 
real  estate  qualification  of  voters  ;  and  a  rent  of  seven  pounds  ten 
shillings  in  represented  cities  and  towns,  and  five  pounds  in  rural 
constituences,  being  the  rental  qualification.  Canada  has  a  Gov- 
ernor General,  who  is  also  Governor  General  of  the  other  British 
North  American  Colonies.  He  is  appointed  by  the  British  Min- 
istry, and  represents  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Crown  in  the 
Colonies.  He  has  an  Executive  Council,  or  Ministry,  of  ten,  who 
are  the  heads  of  departments,  and  who  are  directly  responsible  to 
tlio  people  for  their  public  conduct,  being,  as  in  England,  forced  to 
retire  from  office  when  they  fail  to  command  a  majority  in  Parlla- 
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ment.  The  House  of  Assembly  is  elected  for  four  years.  Legis- 
lative Councillors  are  appointed  for  life.  But,  as  in  England,  all 
Inoney  bills  bave  to  originate  in  tbe  Legislative  Assembly  ;  and  all 
(rovernmental  supplies  bave  to  be  approved  of,  and  voted,  by  it. 

Under  tbis  system  of  Government  tbe  Colony  bas  attained  tbe 
prosperity  and  advancement  indicated  in  tbe  course  of  tbis  Essay. 
But  to  really  understand  wbat  good  institutions,  and  tbe  power  of 
self-government,  may  do  for  a  people,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
that  people's  cbaracter  and  training.  Tbe  contrast  between  Can- 
ada and  some  of  tbe  dependencies  of  England, — tbe  Ionian  Islands 
for  example, — is  at  once  striking  and  instructive.  For,  witb  every 
extension  of  tbe  pri\dlege  of  self-government  to  Canada,  England 
bas  diminished  tbe  trouble  of  governing  it.  Tbe  Ionian  Islands, 
on  tbe  contrary,  bave  requited  liberality  and  a  generous  extension 
of  privileges  in  a  very  different  way.  Tbe  difference,  of  course,  is 
attributable  to  tbe  people,  and  tbis  may  render  interesting  a  few 
sentences  on  tbe  reasons  wby  tbe  Canadians  bave  made  a  good  use 
of  tbe  privilege  of  governing  themselves. 

Tbe  people,  I  may  say,  of  all  North  America — I  mean  tbe  descen- 
dants of  tbe  British  race,  and  emigrants  from  Britain — are,  perhaps, 
of  all  others  the  best  trained  to  understand  and  to  enjoy  tbe  benefits 
of  representative  institutions.  Their  habits  of  self-reliance  and  tbe 
necessity  for  combination  to  effect  tbe  simple  purposes  of  existence 
— to  build  tbe  log  but  far  in  tbe  woods  ;  to  "  log"  the  first  acres  of 
gi'ound  cleared  ;  to  throw  a  bridge  over  a  stream,  or  to  clear  a  road 
into  the  forest, — naturally  lead  them  to  respect  skill,  and  to  put 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  talent.  Tbe  leading  spirit  of  a 
"  logging  Jee,"  and  tbe  genius  who  presides  over  tbe  construction 
of  a  barn,  what  more  natural  than  that  they  should  be  elected,  at 
tbe  annual  meeting  of  tbe  neighbourhood,  to  oversee  tbe  construc- 
tion of  bridges,  and  to  judge  of,  and  inspect,  tbe  proper  height  of 
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fences?  And  this  is  tlie  first  legislation  such  a  people  have  to  do. 
The  useful  individual,  too,  in  a  settlement,  who  draws  deeds  and 
wills,  and  settles  disputes  without  law,  and  gives  good  advice 
without  cost,  what  more  natural,  also,  than  that  he  should  be 
selected  by  the  people  he  benefits  by  his  education  and  his  kind- 
ness, to  make  their  laws,  and  to  guard  their  interests  ?  The  Cana- 
dian people,  too,  have  no  tenant  rights,  nor  "  trades  unions  "  to 
secure  higher  wages,  or  to  prevent  too  many  houi-s  work.  Their 
necessities  are  their  orators.  Their  ways  and  means  of  living,  and 
taking  the  best  care  of  what  their  labour  brings  them,  xire  the 
principles  by  which  they  are  governed.  Their  democracy  begins 
at  the  right  end ;  for,  instead  of  weaving  theories  to  control  the 
property  of  others,  they  think  of  but  the  best  means  of  taking  care 
of  their  own.  Need  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  a  people  so 
educated — and  such  has  been  the  universal  education  of  North 
America — should  know  how  to  govern  themselves  ;  should  grad- 
ually rise  from  the  consideration  of  the  afi"airs  of  a  neighbourhood 
to  those  of  a  county  and  of  a  country  ;  that  they  should  have  suflB- 
cient  conservatism  to  guard  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  suffi- 
cient democracy  to  insist  upon  the  right  to  do  so.  And  such  is  a 
true  picture  of  the  Canadian  people.  Their  municipal  system  is  but 
a  small  remove  from  the  leader  of  the  "  lorjging  bee''''  being  elected 
l)uilder  of  the  bridge,  and  their  parliament  is  but  a  higher  class  in 
the  same  school  of  practical  self-government.  Their  being  given  in 
fact  the  entire  control  of  their  own  affairs  was  but  removing  expert 
seamen  into  a  larger  ship  ;  and  Great  Britain  has  but  to  consider,  in 
dealing  with  her  otlier  colonies,  that  the  ship  is  always  adapted  to 
tlie  sailors.  For,  the  understanding  a  people  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  in  giving  them  a  constitution,  than  the  understanding 
liver  so  well  abstract  principles  of  government. 
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(, 'anada,  in  its  present  position  to  Great  Britain,  may  be  look< 
u})on  as  a  married  son.  He  has  a  house  of  Lis  own  to  care  fo 
He  has  his  own  fortune  to  maka  He  has  his  own  children 
look  after  and  to  provide  for.  But  these  children  cling  arour 
their  grandfather  Britain's  knee.  They  hear  his  tale^of  his  glor, 
and  they  are  made  manly.  They  drink  in  his  lessons  of  wisdor 
and  they  are  made  good.  They  are  warmed  with  his  and  the; 
own  forefathers'  patriotism,  and  they  are  prepared,  as  on  a  rece. 
occa.sion,  to  lavish  their  treasures  in  his  support,  and  to  shed  the 
hearts  blood,  if  needs  be,  to  maintain  his  freedom,  and  to  bear  alo 
}iis  honour  I  i 

Such  a  people,  in  a  rich  and  magnificent  country,  cannot  h\ 
Lave  a  ffreat  and  a  grlorious  destinv. 


EGYPT,  AND  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BOOK 
OF  THE  DEAD. 

Read  before  the  Hajnilton  Association,  January  8th,  i8gi. 

BY    H.    B.    WITTON,    ESQ. 

For  ages  the  land  of  Egypt  has  commanded  the  attention  of 
antiquarians,  historians,  warriors,  statesmen  and  travellers.  To  this 
day,  thoughtful  men  of  many  countries  turn  towards  Egypt  a 
longing  lingering  look,  for  since  the  dawn  of  civilization  shed  a 
glimmering  light  upon  the  earth,  in  the  far  background  of  the  picture 
of  man's  doings,  where  all  is  hazy,  indistinct,  and  almost  lost  in  the 
aerial  perspective  of  the  past,  Egypt  shows  a  distinct  if  faint  outline. 
Who  but  has  felt  some  interest  in  that  land  ?  In  youth  we  eagerly 
read  of  Joseph,  and  his  brethren  who  sold  him  as  a  slave  into  Egypt ; 
of  his  eventful  life ;  his  interpretation  of  Pharaoh's  dreams  ;  his 
exaltation  ;  his  provision  against  famine,  and  relief  of  his  family  who 
for  fear  of  hunger  had  gone  down  into  Egypt  to  seek  food.  And 
with  what  zest  we  read  on  how  Joseph  made  himself  known  to  his 
brethren ;  and  how  the  Israelites  settled  in  Egypt  and  increased  in 
numbers,  so  that  they  threatened  to  overrun  the  land  ;  and  how 
Pharaoh,  having  recourse  to  sterner  measures  than  modern  Malthu- 
sians  have  ventured  to  suggest,  commanded  that  the  male  children 
of  the  Israelites  should  be  put  to  death ;  and  further  on  we  read 
how  the  mother  of  Moses,  to  screen  her  child  from  that  cruel  edict, 
hid  him  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  which  she  floated  on  the  Nile,  where 
he  was  found  by  the  King's  daughter,  who  adopted  him  as  her  son  ; 
of  his  sympathy  for  the  wretched,  his  gifts  as  a_  leader  and  lawgiver, 
and  of  the  Israelitish  oppression  and  exodus.  These  nin-atives  are 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory.  We  never  forget  them,  and 
they  whet  the  desire  to  learn  something  of  the  researches  of 
Champollion,  Lepsius,  Petrie  and  the  other  Egyptologists  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Hardly  less  interesting  than  Egypt  itself  is  the  river  by  which  it 
has  been  formed  ;  for  the  saying  of  Herodotus,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  that  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile,  is  literally 
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true.  We  marvel  at  the  Thames  and  Mersey,  as  thronged  highways 
of  modern  commerce ;  at  the  beauty  of  the  Rhine  :  at  the  stretches 
of  the  Amazon  or  St.  Lawrence;  and  at  the  Ganges,  held  in  venera- 
tion as  a  sacred  stream  by  millions ;  but  the  Nile  has  characteristics 
which  are  unique  and  which  surpass  them  all.  Through  that  immense 
region  of  desert  which  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  across 
Africa  and  far  into  Asia,  the  Nile  is  the  only  river  powerful  enough 
to  force  its  way  northwards  from  the  equator  to  the  sea.  Starting 
from  the  mountains  which  skirt  the  great  central  basin  of  Africa,  the 
Nile  traverses  in  all  a  distance  of  four  thousand  miles.  From  the 
confluence  of  the  Blue  and  White  Nile  at  Khartoum  to  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  river  into  the  Mediterranean,  it  extends  over  fifteen 
degrees  of  latitude,  and,  taking  into  accofint  its  numerous  bends, 
runs  in  that  course  about  1800  miles.  A  short  distance  below 
Khartoum  it  receives  one  tributary,  but  after  that,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  it  is  fed  by  neither  stream  nor  brooklet,  as  there  is 
nothing  on  either  hand  but  an  arid  desert.  As  Leigh  Hunt  pictures 
it  in  his  beautiful  sonnet : 

"  It  flows  through  old  hushed  Egypt  and  its  sands, 
Like  some  grave  mighty  thought  threading  a  dream. 
And  times  and  things,  as  in  that  vision,  seem 
Keeping  along  it  their  eternal  stands, — 
Caves,  pillars,  pyramids,  the  shepherd  bands 

That  roamed  through  the  young  world,  the  glory  extreme 
Of  high  Sesostris,  and  that  southern  beam, 
The  laughing  queen  that  caught  the  world's  great  hands. 
Then  comes  a  mightier  silence  stern  and  strong, 
As  of  a  world  left  empty  of  its  throng, 
And  the  void  weighs  on  us  ;  and  then  we  wake, 

And  hear  the  fruitful  stream  lapsing  along 
'Twixt  villages,  and  think  how  we  shall  take 
Our  own  calm  journey  on  for  human  sake." 

From  Khartoum  to  the  sea  the  Nile  falls  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred feet,  "and  as  the  geological  strata  dip  from  south  to  north  the 
higher  up  the  river  the  older  are  the  rocks.  A  thousand  miles  tip 
stream,  the  cataracts  rush  through  Nubian  granite  and  syenite,  while  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  river,  from  Cairo  to  Edfu,  the  rocks  are  of  num- 
mulitic  limestone,  so  called  from  the  myriads  of  coin-like  shells  they 
contain.  The  pyramids  were  built  of  that  limestone.  Further  up 
the  river  than  the  limestone,  but  before  the  granite  region  is  reached, 
is   the    Nubian    sandstone,    which    extends    into    the    desert    for 


thousands  of  miles.  It  was  from  that  sandstone  the  Temples  of 
Upper  Egypt  were  built.  Through  these  rocks  the  Nile  flows  at  an 
average  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  The  valley  through  which  it 
runs  varies  in  width  from  four  to  thirty-two  miles.  Rawlinson 
estimates  the  average  width  of  the  Nile  to  be  a  mile ;  of  the  Nile 
Valley  to  be  seven  miles  ;  and  the  cultivated  breadth  of  the  Valley, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  flanked  with  sand  from  the  desert,  he 
thinks  does  not  exceed  an  average  of  five  miles.  In  places,  the 
banks  are  i,ooo  feet  high,  and  resemble  huge  canal  embankments. 

From  the  Cataracts  to  the  point  just  north  of  Cairo,  where  its 
bifurcation  begins,  the  Nile  from  its  earliest  history  has  undergone 
but  little  change.  Below  that  point  there  has  been  great  change. 
Seven  channels  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers;  and  although  there 
are  still  numerous  small  streams,  there  are  but  two  navigable  chan- 
nels, which  empty  into  the  sea  at  Rosetta  and  Damietta.  The  old 
courses  have  long  been  dry.  From  Cairo  to  the  Mediterranean  the 
low  flat  land  through  which  these  channels  flow,  from  its  similarity  in 
outline  to  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  is  called  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile.  Its  base  is  not  a  straight  line,  as  the  shore  bulges  out 
into  the  sea.  The  extreme  points,  east  and  west  of  the  Delta,  are 
about  three  hundred  miles  apart,  and  from  the  southern  apex  of  the 
Delta  to  the  sea  is  about  one  hundred  miles.  The  point  where  the 
river  forks  is  said  to  have  formerly  been  six  miles  higher  up  the 
stream.  The  course  of  the  mouths  of  the  great  river  is  continually 
changing.  A  fourth  part  of  the  Delta  is  covered  with  shallow  lakes, 
and  the  water  encroaches  towards  the  west. 

The  almost  unexampled  fruilfulness  of  the  Nile  Valley  is  due 
to  the  Egyptian  climate  and  to  the  fertilizing  mud  left  on  the  fields 
after  the  yearly  inundations  of  the  river.  The  tropical  rains  of 
Central  Africa  fall  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  middle  of 
September.  The  Nile,  swollen  by  these  rains,  continues  to  rise 
from  June  till  September,  when  it  remains  stationary  about  a  fort- 
night. In  early  October,  fed  by  melted  snow  from  the  mountains, 
it  rises  again  for  a  few  days  and  reaches  its  highest  level,  after  which 
it  subsides,  at  first  steadily,  and  then  more  rapidly,  till  in  January, 
February  and  March  the  fields  dry  up,  and  at  the  beginning  of  June 
the  river  is  at  its  lowest  level.  At  Cairo  the  average  rise  of  the  Nile 
is  23  or  24  feet,  some  years  it  rises  26  feet,  and  occasionally  but 
22  feet.     In  Upper  Egypt  where  the  river  is  narrower  the  water  rises 


to  a  greater  height.  At  Thebes  it  reaches  .36  feet,  and  at  Syene  40 
feet.  In  the  DeUa,  near  the  sea,  the  average  rise  of  the  water  is 
only  about  4  feet.  The  night  of  the  17th  of  June  is  called  "the 
night  of  the  drop,"  as  according  to  an  old  Egyptian  myth,  a  tear  of 
Isis  falls  into  the  Nile  on  that  night  and  causes  the  river  to  rise. 
Astrologers  profess  to  calculate  with  precision  the  hour  of  the  fall  of 
the  sacred  tear.  At  Cairo,  on  that  night,  a  multitude  throng  the 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  numerous  old  and  ciuious  practices  are 
indulged  in.  From  inscriptions  found  on  ancient  Nile  columns, 
similar  festivals,  it  appears,  were  celebrated  as  early  as  the  14th 
century  before  Christ. 

Besides  the  fertile  lands  along  the  river  there  are  five  Oases  in 
the  desert  beyond  the  Nile  Valley  that  are  fruitful.  Brugsch  says 
these  spots  derive  their  name  from  the  old  Egyptian  word  Wah,  "an 
inhabited  station."  Some  of  these  are  small,  and  most  of  them  are 
thought  to  owe  their  fertility  to  subterranean  communication  with 
the  Nile.  The  Fayum  is  the  largest  Oasis.  It,  however,  has  sur- 
face connection  with  the  Nile.  It  is  an  oval  district  comprising  840 
square  miles,  is  very  fertile,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  great  temple 
called  the  Labyrinth,  which  Strabo  describes,  and  which  Herodotus 
calls  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  ancient  people  of  this  wonderful  valley  of  the  Delta,  and 
of  the  Oases,  are  said  to  have  numbered  eight  millions ;  a  greater 
population  than  they  boast  to-day,  if  the  large  foreign  element  in 
Egypt  be  included.  Modern  historians,  anthropologists  and  philolo- 
gers  have  worked  hard  to  trace  back  the  history  of  man  beyond  the 
old  landmarks,  and  in  some  directions  their  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  success.  Latin  authors  tell  us  something  concerning  the  early 
condition  of  Britain,  France  and  Germany ;  and  the  literature  shew- 
ing what  contributed  to  the  making  of  these  countries  daily  increases. 
Schrader,  and  a  score  of  others,  following  with  untiring  patience  the 
clew  of  language,  have  plodded  their  way  back  to  the  prehistoric 
past,  and  give  an  interesting  picture  of  early  xVryan  civilization.  We 
know  but  little  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  this  Western  world ;  but 
Champlain,  Charlevoix  and  the  English  Voyagers,  will  set  at  rest  the 
future  enquirer  who  attempts  to  follow  the  wave  of  civilization, 
which,  in  the  last  two  centuries,  has  resistlessly  overspread  this  con- 
tinent. But  hitherto,  attempts  to  discover  the  origin  and  descent  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  have  been  futile.     The  sphinx  still  refuses  to 


give  up  her  secret.  Ethnologists  and  philologers  do  not  agree  as  to 
the  afifinities  in  race  and  speech  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
linguists  maintain  that  no  African  race  oppressed  by  tropical  heat, 
has  ever  developed  a  civilization  like  that  of  Egypt ;  and  that  the 
structure  of  the  Egyptian  language  is  Asiatic,  and  close  akin  to  the 
Semitic  languages.  One  philologer  points  out  its  analogies  to  the 
Aryan  tongues.  The  word  Cha??n,  '  black,'  used  by  the  Egyptians  to 
designate  their  country  in  contradistinction  to  the  white  sands  of  the 
desert,  resembles,  it  is  said,  the  old  Indian  sydma,  having  the  same 
meaning  ;  and  gupta  or  kopte,  the  chief  element  in  the  word  Egypt, 
is  akin  to  gupta,  used  as  a  suffix  to  vaisya,  the  designation  of  the 
Indian  agricultural  caste.  Ethnologists  perhaps  incline  to  the  views 
of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  who  believed  they  were  the  offspring  of 
the  Gods,  and  indigenous  to  the  soil.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  XVIII  dynasty  Thothmes  the  third  sculptured 
types  of  races  tributary  to  his  arms;  and  defined  several  types  of  the 
Asiatic  and  African  races  as  sharply  as  they  could  be  portrayed 
to-day.  When  the  structural  affinities  of  the  Egyptian  language  are 
thoroughly  compared  with  those  of  other  tongues,  clearer  light  will 
be  thrown  on  the  subject ;  for  if  language  be  not  an  infallible  racial 
test,  it  generally  decides  a  nation's  ancestry,  as  fairly  as  the  Ephrai- 
mite  was  detected  by  his  sibboleth,  and  as  Peter  the  Galilean  was 
bewrayed  by  his  speech. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Egypt  bursts  on  our  view  at  once  as  a 
highly  civilized  country.  'Like  the  fabled  goddess  who  sprang 
perfect  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  at  her  birth,  Egyptian  civilization 
first  manifests  itself  at  almost  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection.  The 
reign  of  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  ist  dynasty,  is  placed  at  about 
4000  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  only  a  few  hundred  years 
before  the  building  of  the  great  pyramid.  But  behind  him  there 
must  be  a  background  of  ages  of  unrecorded  growth  to  bring  Egypt 
to  that  stage  of  national  life.  For  our  oldest  history  of  Egypt,  apart 
from  the  monuments  and  papyri,  we  are  indebted  to  Alexandria 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  second  of  the  Groeco-Egyptian  Kings,  who 
was  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  literature.  He  gathered  at  his  court  the 
most  famous, men  of  his  time.  Amongst  them  was  at  least  one — 
Euclid  the  Geometrician — who  is  better  known  in  the  world  to-day 
than  he  was  then.  Ptolemy  filled  the  famous  Alexandrine 
Library    with    the    treasures    of    antiquity,     and     caused     to     be 


translated  into  Greek  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  a  work  on  the  reHgion  and  chronicles  of  Egypt. 
For  that  work  he  secured  the  services  of  an  Egyptian  priest  named 
Manetho,  the  beloved  of  Thoth.  It  was  this  Chronicle  of  the 
Egyptian  Kings  which  the  priests  of  Memphis  had  permitted 
Herodotus  to  see.  His  works  have  been  lost,  one  poem  perhaps 
excepted,  and  the  list  of  the  kings  as  imperfectly  transmitted  by 
Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Julius  Africanus.  No  country  has  such 
ancient  records  as  those  of  Egypt.  The  monuments  were  built  to 
defy  time,  and  the  papyri  and  embalmed  dead,  by  the  dry  climate 
and  desert  sands,  are  hermetically  sealed  against  decay.  As  Prof. 
Whitney  says  :  "  The  oldest  writings  by  man  are  held  by  dead  hands 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile."  But  with  these  advantages  there  remains 
a  wide  gulf  between  Egyptologists  regarding  Egyptian  chronology. 
From  1842  till  his  death  in  1884,  Lepsius  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Egyptology,  and  made  a  methodical  comparison  of  the  lists 
of  Manetho  with  the  ancient  monuments  and  papyri,  especially  with 
a  papyrus  at  Turin,  which  is  in  fragments  from  age,  and  is  held  in 
high  repute.  The  chronology  adopted  by  Lepsius  has  not  escaped 
criticism,  although  with  minor  modifications  it  has  been  widely 
adopted.  He  places  the  age  of  Menes,  of  the  First  Dynasty,  at 
3892  B.  C,  and  the  end  of  the  XXX  Dynasty,  the  closing  reign  of 
the  Persian  kings,  at  345  B.  C.  The  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantian  and 
Mohammedan  periods  of  Egyptian  rule  which  followed  are  not  in 
dispute. 

Difference  of  opinion  regarding  Egyptian  chronology  has  mainly 
arisen  in  this  way.  Some  scholars  regard  the  kings  given  in  the  list 
of  Manetho  as  reigning  in  succession,  and  take  the  sum  of  their 
collective  reigns  to  be  the  true  time  elapsed  from  the  first  to  the 
last  on  the  list.  Others  contend  that  several  of  the  kings  mentioned 
reigned  in  different  parts  of  Egypt  at  the  same  time,  and  must  be 
reckoned  as  contemporaries  to  rightly  compute  the  time  covered  by 
all  the  dynasties.  It  is  not  strange  that  knowledge  concerning 
Egypt  is  incomplete,  as  it  was  only  to  the  last  generation  of  scholars 
that  Egyptian  records  ceased  to  be  sealed  books.  The  burning  of 
the  Alexandrine  libraries  and  theextinctionof  the  priesthood  destroyed 
the  old  learning.  The  written  speech  of  the  Egyptians  was  changed 
and  carried  on  in  Greek  characters,  with  half-a-dozen  of  the  old 
letters  for  sounds  the  Greek  alphabet  could  not  express,  and,  known 


as  the  Coptic,  that  language  survived  as  a  living  language  amongst  a 
small  school  of  priests  until  last  century. 

Egyptian  writing  is  of  three  kinds,  called  Hieroglyphic,  Hieratic 
and  Demotic.  The  Hieroglyphics  were  cut  in  stone,  or,  for  sacred 
purposes,  depicted  in  outline  on  vestments  and  papyri.  They  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  grammata  hieroglyphica — letters  sacred  sculp- 
tured. The  two  other  forms  of  writing  are  cursive  and  quicker 
methods  of  conventionally  representing  the  older  characters.  The 
Demotic,  the  younger  of  the  two  systems,  does  not  appear  in  use 
till  the  ninth  century  B.  C.  From  cursory  inspection,  the  monu- 
ments and  writings  were  found  to  shew  a  variety  of  Hieroglyphic 
characters,  and  closer  scrutiny  proves  that  they  are  even  more  than 
was  suspected.  A  Leipzig  publishing  firm  keep  in  stock  for  Egyptian 
printing  a  font  of  1479  different  Hieroglyphic  signs.  They  include 
representations  of  divinities,  men,  women,  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
insects,  and  forms  of  the  chief  objects  before  the  eyes  in  Egyptian 
life 

With  such  a  bewildering  variety  of  signs,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
Egyptian  writing  for  centuries  was  thought  to  be  a  form  of  picture- 
writing  only  ;  and  that  its  characters  were  supposed  to  be  ideographic 
and  not  phonetic.  Prof.  Mahaffy,  in  one  of  his  essays,  shews,  with 
his  usual  ability  and  force  of  illustration,  how  transition  from  the 
lower  form  of  picture-writing  may  advance  to  the  suggestion  of 
abstract  ideas,  by  depicted  objects  of  sense  ;  and  may  further  become 
a  conventional  alphabet  to  symbolize  sounds,  and  set  in  train  those 
faculties  of  our  intellectual  and  emotional  nature,  which  a  clever 
writer  by  his  pen  has  the  power  to  excite.  It  was  after  a  time 
learned  that  figurative,  ideographic  and  phonetic  signs  are  all  found 
in  hieroglyphic  writing.  How  this  discovery  was  made  is  an  inter- 
esting story. 

In  1799  ^  French  officer  of  artillery,  when  .digging  a  trench  in 
Fort  St.  Julien,  at  Rosetta,  found  a  block  of  black  basaltic  granite,  on 
which  was  a  trilingual  inscription.  He  was  not  heedless  of  his  treas- 
ure trove,  for  his  General  had  brought  with  the  army  the  best  artists 
and  savants  of  France,  expressly  to  describe  the  antiquities  uf  Egypt. 
Their  description  filled  twenty-two  immense  folio  volumes  sold 
at  $1,000.  It  was  the  grandest  work  of  its  day,  and,  though  in  pan 
superseded,  remains  one  of  the  great  books  of  the  world.  Nelson 
rudely  awoke  Napoleon  from  his  dream  of  Eastern  cni])irc,  and  after 


the  army  on  whom  "  forty  centuries  looked  down  "  had  retreated, 
the  Rosetta  stone  was  sent  in  1802  by  Hamilton  to  England,  where 
it  remains  in  the  British  Museum.  On  the  face  of  the  stone  is  in- 
scribed in  Greek,  in  Eemotic,  and  in  Hieroglyphic  characters,  the 
decree  of  the  priests  of  Memphis  after  their  coronation  of  Ptolemy 
the  Illustrious,  with  the  double  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  at 
Memphis,  in  the  temple  of  Ptah,  200  years  B.  C.  Porson  and 
Heyne  made  out  the  Greek  text  of  the  inscription,  and  in  1802 
DeSacy,  the  French  Orientalist,  and  Ackerblade,  a  Swede,  who  un- 
derstood Coptic,  analyzed  some  of  the  names  in  the  Demotic  text. 
Young,  the  physicist,  best  known  by  his  theories  concerning  light, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  in  1815,  a 
supposed  translation  of  the  Hieroglyphic  text.  He  and  Champol- 
lion  worked  simultaneously^  though  by  different  methods,  but  the 
brilliant  Frenchman  carried  his  system  beyond  the  point  at  which 
Young  rested.  Young,  however,  independently  discovered  that  the 
cartouches  or  lines  surrounding  some  of  the  signs,  contained  the 
proper  names  of  Kings.  The  truth  of  that  had  been  suspected  by 
Zoega,  a  Dane.  Young's  greater  discovery  was  that  the  figures  with- 
in those  lines  represented,  not  ideas,  but  sounds.  That  was  the 
hinge  on  which  the  secret  turned.  Champollion  hoped  this  might 
some  day  be  found  true,  yet  was  not  sure  but  such  hope  might  turn 
out  to  be  an  illusion.  In  1814,  only  a  year  before,  he  wrote  : — "  My 
"  studies  day  by  day  strengthen  the  flattering,  though  perhaps  illu- 
"  sive  hope,  that  from  those  tablets  on  which  Egypt  represented 
"  only  material  objects,  will  yet  be  recovered  the  sounds  of  the  lan- 
"guage  and  the  expression  of  Egyptian  thought."  Champollion  was 
on  the  threshold  of  discovery,  but  Young  was  the  first  to  cross  into 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  The  credit  given  to  him  by  Sharpe,  the 
Egyptologist,  can  hardly  be  gainsayed  : — "  It  is  to  this  stone,  with  its 
"  three  kinds  of  letters,  and  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  Dr.  Young, 
"  that  we.  now  owe  our  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics.  The  Greeks 
"and  Romans,  who  might  have  learned  how  to  read  this  kind  of 
"  writing  if  they  had  wished,  seem  never  to  have  taken  the  trouble 
"  and  it  was  left  for  an  Englishman  to  unravel  the  hidden  meaning 
"after  it  had  been  forgotten  for  thirteen  centuries."  It  was  not  till 
December,  17th,  1822,  that  Champollion  read  to  the  Academy  his 
celebrated  paper,  published  under  the  title  of  "A  letter  to  M. 
Dacier."     He  was  an  excellent  Coptic  scholar,  and  in  his  later  years 


was  so  familiar  with  the  demotic  characters  that  notes  for  his  own 
use  were  often  written  with  that  alphabet.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
these  notes  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  French  Academician,  who  pub- 
lished them  as  an  original  Egyptian  text  of  the  Antonine  period.  In 
his  paper  at  the  Academy,  he  gave  readings  of  many  names,  and  of 
some  other  words,  and  shewed  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet  to  be 
phonetic,  and  in  some  cases  syllabic.  On  the  same  night  of  his 
reading  at  the  Academy,  the  discoveries  announced  in  his  paper  were 
communicated  to  Louis  XVIII,  who,  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  sent 
Champollion  a  snuff-box  on  which  was  the  royal  monogram  set  in 
diamonds.  That  was  a  princely  gift ;  though  one  he  more  highly 
prized  came  in  the  words  of  Chateaubriand  :  "  His  discoveries  will 
"  have  the  durability  of  the  immortal  monuments  he  has  made 
"  known  to  us." 

All  the  signs  used  in  Hieroglyphic  writing  are  pictures  good  or 
bad  of  actual  objects.  A  sign  may  stand  alone  as  a  picture  to 
represent  the  object  meant,  or  it  may  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  which  is  the  phonetic  name  of  an  object.  Signs  are  also  used 
figuratively.  A  circle  means  the  sun  ;  and  figuratively  it  means  a 
day ;  a  vase  tilted  so  that  liquid  is  pouring  from  it  signifies  a  priest ; 
the  ostrich  feather  means  justice,  and  the  leg  of  a  man  in  a  trap 
means  deceit.  Another  use  for  signs  is  as  "  determinatives."  That 
u.se  is  common  mostly  after  proper  names.  Thus  the  names  of 
birds  are  followed  by  the  picture  of  a  bird ;  of  fur  bearing  animals 
by  a  figure  shewing  a  bit  of  the  pelt  of  an  animal  and  its  tail.  But 
in  all  inscriptions,  most  of  the  signs  are  phonetic,  and  the  sign  for 
each  sound  is  some  familiar  object.  Thus  moulag  is  the  Egyptian 
word  for  owl,  and  an  owl  is  the  sign  for  the  w  sound,  the  first  sound 
in  the  name  of  that  bird.  Some  signs  represent  syllables,  as  the 
crux  ansata,  the  handled  cross,  in  ankh,  life.  Rawlinson  says  there 
are  at  least  a  hundred  signs  of  this  kind.  Numbers  from  one  to 
nine  are  written  with  a  short  vertical  stroke  -for  each  digit,  those 
from  four  to  nine  being  written  in  two  rows,  one  over  the  other. 
Occasionally  Hieroglyphic  writing  is  found  in  vertical  columns,  but 
it  is  generally  in  horizontal  lines,  to  be  read  from  left  to  right  if  the 
signs  face  to  the  left,  and  from  right  to  left  if  they  face  to  the  right ; 
addition  of  a  pointed  ellipse,  an  open  mouth  means  the  sign  is  used 
phonetically. 

The   grammatical    structure   of  the    language  has  been   partly 


unravelled.  The  article  is  declined,  and  substantives  and  adjectives 
form  their  plural  by  adding  an  additional  letter.  Pronouns  are  used 
independently,  or  as  suffixes  to  the  verb.  The  first  person  of  the 
verb  is  distinguished  by  a  sign  representing  the  figure  of  a  man 
speaking.  Heine  said  it  was  fortunate  that  the  Romans  learned 
Latin  in  their  cradles,  for  had  they  learned  that  language  as  he  did, 
they  could  never  have  found  time  to  conquer  the  world.  Taking 
into  account  the  number  of  signs  with  which  this  language  is  written, 
and  that  they  may  be  used  in  a  representative,  symbolic,  determina- 
tive, or  phonetic  sense,  and  that  sounds  of  the  phonetic  alphabet 
have  more  than  one  sign,  may  we  not  paraphrase  Heine's  words, 
and  say,  had  the  Egyptians  not  learned  their  language  in  their 
cradles,  they  could  never  have  found  time  to  build  the  pyramids 
and  make  their  valley  the  garden  of  the  earth. 

The  efforts  of  Young,  ChampoUion  and  their  coadjutors  have 
been  followed  by  success.  Starting  as  they  did,  and  within  the  life- 
time of  living  men,  to  examine  a  dozen  signs,  which  they  conjectured 
might  be  phonetic  symbols  of  an  ancient  alphabet,  these  earnest 
men  were  pathfinders  who  broke  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  ancient  nations. 
How  long  Hieroglyphic  writing  was  in  use  none  can  say.  One  of 
the  Oxford  museums  has  a  monument,  thought  to  date  from  the 
second  dynasty.  That  may  admit  of  doubt,  but  monuments  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  incontestably  shew  that  this  form  of  writing  has 
existed,  at  least,  for  3000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
literature  to  which  that  language  is  ihe  key  remains  in  great  part  on 
the  walls  of  Egyptian  Temples,  Pyramids  and  Tombs,  and  on  the 
cerements  and  papyri  buried  with  the  dead.  The  large  number  of 
Egyptian  books  stored  in  the  museums  and  libraries  of  Alexandria, 
when  the  Ptolemies  made  that  city  the  most  renowned  seat  of  learn- 
ing in  the  ancient  world,  in  successive  tumults,  were  destroyed  by 
Roman,  Mohammedan,  and,  I  fear  it  must  be  added,  by  Christian 
hands. 

During  the  last  half  century  men  of  ability  and  learning  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  history.  They  have 
worked  assiduously,  and  have  garnered  their  treasures  where  they 
will  be  safely  kept  and  can  be  freely  studied.  Even  the  Nile  mud 
has  had  to  yield  up  monuments  and  cities  buried  so  many  ages  that 
their  names  were  forgotten.     Some  of  the  shadowy,  half  mythical 


personages  of  the  older  historians,  their  later  brethren  by  the  force 
of  their  genius  and  persistency  of  their  industry,  have  made  as  real 
to  us  as  Julius  Caesar  or  William  the  Conqueror.  We  can  follow 
their  actions,  call  up  a  mental  picture  of  the  world  they  lived  in  and 
pass  our  judgment  on  their  motives.  Their  most  sacred  haunts,  the 
interiors  of  their  temples  and  mausoleums,  shrouded  for  ages  in 
silence  and  darkness,  have  re-echoed  to  the  footstep  of  the  intrusive 
unhallowed  stranger,  and  have  revealed  their  beauty  to  the  flash  of 
the  magnesium  wire  and  the  lightning  rapidity  of  modern  photo- 
graphy. But  it  is  hard  to  make  the  events  of  a  score  of  centuries 
march  before  the  mental  vision  in  consecutive  course,  and  harder 
to  describe  the  development  through  long  ages  of  the  inner  and 
spiritual  life  of  a  gifted  people.  The  night  of  Egyptian  darkness  was 
long,  and  the  darkness  was  a  thick  darkness,  to  be  felt.  The  dawn 
has  indeed  broken,  and  we  have  glimpses  of  a  civilization  whose 
very  magnificence  almost  staggers  our  belief.  But  the  most  skilful 
historian  can  give  only  a  faint  sketch,  with  many  a  broken  line,  of 
these  long  ages,  and  we  can  never  hope  to  enjoy  as  complete  a  pic- 
ture of  Egypt  as  Gibbon  gives  us  of  declining  Imperial  Rome. 

One  striking  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Egyptians  was  their 
care  of  their  dead.  To  understand  whence  that  care  arose,  we  must 
know  their  views  of  the  constitution  of  man.  Dr.  Maspero,  an 
authority  on  these  questions,  says  the  Egyptians  regarded  every 
human  being  as  consisting  of  the  body ;  the  Ka,  or  double  of  the 
body ;  the  Soul,  Bi^  represented  as  a  hawk  with  a  human  head ;  and 
the  Khoo,  the  "  Luminous,"  a  spark  from  the  fire  divine.  The  Dr. 
further  says  that  the  Egyptians  also  believed,  that  if  left  to  them- 
selves after  death  any  or  all  of  these  component  parts  of  a  human 
being  might  pass  into  dissolution,  when  the  man  would  die  a  second 
time,  be  annihilated.  Their  piety  to  their  ancestors  averted  that. 
Embalming  preserved  the  body,  and  prayers  and  offerings  saved 
the  other  constituent  elements  of  the  human  being  from  second 
death. 

In  Egypt  embalming  of  the  dead  was  a  profession,  and  the 
fraternity  were  so  jealous  of  their  rights  that  the  services  of  the 
proper  functionary  of  the  district  had  to  be  secured  in  each  case  of 
death.  During  the  long  [)criods  of  Egyptian  history,  new  drugs 
and  processes  were  discovered,  but  the  end  aimed  at — the  preserva- 
tion of  the  body  from  decay — remained  the  same.     The  late  Dr. 


Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  says  the  early  embahners  in  their 
practice  depended  on  salt,  wax  and  wine.  In  the  middle  empire 
naphtha  and  bitumen  were  used,  and  later,  as  the  art  declined, 
cheaper  substances  were  relied  on.  The  time  of  embalming  oc- 
cupied about  70  days,  which  were  spent  by  the  family  as  days  of 
fasting  and  mourning.  After  the  antiseptic  preparations  were 
finished,  a  plate  on  which  was  engraved  the  mystical  eye  was  placed 
on  the  body ;  amulets  were  strung  upon  the  neck ;  and,  as  the 
heart  was  the  seat  of  life,  the  sacred  scarab^us,  with  special  signs 
and  ceremonies,  was  placed  over  the  heart.  The  body  was  then, 
enwrapped  in  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  of  linen,  on  the  outer  ban- 
dage of  which  a  scribe  wrote  the  name  of  the  deceased,  sometimes 
adding  his  age  at  death,  and  the  year  of  the  King's  reign  when  death 
happened,  and  the  mummy  was  then  ready  to  be  encased.  The 
cost  of  embalming,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  from  $100  to 
$1,200. 

Not  the  least  singular  of  the  charms  for  adornment  of  the  dead 
was  the  sacred  beetle,  the  scarabseus,  placed  over  the  region  of  the 
heart.  In  Egyptian  its  name  was  kheper,  a  word  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  khepra,  "  to  become,"  and  it  was  made  the  emblem  of 
earthly  life  and  of  the  changes  of  man  in  the  life  to  come.  The 
original  of  these  singular  adornments,  the  common  black  beetle  of 
Egypt,  lays  its  eggs  on  the  brink  of  the  Nile,  surrounds  them  with 
dirt,  rolls  the  ball  up  the  steep  river  bank  beyond  reach  of  the  inun- 
dation, to  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and,  leaving  them  to  mature  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun  to  perpetuate  its  race,  dies  in  peace  at  its  appointed 
time.  This  industrious  little  creature  the  Egyptian  priests  choose  as 
their  emblem  of  creative  power  and  of  immortality.  It  was  made  a 
hieroglyphic  sign,  meaning  "to  be"  and  "to  transform."  Miss 
Edwards  says  : — "His  portrait  was  multiplied  a  millionfold,  sculptu- 
"  red  over  the  portals  of  temples,  engraved  on  gems,  moulded  in 
"pottery,  painted  on  sarcophagi  and  the  walls  of  tombs,  worn  by  the 
"  living,  buried  with  the  dead." 

The  scarab  is  the  symbol  of  duration,  and  to  wear  one  was  a 
preservative  from  death.  Around  this  primary  idea  a  thousand 
conceits  clustered,  and  as  charms  they  were  used  without  limit. 
Scarabs  or  conventional  representations  of  them,  scarseboids,  were 
cut  out  of  schists  and  many  other  materials,  and  of  all  sizes.  They 
were  glazed  and  colored  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  fashion 
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of  the  times.  Their  study  has  become  a  fascinating  and  instructive 
branch  of  Egyptian  Archaeology.  Mr.  Petrie,  in  a  volume  published 
a  few  months  ago,  gave  exquisite  drawings  of  more  than  2,300 
specimens.  He  has  given  only  such  as  bear  the  names  of  Kings  and 
private  persons ;  but  the  best  specimens  of  the  great  Egyptian 
Museums  are  in  his  book.  All  the  dynasties,  and  most  of  the 
Monarchs  of  the  dynasties,  are  represented  and  classified  in  chron 
ological  order.  It  behooves  us  not  to  be  altogether  heedless  of  scarabs, 
for  has  not  Miss  Edwards,  with  great  mock  gravity,  in  an  appreciative 
review  of  Mr.  Petrie's  book  given  warning  that  "  Civilized  mankind 
"  is  divided  into  those  who  care  for  scarabs  and  those  who  do  not. 
"  The  former  are  a  select  minority ;  the  latter  are  dwellers  in  outer 
"darkness,  and  so  ignorant  that  they  are  even  ignorant  of  their 
"  ignorance." 

The  same  solicitude  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  dead 
body  was  given  to  its  place  of  sepulture.  To  the  Egyptians  the 
homes  of  the  dead  were  more  important  than  the  homes  of  the 
living.  A  dwelling  house  for  the  living  was  but  a  resting  place 
which  was  unimportant,  and  its  structure  might  be  inexpensive  and 
mean.  The  place  of  sepulture  for  the  dead  was  an  eternal  abode,  of 
superlative  importance,  and,  like  the  temples  of  the  gods,  could  not 
be  made  too  costly  or  too  elegant.  Crushed  by  the  tooth  of  time, 
and  showered  over  by  the  sands  of  the  desert,  Memphis,  the  glory 
of  ancient  Egypt  and  seat  of  her  early  Kings,  so  utterly  perished 
that  its  very  place  of  existence  was  in  dispute,  till  the  shovel  of  the 
modern  explorer  revealed  its  site  beyond  doubt.  But  the  tombs  of 
its  adjacent  necropolis  exist  in  hundreds,  and  amongst  them  stands 
the  great  pyramid,  a  marvel  of  what  Egyptian  art  produced  5,000 
years  ago,  and  which  in  our  days  of  colossal  structures,  Ferguson, 
the  historian  of  architecture,  says,  remains  the  first  building  in  the 
world.  According  to  the  best  Egyptologists,  an  Egyptian  tomb,  be- 
sides being  a  resting  place  for  the  body,  had,  to  include  rooms  for 
the  soul,  which  were  closed  on  the  day  of  burial,  and  which  it  was 
sacrilege  to  afterwards  enter;  a  reception  room  of  the  Double,  where 
friends  of  the  deceased  and  the  priest  brought  their  offerings;  and  a 
passage  connecting  the  two.  The  reception  room  accessible  by 
friends  was  sometimes  above  ground.  Much  variety  in  tombs,  ac- 
cording to  the  place  of  burial  and  station  of  the  deceased,  was 
permissible,  but  the  general    features  of  construction    carried    out 
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were  the  same  in  all,  and  every  Egyptian,  according,  to  the  national 
beliefs,  was  theoretically  entitled  to  such  an  eternal  dwelling.  But 
theory  and  practice,  like  faith  and  works,  often  differ,  and  the  typi- 
cal Egyptian  tomb  was  virtually  for  only  the  wealthier  dead.  Mas- 
pero  gives  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  lot  of  the  poor.  The  funeral 
rites  once  over  they  were  disposed  of  in  ransacked  tombs,  or  hud- 
dled en  masse  in  shallow  pits  in  the  sand,  and  covered  only  with 
their  bandages  or  a  few  palm  branches.  A  pair  of  sandals  of  paint- 
ed card-board  or  plaited  reeds,  a  staff  and  a  simple  ring,  the  toy 
image  of  some  favorite  god,  a  mystic  eye  or  scarab,  and  a  cord 
twisted  round  one  of  the  limbs  to  protect  from  necromancy — such 
were  the  funerary  trappings  of  the  pauper  dead. 

The  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  tombs,  the  pyramids,  have  called 
into  existence  a  hterature  of  their  own.  More  than  thirty  volumes 
aim  to  shew  the  purpose  for  which  these  massive  structures  were 
built ;  and  in  addition  to  books,  there  are  magazine  articles  and 
pamphlets  without  number,  written  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 
The  conjectures  of  these  writers  are  numerous  and  some  of  them 
fanciful.  It  is  contended  that  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  Khufu,  the 
great  pyramid,  454  ft.  high  and  750  ft.  wide,  divinely  reveals  a  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  for  the  human  race,  and  for  all  time. 
Another  thinks  that  they  were  granaries  to  provide  against  famine, 
and  another  that  they  were  astronomical  observatories.  The  best 
Egyptologists,  however,  stand  aloof  from  such  theories.  They  agree 
that  the  66  pyramids  found  in  Egypt  were  tombs  and  were  built  for 
no  other  purpose.  The  nature  of  Kings,  their  souls,  bodies,  and 
whole  constituent  parts,  were  not  supposed  to  differ  from  those  of 
other  men,  and  their  royal  tombs,  the  pyramids,  like  other  tombs, 
contain  a  chapel,  passage,  and  sacred  vault.  They  differ  greatly  in 
size,  as  the  smallest  is  only  30  ft.  high,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
why  the  Pharaohs,  during  the  thirteen  centuries  in  which  these 
tombs  were  built,  should  have  chosen  sepulchres  of  such  different 
proportions. 

In  constructing  their  tombs,  when  space  permitted,  the  chapel 
was  built  over  the  vault,  and  a  shaft  connecting  the  two  was  sunk, 
sometimes  in  front  of  the  tomb  door,  and  sometimes  into  a  corner  of 
of  one  of  its  chambers.  In  instances  the  chapel  was  built  apart 
from  the  tomb,  and  occasionally  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it. 
It  was  into  the  chapel  that  on  feast  days  relatives,  friends  and  priests 
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brought  offerings,  and  placed  a  repast  on  the  offering  table,  of  which, 
after  the  living  had  departed,  the  double  was  supposed  to  partake. 
But  those  recently  dead  were  found  to  engross  most  of  the  attention 
of  the  living,  and  when  action  was  taken,  similar  to  that  our  forefa- 
thers used  to  take  in  our  own  Christian  times  by  establishing  found- 
ations to  have  such  ceremonies  performed  by  the  priesthood,  it  only 
put  off  a  little  further  the  day  of  forgetfulness  and  consequent  an- 
noyance to  the  dead,  whose  double  might,  it  was  thought,  through 
such  neglect,  be  reduced  to  seek  food  from  the  garbage  of  the  town. 
To  obviate  such  a  calamity  recourse  was  had  to  painted  and  sculp- 
tured representations  of  offerings  in  lieu  of  the  offerings  themselves. 
At  first  decorations  were  confined  to  the  chapel  of  the  tomb,  but 
afterwards  on  the  vaults  pictures  were  painted  and  passages  were  in- 
scribed from  the  Book  of  the  Dead  and  from  other  works,  intended 
to  strengthen  the  soul  during  its  probation  in  the  other  w^orld.  This 
practice  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  early  dynasties.  The  inner 
walls  of  some  of  the  pyramids  are  covered  with  inscriptions.  At  a 
later  date  such  texts  were  written  upon  sarcophagi,  and  on  some  of 
the  early  tombs  whole  chapters  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead  are  in- 
scribed. Later  on  still,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
B.  C,  these  books  of  the  dead  were  written  on  papyri  attached  to 
the  person  of  the  mummy,  placed  between  the  folds  of  the  banda- 
ges, or  laid  near  the  cofifin. 

A  fair  general  view  of  ancient  Egyptian  literature  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  "  Records  of  the  Past,"  a  series  of  volumes  published 
in  London  and  edited  by  Birch,  Renouf,  Sayce  and  other  scholars 
of  reputation.  The  Book  of  the  Dead  is,  however,  the  most  inter- 
esting volume  of  Egyptian  literature  as  yet  discovered.  As  early  as 
1805  M.  Cadet  published  "  A  figured  copy  of  a  roll  of  paper  found 
at  Thebes  in  the  tomb  of  a  King,"  and  made  some  curious  specula- 
tions concerning  its  contents.  Other  copies  followed,  the  chief  of 
which  was  "  Das  Todtenbuch  der  .Egypter  nach  don  hieroglyphischen 
papyrus  in  Turin^  1842."  The  edition  by  Lepsius  contained  165 
chapters,  and  he  was  likely  the  first  modern  editor  who  understood 
the  text.  Every  museum  of  note  in  Europe  has  now  a  copy  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  and  numerous  fac  similes  have  been  published. 
But  no  single  papyrus  hitherto  found  contains  all  the  chapters  of  the 
book,  and  the  Congress  of  Orientalists,  held  at  London  in  1874, 
commissioned  M.  Naville,  a  distinguished  scholar,  to  j)repare  a  com- 
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plete  text  of  the  whole  book.  M.  Naville  confined  his  attention  to 
MSS.  of  the  time  of  the  XVIII-XX  dynasties,  and  pubhshed  ac- 
cording to  the  canons  of  modern  criticism,  a  text  from  papyri  of 
that  period.  After  carefully  studying  26  papyri  of  the  British 
Museum,  17  in  Paris,  5  in  Leyden,  5  in  Berlin,  and  many  kept  in 
other  museums,  as  well  as  the  inscriptions  at  Thebes,  his  work  was 
published  in   1886.     It   contains    186   chapters,    and   costs   about 
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A  few  months  ago  the  trustees  of  the  British  Musuem  published 
mfac  simile  a  papyrus  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  I  have  pleasure  to 
submit  it  for  the  inspection  of  the  Hamilton  Association.  It  was 
executed  for  an  Egyptian  named  Ani,  a  scribe,  and  director  of  the 
granaries  of  the  Lords  of  Abydos.  Like  other  copies,  it  does  not 
contain  all  the  chapters,  but  is  illustrated  in  a  finer  manner  than  most 
other  copies  are,  and  the  175th  chapter,  it  is  said,  has  not  before 
been  issued  in  so  complete  a  form.  Mr.  le  Page  Renouf  has  written 
an  able  introduction,  and  gives  a  full  translation  of  many  of  the  more 
interesting  passages.  For  reasons  assigned  at  length  by  Mr.  Renouf, 
the  date  of  the  papyrus  is  referred  to  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ.  No  copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  is  found 
on  any  papyrus  before  the  XVIII.  dynasty,  although,  as  has  been 
stated,  sculptured  passages  are  found  at  much  earlier  date.  In  the 
vignettes  Ani  is  accompanied  by  his  wife  Tutu.  She  is  called  a 
kemaii,  a  musician,  or  one  who  belongs  to  some  chapter  of  a  Temple. 
In  her  right  hand  she  carries  the  sistrum,  or  Egyptian  lute,  and  in 
her  left  hand  she  holds  flowers  with  a  symbol  to  propitiate  the  Gods. 

The  aim  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  was  to  give  might  to  the 
departed  and  to  aid  him  in  the  life  after  death,  but  it  is  hard  to  trace 
whatever  unity  there  may  be  between  the  chapters,  ard  some  of 
them  might  be  detached  from  the  rest  with  as  little  detriment  as  a 
hymn  can  be  taken  from  the  Vaidic  books,  or  as  one  of  the  Psalms 
can  be  read  alone  without  impairment  of  its  beauty.  That  it  records 
the  belief  of  the  Egyptians  concerning  the  common  lot  after  death, 
reflecting  a  faith  that  with  little  change  obtained  for  centuries,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  first  scene  shews  .Ani  and  his  wife  before  a 
table  of  offerings,  and  after  an  invocation  to  the  sun  comes  the  great 
scene  of  the  psychostasia,  or  weighing  of  the  heart.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  papyrus  grander  and  more  impressive  than  this  scene.  The 
heart  is  weighed  against  an  ostrich  feather,  which  symbolizes  law,  by 
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the  jackal  headed  Anubis.  Thoth  records  on  his  tablet  the  result  of 
the  trial ;  and  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  destiny,  fortune  and  the 
cradle,  are  on  one  side  of  the  balance  as  witnesses.  To  the  right  is 
Amemit,  the  devourer.  He  has  the  head  of  a  crocodile,  the  body  of 
a  lion,  and  the  hind  quarters  of  a  hippopotamus.  After  the  trial 
Thoth  declares:  "The  heart  of  the  deceased  is  weighed  and  his 
"  soul  standeth  in  evidence  for  it.  His  case  is  straight  upon  the 
"  great  balance."  Then  the  gods  proclaim  :  "  Unalterably  estab- 
"lished  is  that  which  proceeds  from  thy  mouth.  Righteous  and  just 
"  is  he,  and  without  rebuke  before  us."  Other  scenes  shew  Ani 
before  Osiris  ;  and  the  artist  gives  a  running  picture  of  an  Egyptian 
funeral,  with  the  attending  Priests  and  mourners,  till  with  last  adieus 
the  mummy  is  handed  over  to  Anubis,  the  god  of  the  tomb. 

The  deceased  then  goes  forth  into  the  first  stages  of  life  in  the 
other  world.  The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  been  taught  the  doctrme 
of  transmigration  by  the  Egyptians,  who  believed  that  when  freed 
from  sin  by  successive  transmigrations,  a  course  that  might  run  on 
for  ages,  the  soul  would  have  the  option  of  returning  to  its  former 
body,  or  of  being  absorbed  into  the  infinite  :  hence  their  care  to 
preserve  the  body.  In  this  papyrus  there  is  depicted  the  strange 
conceit  of  the  soul  fluttering  over  a  mummy  case  on  its  return  to  the 
body.  It  is  said  of  Ani  that  he  may  transform  himself  "  into  all  the 
forms  he  pleases ;"  and  many  of  the  chapters  refer  to  such  transmi- 
grations and  many  mystical  teachings  only  imperfectly  understood. 
In  the  thirty-first  scene  a  second  weighing  of  the  heart  is  described. 
Whether  that  is  intended  to  represent  a  second  trial  after  a  stage  of 
further  probation  in  the  other  world,  I  cannot  say.  Plates  3 1  and  32,  in 
which  the  second  weighing  scene  is  depicted, are  remarkable  for  what  is 
called  the  Negative  Confession.  As  it  is  a  most  interesting  exposition 
of  the  ethics  of  ancient  Egypt  I  transcribe  it  in  full.  Pleading  before 
his  judges,  the  deceased  says  : — "  I  am  not  a  doer  of  what  is  wrong, 
"  I  am  not  a  plunderer,  I  am  not  a  robber,  I  am  not  a  slayer  of 
"  men,  I  do  not  stint  the  quantity  of  corn,  I  am  not  a  niggard,  I  do 
"  not  seize  the  property  of  the  gods,  I  am  not  a  teller  of  lies,  I  am 
"  not  a  monopolizer  of  food,  I  am  no  extortioner,  I  am  not  unchaste, 
"  I  am  not  the  cause  of  others'  tears,  I  am  not  a  dissembler,  I  am 
"  not  a  doer  of  violence,  I  am  not  of  domineering  character,  I  do 
"  not  pillage  cultivated  land,  I  am  not  an  eavesdropper,  I  am  not  a 
"  chatterer,  I  do  not  dismiss  a  case  through  self-interest,  I  am  not 


"  obscene,  I  am  not  an  exciter  of  alarms,  I  am  not  hot  in  speech, 
"  I  do  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  words  of  righteousness,  I  am  not 
"  foul-mouthed,  I  am  not  a  striker,  I  am  not  a  quarreler,  I  do  not 
"revoke  my  purpose,  I  do  not  multiply  clamour  in  reply  to  words, 
"  I  am  not  evil-minded  or  a  doer  of  evil,  I  am  not  a  reviler  of  the 
"  King,  I  put  no  obstructions  upon  the  water,  I  am  not  a  bawler, 
"I  am  not  a  reviler  of  the  god,  I  am  not  fraudulent,  I  am  not 
"  sparing  in  offerings  to  the  gods,  I  do  not  deprive  the  dead  of  the 
"  funeral  cakes,  I  do  not  take  away  the  cakes  of  the  child  or  pro- 
"  fane  the  god  of  my  locality,  I  do  not  kill  sacred  animals." 

Amongst  trials  which  our  traveller  in  the  other  world  under- 
goes, he  has  to  pass  through  a  veritable  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  "  for  it  is  all  abyss,  utter  darkness,  sheer  perplexity."  He  is 
also  tried  by  fire,  which  the  artist  represents  pictorially,  but  has 
compensation  by  a  sojourn  in  the  Egyptian  Elysian  fields,  where  he 
ploughs  and  sows  and  reaps,  and  through  which  runs  a  canal,  "  the 
limit  of  which  cannot  be  stated,"  and  in  which  are  fish  and  no 
serpents.  The  papyrus  ends  with  a  picture  of  Hathor,  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  sky,  in  the  form  of  a  hippopotamus.  On  her  head  she 
holds  the  solar  disk,  and  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  the  symbol  of  life. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  satisfactory  expo- 
sition of  the  Egyptian  religion ;  but  as  some  of  the 
acutest  intellects  in  Europe  are  engaged  in  its  study, 
we  may  hope  that  light  will  yet  shine  into  the  dark 
places.  Their  more  important  gods  received  homage  in  different 
localities  under  different  names.  Each  canton,  or  7i07ne,  had  its  own 
college  of  priests  and  tutelar  divinities,  so  that  we  come  to  regard 
their  religious  system,  at  first  sight,  as  a  heterogeneous  polytheistic 
mass.  They  personified  sun,  moon  and  stars,  the  earth  and  sky, 
light  and  darkness,  and,  according  to  Renouf,  recognized  a  divinity 
wherever  they  discerned  a  fixed  law  either  of  permanence  or  change. 
But  behind  and  above  these  adored  personifications  of  natural 
objects  and  forces  there  was  the  recognition  of  one  great  power. 
That  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  is  true  some  incline  to  believe  the 
esoteric  doctrine  of  the  Egyptian  priests  was  materialistic ;  that  they 
held  matter  to  be  endowed  with  intelligent,  inherent  creative  force, 
and  to  be  eternal.  On  the  other  hand  many  passages  from  their 
writings  are  monotheistic.  Referring  to  the  powers  higher  than  the 
popular  divinities,  a  power  to  whom  no  temple  was  raised,  one  of 
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their  papyri  reads  :  "  He  was  never  graven  in  stone ;  his  shrine  was 
*'  never  formed  with  painted  figures  ;  he  has  neither  ministrants  nor 
*■'  offerings."  And  if  it  be  asked  what  was  their  name  for  the  great 
uncreated  Creator  of  all  things,  Brugsch  replies  it  was  inscribed  on 
a  scroll  which  the  initiated  took  to  the  grave,  and  which  reads  "  nuk 
PU  NUK,"   ''•  I  a?n  thai  I  am." 
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CARTOUCHES. 

I.    OF    PTOLEMY.         5.    OK    CLEOPATRA.  1 6.    OF    BERENICE. 

(  The  first  plate  in  Champollions  '*  Sysleme  Hieroglyphique.^^ ) 


Signes  Valeur  Valeur 

Hieroglyphiques.  selon  Mr.    Young.        selon  iiion  Alphabet. 


BIR 


E 

R 

I 

I,   E,   AI 

N 

N 

hndile 

K 

KE,   KEN 

S 

MA 

M 

OLE 

L 

P 

P 

inutile 

6,  OU 

OS,  OSCH 

s 

T 

T 

OU 

KH,  SCH 

F 

F,  V 

ENE 

T 

PHONETIC  VALUES  OF  THE  HIEROGLYPHS. 

(From  Chaiiipollion.) 


AXI   AND   HIS  WIFE 

BKFORK    A     lAHLE    OF    OI-l'ERI\(  ;s. 
(From  the  British  Mtisercm  fac  simile.) 


mm 


THE  VOICE 

OF  THE 

PRECIOUS  BLOOD 


Yon  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  gold  or    silver, — but  with  the  Precious 
Blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  unspotted  and  undefiled. 

IPet.  1.  IH,  19. 


Vol.   1.  ST-HVACIXTHE,  Oie.,  December  1895.  No.  2. 


PRAYERS  SOLICITED. 


I. — For  the  success  of  apostolic  works  among'st  the  infidels,  and 
the  increase  of  workmen  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ. — Let  us  not  forget 
the  small  alms  solicited  in  behalf  of  the  great  Work  of  the  Propaga- 
tion of  F"aith.  In  helping  the  apostles  we  become  apostles  in  our  own 
way. 

2. — Let  us  offer  daily  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  in  order  that  the 
great  Manitoba  Catholic  school  question  may  be  settled  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God,  the  salvation  of  souls  and  according  to  the  justice  which 
should  be  rendered  to  the  Catholic  Canadians. 

3. — For  many  conversions  earnestly  solicited  and  several  impor- 
tant affairs. 

4. — For  a  young  man  recently  converted  to  Catholicity  and  who 
suffers  a  great  deal  from  the  discontentment  of  his  family. 

5. — For  a  great  number  of  sick  and  afflicted  persons, and  specially 
for  one  suffering  with  a  cancer  andwho  hones  that  the  Precious  Blood, 
fervently  invoked,  will  cure  him. 

For  several  vocations  and  many  other  intentions. 

Let  us  also  pray  for  the  dead,  particularly  for  :  The  Rew  Mr. 
FiiRTZ,  curate  of  .St-Etienne  o\'  Beauiiarnois  ;  M.  Fr.ancois  Boucher, 
deceased  at  St-Valerien  ;  M.  Thomas  Demers,  at  Stanhope  ;  .M.  Eva- 
RiSTE  Leblomi,  Iron-Wood  (.Mich.);  .M.  Cvrille  Xoiseux,  Ste-Marie 
de  .Monnoir  ;  .Mrs.  Zei'HIRLv  Jacques,  at  Ste-Theodosie  of  Vercheres  ; 
Mrs.  Flavien  Racicot,  at  St-Pie  ;  .Mrs.  H.  Morin,  at  Montreal  ; 
Mrs.  V.  .Saucier,  Trois-Pistoks  ;  .Mi^s  Dosithee  Coulombe,  at  Levi.s; 
Mrs.  RosETTA  FiwK.AN,  of  Brooklyn  ;  Mr.  Henry  Slward,  .Malbaie; 
and  for  all  our  subscribers  deceased   since  Nov.   1894. 

For  all  these  persons  and  intentions,  say,  morning  ;'iid   niglil: 

V\'e  pray  Thee,  O  Lord,  help  Thy  servants  whom  Thou  hast 
redeemed  with  Thy  Precious  Blood. 

(100  days"  ini.  for  nunihers  of  the  CoufratcrnHv  of  the  P.  B. ) 

O  -Mary,  "  Help  of  Christians  "  and  "  Gale  of  Heaven,"  intercede 
for  the  living  and  the  dead. — (40  days^  ind.J 

+  L.  Z.,  Br.  oi-  Sr-Hv AciNTiH-: 
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THE  PRECIOUS  BLOOD  in  THE  LIGHT  of  FAITH 


I. 

The  Blood  of  the  Sox  of  God. 

In  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  only  person,  there  are  two 
perfect  natures  :  the  Divine  nature  and  the  human  nature. 
There  is, in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Divine  Person  only,  there  is 
no  human  personality.  The  human  nature  of  the  Saviour, 
— His  body  and  His  soul — belongs  to  the  Divine  Person. 

The  blood  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  human  body, 
it  sustains  the  life  of  the  body  here  below  ;  so  it  was  with 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  sovereign  dignity  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
of  His  blood  springs  from  their  union  with  the  Divine  Per- 
son ;  it  is  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  be- 
longing inviolably  for  all   eternity  to    the   Divine   Person. 

Hence  the  preciousness,  the  virtue,  the  infinite  value 
of  that  divine  Blood  :  it  claims  and  must  ever  claim  the 
profound  adoration  of  every  creature,  because,  since  the 
Incarnation,  it  is  and  must  e^•er  remain  the  blood  of  the 
Eternal  Lord  made  man,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  author 
of  all  being. 

"  In  the  beginning,"  said  saint  John,"  was  the  Word, 

and  the  Word  was  with  God, and  the  Word  was  God 

All  things  were   made   by    Him  :  and    without    Him    was 

made  nothing  that  was  made And    the  Word   was 

made  flesh  (and  blood),  and  dwelt  amongst  us  and  we  saw 
His  glory,  the  glory  as  it  were  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the   Father,    full  of  grace  and  truth  "   (John  I). 

By  the  shedding  of  His  blood,  poured  forth  to  wash 
away  our  sins,  His  plenitude  of  grace  has  been  imparted 
to  us, — His  blood  having  purchased  for  us  true  grace  and 
having  reconciled  us  fully  with  God, — which  grace  and  re- 
conciliation the  blood  of  victims  under  the  old  law  could 
but  prefigure  and  announce  beforehand. 

II. 

Words  of  Jesus, 

In  describing  the  last  supper,  saint  Mathew  expresses 
himself  as  follows,  in  relation  to  the   Precious  Blood  : 
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"  And  taking-  the  chalice  He  gave  thanks  :  and  gave 
it  to  them  saving  :  Drink  ye  all  of  this  :  for  this  is  my 
blood,  the  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  shall  be  shed 
for  manv  unto  the  remission  of  sins.  " 

These  solemn  words  of  the  good  Master  reveal  to  us 
and  call  to  our  attention  three  great  mysteries  of  the  Pre- 
cious Blood  : 

(i)  The  Blood  oe  the  New  Testament.  The  new 
testament,  or  alliance  of  God  with  men,  is  not  made  with  a 
single  people  nor  for  a  time  only,  like  the  old  ;  it  is  made 
with  all  peoples,  for  ever, — for  time  and  for  eternity  ;  it  is 
made  and  concluded  at  the  price  of  the  Redeemer's  Blood  ; 
it  is  cemented  and  sealed  forever  by  that  adorable  Blood. 
Jesus  declares  this  to  us, when,  showing  us  His  Eucharistic 
Blood,  the  Blood  He  is  about  to  shed  for  us.  He  says  to  us  : 
"  This  is  my  blood,  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant." 

(2)  The  Gift  :  The  gift  is  expressed  by  these  words  : 
"  He  gave  it  to  them."  The  gift  is  for  all  and  to  all,  like 
the  Eucharist  itself,  of  which  the  blood  is  an  essential  part  ; 
it  is  given  as  a  drink,  a  heavenly,  a  divine  drink,  necessa- 
ry for  all,  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  soul,  under  pain  of 
death  and  perdition,  witness  the  words  :  "  He  who  eateth 
mv  flesh  and  dnnkctli  riiy  blood,  hath  eternal  life,  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  on  the  last  dav  ;  Unless  you  drink  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  man,  vou  shall  not  have  life  in 
you." 

Hence  the  words  :  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this,''  are  not  me- 
rely an  invitation,  or  counsel  ;  they  are  a  fundamental  pre- 
cept of  the  gospel.  That  precept  is  fullilled  as  well  by  the 
faithful  laity  who  communicate  under  on(t  species  only,  as 
by  the  priest  who  receives  both  ;  since  the  divine  flesh  and 
the  adorable  blood  are  present  alike  under  each   species. 

(3)  Violent  shedding  of  the  saving  blood.  This 
blood,  offered  and  given  to  all  and  to  each  one  as  a  pacific 
host  in  the  Eucharist,  is  also  to  be  shed  and  poured  forth 
for  all  without  exception  and  for  each  on^i  in  particular, 
for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  each  and  all.  That  was 
the  supreme  declaration  of  the  Divine  Master  at  the  mo- 
ment, when  He  was  about  to  commence  His  immolation, 
and  was  expressed  in  the  words  :  "  Whieh  shut  I  be  shed 
for  you.''  That  immolation  was  a  bloodv  o\\^  and  was  an 
act    of  unspeakable    violence,  cruelty  and    brutality.      We 
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shall  examine  its  history  in  detail  in  the  passion,  conside- 
ring, one  after  another,  each  harrowing  scene  as  it  is  set 
before  us  in  the  light  of  faith  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order 
that  it  may  remain  deeply  engraved  on  our  hearts. 

III. 

The  Gospel  Narrative. 
Tlie  scve/i  shcddiiigs  of  the  Precious  Blood. 

(i)  The  Redeeming  Blood  began  to  flow  at  the  Cir- 
cumcision as  recorded  by  St.  Luke.  This  was  the  first 
effusion. 

(2)  The  same  Evangelist  describes  the  most  striking 
incident  of  the  agony  of  Jesus  thus  :  "  His  sweat  became 
AS  drops  of  blood  running  down  to  the  ground." 
Since  the  sweat  of  blood  flowed  down  even  to  the  ground, 
the  blood  flowed  abundantiv  over  the  sacred  members  and 
the  holy  victim  was  co\'ered  with  it  from  the  beginning  of 
His  passion  :  so  necessary  was  the  shedding  and  effusion 
of  the  Divine  Blood  to  wash  awa\'  the  horrible  sins  and 
corruption  of  the  whole  world. 

On  His  sacred  face  and  on  His  whole  person,  Jesus 
bore  the  marks  and  imprint  of  His  bloody  agony,  when 
the  brutal  executioners  appeared  and  gave  full  vent  to  their 
fury.  Then,  from  brutal  blows  and  wounds  inflicted  mer- 
cilessly and  unceasinglv  upon  Him,  the  Precious  Blood 
flowed  freely  forth.  This  cruel  treatment  began  in  the 
garden  of  olives  and  continued  without  ceasingall  the  rest 
of  the  night  and  the  following  day  :  on  the  road  to  Jeru- 
salem,at  the  houses  of  Annas,  and  Caiphas  and  the  palace 
of  Pontius  Pilate.  "  It  was  the  hour  and  the  reign  of  the 
powers  of  darkness,"  says  Jesus  Himself,  Hwc  est  hora 
vestra  et  potestas  tenebrariim. 

Anthony. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


"  If  there  is  one  region  more  than  another  where 
Mary,  in  right  of  her  glorious  title  of  Mother  of  God, 
reigns  supreme,  it  is  in  Purgatory." 
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AX  EPISODE  I\  THE  LIFE  OF  SAINT  FRAXCIS- 

XAVIER. 

(Feast  :  December  j ) 

Translated  from  the  French  by  F.  B.  Haves. 


'HE  sun  had  not  appeared  for  several  days  :  not  a  sin- 
gle star  had  shone  in  the  sky  for  five  consecutive 
nights  ;  torrents  of  rain  had  fallen  unceasingly,  and 
the  leaden  clouds, piled  in  heavv  masses,  seemed  to  assume 
a  still  darker  hue  ;  a  violent,  impetuous  wind  lifted  up  the 
menacing  waves  to  a  fearful  height  ;  the  furv  of  the  temp- 
est steadily  increased 

A  piercing  shriek  from   several   human  voices, 

combined  in  one  cry  of  sudden  anguish,  rent  the  air.  .  .  . 
then  nothing  !.  .  .  .a  deathlike  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
moaning  of  the  waves  ! 

Then  the  captain's  \oice  rang-out  in  harrowing  ac- 
cents: My  God  I  Mv  God  !  They  are  lost  !  The  long- 
boat is  swamped  !     Quick  to  the  rescue  !     "  About  ship  !" 

— "  But  captain,"  said  the  mate  and  pilot,  "  you  want 
to  swamp  the  ship  too  !" 

— "  About  ship  ",was  the  replv,    "  I  must  save  them  !" 

—  "You  \\\\\  destroy  us  without  saving  them  !  The 
slightest  attempt  to  alter  our  course  will  sink  us  !  " 

Despite  these  remonstrances  of  the  mate  and  pilot, 
the  captain  insisted  on  trying  the  dangerous  manoeuvre. 
Haidly  had  the  first  steps  been  taken  to  carry  out  his  or- 
ders, when  a  huge  mountain  of  water  cast  the  ship  on  her 
beam-ends,  where  she  lav  ulterh-  helpless.  Passengers, 
soldiers  and  sailors  made  a  desperate  rush  for  the  deck, 
there  to  struggle  with  one  another  in  hideous  confusion, 
some  grasping  the  ropes,  impeding  tfie  movements  oi  the 
crew  and  the  working  of  the  ship  and  giving  forth  cries  oi 
fear  and  despair.  Below  in  the  hold, they  were  drowning; 
but  now  they  were  an  obstacle  to  the  saving  of  the  ship. 
There  was  now  no  possibilitv  of  escape.  .  .  .Another  wave 
worse  than  the  first  struck  the  unfortunate  vessel.  .  .All  is 
over  now  with  the  ship  ; — cargoe  and  crew,  all  is  lost  and 
the  vessel  is  sinking  into  the  deep  ! 
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But  before  giving  the  final  issue  of  the  episode,  we  had 
better  explain  how  the  vessel  had  reached  this  predicament. 

After  a  week  of  fair  sailing,  the  weather  having  sud- 
denly changed,  the  "San-Miguel  "  was  driven, by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm,  into  a  sea  utterly  unknown  to  the  Por- 
tuguese. For  five  days  she  ran  before  the  raging  storm. 
The  sky  was  covered  with  heavy  clouds  and  no  observa- 
tion could  be  made,  and  still  the  force  of  the  tempest  con- 
tinued to  increase.  The  captain  had  cut  down  the  for- 
ward deck-house  and  given  orders  to  make  fast  the  long 
boat  with  stout  tow-ropes.  But  the  night  fell  while  this 
operation  was  being  carried  out,  and  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  take  on  board  the  ship  the  crew  of  the  boat,  con- 
sisting of  Alfonso  de  Calvo — the  captain's  nephew — four 
other  Portuguese  and  ten  Indians,  slaves  or  sailors.  A 
few  hours  later,  the  fury  of  the  waves  broke  the  hawsers 
that  fastened  the  long  boat  to  the  vessel, and  the  poor  men, 
on  board  the  small  boat, thereupon  broke  out  in  the  heart- 
rending cry  of  distress  which  struck  terror  into  the  heart 
of  the  captain,  and  led  to  the  imprudent  attempt  to  alter 
the  vessel's  course  and  the  disastrous  results  that  followed. 

But  divine  Providence  watched  over  the  vessel  that 
bore  its  elect  servant  ;  God  desired  to  give  a  striking  and 
impressive  manifestation  of  His  predilection  for  the  illus- 
trious apostle  of  the  east,  and  to  accomplish  one  of  those 
prodigies  which  are  destined  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Francis  Xavier  had  come  on  deck,  and  just  as  the 
awful  wave  overwhelmed  the  ship,  he  was  heard  to  cry- 
out  : 

"Jesus  !  Saviour  of  men  !  Love  of  my  soul  !  Help 
us  !  Succour  us  !  I  conjure  you  by  the  adorable  wounds 
you  suffered  for  us  on  the  cross  !" 

At  the  same  instant,  the"  San  jVIiguel,"  already  sub- 
merged, rose  again  upon  the  water  in  safety,  and  not  a 
soul  perished  !  The  tempest  then  abated,  the  sky  cleared, 
the  ship's  bearings  were  easily  taken,  and  she  was  about 
to  resume  her  voyage  once  more,  when  the  captain's  voice 
was  heard  giving  the  order  to  look  for  the  lost  boat.  The 
men  climbed  the  rigging,  and  eager  eyes  scanned  the  sea 
in  every  direction.  But  not  a  speck  was  visible  on  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  ocean  :  the  sea  and  nothing  but  the 
sea  !    Doubt  and  hope  were  no  longer  possible  ;     the  boat 
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had  certainly  foundered  !  Sadly  was  the  vessel's  headset 
once  more  upon  her  course;  and  every  one  on  board  deplored 
the  fate  of  the  fifteen  men  who  had  perished.  Deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  danger  from  which  they  had  been  mira- 
culously rescued,  all  keenly  shared  the  grief  of  the  captain 
for  the  loss  of  his  nephew  and  of  the  poor  Indians  whose 
friends  and  relatives  had  also  perished  in  the  ill  fated  boat. 
Francis  Xa\ier  was  also  deeply  grieved  for  the  fate  of  two 
unfortunate  mussulmans  who  formed  part  of  the  crew  of  the 
lost  boat,  and  whom  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  convert.  He 
attributed  his  failure  to  his  own  unworthiness,  and  begged 
of  God,  most  earnestlv,  to  save  the  two  poor  creatures  by 
a  miracle,  rather  than  permit  the  eternal  loss  of  two  souls 
he  so  ardently  desired  to  snatch  from  the  jaws  of  hell.  He 
then  approached  the  captain  and  said  : 

— "  My  dear  Edward,  be  of  good  cheer:  the  boat  will 
return  ;   the  daughter   will  come    back  to  her  mother." 

— "  But,  it  is  all  over,  good  Father,"  said  the  captain, 
"  I  can  see  no  chance  of  escape,  but  by  a  miracle,  for  the 
unfortunate  people  in  the  boat." 

Nevertheless,  Father  Francis  had  said  :  "  vShe  will  re- 
turn,"  These  words  gave  him  hope,  and  he  sent  a  man  aloft 

to  scan  the  horizon  again There  was  nothing  to  be 

seen,  not  a  speck  on  the  waste  of  waters  !  Meantime  the 
sainth'  Father  had  retired;  but  after  two  hours  of  prayer 
he  again  appeared  on  the  deck,  and,  addressing  the  cap- 
tain said  : 

"  Well,  dear  friend,  is  there  an\-  sign  of  the  boat?" 

— "  No,   Father." 

—  "Send  a  man  aloft  to  the  tops,  captain, the  boat  will 
come  back  !" 

"Ves,"  impatiently  exclaimed  Pedro  \'eilho,  "a 
boat  will  perhaps  come  someday  or  other,  but  not  the  boat 
we  have  lost !" 

— "  vSenhor  Pedro,"  answered  our  saint,  "you  doubt 
the  goodness  and  power  of  God  !  This  is  a  want  of  faith. 
Nothing  is  difficult  for  Him,  nothing  impossible  !  I  have 
placed  the  boat  under  the  care  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  I 
ha\e  vowed  to  say  three  masses  at  Notre  Dame  du  Mont 
if  she  returns  with  her  fifteen  souls,  and  I  am  so  confident 
of  the  mercy  of  God,  thai   1  hope  to  see  them  come    back 
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safe  and  sound.  Come  captain  (he  added,  addressing  that 
officer),  send  a  man  aloft,  I  beg  of  you." 

The  captain,  out  of  deference  for  the  holy  Father, 
himself  went  aloit  with  one  of  the  seamen  ;  he  re- 
mained on  the  look-out  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  returned 
to  the  deck  completely  discouraged  :  not  a  single  speck 
was  visible  on  the  sea.  Just  as  the  captain  reached  the  deck, 
after  his  fruitless  scrutiny  of  the  horizon,  the  good  Father 
was  seized  with  a  species  of  vertigo  or  dizziness  that  made 
him  stagger  on  his  feet  ;  he  would  have  fallen  had  not 
Fernando  Pintez  promptly  assisted  him. 

— "  Good  Father,"  said  Pinto,  "you  have  now  been 
suffering  for  three  days  from  sea-sickness,  you  give  your- 
self no    rest  !  You  will  certainly  injure  your  health. 

I   beg  of  you,  take  a  rest  in  my  cabin  !" 

In  all  his  voyages  on  the  sea,  Father  Xavier  never 
would  consent  to  have  a  room  for  himself  on  any  of  the 
ships  on  which  he  sailed.  When  he  wished  to  retire,  he 
would  go  the  captain's  room  or  that  of  some  friend,  and 
slept  lying  on  the  poop  deck  with  his  head  resting  on  bul- 
wark. He  accepted  Pinto's  offer,  and  in  fact  asked  him  to 
place  his  Chinese  slave  on  guard  at  his  door,  so  that  he 
might  not  be  disturbed.  But  far  from  taking  the  repose 
he  needed  so  much,  the  holy  man  gave  himself  up  to 
prayer.  He  prayed  thus  until  the  close  of  the  day,  and 
returned  to  the  deck  iust  as  the  sun  sank  beneath  the 
horizon. 

— "  Is  there  any  sign  of  the  boat  ?"  he  said  to  the 
pilot. 

— "  We  may  as  well  say  no  more  about  the  boat, 
good  Father  ;"  said  the  pilot.  "How  could  she  stand  such 
a  tempest  as  that  !  And  even  though  she  had  been  mira- 
culously preserved,  we  could  not  see  her,  for  she  would  be 
at  least  two  hundred  miles  away  !" 

—  "You  reason  well,"  replied  Xavier,  "all  you  have 
said  is  quite  right.  But  God  never  does  things  by  halves; 
if  He  has  saved  the  boat  bv  a  miracle.  He  can  speed  her 
forward  by  a  miracle.  Before  the  night  comes  on,  send  a 
man  aloft  to  take  another  look,  and  you  will  do  me  a  great 
favour." 

"  There  is  nothing  I   would    not    do    to    please    you, 
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Father,"  answered  the  pilot.  "And,"  he  added,  "  I  will 
go  aloft  mvsehV" 

He  did  so,  but  soon  returned  to  the  deck  and  reported 
that  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  be  seen. 

Thereupon,  Xavier  said  to  the  captain  :  "1  am  cer- 
tain that  the  boat  is  coming"  I  I  beg  of  vou  to  take  in  your 
sails,  so  that  she  may  overtake  us  !" 

The  order  was  given,  and  the  vessel  dropped  her  sails 
and  remained  stationarv  for  a  long  time  ;  but  the  passen- 
gers became  weary  of  the  delay  and,  with  loud  cries,  called 
upon  the  captain  to  set  sail  again.  Father  Xavier,  there- 
upon, bowed  his  head  and  burst  into  tears. 

— Then,  addressing  the  passengers,  he  said  :  "  Have 
patience,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  boat  is  coming  I  "  And, 
raising  his  streaming  eyes  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed  : 
"Jesus,  my  Lord  and  my  God  I  I  beg  of  vou,  bv  the  suf- 
ferings of  your  holy  passion,  to  have  pity  on  these  poor 
souls, who  are  striving  to  reach  us  amid  so  manv  perils  ! 

After  this  prayer,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  remained, 
with  his  head  bowed  down  and  resting  upon  the  vard 
perfectly  motionless  and  without  uttering  a  single  word, so 
that  the  people  thought  he  had  fallen  asleep. 

Suddenly,  a  young  child  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
mainmast,  cried-out :  "  The  boat  !  the  b<3at  !  a  miracle  !  a 
miracle  I"  At  this  wonderful  news,  everv  soul  on  board 
rushed  on  deck  to  see  the  mar\-ellous  sight  of  the  rescued 
long-boat.  And,  in  \erv  truth,  there  was  the  long  lost 
boat,  with  every  man  of  her  crew  safe  and  sound.  Shouts 
of  joy  and  delight  filled  the  air,  and  every  eye  was  wet 
with  tears  of  gratitude  to  Almightv  God  and  to  the  holy 
apostle,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  so  great  a  prodigv  ; 
all  hearts  were  delirious  with  joy  and  delight. 

The  boat  came  to  a  stand,  of  itself,  along  side  of  the 
ship,  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  sea  was  violentlv  agita- 
ted, the  little  craft  never  moved  in  the  slightest  wav  while 
her  human  cargoe  of  fifteen  were  getting  on  board  the 
"  vSan  Miguel."  The  boat  was  entirelv  iminjured  and 
had  no  appearance  o(  ha\ing  suffered  from  the  violence 
of  the  storm. 

After  the  first  outburst  of  jov  had  subsided, the  rescued 
people  were  eagerly  questioned  b\-  their  comrades  of  the 
ship. 
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— "  Let  one  of  them  speak  for  all,"  said  the    captain. 

—  "Yes,  yes,"  cried  all  ;  "let  Alfonso  de  Calvo  tell 
us  all  that  happened  to  them  !" 

—  "Well,"  said  Alfonso,  "  nothing  whatever  hap- 
pened to  us  !" 

—  "What,  nothing;?" 

—  "In  very  truth,  nothing,"  said  he,  "  I  have  never 
seen  a  pilot  like  Father  Francis  !  He  guided  us  through 
the  shoals  and  amid  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  better  than  the 
best  and  most  experienced  navigator  could  have  done.  We 
never  had  a  moment  of  anxiety  notwithstanding  the  fury 
and  violence  of  the  gale." 

— His  hearers  listened  with  wonder  and  awe  as  he 
spoke.  The  captain,  grieved  to  think  that  his  nephew  had 
become  crazed  by  the  awful  crisis  through  which  he  had 
passed,  looked  around  him  in  sadness  ;  the  whole  ship's 
companv  seemed  to  share  his  impression,  and  a  gloomy 
silence  was  maintained.  No  one  had  the  heart  to  speak, 
and  all  seemed  to  share  a  common  grief.  Don  Alfonso 
noticed  this  with  surprise  and   exclaimed  : 

—  "What  do  you  find  to  surprise  you  in  my  state- 
ment? " 

— "  Father  Francis  was  not  with  you,  my  poor  fel- 
low !"  said  the  captain,  in  a  compassionate  voice. 

— "  But  he  was,  he  was  !  "  cried  the  rescued  men, 
with  one  voice.  "  He  himself  can  tell  you  I  But  where  is 
Father  Francis  ?  " 

A  search  was  made  for  the  good  Father,  but  he  had 
retired  :  he  was  giving  thanks  to  God. 

Then  Alfonso  addressed  the  ship's  company  once 
more,  saying  : 

"  How  can  you  assert  that  it  is  not  true,  when  you 
yourselves  saw  him  come  on  board  with  us,  and  know  he 
was  the  first  to  step  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship  !  " 

"Simply",  said  the  captain,  "  because  he  has  not  left 
us  for  a  single  instant  ;  but  he  assured  me  so  earnestly 
that  you  wouid  return,  and  seemed  to  be  so  sure  of  it, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  I  had  my 
hopes,  and  made  up  iny  mind  to  wait  for  you,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  he  would  not  insist  as  he  did  unless  God  had 
made  known  to  him  your  return." 

"  He  used  to  say  to  us,"  resumed  Alfonso:  "Courage, 
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my  children,  I  see  the  ship,  we  are  on  her  course  and  will 
soon  meet  her  !   Have  confidence  in  God  !" 

Alfonso's  companions  corroborated  every  word  lie  had 
just  said,  and  then  the  two  Mahometants,  who,  for  some 
moments, had  been  whispering  together,  added  their  testi- 
mony to  the  statement  made  by  the  Portuguese  and  the 
CathoHc  Indians,  adding,  in  forcible  words,  that  neither 
of  them  had  seen  the  Father  go  on  board  the  vessel  ;  that 
they  were  looking  at  him  at  the  time  the  boat  came  along- 
side the  ship,  that  of  a  sudden  they  had  ceased  to  see  him, 
while  Alfonso  was  getting  on  board,  and  that,  at  the 
same  time,  they  saw  him  on  the  deck  on  the  other  side. 

—  "■  To  our  minds,"  they  said,  "the  thing  is  perfectly 
clear,  the  manner  in  which  he  rescued  us  was  a  great 
miracle  ;  his  presence  on  the  boat,  when  it  is  proved  that 
he  had  not  left  the  ship,  is  a  miracle  still  more  wonderful  ; 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  has  never  worked  such  wonders, 
and  we  have  just  agreed  together  to  ask  the  good  Father 
to  give  us  baptism  !  If  Jesus  Christ  were  not  God,  vour 
holy  Father,  as  you  call  him,  never  could  perform  such 
prodigies  with  His  mere  name." 

Thus  was  every  thing  made  clear.  Don  Alfonso  had 
not  gone  mad  ;  nor  had  his  fourteen  companions  lost  their 
senses.  God  had  worked  a  whole  series  of  miracles  at  the 
prayer  of  the  great  missionary  :  He  had  sa\ed  the  "San 
Miguel  ";  He  had  saved  the  long  boat  ;  He  had  brought 
it  safely  back  to  the  ship  ;  He  had  calmed  the  fury  of  the 
tempest  ;  He  had  made  his  holy  servant  to  appear  in  two 
places  at  once,  for  a  period  of  twenty  four  hours. 

All  were  now  eager  to  see  the  holy  priest  once  more, 
to  hear  his  voice  and  kneel  at  his  feet.  But  he  continued 
long  in  prayer,  and  the  crew  did  not  dare  intrude  on  his 
privacy.  They  had  to  wait  long  and  patiently  ;  but  at 
length,  to  the  great  joy  of  every  one,  he  appeared  before 
them  once  more.  The  rescued  crew  of  the  boat  cast  them- 
selves, weeping, at  his  feet,  thanking  hTm  and  begging  for 
a  blessing  : 

—  "Father,"  they  cried,  "  it  was  you  that  saved  us, 
it  was  you  that  held  the  helm  !" 

— "  No,  my  friends,  it  was  the  hand  of  God  that  held 
it  ;  Him  you  must  thank,"  said  the  I^'ather, whose  \cnera- 
ble  face  was  suffused  with  a  deep  blush. 
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Then,  speaking  to  the  captain,  he  said  : 
— "  Now  let  us  set  sail  once  more,  my  friend  ;  God  will 
give  us  a  prosperous  end  to  our  v^oyage. " 

J.  M.  S.  Daurigxac. 


PURGATORY. 


( Contiiiiiatiou. ) 

In  Purgatory,  as  well  as  on  earth,  pain  is  the  great 
artificer  of  the  perfection  of  souls.  There,  it  is  indescriba- 
ble. It  is  unalleviated.  It  is  intensified  by  the  reunion  of 
everything  capable  of  adding  to  its  keenness  :  silence,  so- 
litude, concentration  of  thought,  absence  of  distraction 
and  the  pangs  of  unsatisfied  love. 

There  are  to  be  found  souls  whose  love  of  God  ex- 
ceeds all  other  loves  in  vehemence,  who,  for  vears,  have 
been  sighing  for  Him,  but  who,  the  moment  thev  aspire  to 
possess  Him,  are  stopped  in  their  flight,  are  repulsed  and 
thrust  far  from  His  presence.  O,  the  anguish  !  and  who 
knows  but  that  God,  to  render  this  sorrow  sharper  and 
therefore  shorter,  has,  at  the  moment  of  particular  judg- 
ment,manifested  Himself  to  these  souls  in  His  radiant  un- 
utterable beauty?  And  it  is  with  eyes  entranced  by  His  glo- 
ry and  with  hearts  glowing  at  the  sight  of  His  adorable 
perfections  that  they  are  forced  to  go  far  from  Him,  to 
plunge  shudderingly  into  the  painful  gloom  of  Purgatory  ! 

How  many  years  must  they  remain  there,  not  merely 
in  suffering,  for  to  that  they  are  now  so  callous  that  they 
willingly  have  it  increased  to  end  it  sooner,  but  in  exile, 
far  from  their  Beloved  ! 

Even  on  this  poor  earth  where  aftection  is  so  shallow, 
it  has  been  known  for  those  who  loved  each  other  to  be 
unable  to  baar  separation  and  to  die  of  sorrow,  what  then 
must  it  be  above  ? 

We  may  affirm  that, if  God  did  not  miraculous! v  sup- 
port the  souls  in  Purgatorv,  thev  would  be  annihilated  by 
grief  on  account  of  their  separation  from  Him  whom  they 
love  so   passionatelv. 

Still  more,  not  onlv  do  thev  feel  themselves  removed 
from  Him,    but  they  also  feel  thev  are  repelled.      He  looks 
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on  them  with  displeasure.      At  the   moment  of  their  sent- 
ence, they  perceived  on  the  adorable  face  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  dazzling"  beauty  liquefies  the  soul  of  the  elect,    a 
sadness  amounting  to  anger.      O  God,    how  can  we  bear 
the  terrible  thought  ! 

What  !  They  are  sullied  by  stains  offensive  to  infinite 
sanctity,  by  difformities  which  cause  the  Beloved  to  avert 
His  eyes  ! 

Ah  !  no  need  to  threaten  these  souls  with  Purgatory. 
They  plunge  into  it  of  their  free  will.  Were  paradise  of- 
fered them  in  their  present  state,  they  would  not  accept  it. 

Stimulate,  then,  these  Purgatorian  flames  ;  the  poor 
souls  do  not  find  them  strong  enough  nor  scorching  enough 
to  burn  away  their  sins. 

The  chemist  who  wishes  to  fuse  a  metal  exposes  it  to 
fire  raised  to  the  required  degree  of  intensity.  Perhaps  God 
acts  in  the  same  way  towards  each  soul  in  Purgatorv,  yet 
does  He  not  slake  its  thirst  for  expiation,  nor  can  it  be 
happy  till  that  terrible  fire  shall  have  consumed  every 
slight  stain  that  retards  its  union  with  God. 

Some  theologians  think  that  the  fire  of  Purgatory 
surpasses  the  most  excruciating  torments  of  this  life.  This 
is  possible,  but  it  is  not  the  holy  souls  who  complain  of 
it.      The  more  intense  the  fire,  the  sooner  it  will  be  over. 

Other  theologians  believe  these  flames  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  of  hell.  Mv  conjectures  are  no  more 
certain  than  theirs,  and  what  does  it  matter  in  reality  ? 
This  much,  however,  is  certain  that  in  this  fire  souls  are 
burned,  consumed  and  so  thoroughly  permeated  by  acute, 
glowing  and  devouring  flames  that,  immortal  as  they  are, 
thev  would  perish  if  God  did  not  sustain  them  miraculouslv. 

How  long  must  they  remain  on  the  funeral  pile?  We 
know  not.  For  centuries  perhaps.  I  was  once  present  at 
the  disinterment  of  the  body  of  one  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy who  had  been  dead  for  three  hundred  years,  and, 
on  another  occasion,  I  witnessed  the  -removal  of  the  re- 
mains of  three  bishops  of  the  middle  ages  from  a  ruin- 
ous chapel  ;  both  ceremonies  were  accompanied  by  a  mass 
for  the  repose  of  their  souls.  The  foundation  of  ser\ices 
in  perpetuity  is  even  authorised  by  the  church,  as  if  she 
feared,  O  mystery  of  sorrow  !  that  expiation  might  be 
prolonged  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
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Mystery  of  pain,  in  truth,  but  again,  mystery  of  con- 
solation !  How  fail  to  pardon  poor  mortals  on  earth  and 
help  them  to  bewail  their  sins  before  death,  when  one  has 
such  resources  left  for  their  tardv  expiation. 

"  The  extreme  severity  of  the  pains  of  purgatory  is 
inexplicable,"  says  Father  Faber,  "  unless  we  admit  the 
salvation  of  a  multitude  of  souls,  and  salvation  even 
with  verv  imperfect  dispositions.  Purgatory  explains 
the  enigmas  of  this  world  as  completelv  as  any  of  God's 
ordinances.  Bv  it  we  find  the  solution  of  a  multitude 
of  difticulties. 

"  In  presence  of  thissvstem,  which  mav  be  called  the 
eighth  and  terrible  sacrament  of  fire,  destined  for  souls 
on  whom  the  seven  veritable  sacraments  have  not  con- 
ferred perfect  puritv,  can  we  tolerate  the  idea  of  regard- 
ing it  merelv  as  a  penitential  invention  for  purifying 
holy  souls  from  lesser  imperfections,  the  natural  effect  of 
human  frailtv.  Nothing  more  proper,  more  conforma- 
ble to  God's  designs  nor  more  consoling,  even  for  these 
very  souls,  than  that  it  should  perform  this  office  ;  at  the 
same  time  must  we  not  acknowledge  that  it  is  one  of 
God's  inventions  for  multiplving  the  fruits  of  our  Savi- 
our's Passion,  and  that  He  established  it  by  reason  of 
His  foreknowledge  of  the  great  multitude  of  men  who 
would  die  in  the  love  of  God  but  in  imperfect  lo\'e  ?  Is 
not  this  extending  beyond  the  tomb  the  mercies  which 
are  lavished  on  the  bed  of  death  ?  And  from  this  point 
of  view  is  not  certain  light  cast  on  the  consoling  suppo- 
sition that  the  majoritv  of  catholics  are  sa\ed,  those 
particularh-  who,  while  on  earth,  lived  in  poverty,  sor- 
row and  suffering." 

Mgr.  Bougal'd. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


\\"hat  is  time? — The  shadow  on  the  dial, — the  stri- 
king of  the  clock, — the  running  of  the  sand, — day  and 
night, — summer  and  winter, — months,  years,  centuries. 
These  are  but  outward  signs, — the  measure,  not  time  it- 
self. Time  is  the  life  of  the  soul.  If  not  this, — then  tell 
me  what  is  time  ? — Longfelloiv. 
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THE  LAST  DROP  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  BLOOD. 


A  Legend  taken  from  the  French  by  G.  M.  Ward 
(Mrs.  Pen  nee) 

It  was  the  evening  of  that  great  day,  on  which  had 
been  consummated  the  work  of  our  redemption,  that  Lon- 
ginus,  the  soldier  who  had  pierced  Our  Saviour's  Heart, 
was  descending  the  hill  of  Calvary.  So  pensive  was  he 
and  so  absorbed  in  thinking  over  the  terrible  drama  whose 
closing  act  had  been  his  own  deed,  that  he  paid  no  heed 
to  there  being  still  one  drop  of  red,  warm  Blood  quivering 
on  the  point  of  the  lance  which  he  was  carrying  so  care- 
lessly over  his  shoulder.  Yes,  one  drop  of  Blood,  still 
warm  from  our  Master's  heart,  was  slowly  trickling  down 
the  iron  head  of  the  fatal  lance  and,  for  a  moment,  seemed 
about  to  fall  unheeded  to  the  ground,  there  to  mingle  with 
the  dust  laying  thick  on  the  road. 

But  God  beheld  that  drop  of  Blood  and  prepared  for  it 
a  pure  living  chalice  that,  within  its  own  snowy  bosom, 
would  hold  it  safe  till  the  day  should  arrive  when  it  would 
speed  onward  on  a  loving  mission, already  foreseen  by  Him. 

At  the  road  side,  a  long  slender  stalk  sprang  into 
being  and,  on  that  stalk,  there  grew  a  lovely  bud  as  white 
as  are  the  mantles  of  the  angels  who,  before  the  great 
throne  of  God,  bend  low  in  adoration  while  awaiting  His 
behests.  The  new-born  bud  expanded  its  fragrant  chalice, 
the  drop  of  Blood,  knowing  it  had  iound  a  fit  resting-place, 
sank  gently  into  the  heart  of  the  flower,  and  the  petals 
closed  around  their  treasure  so  that  they  might  guard  it 
with  their  own  spotless  lives. 

Longinus  knew  nothing  of  the  prodigy  being  enacted 
so  near  him,  but  went  on  his  way  carelessly,  though  pen- 
sively, even  as  we  mortals  are  for  ever  doing  whilst  stupen- 
dous miracles  of  grace  and  of  nature  are  taking  place 
around  us.  Like  him,  we  continue  on  our  way,  more 
occupied  in  weaving  our  human  plans 'than  in  taking  heed 
of  the  manifestations  of  God's  glorv  and  power  which  we 
might  behold,  would  we  but  raise  our  eves  and  gaze  on 
them. 

I^rom  among  the  Archangels  who  had  been  tearfully 
surrtninding  Calvary  and  had  beheld  the  centurion  thrust 
his  lance  into  that  heart  "which  so  loved  men, "one  shining 
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spirit  had  separated  himself  from  his  angelic  companions 
and  had  followed  Longinus,  from  whose  lance  the  last  drop 
of  cur  Saviour's  Blood  was  apparently  about  to  fall  to  the 
earth.  On  perceving  how  pure  a  chalice  had  sprung  into 
being  in  order  to  receiv^e  that  precious  ruby  drop,  he  reve- 
rently gathered  the  flower  and, winging  his  way  to  Heaven, 
bore  aloft  with  him  the  sweet  and  lovely  lily  that  he  might 
plant  it  lovingly  in  the  Angels'  own  garden. 

Every  spring, a  fresh  stalk  grew,  but  still  the  lily-bud 
did  not  expand.  Four  or  five  times,  in  the  course  of  many 
centuries,  the  petals  seemed  about  to  open  out  and  liberate 
their  precious  captive,  whilst,  from  the  delicious  inebriating 
perfume  that  would  then  be  exhaled,  the  Archangels  and 
Angels  would  believe  that  the  lily  was  about  to  expand  and 
expose  the  holy  blood-drop  to  their  longing  gaze.  But, 
alas  !  the  trembling  bud  would  again  fold  its  petals  more 
closelv  and  the  kneeling  hosts  of  Heaven  would  remain  in 
thanksgiving  and  adoration,  for  they  knew  that  the  fra- 
grance had  been  caused  by  the  sweet  odour  of  some  great 
act  of  abnegation  or  love  that  the  Crucifix  had  inspired  in 
the  soul  of  some  devoted  denizen  of  earth.  Ah  !  dear 
Lord  !  when  willt  Thou  command  this  lily  in  the  Angels' 
garden  to  unfold  its  snowy   petals  ? 

At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  Angels'  prayer 
was  granted  and  the  Lord  commanded  the  lily  to  unfold. 
All  Heaven  was  filled  with  a  ravishing  perfume  ;  the  petals 
unfolded  and  bending  over  allowed  the  precious  blood-drop 
to  escape  from  their  embrace  and  speed  on  its  mission. 

Through  all  the  spheres  it  hastened  its  onward  way. 
It  lingered  loxingly  amoung  the  stars,  for  had  it  not  taken 
its  being  in  that  heart  which  had  "  loved  man  "  and,  for 
man's  sake,  had  also  loved  all  creation  and  creatures.  The 
stars  darted  their  loveliest  rays  on  that  Blood-drop,  till  it 
w^as  resplendent  with  all  the  gorgeous  hues  that  the  side- 
real bodies  themselves  reflect. 

Yet  did  it  not  pause  nor  stay  its  career,  for  its  home 
was  not  there.  Onward  and  onward  it  sped  till,  taking  an 
earthward  direction,  it  hastened  on  its  way  towards  a  humble 
village  church  where  a  little  four-years  old  maiden  was 
prostrate  in  prayer.  It  was  between  the  two  elevations  of 
Holy  Mass  and,  kneeling  on  her  bare  knees,  this  little 
maiden  was  constantly  repeating  :      "My  God,  to  Thee   I 
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consecrate  my  purity  ;  to  Thee  do  I  make  the  vow  of  per- 
petual chastitv  and  virginity." 

On  raising  her  head,  after  the  second  ele\ation,  the 
child  perceived  the  Blood-drop,  brilliant  and  resplendent, 
descending  towards  her.  Stretching  out  her  little  hands, 
she  reverentlv  recei\'ed  in  them  the  precious  deposit  and, 
carrving  it  to  her  pure  infantine  lips,  she  drank  in  that 
holv  drop  of  Blood,  even  as  flowers  drink  in  the  vivifying 
drops  of  dew  that  Heaven  sends  to  refresh  them. 

As  the  drop  of  Blood  sank  into  that  maiden's  heart, 
she  felt  in  her  soul  something  so  sweet,  so  powerful,  so 
consoling,  that  the  lire  kindled  tl'iereb\'  burned  steadily 
through  out  her  whole  life. 

The  seed  of  the  devotion  to  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus 
had  been  sown  by  the  last  drop  of  our  Saviour's  Blood, 
which,  after  being  shed  on  Caharv,  had  been  miraculously 
preserved  for  manv  centuries,  so  that,  sinking  into  that 
pure  maiden's  heart,  it  might  there  fructifv  and  blossom 
into  one  of  those  loveh'  forms  of  devotion,  which,  in  these 
latter  days,  vivifv  the  piety  of  all  the  true-hearted,  faithful 
children  of  t'ne  Catholic  Church. 

That  humble  sanctuarv  was  the  village  church  of 
Verosvres,  in  the  diocese  of  Autun,  Burgundy.  That 
kneeling  maiden  was  Margaret  Marv  Alacoque. 

vSince  that  dav  the  Precious  Blood  of  Jesus  contained 
in  the  Eucharistic  chalice  has  inspired  and  quickened  devo- 
tion in  all  pure  and  lo\ing  human  hearts,  e\en  as  It  had 
done  from  time  immemorial. 


EUPHROSYNE. 


Kk'j^i  ahjfcUis  osse  in  domo   Dei  inci  matjis  cjuain 
liabitare  in  tabernaculis  peccatoruni.  ^'s.  Lxxxni,  11.  J 

It  is  half  past  four,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  the  nine- 
teenth of  March.  A  summerlike  temperature  renders  it 
the  first  bright  day  of  the  year.  Every  one  is  out  of  doors, 
the  citizens  are  enjoying  their  freedom,  the  violets  are  in 
their  glory  and  the  lilacs  are  about  to  bloom. 

A  blessed  day  for  the  poor.  The  sun  has  shed  a 
sweet  warmth  on  the  dull  garret  windows  ;  sad  hearts  have 
been  cheered  as  if  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  flower  had 
come  to  console  their  loneliness   and  brighten  their  hopes. 
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When  children  are  merriest,  when  young  girls  are 
tasting  the  pleasure  of  studying  the  latest  fashions,  when 
everything  is  smiling  with  the  sun  and  singing  with  the 
birds,  Euphrosyne,  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  but  even  so 
happy,  amiable,  charming,  but  twenty  years  of  age,  child 
and  woman  all  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Euphrosyne 
clasped  the  hands  of  her  weeping  mother  and  sisters. 

Her  head  covered  with  a  white  veil,  she  approaches 
with  a  peaceful  step  and  asks  God  to  bless  the  union  which 
she  is  contracting  with  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

With  visible  emotion,  the  priest  commences  the  "  Veni 
Creator;"  trembling  voices  continue  it. 

Euphrosyne,  the  altar,  everything  surrounding  me 
looks  dim  through  mv  tears. 

Euphrosyne  had  desired  the  triumphs  of  the  world  and 
because  she  desired  them  she  fled  from  them.  She  said 
in  her  heart  :  "  I  will  not  leave  my  house  of  prayer." 

"  O  hallowed  walls  which  have  sheltered  me  from  the 
'  realization  of  my  dreams,  rise  up  between  the  world  and 
'  myself.      Let  me  see  nothing  but  heaven  ! 

"  Rise  up,  become  more  impenetrable,  let  not  a  sound, 
'  not  a  breath  penetrate  you  !  You  have  been  my  cradle, 
'  be  my  grave.  Keep  me  always  as  pure  as  when  you 
'  receiv^ed  me  within  you. 

"  Sisters,  this  white  veil  will  be  my  shroud.  You 
'  will  replace  this  crown  on  my  head  when  my  heart  shall 
'  have  ceased  to  beat,  you  will  again  place  this  bouquet  in 
'  my  hand  saying  to  mv  spouse,    the  adorable  Christ  : 

*'  Lord  Jesus,  behold  Euphrosyne,  our  sister  and  Thy 
'  faithful  servant,  she  was  born  for  Thee,  she  lived  for 
'  Thee  and  we  testify  that  she  desired  to  love  only  Thee. 
'  She  has  fulfilled  her  baptismal  vows,  she  renounced  the 
'  world,  she  refused  even  to  know  it  for  fear  of  loving 
'Thee  less.  She  believed,  because  Thou  didst  say  it, that 
'  true  happiness  is  found  only  with  Thee. 

"  It  is  to  Thee,  Lord,  now  to  keep  Thy  solemn  pro- 
*  mises.  Receive  Euphrosyne  then  forever  into  Thine 
'  arms  of  mercy  ;  give  her  eternal  peace." 

Louis  Veuillot. 
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REFLFXTIONS. 


To  a  man  of  the  world,  life  is  nothing  more  than  a 
space  to  be  travelled  over  as  slowly  as  possible  and  by 
the  easiest  road  ;  not  so  to  the  Christian. 

Lacordaire. 

"To  die  is  to  leave  the  earth, not  to  lie  buried  a  few  feet 
underground  ;  it  is  to  be  born  vigorously  to  a  new  life, 
not  to  rest  on  a  clav  bed  from  the  fatigues  of  this." 

Human  lo\'e  is  merelv  deceit  and  illusion,  quickly 
worn  out  and  leaving  in  the   heart  a  mortal  chill. 

Faber. 

"  The  christian's  God  is  a  God  of  love  and  consolation  ; 
a  God  who  fills  the  soul  and  heart  which  He  possesses, 
making  the  soul  realize  that  He  is  its  only  good,  that  its 
repose  must  be  found  in  Him  alone  and  that  it  will  never 
have  jov  apart  from  loving  Him." 

I  stretch  my  arms  towards  my  Liberator  who,  fore- 
told during  four  thousand  years,  came  on  earth  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  predicted,  to  suffer  and  die  for 
me  ;  by  His  grace  I  await  death  peacefully,  in  the  hope 
of  eternal  union  with  Him  ;  and  yet  I  live  joyfully  either 
in  the  prosperity  He  is  pleased  to  give  me  or  else  in  the 
sorrow  He  sends  for  my  advantage  and  which,  by  His  ex- 
ample. He  taught    me  to  bear. 

Pascal. 

The  more  1  stud\'  men  the  less  excusable  I  find  tiiem 
for  attending  to  what  has  neither  consistency  nor  duration. 

Raxce. 

Vanities  would  seduce  us  too  easily  were  we  not  al- 
ways confronted  bv  death  ;  did  we  not  constantly,  turn  on 
what  side  we  will,  see  before  us  that  last  moment  whose 
arrival  convicts  our  whole  life  of  deception  and  error. 

Bossi'ET. 
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SAINT  CATHARINE  OF  SIENNA. 

Patroness  of  the  adorers  of  the  Precious  Blood. 

"  In  the  Blood  you  find  the  fire." 

St.  Cath.  of  Sienna. 


r-jHK  was  born  on  Palm   Sunday,    1347,    in  the  old  and 
2(s)   interesting  citv  of  Sienna    which  poets    represent    as 

seated  upon  the  hills,  bathed  in  a  serene  and  beautiful 
light. 

Her  father,  Jacomo  Benincasa  followed  the  trade  of 
dyer  of  woollens.  He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
of  a  sweet  disposition.  Her  mother,  Lapa  Piagenti, 
daughter  of  a  forgotten  poet,  was  a  good  and  simple  crea- 
ture, and  an  excellent  housekeeper.  The  fortune  of  these 
two  was  considerable  for  their  condition.  Thev  had  twenty 
five  children.  Catharine  the  youngest  was  the  most  be- 
loved. 

During  her  infancv,  occurred  the  greatest  calamity  of 
the  XIV  century,  the  black  pest  of  1348,  which  carried 
off  eighty  thousand  persons  from  Sienna  and  the  surround- 
ing countrv.  Therefore,  the  child  grew  up  in  a  city  un- 
der a  cloud. 

As  soon  as  she  could  talk,  her  mother  had  much  dif- 
ficulty to  keep  her  at  home,  for,  said  one  of  her  biogra- 
phers, one  of  her  words  was  sufficient  to  banish  sadness 
and  to  make  one  forget  all  sorrow  and  vexation.  For  that 
reason,  her  parents  and  neighbors  gave  her  the  name  of 
Euphrosine,  which   signifies yqt'. 

At  the  age  of  six  years,  she  was,  one  day,  returning 
from  the  house  of  her  sister  Bonaventura,  in  company 
with  her  brother  Stephen,  who  was  somewhat  older  than 
herself,  when  our  divine  Lord  appeared  to  her  in  His  ma- 
jesty accompanied  bv  His  holy  apostles,  Peter,  Paul  and 
John. 

The  innocent  child  was  not  thrown  down  and  made 
blind  as  Saul  had  been,  bui  ravished,  in  extasy.  She  con- 
templatcd  Him  ivhom  the  Angels  adore,  and  whose  beauty 
the  heavejis  admire. 

The  Saviour  gazed  upon  her  lovingly,  and,  with  a 
tender  smile,  made  over  her  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Stephen  had    been  walking  on    in  advance,    thinking 
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that  his  little  sister  was  following  him.  Turning  around 
he  perceived  her  standing  still,  insensible  to  all  that  was 
passing  around  her  with  her  eyes  uplifted  to  Heaven. 

He  called  his  sister  with  all  his  strength  ;  she  ap- 
peared not  to  hear  him.  Greatly  astonished,  the  little  boy 
retraced  his  steps  and,  seizing  her  hands,  said  to  her  : 
"  What  dost  thou  there  ?  why  dost  thou  stay  here  ?"  The 
child,  as  if  awakening  from  a  profound  slumber,  looking 
at  her  brother  replied  :  "  Oh  !  if  thou  hadst  seen  what  I 
have  seen,  never  wouldst  thou  have  drawn  me  away 
from  here  !'' 

Her  eyes  sought  anew  the  glorious  apparition,  but  it 
had  vanished,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  Catharine,  who  wept 
bitterly,  reproaching  herself  for  having  lowered  her  eyes 
from  the  celestial  vision.  Entering  her  house,  continues 
the  author  of  the  Miracola,  she  spoke  not  to  her  parents  of 
what  she  had  seen  ;  but  on  that  day  there  w^as  born  in  her 
soul  an  extreme  vigilance  over  herself,  a  great  delicacy  of 
conscience  w^hich  was  something  really  wonderful  in  a 
child  of  that  age.  Preoccupied  always  with  the  care  not 
to  offend  God,  she  loved  solitude  and  retirement  from  her 
friends,  that  she  might  pray  in  secret. 

And  thus,  in  one  momentary  interview,  the  Eternal 
Beauty  had  ravished  her  soul.  An  ardent  flame  of  purest 
love  enlightened  and  matured  her  young  heart.  Unac- 
quainted with  the  world  and  its  joys,  she  burned  to  re- 
nounce all  things  for  love  of  Hun  whose  presence  had  ex- 
tinguished in  her  heart  all  attachment  to  the  things  of  this 
life,  so  that, at  the  age  of  seven  years, she  had  bound  her- 
self, by  vow,  never  to  have  an  other  spouse  than  Jesus 
Christ. 

Nevertheless, when  she  was  twelve  years  old, her  father, 
her  mother,  and  her  brothers  desired  her  to  marrv.  Ihey 
obliged  her  to  adorn  herself.  Her  mother  above  all  urged 
her  to  take  more  care  oi  her  toilet  and  of  the  arrangement 
of  her  hair.  vSeeing  that  she  gained  nothing  by  these  en- 
treaties, Lapa  had  recourse  to  her  daughter  Bonaventura, 
who  was  married  to  Nicholas  Tegliacci,  urging  her  to 
adroitly  draw  Catharine  to  her  views. 

Catharine  had  a  great  tenderness  for  her  elder  sister. 
To  please  her,  she  accepted  the  beautiful   gowns  and  glit- 
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tering  ornaments,  and    consented   to    fashionably    arrange 
her  hair,  which  was  of  rare  beauty. 

John  Pino,  in  his  Hfe  of  Saint  Catharine,  says  that  her 
hair  was  of  a  beautiful  golden-brown,  which  shade  always 
excited  particular  admiration  in  Italy,  and  Lapa  had  been 
fully  satisfied  with  what  nature  had  done  for  her  daughter. 
3ut,  at  that  time,  there  existed  a  rediculous  fashion  of 
changing  the  natural  color  of  the  hair  by  the  means  of 
certain  nostruns,  and  Lapa  was  determined  to  submit  the 
beautiful  hair  of  her  daughter  to  this  unworthy  treatment. 
Her  satisfaction  was  short  lived  :  Catharine  would  never 
have  consented  to  adorn  herself,  but  for  lov^e  of  her  sister. 
She  was  not  slow  to  show  her  deep  regret. 

During  all  her  after-life,  she  wept  over  those  acts  of 
vanity  and  weakness,  which  light,  as  the  matter  seemed, 
yet  produced  in  the  heart  of  Catharine  a  sensible  coldness. 
But  the  sudden  death  of  Bonaventura  made  Catharine  giv^e 
herself  to  God  with  renewed  ardor.  Catharine  felt  pro- 
foundly this  unforseen  and  terrible  blow.  To  console  her 
for  the  loss  of  her  beloved  sister,  her  relatives  urged  her  to 
marry  at  once,  and  judged  that  but  little  effort  was  neces- 
sary to  induce  her  to  do  so  ;  however,  she  absolutly  re- 
fused, and  thereupon  they  asked  a  Dominicain,  who  w^as  a 
friend  and  relative  of  the  family,  to  use  his  influence  over 
her.  But  the  religious  was  so  touched  with  her  replies, 
that  lie  said  to  her  :^ — "Cut  off  your  hair  entirely  to 
prove  to  all  that  your  resolution  is  serious  and  unalterable." 
With  joy,  Catharine  immediately  obeyed.  Armed  with  a 
pair  of  shears,  she  quickly  severed  those  beautiful  tresses 
that  were  "  gold  in  the  sunshine  and  brown  in  the  shade," 
and  covered  her  head  with  a  hood.  In  those  days,  how- 
ever, young  maidens  always  left  their  heads  uncovered, 
and  Lapa  was  not  slow  to  demand  the  reason  for  such 
singularity.  Not  willing  to  tell  a  falsehood,  and  not  daring 
to  tell  the  truth,  Catharine  stammered  an  unintelligible 
answer.  Her  mother,  much  puzzled,  snatched  off  the 
hood,  and  exposed  to  view  the  shaved  head  of  her  daughter  ! 
Screaming  out,  with  astonishment,  at  the  disfigurement, 
Lapa  brought  all  the  family  on  the  scene.  They  over- 
whelmed Catharine  with  reproches  and  contumely.  The 
household  servant  was  immediately  discharged,  and  Ca- 
tharine was  put  in  her  place,  to    perform   all   the    heaviest 
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work  of  the  house.  They  also  deprived  her  of  her  room 
that  she  might  not  have  a  place  in  which  to   pray. 

—  "Thou  uglv,  stubborn  creature,"  said  her  brothers 
to  her,  "  Thou  hast  prevailed  over  us,  for  thy  shaven  head 
disposes  of  thy  taking  a  husband," — "I  do  not  wish  to 
become  a  burden  to  any  one,"  sweetly  replied  Catharine, 
"  I  am  ready  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  family,  and  to  live 
on  bread  and  water,  provided  only  that  they  will  leave  me 
in   peace." 

About  this  time,  Catharine  had  a  dream  that  greatly 
increased  her  courage.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  saw  de- 
filing before  her,  all  the  founders  of  the  great  Monastic 
Orders.  Saint  Dominic  passed  in  his  white  robe.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  burning  lilv.  Catharine  extended  her  arms 
towards  the  austere  monk  who,  smilingly,  ran  to  her,  and 
laid  upon  her  shoulders  the  black  mantle  of  the  Domi- 
nican tertiary,  and  assured  her  that,  in  spite  of  all  obs- 
tacles, she  would  become  his  daughter. 

This  vision  so  consoled  and  fortified  Catharine,  who 
had  been,  until  then,  silent  and  timid,  that  she  assembled 
together  her  father,  her  mother,  and  her  brothers,  and 
declared  to  them  that,  a  long  time  previous,  she  had 
made  the  vow  of  virginity  ;  and  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
move  a  rock  then  to  change  her  resolution.  "  If  you  wish 
to  retain  me  as  servant  in  your  house,"  said  she  to  them, 
"  I  will  render  you  every  service  possible,  but  even  should 
you  drive  me  away,  I  would  not  change  my  resolution." 

These  words,  uttered  with  celestial  sweetness,  drew  to 
her  the  hearts  of  her  hearers.  They  answered  her  only 
by  their  tears  and  their  sighs.  After  a  while,  her  father, 
overcoming  his  emotion,  said  to  her  : — My  dear  child, 
your  firmness  and  your  patience  have  sufficiently  proved 
to  us  that  your  determination  is  not  the  fruit  of  caprice, 
but  of  an  ardent  love  of  God.  Be  faithful  to  the  vow  you 
have  made  ;  hereafter  no  person  shall  oppose  you.  And 
then,  addressing  his  wife  and  his  children,  he  said  :  From 
this  day  forth,  let  no  one  dare  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  my 
daughter,  for,  in  truth,  the  alliance  she  has  contracted  is 
more  honorable  for  us  than  that  which  we  have  desired. 

( Translated frotn  the  French  of  Laure  Conan.^ 
(To  be  cofilinucd. J 
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THE  THREAD  OF  LIFE. 

(For  children. ) 


From  the  French,  by  G.  M.  Ward  (Mrs.  Pennee.) 


little  child,  who  was  corrected  by  his  nurse,  ex- 
claimed  angrily  : 

"  Why  can  I  not  be  ten  years  old,  so  as  to  have  done 
with  this  bothering  nurse  !  I  should  then  be  a  big  boy  and 
the  servants  would  not  dare  order  me  about." 

Suddenly,  there  stood  before  him  a  Genius  who, smil- 
ingly, presented  him  with  a  mysterious-looking  ball  of 
thread. 

"  Child,"  said  the  Genius  addressing  him,  "this  is 
the  thread  of  life.  Whenever  you  wish  to  advance  in  age 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  unwind  the  thread  ;  but  be 
careful,  life  can  be  lived  but  once  and  our  steps  cannot  be 
retraced.      Death  lies  at  the  end  of  the  ball  of  thread." 

Having  spoken  thus,  the  Genius  disappeared. 

The  child  could  not  contain  himself  for  joy  ;  he  found 
himself  master  of  his  own  fate.  He  at  once  tested  his 
good  fortune  bv  pulling  at  the  thread,  and,  behold  !  he 
Avas  ten  years  old  !  He  was  emancipated  from  that  terrible 
nurse,  and  this  was  a  great  happiness.  Howexer,  he 
found  himselt  at  college  where  he  had  to  submit  to  keeping 
regular  hours,  writing  exercises,  learning  lessons,  all  of 
w^hich  he  found  to  be  very  tiresome.  Rising  early  every 
morning,  working  for  hours  in  the  class-rooms,  keeping 
silence,  when  he  would  much  rather  have  been  playing 
and  talking,  became  very  hard  to  bear.  Very  soon  he  was 
heartily  tired  of  his  new  state  of  life. 

— If  I  were  but  a  pupil  in  Rhetoric,  he  said  to  himself, 
my  studies  would  be  more  agreeable,  I  should  be  of  more 
consequence  here,  and  I  should  be  looked  on  as  a  young 
man. 

As  he  had  only  to  unwind  some  more  thread  to  find 
his  desires  fulfilled,  he  had  recourse  to  his  ball  and  at  once 
found  himself  in  the  Rhetoric  class.  But  hardly  had  he 
had  time  to  admire  his  own  fine  proportions  and  to  realise 
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how  much  he  had  grown,  when  he  heard  his  fellow  pupils 
speaking"  about  the  examinations  necessary  for  taking  his 
Bachelor's  degree.  He  knew  he  must  plunge  into  an  end- 
less multitude  of  studies,  that  Latin,  Greek  and  a  lot  of 
other  distasteful  matters  must  occupy  the  whole  of  his 
time  and  thoughts.      So  he  was  again  disappointed. 

What  was  he  to  do?  Should  he  leave  college?  Should 
he  set  himself  free  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  run  after 
frivolous  pleasures  in  companionship  with  other  young 
men  ?  Why  yes,  that  would  be  delightful.  But  it  would 
be  prudent  not  to  run  on  too  fast,  therefore  he  would  only 
unwind  a  little  of  the  magic  thread  and  await  the  period 
when  he  would  find  a  beard  on  his  lip  and  chin.  His 
studies  being  then  finished,  he  took  a  cane  in  his  hand, 
put  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  went  all  about  the  town  like 
all  other  young  men. 

— At  last  I  am  free  and  happy,  he  exclaimed,  I  will 
remain  as   I  am. 

The  young  man  forgot  how  despicable  was  such  a 
useless  life  and  how  everv  vice  is  fostered  by  idleness. 
Besides,  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  live  without 
working.  So,  in  order  to  supply  his  own  needs,  he  had 
to  go  into  an  office  and  work  steadily  for  several  hours 
every  dav. 

—  Oh  I  but  this  is  wearisome  work  !  he  said,  quite  dis- 
couraged. Had  I  but  an  office  of  mv  own  and  a  fine 
family  around  me,  how  happy  I  should  be  !  I  will  again 
have  recourse  to  mv  thread  of  life. 

The  next  moment  he  found  himself  in  a  house  o(  his 
own,  surrounded  bv  a  number  of  voung  children  who 
half  stunned  him  with  their  noise  and  tired  him  out  with 
their  perpetual  games  of  plav.  He  became  conscious  too 
of  having  to  bear  the  weight  of  manv  anxieties  and  much 
care,  all  of  which  he  had  not  foreseen. 

—  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  happiest  period  of  life, 
he  exclaimed,  my  business  affairs  worry  me  and  1  am  pre- 
occupied about  my  children's  prospects.  I  would  like  to 
see  them  all  started  in  life  or  married  so  that  I  might  lead 
a  quiet  and-  retired  life.  Then,  I  should  be  able  to  take 
some  rest  and  enjoy  the  society  of  my  family.  I  will  ad- 
vance a  little  further  in  life.  And  again  he  unwmind 
some  thread. 
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He  now  found  himself  in  a  drawing-room,  opposite 
to  a  looking-  glass  which  alas  !  reflected  back  his  gray 
hairs.  This  startled  him  and  he  determined  on  not  again 
abridging  his  life.  But  several  of  his  children  failed  to 
get  on  in  the  world,  and  again,  several  of  them  died. 
Then,  he  himself  felt  sick  and,  just  as  he  was  recovering, 
a  terrible  fever  carried  off  his  wife  and  he  looked  on  him- 
self as  the  most  unhappy  man  on  earth.  As  he  had  never 
learned  to  suffer,he  knew  nothing,  of  the  consolation  to  be 
found  in  exercising  patience  and  submission,  so  he  gav^e 
way  to  despair. 

Soon  he  became  infirm  and  was  stretched  on  a  bed  of 
suffering.  The  medical  art  could  furnish  no  alleviation  of 
his  pain  and  he  felt  himself  unable  to  bear  any  longer 
with  his  trials.  Thanks  to  that  fatal  ball  of  thread  he  could 
easily  deli\'er  himself  from  all  his  sufferings.  For  a  long 
time  he  hesitated,  for  to  die  was  too  terrible.  At  length, 
overcome  by  what  he  was  enduring,  he  unwound  what  was 
left  of  his  thread  and  expired. 

But  six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  Genius  had  ap- 
peared to  him. 

Had  we  been  in  his  place  would  we  have  wished  to 
hav^e  lived  any  longer?  are  we  more  moderate  in  our 
desires  and  less  impatient  when  they  are  not  fulfilled? 

Alas  !  we  are  for  ever  desiring  to  find  happiness  on 
earth,  when  God  has  onlv  promised  that  we  shall  find  it 
in  Heaven  ! 

Let  us  then  remember  that  if  there  be  a  way  of  find- 
ing happiness  on  earth,  it  consists  in  learning  how  to  sup- 
port the  trials  of  life  and  not  in  striving  to  flee  from  them. 


A  Preservative, AGAINST  a  Sudden  and  Unpro- 
vided Death. 


The  Bollandests  relate  a  consoling  vision  with  which 
Saint  Edmond,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  favoured 
during  his  infancy. 

One  day,  when  Edmond  was  returning  from  school, 
he  was  accosted  by  a  radiantly  beautiful  and  graceful  child 
who  p^reeted  him  in  the  followinef  manner  : 
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"  Hall,  mv  beloved." 

Edmond,  amazed,  answered  nothing. 

What  I  exclaimed  the  lovelv  child,  do  you  not  know 
me  ? 

— I  have  not  that  pleasure,  and  I  really  think  that  I 
am  equally  unknown  to  vou  and  that  vou  mistake  me  for 
another. 

— Can  it  be  possible  that  vou  do  not  recognize  me,  I 
who  am  always  by  your  side  in  school  and  who  accompany 
you  evervwhere  ?  Examine  me  well  and  vou  will  see  mv 
name. 

Edmond  raised  his  eves  and  read  these  words  : 

Jesus  of  Xazareth,  King  of  the  Jews. 

Behold  mv  name,  continued  the  divine  Child  ;  engrave 
it  in  your  heart  and,  every  night,  write  it  on  your  forehead. 
This  practice  will  preserve  you  and  all  those  who  follow 
your  exemple  from  a  sudden  and  unprepared  death. 

After  having  said  these  words,  the  Infant  Jesus  disap- 
peared. 

But  the  adorable  name  still  remains. — Let  us  lovingly 
engrave  the  name — JESUS — in  our  hearts  by  an  entire 
confidence  in  its  efficacy — and,  if  we  apprehend  a  sudden 
death  as  dangerous  for  our  souls,  let  us  trace  on  our  fore- 
head, every  night,  the  five  letters  of  the  protecting  name 
of  JESUS. 

We  may  also  join  to  this  practice  the  following  invo- 
cation : — Jesus  of  Nazareth^  King  of  the  Jcn}s,  preserve  me 
from  a  sudden  and  unprovided  death. 

Why  is  this  practice  so  efficacious  ? 

Because  in  the  name  of  JESUS — which  signifies  Sa- 
viour— is  enclosed  the  mystery  of  the  Blood  which  has 
merited  for  us  all  the  c^races  necessarv  for  our  sahation. 


ROSARY   SUNDAY   IXLOXOOV. 

By  S.  L.  E. 
In  London,  Rosary  Sundav  is  the  Sundav  oi  our 
Holy  Father,  the  Pope.  l^ven  the  little  children  know 
about  him  and  care  for  him  in  a  fashion  o{  their  own.  All 
over  England,  in  every  Catholic  Church,  that  day,  all  the 
communions,  all  the    rosaries,  all  the  devotions,  are  offered 
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for  the  Pope.  In  London,  the  children  of  six  parishes 
gather  together  in  some  of  their  six  churches,  marching 
through  the  streets  with  banners  flying  and  bands  playing. 
They  fill  the  church;  and  grown  people,  except  the  teach- 
ers, must  manage  as  best  they  can. 

All  the  day,  in  all  the  churches,  from  High  Mass  till 
evening,  there  is  Exposition  ;  and  before  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment the  happy  children  softly  and  beautifully  sing  the 
answers  to  the  Rosary,  w^hich  is  given  out  by  some  priest 
in  the  pulpit,  and  then  he  says  a  few  words  to  them.  Af- 
ter that  they  sing  the  well-known  hymn,  "  God  bless  our 
Pope,  the  great,  the  good,"  Benediction  is  given  and  they 
march  quietly  away.  The  same  method  is  pursued  in  the 
rest  of  the  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Westminster. 

But  in  the  Dominican  Church  the  festivity  is  highest. 
There  is  solemn  Pontifical  High  Mass,  and  after  the  Gos- 
pel each  member  of  the  congregation  goes  up  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  receives  a  blessed  rose  from  the  thousands  ly- 
ing piled  upon  the  floor.  After  Mass,  there  is  along  pro- 
cession of  the  Blessed  Sacrament — priests  and  nuns,  and 
hundreds  of  children  ;  while  twelve  little  ones,  under  seven 
years  of  age,  dressed  in  white  and  red,  form  the  Guard  of 
Honor,  and  walk  backwards  carrying  exquisite  flowers, 
which  they  kiss  and  fling  before  their  God. 

When  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  enthroned,  each  half- 
hour  afterward  until  seven  o'clock,  the  Rosary  is  recited, 
and  one  can  gain  an  indulgence  each  time.  Then,  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  come  the  five  mysteries  and  a  sermon  and 
Benediction,  and  it  is  nine  or  after  when  it  is  over,  and 
even  then  the  people  seem  sorry  to  come  away. 

Do  you  wonder  I  call  Rosary  Sunday  in  England 
"the  Sunday  of  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,"  when  every 
child  there  who  has  made  its  First  Communion  goes  to 
communion  for  him,  and  most  of  the  grown  people  follow 
their  example  ? 

"The  Pilgrim  of  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs." 
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The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Flowers  at  Funerals,   is 

the  subject  of  an  interesting  and  opportune  article  by  the 
\"erv  Rev.  Canon  Moser,  of  Peterborough,  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Reviexv.  Canon  Moser 
points  out  at  the  commencement  of  his  paper  that  : — 

The  dead  now  g'o  out  o'i  this  world  liearin;^  upon  them  tlie  ho- 
nours of  a  triumph,  and  laden  with  flowers  and  crowns.  As  they 
quit  the  stage  of  life  they  receive  the  homage  which  a  theatrical  public 
bestows  on  actors  who  have  well  performed  their  part.  Wherever 
vanity  and  ostentation  come  in,  moderation  vanishes,  and  so  the  cus- 
tom of  placing  a  flower  on  the  coffin  has  degenerated  into  an  abuse  of 
such  proportions,  that  it  will  soon  be  ditlicult  to  tell  a  funeral  proces- 
sion from  a  wedding  party.  Thoughtful  Catholics  are  endeavouring 
in  several  places  to  counteract  a  custom  which  bears  many  signs  about 
it  of  a  return  to  paganism  and  of  Freemason  influence. 

The  learned  and  very  reverend  writer  gives  many 
reasons  for  holding  that  the  present  system  of  tendering 
floral  homage  to  the  departed  is  one  gra\eh'  inconsistent 
with  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Church,  and  he  points  out 
that  it  was  : — 

Only  in  the  evil  days  of  the  French  Revolution  did  the  custom 
revive  in  a  Christian  land  of  lavishing  flo^vers  on  the  coffin  of  one 
who  was  not  a  saint.  The  corpse  of  Voltaire  was  probably  the  first 
which  had  these  floral  honours  accorded  to  it.  In  ijqi  the  remains 
of  the  enemy  of  the  Church  were  brought  from  Champagne  to  Paris, 
and  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towns  through  which  it  passed 
covered  the  hearse  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  The  spot  where  the 
coffin  rested  the  first  night  in  Paris  was  carpeted  with  flowers,  which 
were  to  be  seen  everywhere  during  the  ceremonies  of  his  interment  in 
the  Pantheon.  Marat,  the  ferocious  Jacobin,  was  treated  after  death 
to  a  similar  display.  His  body,  says  Thiers,  lay  exposed  for  days. 
The  clubs,  the  municipal  societies,  came  processionally  to  cast  flowers 
on  the  coftin.  Women  were  invited  to  do  the  same,  and  young  girls 
would  advance,  w;ilk  round  the  coflui,  and  throw  flowers  on  the  body 
oi  Marat.  Tlie  same  profusion  of  flowers  accompanied  the  transla- 
tion o^  his  remains  to  the  Pantheon.      Flowers  covering  blood  ! 

Catholics,  at  least,  should  be  slow  to  pursue  the 
pagan  system  renewed  under  such -auspices,  and  should 
remember  that  in  the  \ast  majority  of  cases,  money  vainly 
expended  in  the  purchase  o^  flowers  would  be  far  more 
wiscl\'  applied  in  .securing  for  the  poor  soul  the  greatest 
help  which  ihc  Ii\ing  can  obtain  for  (he  departed. 

"  The  Irish  Cathnlic.'" 
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MISS  DIANA  VAUGHAN. 


It  is  probably  known  to  our  readers  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "Guard  of  Honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart" 
there  is  now  a  devotion  estabHshed  in  favor  of  those  who 
need  the  prayers  of  the  pious  Guards.  The  name,  or  sim- 
ply the  initials  are  inscribed  on  a  Dial  called  TJie  Dial  of 
Mercy ^  by  some  member  of  the  Archconfraternity  of  the 
Guard  of  Honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  who  under- 
takes to  make  an  extra  Hour  of  Guard  called  the  "  Hour  of 
Mercy,"  in  the  place  of,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  person 
in  whose  favour  the  Guard  intercedes.  The  efficacy  of  this 
practice  is  daily  being  proved,  for  is  not  the  Sacred  Heart 
an  exhaustless  fount  of  mercy  ?  The  Visitation  Nuns  of 
Bourg"  relate  the  following"  example,  which,  as  it  so  nearly 
concerns  a  lady  now  well  and  happily  known  as  a  remark- 
able convert  to  our  Faith,  we  think  will  interest  our  readers 
and  inspire  them  with  feelings  of  thanksgiving  towards 
that  Saviour  who  so  loved  the  world  that  He  shed  even  the 
last  drop  of  His  Blood  to  redeem  and  sanctify  souls. 

On  vSeptember  29th  of  last  year,  the  Feast  of  vSaint 
Michael,  a  pious  missionary  arriving  from  Jerusalem  was 
relating  to  the  Visitation  Nuns  at  Bourg  what  terrible  in- 
sults had  been  offered  to  our  divine  Saviour  by  the  Luci- 
ferian  and  Palladist  sects,  which,  as  our  readers  probably 
know,  arc  connected  with  Freemasonry.  Desirous  of  en- 
couraging the  members  of  the  Guard  of  Honor  to  multi- 
ply their  fervent  acts  of  reparation  in  atonement  for  the 
vile  blasphemes  that  had  been  uttered  by  the  profane  un- 
believers, he  more  particularly  recommended  to  their  pray- 
ers the  High  Luciferian  Priestess,  Miss  Diana  Vaughan. 
The  ardour  and  good,  faith  shown  by  this  lady,  however, 
inspired  him  with  hopes  that  she  might  be  won  over  from 
her  errors.  It  was  arranged  that  her  name  should  be  ins- 
cribed on  the  "  Dial  of  Mercy,"  and  the  reverend  Father 
himself  undertook  to  make  "The  Hour  of  Mercy"  in  her 
behalf.  On  July  31st,  this  zealous  Missionary  wrote  as 
fallows  to  the  good  Nuns  at  Bourg  :  "I  will  sing  God's 
Mercies  for  ever  !  Do  you  remember  that,  last  autumn,  I 
begged  of  you  to  inscribe  Miss  Diana  Vaughan's  name  on 
"The  Dial  of  Mercy"?     Again   has  the  Heart  of  Jesus 
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triumphed.  During  the  month  of  June,  the  adorable 
Heart  made  a  conquest  of  this  beloved  soul.  —  In  her  place, 
please  inscribe  another  name,  that  of  a  poor  guilty  soul 
for  whom  I  will  continue  my  Hour  of  Mercy." 

Our  readers  are,  ere  now,  aware  of  the  wonderful 
change  that  has  passed  over  the  whole  being  of  Miss 
Vaughan,  for  in  the  September  number  of  La  Voix  dii 
Precieux  Sang,  a  letter,  from  the  lady  herself,  has  been 
given  which  will  have  been  eagerly  and  gratefully  read  by 
all  who  have  God's  cause  at  heart  and  specially  by  those 
who  have  made  her  acquaintance  in  Dr.  Bataille's  book  : 
Le  Diable  an  igeme  siccle. — Glory  and  Thanksgiving  be 
to  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  whose  Precious  Blood  has  fallen  so 
beneficially  on  a  noble,  though  previously  an  erring,  soul  ! 

G.  M.  Ward  (Mrs.  Pen  nee) 


RELIGIOUS    NEWS. 


FoREiGX  Mlssions. — We  read  in  the  "  Carmelite 
Review  "  : 

The  English  papers  are  seriously  discussing  the  ques- 
tion, whether  foreign  missions  are  worth  all  the  expendi- 
ture o'i  blood  and  treasures  involved,  or  not.  They  claim 
that  foreign  missions  are  a  failure  and  a  mistake.  Even 
if  a  few  heathens  should  be  converted  to  Christianity,  is 
their  con\'ersion  worth  the  trouble?  We  know  that  protes- 
tant  missions  are  a  failure.  As  regards  Catholic  missions, 
the  followers  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier  know  that  it  is  their 
dutv  to  lav  down  their  lives,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  obey 
Christ's  commandment  to  his  apostles  :  "  Go  and  teach 
all  nations."  They  will  ^o  on  doing  their  duty,  with  or 
without  protection  of  Christian  nations,  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past.  They  know  that  "the  blood  of  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  Christians. 


MoxASTKRV  of  THE  M.  P.  Blood.  An  interesting 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  2<Slh  Oct.,  at  the  Monastery  of 
the  Most  Precious  Blood  in  Toronto.  Ow  this  occasion, 
Miss  Sara    Ellen,  daughter  of  Mr.    F.  Gormaly,    received 
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the  Habit  with  the  name  of  Sister  Mary-Gerarda  ;  and 
Miss  Elisabeth  Finnie  of  Markham,  who  received  that  of 
Sister  Mary-Vincent. 

Miss  Jane  McGuire,  in  rehgion  Sister  M,  of  the  Im- 
maculate   Heart,  made  her  vows  on  the  same   occasion. 

His  Grace,  Archbishop  Walsh,  presided  at  the  cere- 
mony and  was  assisted  by  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Heenan  of  the  diocese  of  Hamilton  and  Very  Reverend 
V.  Marijon,  Provincial  C.  S.  B. 

The  following  members  of  the  reverend  clergy  at- 
tended :  Rev.  F.  Teefy,  superior  of  St.  Michael's  College, 
F.  Frachon,  C.  S.  B.,  L.  Brennan,  C.  S.  B.,  P.  O'Dono- 
hoe,  C.  S.  B.,  E.  Murray,  C.  S.  B.,  J.  Grogan,  C.  S.S.B. 

An  appropriate  and  very  impressive  sermon  was  de- 
livered by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  who  chose  for  his 
text  the  words  :  "  He  that  loveth  father  and  mother  more 
than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me." 

The  small  but  pretty  chapel  was  thronged  by  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  community. 


Several  of  the    persons  cured,    have  also  received   the 
grace  of  conversion. 


Twelve  other  persons  unite  in  thanksgivings  of  the 
same  nature,  after  having  made  Novenas  in  honor  of  the 
Precious  Blood. 


+ 

We  beg  to  offer  our  grateful  thanks  to  all  Proprietors 
of  Journals,  Periodicals,  Magazines,  who  have  so  kindly 
consented  to  exchang-e  with  our  humble  Review. 


A  solemn  High  Mass  will  be  celebrated,  in  our  cha- 
pel on  January  5th,  for  all  those  of  our  subscribers  who 
will  have  paid,  before  that  date,  the  amount  of  their  subs- 
cription. The  communion  of  the  Religious  will  be  offered 
for  the  intentions  of  these  devoted  Friends,  and  to  obtain, 
in  their  behalf,  for  1896,  the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven. 


A  PLEA  FOB  TEMPERANCE. 


POWERFFT.      ADDRESS     BY     FATH;ER     THOMAS     N.     BURKE,     O.     P.,     ADVOCATING 

CATHOLIC    TEMPERANCE. 


I  AM  about  to  address  you  on  the  sacred  cause  of  temperance.  Since 
the  day  that  Adam  fell,  amongst  the  toils  and  the  miseries  that  our  first 
parent  wrought  upon  the  earth,  the  greatest  by  far,  and  the  most  terrible, 
as  1  shall  endeavor  to  prove  to  you,  has  been  the  evil  of  intemperance. 
And  here  I  may  at  once  state  to  you  that  I  am  not  speaking  in  behalf  of 
teetotalism.  Teetotalism  and  total  abstinence  are  very  good  things  for 
those  who  require  them,  but  I  have  not  come  here  this  evening  to  speak  to 
you  on  total  abstinence,  but  I  am  come  to  speak  to  you  of  that  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  cardinal  virtues,  namely — temperance.  jAnd  I  must 
repeat  what  I  have  stated  to  you,  that  intemperance,  or  the  vice  of  drunken- 
ness, is  the  worst  and  the  most  miserable  and  faral  result  of  man's  fall 
from  good,  from  grace,  and  from  virtue,  through  our  first  parents.  And 
let  me  prove  this  to  you  first  of  all.  My  friends,  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
am  paying  you  an  extravagant  compliment  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  are  capable  of  appreciating  an  argument — that  you  are 
able  to  appreciate  the  deepest  and  most  pliilosophic  reasoning  which  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  of  God  could  propound  to  a  Christian  people. 

I    HAVE    SPOKEN    IN    MANY    LANGUAGES   TO    MANY    NATIONS ; 

I  have  spoken  to  many  people  in  many  climes  ;  and,  without  any  fulsome 
flattery,  1  will  pay  you  a  tril)ute,  my  fellow-countrymen — I  have  never 
known  a  people  capable  of  appi-eciating  a  deep,  metapliysical  argument 
like  the  Irish  people,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  now,  listen  to  me. 
"When  Almighty  God  created  man  in  the  l)cgiiming  He  made  a  strange  and 
complicated  creature — the  masterpiece  of  His  creation.  In  the  beginning, 
before  our  earth  was  made,  the  great  Creator  made  the  lieavens,  and  there 
in  heaven  He  had  placed  Ili.s  own  angels — pure  spii'its,  like  to  God  in  this, 
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were  pure  in  intelligence,  pure  in  love,  and*  pure  in  freedom.  Then  God 
made  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof,  and  for  five  days  He  labored  in  His 
creative  power,  and  He  made  many  forms  of  beauty ;  He  placed  many 
most  beautiful  creatures  upon  that  earth.  He  made  light  out  of  darkness, 
and  He  saw  the  light,  and  it  was  beautiful  and  good  in  His  eyes.  He 
made  the  Ijeauty  of  nature  out  of  chaos,  and  He  saw  tlie  earth  bursting  into 
its  verdure  ;  fruit,  and  flower,  and  leaf,  in  all  its  beauty  were  there.  He 
f •  made  the  sea  animated  with  life,  and  the  wave  to  swell ;  He  made  stars 
'  and  the  moon  in  the  heavens,  and  yet  in  all  this  creation  of  God,  nowhere 
was  the  Divine  law  or  the  Divine  attribute  of  God  reflected  as  much  as 
when  He  made  man.  When  all  the  world  was  prepared  for  man,  then  God 
determined  to  make  something  like  unto  Himself,  with  pure  understanding, 
pure  love  ;  so  he  took  the  slime  of  the  earth  and  formed  the  body  of  man, 
and  into  that  body  He  breathed  the  pure  spirit,  and  up  rose  the  man  Adam, 
our  first  father,  filled  with  life,  filled  with  intelligence,  filled  witli  pure  love 
— the  very  image  of  God,  formed  as  it  was  out  of  the  slime  of  the  newly- 
created  earth.  Here  was  man,  a  creature  in  which  heaven  and  earth  both 
embraced.  Created  unlike  anything  on  earth — ^^unlike  anything  in  heaven 
— a  beautiful  lik(;ness  of  God  in  the  soul — with  His  intelligence — with  His 
life — with  His  memory — with  His  freedom — yet,  an  animal  made  out  of 
the  slime  of  earthly  soil.  "Wlien  He  first  created  him,  He  gave  to  the  soul 
a  spiritual  nature,  while  the  body  was  subject  to  the  senses  of  its  material 
beauty.  Adam,  our  first  parent,  fell  from  the  grand  position  which  God 
had  created  him.  Our  first  parent  committed  sin,  and  the  very  first  curse 
of  that  sin  that  came  upon  him  was  that  his  beauty,  that  liis  depraved  pas. 
sions,  that  his  animal  tastes,  that  his  material  nature  should  triumph  over 
the  immortal  and  angelic  soul  that  was  within  him.  The  cnrse  that  fell 
upon  man  was  that  the  order  of  his  nature  was  subverted  and  destroyed, 
and  that  the  body,  which  was  made  to  be  the  servant,  began  to  rule  over 
the  spiritual  soul.  He  became  a  slave  to  his  senses ;  the  Almiglity  no 
longer  revealed  to  him  the  glorious  face  of  God.  For  God  had  left  him 
in  his  anger.  He  no  longer  heard  the  delicious  voice  of  God,  for  God  in 
His  wrcith  was  silent  and  spoke  no  more.  Every  sense  of  man  had  lost  its 
Divine  communication  with  God,  and  now  the  very  will  that  was  created 
to  know  God  lost  the  knowledge  of  God  through  the-  profiigation  of  his 
senses,  and  he  that  was  created  to  love  God  lost  that  pure  and  Divine  love. 
But  many  were  the  curses  that  were  to  fall  upon  him.  What  greater  curse 
could  you  imagine  than  that  the  eye  which  beheld  the  Almighty  and  was 
ravished  by  its  beauty  should  seek  Him  in  vain  and  see  Him  no  more  ? 
We  read  in  the  Scriptures  that  Almiglity  God  was  accustomed  to  take  some 
form  of  ravishing  beauty,  and  Adam  beheld  the  face  of  God,  and  was  en- 
rapt  in  love.  Wliat  greater  curse  could  fall  upon  him  than  that  the  eye 
should  seek  in  vain  for  that  beauty  which  was  gone  ?  Adam  was  accus- 
tomp.d   to  converse  with  Almio:}itv  God.     Ah  !  what  music  ever  fell  'i.:;>on 
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the  ravished  ear  of  man  compared  with  that  music  of  God's  voice  as  He 
spoke  to  them  as  they  walked  together  in  the  summer-time  through  the 
groves  and  shades,  and  when  our  first  parent  heard  from  God's  own  lips 
the  mysteries  which  man  cannot  understand  any  more.  But  now  that 
voice  was  silent !  Now  the  five  senses  of  man,  the  senses  of  his  body,  were 
the  instruments  of  his  fall.  The  apple  hung  ripe  and  ruddy  upon  the  tree, 
and  around  the  roots  of  the  tree  the  serpent  was  coiled,  when  our  great 
mother  Eve  came,  and  she  looked  upon  that  ripe  and  luscious  fruit,  and  her 
eye  was  charmed  by  its  beaut3\  She  felt  its  soft  pulpy  rind,  and  her  sense 
of  touch  was  charmed  with  its  softness ;  she  smelt  it,  and  its  odor  also 
pleased  her  ;  she  plucked  it,  and  broke  it  with  her  teeth,  and  her  sense  of 
taste  was  ravished  with  its  sweetness.  Meanwhile,  she  listened  to  the  voice 
of  the  tempter,  who  prompted  her  to  take  the  fruit,  as  there  was  no  harm 
in  it,  and  thus  we  find  that  the  five  senses  of  man  contributed  to  his  fall. 
And  so  God  put  a  curse  upon  man,  that  these  five  senses  should  be  his  ty- 
rannical oppressors  till  the  end  of  time.  But  in  that  fivefold  curse  the 
greatest  curse  of  all  was  that  by  which  man  fell — the  sense  of  taste. 

IT    WAS    BY    THE    SENSE    OF    TASTE 

that  our  ruin  was  completed.  Examine  it,  and  you  will  see.  Eve  looked 
upon  the  apple,  and  she  was  delighted  with  it,  but  she  was  not  yet  fallen ; 
sho  touched  the  fruit,  and  her  sense  of  touch  was  gratified,  but  she  was  not 
yet  fallen  ;  she  smelled  it,  and  her  sense  of  smell  was  delighted  with  it, 
but  she  was  not  yet  falldn — it  was  only  when  her  sense  of  taste  was  grati- 
fied that  man  was  ruined,  and  the  sense  of  taste  became  then  and  there  the 
most  degraded  of  all  the  other  senses,  for  the  curse  of  God  was  consum- 
mated by  that  sense.  It  was  the  mouth,  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  palate  of 
Adam  and  Eve  that  ruined  us.  The  curse  was  consummated,  as  I  have  said, 
in  the  sense  of  taste ;  therefore,  I  hold,  as  a  philosopher,  that  the  sense  of 
taste  then  and  there  became  the  most  degraded  of  all  the  senses,  and  I  will 
prove  it  to  you.  The  total  blessing  of  God  did  not  totally  and  entirely 
depart  from  any  element  of  man's  nature.  Do  not  imagine  it.  Our  nature 
was  injured  ;  our  nature  was  spoiled,  more  or  less;  but  our  nature  was  not 
ruined  by  sin.  "When  Christ  our  Lord  came  to  redeem  us,  that  which  was 
not  injured  was  not  destroyed.  The  eyes  of  Adam  still  roved  with  a  light 
over  the  works  of  nature,  and  brought  to  his  voice  the  paths  of  Heaven  ; 
wherever  he  saw  the  beauty  of  the  grove  ;  wherever  he  saw  the  splendor 
of  the  sunset ;  wherever  his  eye  liglited  upon  hill  and  dale,  swelling  out  in 
their  beauty,  there,  indeed,  fallen  as  he  was,  his  eye  brought  him  back  to 
the  heaven  from  which  hd  had  been  driven  and  raised  his  soul  to  tlie  Heaven 
above.  His  ear,  accustomed  as  it  was  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  hearing  it 
no  more,  still  could  listen  to  tlie  voice  of  nature — the  nunnnur  of  tiie  lirook 
as  it  run  along  in  its  stillness  and  peace:  and  this  spoke  to  him  of  the 
harmonv  of  Heaven,  and  lifted  his  fallen  soul  to  God.     The  verv  sense  of 
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touch,  perverted  as  it  was,  could  reoiind  him  of  his  state,  and  recall  to  him 
the  heaven  which  he  had  lost  by  his  sins.  But  there  was  one  sense  which 
said  nothing  to  him  of  all  these  things,  and  that  was  the  sense  of  taste 
The  taste  told  him  only  of  passing  enjoyment,  but  said  nothing  at  all  of 
God.  Thus  the  curse  fell  upon  these  senses,  and  the  sense  of  taste  was  the 
most  degraded  of  them  ;  and  1  think  I  have  proved  that  this  is  the  most 
degraded  of  all  the  senses  of  man. 

NOW,    WHAT    IN   THE    VICE    OF    INTEMPERANCE? 

Mj  friends,  every  form  which  virtue  takes  gives  a  triumph  of  the  soul  over 
the  body ;  this  is  the  idea  of  the  very  essence  of  virtue.  We  call  a  man 
virtuous  if  we  see  that  he  is  able  to  restrain  his  bodily  passions.  We  find 
a  man,  for  instance,  sorely  tempted  to  anger  by  being  insulted  and  out- 
raged, and  we  see  liira  keep  his  temper.  What  do  you  say  ?  Why,  you 
sa}',  "  That  is  a  good  man  ;  he  has  the  virtue  of  patience."  You  say  this 
because  you  see  that  his  soul  is  able  to  keep  temper  in  control,  and  so  de- 
stroy his  bodily  passion  of  anger.  Another  man  moves  th]-ough  life  with- 
out paying  attention  to  the  sensual  forms  around  him  He  may  be  a  priest 
who  goes  forth  to  the  altar  and  lifts  his  hands  to  God  and  breathes  his 
prayer  from  a  virgin  soul  as  well  as  virgin  lips.  We  say  he  is  a  good  man 
— he  has  triumphed  over  his  body.  That  is  the  idea  of  virtue.  And  so  in 
like  manner  vice  is  the  triumph  of  the  body  over  the  soul.  One  or  other 
of  those  must  triumph.  The  man  of  God  means  the  man  v'ho  triumphs 
over  the  bod}^ ;  and  tlie  sinner — the  man  of  death — he  who  allows  liis  body 
to  triumph  over  his  soul.  Now,  the  virtue  of  power  is  tliat  form  of  Divine 
grace  and  Divine  strength  which  gives  a  man  power  in  his  soul  to  conquer 
and  triumph  over  his  depraved  sense  of  taste.  The  man  who  is  able  to 
keep  down  his  appetite  is  a  man  who  is  able  to  deny  himself  the  depraved 
pleasures  of  a  corrupt  taste — and  that  man  is  called  a  temperate  man.  By 
the  law  of  reason,  the  more  depraved  and  degraded  the  senses  are,  the  more 
degraded  is  that  man,  and  the  more  has  he  fallen  a  slave  and  a  victim  to 
those  senses.  But  the  sense  of  taste  is  the  most  cursed  and  depraved  of  all 
the  other  senses ;  therefore,  the  man  who,  by  the  vice  of  intemperance, 
falls  a  victim  to  that  sense  is  the  most  depraved  according  to  the  light  of 
reason.  Further,  I  ask  you,  my  dear  friends,  to  consider  that  there  are 
two  things  to  be  reflected  upon — namely,  that  which  is  natural,  and  that 
which  is  supernatural.  There  is  a  natural  perfection  in  man,  and  there  is 
a  supernatural.  The  supernatural  perfection  in  man  consists,  as  you  know, 
in  supernatural  fulness  of  Divine  faith,  and  of  Divine  liope,  and  of  Divine 
charity ;  these  three  are  the  great  virtues  of  the  supernatural — that  is  to 
say,  the  Christian  man.  Independent  of  this  there  is  anotlier  perfection  in 
man  of  which  he  is  capable  of.  And  what  is  thai  ?  It  is  the  perfection 
of  his  intellect,  through  knowledge;  the  perfection  of  the  will,  kept  free 
and  able  to  exercise  it  manfully.     Now,  though  I  am  a  Driest,  and  con?c- 
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qnently  bonnd  to  uphold  the  supernatural,  and  to  believe  and  preach  the 
idea  that  the  natural  perfection  is  nothing  unless  you  combine  the  super- 
natural perfection  in  the  soul  to  the  natural  perfection  of  our  species,  yet  if 
I  find  a  man  without  faith  ;  if  I  find  a  man  who  does  not  love  God,  because 
he  says^  "  I  do  not  know  Him ;  I  have  never  seen  Him  ;"  still,  if  I  find 
that  man  full  of  human  knowledge  ;  if  I  find  him  a  learned,  well  educated, 
clever  man  ;  if  I  find  him — if  it  were  possible,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  possible — upright,  honorable,  humble,  trustworthy — I  say,  although  I 
would  despise  that  man  for  his  want  of  faith,  and  for  his  want  of  hope  and 
Divine  love,  still  1  bow  down  before  him  and  say,  "  You  are  still,  in  spite 
of  your  infidelity,  a  noble  creature,  for  you  are  the  image  of  God."  The 
devil  is  tlie  enemy  not  only  to  all  that  is  supernatural,  but  also  to  all  which 
is  naturally  perfect  in  man.  The  devil  tries  to  rob  us  of  our  supernatural 
gifts — he  tries  to  rob  us  of  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  he  also  tries  to  rob  us 
of  every  good  gift  and  of  our  very  manhood.  Now,  amongst  all  the  devils 
in  hell, 

THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  THAT  CAN  BOB  US  OF  OUR  MANHOOD, 

and  that  is  the  devil  of  drunkenness.  He  alone  can  do  it.  The  demon  of 
pride  may  tempt  men  to  rebel  against  God,  but  man,  in  his  rebellion,  is  a 
man  still.  The  demon  may  tempt  a  man  so  that  he  may  drag  himself 
through  every  filth  of  impurity,  but  yet  he  is  a  man.  The  demon  of  re- 
venge may  send  forth  a  murderer  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  strike  his 
victim  to  the  heart ;  yet  that  murderer  is  still  a  man.  But  the  demon  of 
drunkenness  lays  hold  of  his  victim  ;  he  finds  him  endowed  with  every 
good  gift,  and  he  robs  iiim  of  them  A\.  Does  he  stop  there  ?  No ,  lie 
goes  further.  He  says,  "  I  will  not  stop  till  I  rob  him  of  his  manhood," 
and,  by  the  time  that  he  asserts  his  dominion  over  the  unfortunate  victim, 
that  creature  ceases  to  be  a  man — he  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  mere 
animal.  Wiiat  made  a  man  of  him  ?  Intelligence,  freedom.  I  do  not 
care  what  sin  you  commit,  if  I  find  you  capable  of  reasoning  with  me — the 
greatest  infidel  that  ever  lived,  if  he  can  only  reason — I  will  say,  "  Well, 
he  is  a  man,  at  any  rate ;"  but,  if  I  find  a  man  lying  in  a  kennel  like  a  dog, 
like  a  beast ;  if  I  find  a  man  unable  to  walk,  unable  to  speak,  unable  to 
reason,  unable  to  understand,  unal)le  to  defend  himself,  then  1  say,  that  is 
not  a  man.  A  man  means  a  being  capable  of  understanding,  capable  of 
speaking,  capable  of  self-guidance  and  free  action.  But  he  is  lost  to  this 
— he  is  no  longer  a  man.  The  demon  of  drunkenness  can  alone  do  this; 
lie  alone  can  rob  a  man  of  all  the  graces  that  he  ever  received  at  tlie  hands 
of  Christ.  He  can  go  furthei-,  and  take  from  iiiin  all  that  God  gave  in  the 
order  of  nature.  Therefore,  he  is  tlie  greatest  demon  that  can  be  sent  to 
destroy  all  that  is  noble  and  manly  in  man.  J  could  illustrate  this;  I  could 
make  you  laugli,  if  I  so  willed  it,  ovev  these  unfortunate  victims.  Wish- 
ing once  to  put  this  to  a  test,  I  found  a  man  stupidly  drunk,  and  I  spoke 
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to  him.  He  was  standing,  as  well  as  he  could,  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
and  I  said  to  him,  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  He  looked  at  me  with  eyes — eyes,  if 
you  could  imagine,  like  the  eyes  of  a  codfish  that  was  taken  out  of  its  head 
and  boiled,  and  then  stuck  into  a  human  face — he  had  no  expression  in  his 
eyes ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  he  endeavored  to  tell  me  that  there 
were  three  persons  talking  to  him  instead  of  one.  I  could  only  get  one 
word  out  of  him,  and  that  word  was,  '•  No."  I  said,  "Are  you  a  Catholic  ?" 
"  No.V  "  Are  you  a  man  ? "  '•  No."  "  Are  you  a  dog  ? "  "  No."  "  Are 
you  anything  at  all  ?  "  "  No."  "  Have  you  a  soul  to  save  ?  "  "  No." 
That  wassail  I  could  get  out  of  him.  There  was  a  man  !  Now,  my  friends, 
reflect  deeply  upon  it.  Now,  remember  there  is  not  on  this  earth  a  power 
— there  is  not  even  in  heaven  a  power — that  can  rob  you  of  your  manhood. 
The  Almighty  God  will  not  take  it — the  Almighty  God  respects  it.  If 
you  wish  to  offend  Ilira,  you  have  your  own  free  will,  and  you  can  do  it, 
and  God  will  let  you  do  it,  because  He  respects  your  manhood,  aTid  man- 
hood means  freedom  There  is  no  power  on  earth  can  affect  your  manhood. 
When  the  martyrs  in  the  Coliseum  in  Koine  were  asked  to  deny  their  re- 
ligion, or  else  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  they  said,  "  We  are  men,  we 
are  free,  and  we  decide  to  die  rather  than,  to  deny  Jesus  Christ."  They 
were  men,  and  no  power  on  eartlt  could  rob  them  of  their  manhood.  There 
is  one  |  ower  in  hell  that  can  do  it,  and  that  one  is  the  devil  of  drunkenness. 
When,  therefore,  my  young  friends,  you  are  tempted  to  give  way  to  de- 
pravity of  a  degraded  taste,  when  you  are  tempted  to  go  into  the  ways  of 
self-indulgence  through  tlie  appetite,  reflect  for  a  moment,  remember  that 
you  are  putting  yourself  into  the  hands  of  one  wlio  will  not  leave  you  one 
vestige  of  anything  that  God  ever  gaye  you,  whether  in  the  order  of  grace 
or  in  the  order  of  nature.     More  than  this, 

HE    IS    A    MOST    EXACTING    DEVIL, 

this  devil  of  drunkenness.  Every  other  demon  that  goes  out  for  destruc- 
tion has  something  to  give  you  in  exchange.  To  the  revengeful  man  the 
demon  of  revenge  promises  the  gratification  of  his  vindictive  passion.  He 
says,  "  I  ask  you  to  commit  mortal  sin,  but  I  will  give  you  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  your  enemy  at  your  feet."  To  the  robber  the  devil  says,  "  I  ask 
you  to  commit  mortal  sin,  but,  at  any  rate,  I  will  fill  your  pocket  and  make 
a  rich  man  of  you."  But  to  the  drunkard  what  does  the  devil  say  ?  He 
says,  "  I  ask  you  to  commit  mortal  sin,  and  to  give  me  your  soul.  I  ask 
you  more  than  this.  I  have  nothing  to  gi ,  e  you — no  pleasure,  no  enjoy- 
ment. 1  demand  of  you  to  surrender  everything,  all  you  have.  I  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  your  soul.  If  you  commit  the  sin  of  drunkenness  you 
commit  mortal  sin  ;  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that,  I  ask  for  more.  You 
have  health — you  are  a  fine,  strong  man,  able  to  work.  I  ask  that  health. 
If  you  give  yourself  into  my  hands  I  will  make  you  a  poor,  wretched, 
•viioni.r.uirk    Ki.rklrori.lioQi^f2^nT^^jg^im^^bfi^hl^orRfvrBnp"th.    .yon    hav^^^^ 
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character  with  your  employers.  I  demand  that  character  from  you — I  will 
take  it  from  you.  I  will  not  leave  you  a  shred  of  character.  You  have  a 
happy  wife,  you  have  a  good  family,  you  have  a  comfortable  home.  I  ask 
you  and  I  command  jow  to  quench  the  fire  upon  your  hearth-stone  ;  to 
drive  your  wife  and  children  into  the  streets,  into  every  way  of  villainy  and 
sin  ;  to  reduce  them  to  rags,  beggary,  and  poverty.  Does  anything  remain 
to  you  ?  I  will  make  a  beggar  of  you — I  will  clotlie  you  in  rags — I  will 
drive  you  out  of  your  employment,  out  of  your  house  and  home  ;  I  will 
make  your  friends  ashamed  to  know  you,  and  this  is  the  way  I  will  drag 
you  down  to  hell  for  all  eternity."  Thus  speaks  the  demon  of  darkness. 
Oh,  if  that  man  only  made  half  the  sacrifice  for  God  that  he  is  prepared  to 
make  for  the  de"il,  he  would  be  the  greatest  saint  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth. 
But  besides  the  light  of  reason,  by  which  we  see  the  destruction  of  our 
manhood,  consider  this  great  question,  my  friends,  by  the  light  of  your  own 
experience,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  it  to  you  by  the  light  of  my  own. 
What  does  our  experience  tell  us  ? 


IT    TELLS    us    TWO    GREAT    FACTS. 


First,  the  greatest  slave  on  the  earth  is  the  drunkard.  There  is  no  sinner 
so  enslaved  as  the  drunkard.  Secondly,  the  most  miserable  creature  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  the  drunkard.  There  is  no  slavery  so  miserable  as  his. 
Now,  look  at  both  these.  There  is  no  slavery  that  tlie  devil  can  put  upon 
us  so  terrible  as  drink.  And  why  ?  Bad  as  a  man  is — and  he  is  bad 
enough — still  sin  has  never  entered  into  Ids  nature — has  l)ecome  a  necessary 
portion  of  himself.  I  will  lay  down  this  as  the  grand  principle  on  which 
the  very  redemption  of  man  founded.  Sin,  although  it  increased  in  every 
form  for  4,000  years,  never  ])ecame  a  necessary  portion  of  man.  If  it  had 
become  necessary  to  man's  existence — to  man's  life — the  Son  of  God  would 
never  have  become  man  to  take  away  sin.  It  never  became  portion  or 
necessity  of  our  being.  No  matter  how  a  man  may  indulge  in  pride,  no 
matter  how  lie  may  indulge  in  avarice,  in  revenge,  in  any  other  sin,  it  does 
not  l)ecome  a  portion  of  man.  He  may  shake  it  from  Jiim  and  have  done 
with  it.  I  mav  be  on  this  altar  to-ni<;jht  'filled  with  the  idea  of  reven<;e 
against  man,  but  1  may  look  up  to  the  crucifix  to  the  figure  of  our  Lord 
falling  under  Ilis  cross,  and  I  may  pardon  my  enemies  because  He  par- 
doned His,  and  in  that  instant  all  my  revenge  falls  from  me  because  it  was 
no  portion  of  myself.  This  man  can  pull  off  liis  clothing,  it  does  not  be- 
long to  liim.  So  again  tlie  same  wa}'  with  sin  ;  but  there  is  »ne  sin  which 
becomes  portion  of  nian's  self,  enters  into  liis  blood,  into  his  body,  deter- 
mines the  very  cause  of  the  humors  of  liis  nature,  assimilates  itself  t.)  him 
just  as  the  food  that  we  eat  becomes  flesh  and  l)()ne  wlun  we  eat  it,  and 
that  one  sin  is  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  Is  there  anything  more  common  in 
our  experience  than  to  hear  such  words  as  these: — "Oh,  God  lielp  me! 
I  know  1  an)  a  bad  man,  I'uinina:  my  family,  and  neglectinir  my  business  ; 
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I  have  taken  to  drink,  there  is  no  curing  me  ?  "  That  man  was,  before  the 
fruits  of  his  folly,  a  good  man  ai\d  prosperous,  but,  unfortunately,  he  took  to 
drink.  I  remember  seeing  such  a  one,  and  he  was  going  into  a  public- 
house,  and  I,  a  priest,  was  passing.  I  knew  him  very  well.  1  stopped  him 
and  said,  "  You  are  going  in  to  take  your  morning  glass  of  whiskey  ?  "  "I 
don't  know,"  said  he,  "  maybe  I  am.  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  about 
it."  "  Just  look  here,"  said  I,  "  if  you  go  iu  here,  j^ou  go  off  from  work 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  You  won't  go  to  work ;  the  bell  will  ring  in  a  few 
minuites,  and  you  will  not  go  to  your  work ;  you  will  be  walking  the 
streets  all  day,  and  in  the  evening,  in  all  probability,  you  will  have  the 
coat  on  you  back  in  pledge,  and  you  will  go  home  drunk  to  your  wife  and 
children."  "  That  will  do,"  said  he,  "  you  will  just  stand  out  of  the  way 
and  let  me  in." 


■I   WONT   LET    YOTJ    IN. 


If  I  was  standing  at  the  gate  of  hell  I  would  not  let  you  in,  and  I  won't 
let  you  in  here."  He  answered  and  said,  "  If  you  were  standing  at  the  gate 
of  hell,  and  if  I  had  to  go  in  through  it  to  get  a  glass  of  whiskey,  I  would 
have  it,"  and  I  had  to  stand  aside  and  let  him  in.  He  could  not  help  it. 
He  had  brought  upon  him  that  deepest  curse  of  God,  the  thirst  for  drink. 
Here  is  what  was  raging  in  him — it  was  the  hell  fire  already  kindled  in 
that  man's  heart — the  fire  that  nothing  can  assuage  on  earth — the  fire, 
alas !  that  nothing  can  extinguish  for  all  eternity.  There  is  no  slavery  so 
terrible  as  this  is.  Can  you  imagine  any  man  more  degraded  than  he  who 
says,  "  I  know  I  am  going  into  the  mouth  of  hell,  and,  my  God,  I  can't 
help  it ''  ?  There  is  slavery,  surely.  There  is  no  slavery,  my  friends,  so 
miserable,  or  that  causes  so  terrible  an  end,  as  that  of  the  drunkai-d.  Now, 
listen.  I  told  you  I  would  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  own  experience.  1 
was  called  twice  in  the  dead  of  night  to  attend  a  man  who  was  dying  of 
drink.     I  rose  up  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  went  off. 

I    FOUND    HIM    IN    DELIBIUM    TREMENS. 

He  fancied  he  saw  devils  around  him.  They  were  coming  out  from  the 
wall  stealtliily.  He  turned  to  me  and  clutched  me  saying,  "  Save  me. 
There  are  ten  thousand  devils,  all  here,  waiting  for  me,  to  drag  me  down 
to  everlasting  flames."  He  sees  the  fiames  around  him,  and  the  devils 
waiting  to  claim  their  victim.  This  man  I  found  in  that  way  on  two  occa- 
sions. I  prayed  for  him.  I  waited  until  he  was  restored  to  reason.  I  told 
him  of  tlie  terrible  state  in  which  he  was,  and  asked  him  for  the  love  of 
God  to  make  his  confession,  and  prepare  for  death,  and  give  up  his  drink. 
Each  time  that  the  fit  was  over  he  laughed  at  me,  and  said  he  could  not 
give  it  up  if  all  the  angels  in  heaven  came  down  into  the  room.  If  Christ 
came  to  him  he  could  not  give  it  %tp.  Tlie  second  time  that  I  was  leaving 
I  said  to  him.     "  You  have  twice  sent  for  me,  a  priest.     The  third  time 
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when  this  comes  on  you,  you  will  send  for  a  priest,  and  no  one  will  come  ta 
see  you  the  third  thneP  About  three  months  after  that,  that  man,  still 
drinking,  got  his  third  attack  of  deliriwm  tremens.  He  sent  for  me.  I 
was  not  at  home.  "  Would  any  priest  come  ? "  The  messenger  said  the 
voice  came  out  of  the  chapel  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  kept, 
"  Ihere  is  no  priest  for  you  here  !  And  he  went  to  anotlier  priest  three 
miles  off.  They  roused  him  up  to  answer  the  call,  but  just  as  he  was 
entering  the  house  he  heard  one  cry  of  blasphcjmy — "  There  is  no  God  in 
Heaven  ;  there  is  no  mercy  ;  there  is  no  hell ;  "  and  on  that  his  soul  passed 
away.  It  was  the  drunkard  who  died.  The  messenger  afterwards  said  he 
called  at  the  convent.  The  messenger  was  examined  on  oath.  He  took 
his  oath,  and  replied  that  he  called  at  the  convent,  and  that  he  heard  the 
voice  from  out  of  the  chapel  saying,  "  There  is  no  priest  for  you  here." 
Every  man  was  out  that  night,  and  they  would  swear  that  they  never  heard 
anybody  asking  for  a  priest.  Talk  of  experience.  Is  there  a  man  amongst 
you  that  does  not  know  some  passage  or  other  of  his  life — some  terrible 
instance  of  the  ruin  and  destruction  that  drink  has  brought  upon  men. 
The  young  man,  the  young  artisan,  the  young  tradesman  who  married,  who 
gets  the  blessing  and  seal  of  God  upon  his  early  manly  love ;  he  prizes  as 
a  gift  from  Heaven,  the  young  maiden  that  puts  her  virgin  hand  in  his, 
and  trusts  to  him  that  most  sacred  treasure  of  her  virgin  heart,  he  tries  to 
surround  her  with  every  comfort  of  life.  He  devotes  himself  as  a  true 
man  and  Ciiristian  husband  to  h^r  comfort.  God  blesses  and  smiles  upon 
their  Christian  union  ;  and  in  all  purity  of  love,  and  in  all  Christian  chas- 
tity, God  crowns  their  union  with  children,  and  witl>  a  family.  Everything 
goes  well  with  them  until  after  eight  or  ten  years,  when  the  man  begins  to 
drink,  neglects  his  business,  loses  his  situation,  loses  the  confidence  of  his 
employers,  loses  the  friendship  of  his  friends,  descends  step  by  step  the 
ladder  that  leads  him  down  to  utter  misery,  dragging  with  him  heartlessly 
the  wife  that  he  swore  to  love,  and  the  children  who  were  the  joy  of  his 
young  heart,  until  he  sinks  into  the  position  of  a  miserable  and  degraded 
pauper,  followed  by  a  pale-faced  woman,  yet  young  in  years.  Her  hair  is 
turned  gray  before  it  is  time  ;  her  withered  clu'ck  reveals  itself  in  her  pale, 
thin  face.  Joy  and  hope  have  fled  from  out  her  wasted  form.  The  cause 
of  her  daily  and  nightly  tears  has  told  upon  her  emaciated  face. 

SHE    IS    CLOTHED    IN    UNWOMANLY    RAGS. 

She  is  followed  by  a  whining  troop  of  her  starving  children,  worse  than 
orphans,  and  she  follows  in  tlie  steps  of  the  besotted,  reeling  drunkard,  wlio 
leads  her  through  every  by-way  of  misery  to  try  and  land  her  in  a  pj-ema- 
ture  grave,  and  to  send  her  orphans  out  to  swell  the  sad  catalogue  of  crime 
throughout  the  land.  Such  a  one  I  met.  I  was  giving  a  mission  many 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  England.  One  evening,  after  a  lec- 
ture on  the  subject  of  temperance,  a  man  came  to  me  in  the  sacristy,  and 
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said,  "  Sir,  I  want  to  speak  to  jou  a  few  words."  I  looked  at  hira,  and 
saw  that  he  was  old  and  haggard.  His  forehead  was  all  wrinkled,  his  hair 
was  grey,  he  was  stooped  and  bent,  his  hands  were  trembling,  tlie  lines  of 
his  mouth  w€re  deformed,  furrowing  down.  There  was  something  about 
him  of  utter  misery  that  frightened  me,  He  said,  "  I  came  into  the  clmrch 
tliis  evening.  I  don't  know  that  1  had  any  right  to  come.  I  am  an  Irish- 
man and  a  Catholic.  I  don't  know  what  reason  I  have  to  come  into  the 
church,  still  I  come."  A  few  years  before  he  was  a  prosperous  merchant. 
He  married,  and  liad  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  two  sons  grew  up. 
He  sent  them  to  the  best  schools,  and  the  daughter  was  also  sent  to  the 
best  school  that  could  be  provided.  "  I  commenced,"  he  said,  "  to  take 
drink  and  then  neglected  my  business,  and  of  course  my  business  neglected 
me.  I  then  lost  the  confidence  of  my  creditors,  and  I  began  to  sell  off  my 
stock.  I  then  had  to  sell  off  my  furniture,  and  ray  house  became  a  ruin. 
I  no  longer  had  any  money,  for  ail  I  had  I  spent  in  drink.  After  a  time 
my  wife  took  to  drink  also,  and  in  a  short  time  I  buried  her,  knowing, 
knowing,  oh,  priest,  that  I  had  sent  that  woman  to  her  grave !  I  had 
sons,  but  I  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  them  at  school,  so  1  turned  them  out 
upon  the  streets;  one  of  them  I  have  lost  sight  of,  the  other  has  been 
transported.  And  now  I  can't  tell  you  any  more  ;  bad  as  I  am,  I  cannot 
tell  the  rest."  And  I  then  said  to  him,  "  What  about  the  daughter  ?  "  He 
said,  "  she  came  home  from  school ;  1  actually  denied  myself  a  glass  of 
whiskey  to  get  that  girl  her  breakfast,  and  that  was  the  greatest  sacrifice  I 
ever  made  since  her  mother  died."  "  Well,  the  girl  ?  "  said  I.  "  Do  not 
talk  to  me  about  the  girl ;  did  I  not  tell  you  before  that  I  would  not  speak 
of  her  ?"    I  said, 

"  BUT    I    MUST   KNOW    WHAT    BECAME    OF    HER." 

"  What  became  of  her  V  said  he,  and  he  looked  round  to  see  if  anyone 
was  present.  "  My  God,"  said  he,  "  if  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  he  never 
will  open  the  gates  to  me.  The  other  night  I  saw  her  on  the  streets — a 
prostitute !  "  And  he  then  fell  down  insensible  on  the  floor  at  my  feet. 
If  I  were  to  tell  you  of  the  curses  the  God  of  love  sends  on  the  drunkard 
you  would  not  believe  me,  and  if  I  did  time  would  fail  us.  But,  inde- 
pendent of  the  light  of  reason,  let  us  see  by  the  light  of  faith  what  injury 
does  the  drunkard  do  to  God.  My  friends,  as  I  asked  you  to  consider  a 
little  philosophy  on  the  natui-e  of  man,  1  must  now  ask  you  to  consider 
with  me  a  little  theology  on  the  natui-e  of  God.  The  dearest  attribute  of 
the  Almighty  God  is  the  attribute  of  mercy.  We  know  that  God  is  omni. 
potent,  and  we  know  that  He  is  all  perfect  and  beautiful,  that  He  has  in- 
finite knowledge  and  wisdom,  tiiat  He  has  everything  that  can  constitute 
a  self-existent  and  necessary  being.  But  we  also  know  upon  the  word  of 
God  Himself  that  of  all  His  attributes  that  which  is  dearest  to  God  is  the 
attribute  of  His  mercy,  for  He  has  taken  good  care  to  tell  us  over  and,  oyer 
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again  in  the  Scriptures  that  His  mercy  is  beyond  all  His  works.  A^nd  wliy 
is  His  mercy  the  master  attribute  of  God  ?  Why,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
mercy  means  union  of  infinite  power  and  infinite  love,  and  as  God  is  essen- 
tially omnipotent  and  essentially  love,  the  combination  of  these  make  in- 
finite mercy.  Now,  the  greatest  injuries  that  man  can  offer  to  God  is  to 
deprive  Almighty  God  of  his  power  of  exercising  mercy,  to  deprive  Him 
of  the  attributes  of  His  mercy,  to  rob  Him  of  that  wbich  is  beyond  all 
other  attributes  in  Him ;  to  make  Him  and  oblige  Him  to  be  unmerciful 
is  the  direst  and  most  terrible  injurj'  that  the  sinner  under  any  form  can 
offer  to  God.  It  was  His  mercy  that  made  Hira  create  us  in  the  beginning. 
It  was  His  omnipotence  of  love,  that  creative  motive,  that  made  the  crea- 
tion, and  that  means  mercy.  It  was  the  mercy  of  God  that  made  Him 
send  His  own  Divine  Son  on  eai'th  to  redeem  us,  to  lift  us  from  where  we 
were  fallen,  to  save  us  when  we  were  utterly  ruined.  It  was  the  mercy  of 
God  that  protected  us.  It  was  the  mercy  of  God,  His  all-mastering  attri- 
bute in  His  relation  with  the  creatures  on  earth.  Now,  there  is  no  sin  that 
man  can  commit  that  rob«  Almighty  God  of  this  attribute  of  His  mercy 
save  and  except  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  There  is  no  sin  except  this  that 
can  tie  the  hands  of  God,  bind  them  up,  tell  Him  with  defiance  "to  be 
merciful  if  He  dare;''  the  devil  of  drunkenness  alone  can  do  so.  Take 
man — I  do  not  care  what  sin  you  may  find  him  in — he  may  be  as  proud  as 
Lucifer,  he  may  be  as  impure  as  the  worst  that  ever  lived  upon  the  earth, 
he  may  be  as  revengeful  as  if  all  the  revenge  that  ever  was  on  earth  was 
concentrated  in  him — he  comes  to  die — he  is  a  revengeful  murderer,  and 
he  is  stricken  down  by  the  Angel  of  Death  in  the  very  act  of  revenge. 
Even  tlien  he  has  the  power  of  calling  on  a  merciful  God,  and  God  has 
power  to  forgive  and  to  save  hinj,  no  matter  how  deep  his  sin  or  terrible. 
No  sin  shuts  out  a  siimer  from  his  appeal  to  the  God  of  Mercy  but  one, 
and  that  is  drunkenness.  The  drunkard  dies  in  his  curse  ;  his  drunkenness 
is  upon  him  ;  he  lies  there  dying  in  the  delirium  of  his  drinking,  and  if  all 
the  angels  in  heaven  came  down  from  heaven,  and  if  all  the  priests  and 
bishops  on  the  earth  came  round  him,  if  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
were  there,  not  one  of  them  could  give  hini  absolution,  not  one  ot  them 
could  give  him  remission  of  his  sins  or  save  him.  I  remember  once  being 
called  V)y  a  woman  in  Dublin  to  see  a  person  who  was  dying.  Slie  said  to 
me,  "  For  the  love  of  God,  sir,  come,  he  has  only  a  moment  to  live."  I 
ran  with  her,  and  found  him  dying — evidently  dying.  A  doctor  was  there, 
and  said,  "  He  will  not  live  five  minutes."  "  What  is  lie  dying  of,"  said  I, 
"He  is  drunk;  he  has  filled  himself  witli  winskey."  I  spoke  to  the  man; 
he  did  not  understand  me.  I  turned  to  the  woman  and  said  to  lier,  "  Wiiy 
did  you  bring  me  here ;  for  wliat  can  I  do  for  that  man  ?  you  might  as 
well  have  called  a  priest  to  a  dying  dog  as  to  that  uv.\n.  What  can  I  do 
for  him  ?  Tiie  Sacraments  and  the  mercy  of  God  are  intended  for  man,  he 
is  not  a  man,  lie  is  only  a  beast.     You  might  as  well  have  called  me  to  a 
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brute  beast  as  to  that  man."     "  Oh,  sir,  can't  you  do  something  for  him  ?  "I 
No,  I  said,  1  could  not.     "  Oh,  well,  I'll  run  for  the  Cardinal."     "  You 
may  if  yon  like ; 

BUT  IF  ALL  THE  CARDINALS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

were  here  they  could  do  nothing,  my  dear  madam,"  said  I.  "  If  God  came 
down  from  heaven  He  could  do  nothing  unless  lie  first  worked  the  miracle 
of  making  that  man  sober  ;  and  I  can't  do  that.  If  he  dies,  he  must  die 
like  a  dog.  The  mercy  of  God  is  not  for  him."  The  Sacraments  are  made 
for  man.  The  sinner  dying  from  drunkenness  is  incapable  of  the  mercy  of 
God.  No  sinner  thus  outrages  God  so  much  as  the  sinner  who,  in  drink, 
ties  up  the  hand  of  God.  Now,  I  ask  you  in  tlie  face  of  all  this,  is  it  not 
a  terrible  thing  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  the  earnings  of  this  country 
of  ours  goes  for  drink  ?  Is  it  not  a  terrible  thing  to  think  that  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  only  consented  to  be  temperate — I  don't  ask  them  to  be 
teetotalers,  like  the  man  who  told  me  once,  "  Sir,  when  I  begin  to  take  a 
glass  I  can't  stop."  "  Then  wliy  do  you  hegin,^^  said  I.  Teetotalism  is  for 
these  men  who,  when  they  once  begin  it,  can't  stop.  For  them  it  is  neces- 
sary, but  understand  this,  if  the  peoj^le  of  this  country  consented  for  three 
years  to  he  temperate,  if  there  loas  no  drunkenness  to  he  seen  in  the  land  for 
three  years,  we  wotdd  he  the  richest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There 
would  not  be  a  beggar  in  Ireland,  for  they  are  neither  useful  nor  orna- 
mental. God  forbid  that  I  should  say  a  word  against  them.  I  was  reared 
in  a  town  that  was  famous  for  its  beggars,  and  was  accustomed  to  them 
from  childhood,  and  if  anything  happened  them  I  would  think  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  end.  And  yet  I  know  that  they  are  not  useful  or  orna- 
mental. But  there  would  not  be  a  beggar  in  Ireland  if  we  only  consented 
to  be  temperate.  "We  would  be  the  wealthiest  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Irish  brain,  Irish  bone,  Irish  muscle,  and  Irish  heart  would  make 
us  to  be  the  greatest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  if  we  only  consented 
to  take  the  temperance  pledge  for  three  years.  Now,  my  friends,  it  would 
be  very  little  use  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  those  who  are  suffering  from 
any  misery  unless  I  am  able  to  propound  a  remedy  ;  and,  although  I  don't 
wish  to  speak  controversy  at  all — perhaps  there  may  be  some  here  who  are 
not  Catholics — still  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  difference  between  a  Catho- 
lic priest  and  any  other  preachers  of  the  Gospel — as  they  call  themselves 
— is  this,  that  though  they  tell  yen  when  you  go  astray — when  you  are 
going  wrong — yet  there  is  only  one  man  that  can  tell  you  the  remedy,  and 
that  is  the  Catholic  priest.  If  you  are  sick  and  call  in  a  doctor,  you  put 
out  your  tongue,  and  then  he  will  say  that  you  are  very  bad.  He  looks  at 
his  watch,  and  he  informs  you  that  you  have  cholera  morbus,  or  a  terrible 
attack  of  the  small-pox,  and  says,  "  I  may,  sir,  tell  you  that  I  can't  help 
you.''  I  would  ask  you  what  use  you  would  make  of  that  doctor  ?  Now, 
amongst  the  doctors  of  our  poor  immanity  the  only  doctor  capable  of  tell- 
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ing  you  your  disease,  and  also  prescribe  a  remedy,  is  the  Catholic  priest.  I 
remember  once  heaiing  a  clever,  high-minded,  learned  Protestant  clergyman 
deliver  a  lectiu'e  on  the  miseries  of  mankini  in  general,  and  he  certainly  dis- 
cussed them  beautifully,  but  it  struck  me  that  when  he  discussed  them  he 
went  away  without  doing  a  very  important  thing,  and  I  said,  "  It  appeal's  that 
this  doctor  can  tell  us  our  complaints,  but  he  has  nothing  to  tell  us  of  the 
remedies  for  them,  and  has  not  even  as  much  as  a  single  Holloway's  pill." 
I  am  not  so.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  remedy?  If  there  is  a  drunkard  here 
to-night — and  I  don't  think  there  is,  because  I  have  been  looking  around  me, 
and  I  think  they  aie  all  respectable  people — but  suppose  there  is  that  drunk- 
ard here  to  night,  the  first  remedy  is,  if  he  cannot  stop  when  he  once  begins, 
let  hhn  take  the  pledge,  and  not  begin  at  all.  For  those  who  are  matiired  in 
drunkenness  here  are  the  means.  These  are  the  remedies.  There  is  a  society 
or  confi'aternity  here  amongst  you  called  the  Holy  Family — I  dare  say  you 
know  something  of  it.  Every  one  of  you  should  be  a  me:aber.  You  will 
find  there  mutual  examples  and  associations  that  will  help  you  to  good  reso- 
lutions. You  will  find  the  maJTij  God-like  remedy  that  God  alone  prescribes, 
and  the  Catholic  Church  alone  can  minister,  and  that  is,  the  remedy  of  frequent 
confession  and  communion,  frequenting  the  sacraments,«.nd  living  up  to  the 
practices  of  His  holy  religion.  There  lie  the  remedies  for  intemperance, 
because  it  is  those  Divine  sacraments  which  enable  the  priest  to  be  angelic  in 
his  2^riestly  purity,  the  nun  heroic  in  her  monastic  consecration.  Here  it  is 
that  the  Catholic  priest  comes  out  in  all  the  gi-andcur  and  power  of  his 
remedial  administration.  He  holds  in  himself  the  power  of  the  remission  of 
sins.  He  holds  in  his  hands  from  out  this  most  sacred  spot  (the  tabernacle) 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  Frequent  the  sacraments,  live  up  to 
your  religion,  and  my  word  and  my  faith  to  you,  if  you  shall  be  what  God, 
giving  you  the  holy  CathoUc  faith,  intended  you  to  be,  what  natui-e,  giving 
you  such  heads,  such  heai'ts,  and  such  arms  as  you  have,  intended  you  to  be, 
you  will  be  what  the  God  of  natui-e  and  of  gi-ace  intended  the  Irish  race  to 
be,  and  what,  in  spite  of  all  their  defects,  they  are  this  day — the  most  ener- 
getic, the  most  vital,  the  most  individualized,  the  most  fervent,  and  will  be, 
La  spite  of  all  misfortunes,  the  most  prosperous  race  on  the  face  of  God's 
earth.     I  remember  speaking  to 
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ind  when  we  were  counting  up  statistics  of  the  number  and  labors  of  the  Irish  people,  this 
man  said  to  me,  ' '  Father,  I  am  not  an  Irishman,  nor  am  I  a  Catholic.  I  can't  account  for 
certain  traits  amongst  your  people.  I  canaot  account  for  the  fidelity  of  the  men.  I  cannot 
iccount  for  the  extraordinary  purity  of  the  women,  biit  this  I  ■n-ill  say  to  you,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  believe  what  you  tell  me,  that  it  is  their  religion  that  makes  them  thus  O I  Father, 
preach  to  them,  and  tell  them  that  if  it  is  their  religion  that  makes  them  so  faithful,  so 
Catholic,  so  true,  that  it  would  only  crown  their  labors,  by  making  them  temperate,  and 
in  twenty  years  time  there  is  no  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  be  able  to  withstand 
them  for  an  hour."  Let  us  be  temperate  men,  learn  to  look  upon  the  drunken  Irishman  as 
1  disgrace  to  his  country',  to  his  race,  to  his  religion  ;  learn  to  spurn  him  out  of  your  path,  * 
md  to  look  uj)on  his  life  as  a  curse  upon  society.  And  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  high  gift 
in  the  hand  of  God  that  He  will  not  pour  out  lavishly  upon  you  and  upon  your  children 
until  you  become  what  the  history  of  Ireland  declares  you  ought  to  be — the  first  and  greatest 
of  God  s  people  upon  earth. 
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*'The  Theology,  Medicine,  Law,  and  Politics  of  the  Temperance 

Question." 


AN  ELOQUENT  DISOOUESE- BY  EEY.  HENEY  A.  BEANN,  D.D. 


Delivered  Before  the  Metropolitan  Catholic  T.  A.  Union  of  New  York. 


An  importaait  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Temperance  Societies  of  New  York,  was  held 
in  Steinway  Hall,  on  February  25,  1884,  under  the  Presidency  of  Eev.  James  H.  McGean. 
A  large  number  of  the  priests  of  the  diocese,  headed  by  Archbishop  Coeeigan,  were  present, 
to  show  their  interest  in  this  great  CathoUc  work  of  reformation.  The  address  of  the  evening 
was  made  by  Eev.  Henby  A.  Beann,  D.  D.,  as  follows  :1 

You  are  to  be  congratulated,  gentlemen  of  the  Temperance  Societies, 
upon  this  imposing, demonstration  in  behalf  of  the  temperance  cause.  This 
is  essentially  a  Catholic  demonstration.  The  sanction  and  the  blessing  of  his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal,  the  presence  here  of  his  Grace  the  Ai'chbishop,  and  of 
so  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  city,  and  this  assemblage  of  the  laity,  show 
that  in  regard  to  temperance,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  all  the  other  virtues,  the 
CathoUc  Chm-ch  always  takes  the  lead. 

It  is  true  that  all  good  men,  no  matter  to  what  Church  they  belong,  are  in 
favor  of  the  great  virtues  of  purity,  of  justice,  and  of  temperance  ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  action,  how  the  old  Church  steps  to  the  front !  She  fii-mly  takes 
her  stand  and  cries  out,  "  No  divorce  ;"  she  cries  it  out  alone,  "  the  voice  of  one 
crying  out  in  the  wildeimess,"  and  thus  tries  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  and  public  morality.  She  is  not  satisfied  with  crying  "  Stop  thief"  with 
the  common  crowd,  but  she  has  a  Divine  Tribunal  to  which  she  brings  him,  in 
which  she  grasps  hnn  by  the  thi-oat,  takes  the  stolen  money  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  gives  it  back  to  the  lawful  owner.  She  is  not  content  merely  to  preach  temper- 
ance, but  she  organizes  total  abstinence  societies,  puts  them  in  communication 
with  her  sacramental  system,  and  thus  gives  them  a  Divine  force  and  a  reHg- 
ious  chai'acter.  For  these  reasons,  if  for  no  others,  she  deserves  the  fii'st 
place  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  every  true  citizen. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  also  because  you  ai'e  Irish,  not  because  the  vii'tue 
of  temperance  canbe  monopolized  by  any  race  or  nationality,  for  it  is  Catholic; 
but  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  Irish,  and  your  societies  ai*e  a  hving 
refutation  of  the  false  charge  so  frequently  brought  against  your  race  of 
being  more  addicted  to  intemperance  than  the  rest  of  joux  feUow- citizens.  If 
it  is  a  misfortime  that  so  many  of  the  poor  emigi'ants  from  Ireland  ai'e  en- 
gao"ed  in  the  demoralizing  liquor  traffic,  and  become  the  victims  of  intemjDer- 
ance,  it  is  equally  a  fact  that  the  immense  organization  to  which  your  societies 
belong,  known  as  the  "  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  Am  erica, "  which 
has  its  branches  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  is  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  Irishmen  or  their  descendants.     Of  the  various  races  represented  in 
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this  great  Republic,  is  there  one  that  can  show  a  temperance  organization  like 
that  to  which  the  Ii'ish  belong  ?  It  is  an  organization  without  fanaticism,  and 
not  based  on  self-interest,  but  on  the  principles  of  supernatural  morality. 

But  we  are  here  not  so  much  to  be  congratulated  as  to  advance  the  good 
work  of  temperance ;  and  let  us  therefore  proceed  to  examine  its  different  as- 
pects, as  intended  in  this  lectiire.  It  is  hai'dly  possible  to  say  anything  new 
on  the  temperance  question,  which  has  been  so  often  discussed  from  different 
and  contrary  standpoints-  But  it  is  quite  possible  and  even  necessary  to  ex- 
plain it  so  as  to  remove  prejudices,  to  free  it  from  the  erroneous  interpreta- 
tions of  fanatics,  and  to  place  it  where  it  jDroperly  belongs — on  the  rational 
and  orthodox  platform  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  what  I  purpose  to  do 
this  evening  in  the  fii'st  part  of  this  lecture,  and  afterwards  to  treat  briefly  of 
the  medical,  legal,  and  political  phases  of  the  subject. 

Yoiu'  societies,  gentlemen,  are  carrying  the  flag  of  a  virtue  which  was 
pai'tly  defined  by  a  Cathohc  Bishop  who  died  fom'teen  himdred  years  before 
Father  IVIathew  was  born ;  and  pai'tly  by  the  greatest  theologian  that  ever 
Hved,  as  "that  good  mental  quahty  by  which  a  man  lives  coiTectly,  which  he 
never  abuses,  which  God  works  in  him,  and  which  leads  him  to  moderation  in 
all  things,  but  especially  in  those  which  regard  his  physical  sense  of  taste." 
Putting  the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  St.  Thomas  into  the  most  con- 
densed form,  that  is  the  substance  of  it.  As  temperance  is  a  virtue,  it  is  a 
quality  of  the  mind,  and  not  an  attribute  of  the  body.  It  is  the 
body  which  is  used  in  excessive  indulgence ;  but  it  is  the  mind 
which  consents  to  it,  as  it  is  the  mind  which  restrains  the  evil  inclination 
A  virtue  always  points  to  the  right  road,  leads  on  to  it,  and  along  it; 
virtue  always  guai'ds  from  abuse  or  excess,  for  when  there 
is  excess  the  vu'tue  is  lost  for  the  time  at  least,  although  it  may  be  afterwards 
recovered.  God  is  the  source  and  cause  of  every  virtue,  and  hence  God 
works  the  vutue  of  temperance  in  a  man,  not,  however,  without  the  co-op- 
eration of  his  free  will ;  for  temperance  is  an  acquired,  not  an  infused  vii'tue 
Hke  faith.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Catholic  temperance  societies  are  not 
engaged  in  their  work  on  mere  natui-al  or  human  principles,  not  because  tem- 
perance benefits  the  health  or  the  pocket,  but  because  it  benefits  the  soul  by 
the  practice  of  that  mortification  and  restraint  which  make  the  Christian  like 
to  the  Great  Exemplar  who  died  suffeiing  from  thust  upon  the  Cross  of  Calvary. 

Inasmuch  as  temperance  signifies  the  moderation  which  reason  lu-ges  in 
all  human  actions  and  passions,  it  is  a  general  vii'tue ;  for  the  word  temper- 
ate may  be  an  attribute  of  every  moral  action  ;  and  in  this  respect  temperance 
may  be  contrasted  with  the  virtue  of  fortitude— its  twin  sister.  There  are 
two  general  inclinations  in  human  nature,  the  one  to  deficiency,  the  other  to  ex- 
cess ;  and  each  has  its  corresponding  general  virtue..  Thus,  on  the  one  hand 
man  is  prone  to  shun  pain  or  labor,  to  be  weak  or  cowardly  in  face  of  obsta- 
cles to  duty,  or  that  rational  good  which  cannot  be  obtained  save  by  sustain- 
ing sensible  disadvantage  or  physical  loss ;  and  this  tendency  of  man  is 
counteracted  by  the  virtue  of  fortitude.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  man's 
baser  passions  carry  him  into  excess,  prompt  him  to  violence,  to  desertion  of 
the  rule  of  right  and  the  good  of  reason,  and  for  this  evil  propensity  the  vutue 
of  temperance  is  the  general  remedy.     Thus,  therefore,  says  St.  Thomas,  "as 
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the  virtue  of  fortitude  gives  firmness  against  those  passions  that  prompt  the 
avoiding  of  physical  evils,  as  fear,  for  instance ;  so  temperance,  which  imports 
a  certain  moderation,  is  principally  the  antidote  against  the  passions  which ' 
lead  to  sensible  delights,  such  as  concupiscence  and  delectation  "  (2a  2ae  Sum. 
Theol.  quaest,  CXXiI.,  art.  3).  It  is  in  this  sense  that  temperance  was  defined  by 
some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  to  be  the  virtue  "by  which  lust  and  concuj)is- 
cence  are  restrained."  And  that  definition  should  never  be  forgotten  by  tem- 
perance men.  They  should  be  temj)erate  in  all  things  as  well  as  in  the  matter 
of  drink.  They  should  not  suppose  that,  because  they  are  abstainers,  they 
are  posessed  of  all  the  virtues. 

But  temperance,  so  far  as  we  are  to  consider  it  this  evening,  is  the  special 
virtue  which  imposes  restraint  on  that  appetite  which  prompts  to  excess  in 
eating  or  drinking,  but  especially  in  drinking  alcoholic  beverages.  There  may 
be  intemperance  in  the  use  of  all  the  senses  ;  but  as  the  sense  of  touch  is  the 
chief  of  them,  the  one  to  which  all  the  others  are  referable,  temperance  spec- 
ially concerns  it.  As  the  tendency  to  excess  is  strongest  in  the  passion  which 
prompts  us J;o  preserve  individual  life  by  eating  and  drinking,  and  as  physical 
taste  felt  in  the  mouth  is  the  appetizer  for  this  passion,  we  restrain  it  by  tem- 
perance ;  just  as  another  strong  appetite  which  prompts  to  the  conservation 
and  propagation  of  the  life  of  the  species  is  controlled  by  another  virtue, 
which  is  really  but  a  form  of  temperance,  and  is  called  chastity. 

Temperance  is  no  ordinary  virtue,  but  a  cardinal  one.  Moderation,  which 
is  required  in  all  virtues,  is  especially  praiseworthy  in  the  delectations  of  the 
sense  of  touch,  because  such  delectations  are  most  natural  to  us,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  harder  to  abstain  from  them  and  conquer  the  inclination  to  them. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  temptations  to  intem- 
perance that  beset  every  man,  temptations  arising  from  the  habits  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lives  as  well  as  from  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  peculiar  malice  of  the  vice  opposed 
to  temperance  ;  I  mean  the  sin  of  intemperance,  or  rather  the  sin  of  di-unken- 
ness,  as  it  is  more  properly  called.  It  is  peculiarly  an  acquired  vice ,  for 
although  nature  prompts  to  intemperance  in  the  use  of  nearly  all  the  other 
passions,  it  does  not,  \inless  perverted,  prompt  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  This  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  All  men  are  born  with  some 
predominant  passion.  It  may  be  pride ;  it  may  be  anger ;  it  may  be  a  baser 
appetite.  There  may  be,  therefore,  a  partial  excuse  for  those  who,  prompted 
by  the  natural  force  of  their  passions,  ai-e  led  to  do  wrong.  We  are  born 
proud  or  irascible.  But  few  men,  if  any,  are  born  drunkards.  There  is,  no 
■  doubt,  some  truth  in  the  piinciple  of  heredity  as  appUed  to  drunkenness. 
When  the  parents,  especially  the  mother,  have  implanted  the  vice  in  the  in- 
fant's nature,  there  may  be  an  excuse  for  the  inclination  to  liquor  which  it 
shows  afterwards.  But  this  is  an  exception.  Drunkenness  is  ordinaiHy  the 
vice  of  mature  years  ;  of  repeated  violations  of  the  law  of  temperance  ;  of  un- 
natural acts  prompted  by  no  natvu-al  inclination.  Just  as  smoking  is  a  habit 
acquii-ed  by  forcing  nature,  so  is  drunkenness.  The  difference  is  that  the  one 
habit  has  no  morality,  good  or  bad,  while  the  other  is  essentially  bad.  The 
babe  rejects  whiskey,  or  beer,  or  wine.     The  taste  is  unpleasant,  and  must  be 

acquired  as  men  acquire  a  taste  for  chewing  tobacco.     An  act  which  a  man 
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does  contrary  to  any  of  his  senses  is  not  a  natural  act.  If  a  man  while  eating 
something  must  hold  his  nose  so  as  not  to  feel  the  smell,  he  is  not  doing  an 
act  conformable  to  physical  natui*e. 

The  bitterness  of  beer  and  the  pungency  of  whiskey  are  foreign  to  the 
child's  taste,  and  please  only  when  it  has  been  deliberately  trained  to  like  them  ; 
as  the  boy  repeatedly  sickens  himself  in  the  effort  to  be  able  to  smoke  without 
a  twist  of  countenance  or  a  qualm  of  stomach.  As  the  habit  of  drunkenness, 
is  therefore  an  acquired  vice,  it  is  in  many  respects  less  excusable  than  those 
which  are  prompted  by  the  natvu'al  vivacity  of  passion.  And  although  in 
itself  it  is  not  so  great  as  other  vices,  yet  it  needs  no  sermon  to  show  you 
that  in  its  surroundings  and  consequences  no  vice  is  more  injurious  to  the 
individual.  It  begets  children  worse  than  itself,  if  anything  could  be  much 
worse,  than  by  repeated  acts  to  effect  the  deliberate  deprivation  of  the  liighest 
faculty  in  man,  namely,  Gon-Hke  reason. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  degradation  of  man  by  intemperance  that  among 
the  eai-Uest  laws  of  the  Chui-ch  in  the  forty-fii-st  and  forty  second  of  the 
Apostohcal  Canons  we  find  that  di'tmkards  were  excommunicated.  If  this 
severe  discipline  were  now  enforced,  I  fear  there  would  be  more  excommuni- 
cated persons  than  there  are  members  of  the  Metropohtan  Union. 

But  what  is  drunkenness  ?  It  is  a  voluntary  deprivation  of  the  use  of 
reason  by  the  excessive  drinking  of  spirituous  Hquors.  A  man  may  get  drunk 
by  accident,  not  knowing  that  the  liquor  which  he  takes  is  strong  enough  to 
intoxicate,  or  that  he  is  taking  too  much  of  it.  In  this  case  there  is  no  guilt. 
Again,  he  may  perceive  that  he  is  taking  too  much,  but  he  thinks  that  he 
"  can  stand  it,"  as  you  say,  not  knowing  the  strength  of  the  Hquor.  In  this 
case  his  guilt  is  only  venial.  But  when  he  knows  that  he  is  taking  too  much, 
and  that  the  hquor  will  intoxicate  him,  and  yet  he  prefers  to  get  drunk  rather 
than  abstain,  he  is  guilty  of  the  mortal  sin  of  drunkenness ;  and  by  repeating 
such  acts  there  will  soon  be  verified  in  him  the  words  of  St.  Augustine; 
"  While  he  obeys  his  inclination  he  acquires  a  habit ;  and  by  not  resisting  the 
habit,  it  becomes  a  necessity."     (Confess,  lib.  8,  cap.  5.) 

From  this  you  perceive  that  it  is  not  the  use  of  liquors,  but  the  abuse,  that 
is  condemned  by  the  Church ;  and  here  CathoUc  temperance  societies  separate 
fi'om  many  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  cause.  We  may  stand  on  the 
same  platform  with  Neal  Dow  and  the  New  England  prohibitionists  so  far  as 
temperance  is  concerned,  but  the  Catholic  planks  of  this  platform  are  unlike 
theii's.     We  must  here  point  out  the  difference  between  them  and  us. 

They  consider  liquor  as  bad  in  itself.  Now,  although  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  bad  liquor  and  very  little  that  is  good,  especially  in  our  coimtry,  it 
savors  of  the  Manichean  heresy  to  say  that  wine  or  other  liquors  are  bad  in 
themselves.  We  can  never  accept  the  doctrine  that  liquor  is  a  malum  in  se, 
as  a  Cathohc  dogma,  and  therefore,  we  can  never  accept  the  progi'amme  of  the 
out  and  out  prohibitionists.  Total  abstinence,  which  goes  farther  than  mere 
temperance,  is  a  moral  necessity  for  some  ;  a  moral  necessity  for  many,  as  you 
know  and  as  every  one  knows  who  has  to  deal  with  the  victims  of  intemper- 
ance, some  of  whom  cannot  touch  liquor  without  drinking  to  excess.  Liquor 
for  many  is  a  proximate  occasion  of  sin,  and  for  all  such  it  must  be  absolute- 
ly shv.        ^  'ke  other  proximate  occasions.     A  reformed  drunkard  is  often  in- 
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duced  to  fall  into  liis  vice  again  by  the  very  smell  of  liquor,  the  use  of  which 
he  had  abjiu-ed.  In  all  such  cases,  not  merely  temperance,  but  total  abstinence, 
is  a  necessity.  For  others  it  is  only  a  counsel  to  be  followed  for  the  sake  of 
good  example,  or  to  keep  away  even  from  remote  occasions  of  sin.  It  is  an 
act  of  Chi'istian  mortiiicatioD,  it  is  a  restraint  even  on  the  licit  indulgence  of 
an  appetite,  and  it  makes  men  better  Chi-istians  when  the  motives  are  super- 
natural. For  such  total  abstinence  there  are  Biblical  examples  as  old  as  the 
Kechabites  and  Nazaiites,  and  as  old  as  Daniel  the  prophet,  who  tells  us 
(chap.  X.  V.  2.),  "  In  those  days  I,  Daniel,  mourned  the  days  of  three  weeks.  I 
ate  no  desirable  bread,  and  neither  flesh  nor  wine  entered  into  my  mouth." 

The  examj)le  of  Him  who  abstained  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  is  the 
greatest  model  of  total  abstinence  in  the  Bible.  Therefore,  it  is  as  a  counsel 
that  the  Chiu'ch  authorities  approve  total  abstinence,  and  encourage  men  to 
join  total  abstinence  societies,  so  that  by  mutual  aid  they  may  be  better  able 
to  resist  temptation,  as  well  as  to  set  a  good  example  in  a  drinking  community. 
Having  thus  pledged  themselves  to  a  life  of  restraint,  the  members  of  these 
societies  ought  to  be  the  best  men  in  the  parish  in  which  they  live,  not  only 
distinguished  by  temperance  and  obedience,  but  by  zeal  and  charity  in  every 
good  work.  Nor  can  we  ever  sufficiently  admire  those  Christians  who  are 
total  abstainers  for  good  example's  sake.  And  yet,  as  showing  that  the  Church 
will  never  regard  total  abstinence  as  a  dogma  to  be  imposed  on  all,  St.  Thomas 
tells  us  that  there  is  a  case  in  which  abstinence  fi'om  wine  might  be  a  sio. 
"If  any  one  knowingly,"  says  he,  "  should  abstain  so  much  from  wine  as  to 
injui-e  his  health,  he  would  not  be  free  from  fault."  (2ae  2ae  quaest.  CL.  art. 
1,  ad  primum.) 

Hence,  it  is  not  a  sin  in  itself  to  sell  liquor ;  nor  is  it  a  sin  to  drink  it.  The 
sins  of  liquor-sellers  and  liquor-drinkers  arise  fi'om  the  circumstances  and  are 
not  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  act.  The  reform,  therefore,  which  Catho- 
hc  total  abstinence  societies  desii'e  to  effect  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  abuse 
of  men  engaged  in  legitimate  traffic,  nor  by  fanatical  prohibitory  laws,  which 
only  tend  to  make  hypocrites  and  uncharitable  Chiistians.  As  between  an  un- 
charitable Pharisee  and  a  drunken  publican,  the  latter  is  preferable. 

H.  Having  said  so  much  of  the  theological  aspect  of  the  temperance  and 
total  abstinence  question,  let  us  now  look  at  it  from  a  medical  point  of  view 
Although  there  are  physicians  who  hold  with  Dr.  Beunton  that  alcohol  may,  in 
some  respects,  be  considered  food,  others  deny  this.  Dr.  James  Millee,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinbm-gh,  in  a  well-known  work,  *  in- 
sists that  it  is  a  poison,  and  that,  both  in  chemistry  and  physiology,  it  should 
be  classified  as  such.  Chkistison  calls  it  "  a  powerful  nai'cotic  poison ;"  hence, 
it  is  never  taken  pure,  but  mixed  with  water.  The  ordinary  whiskeys  and 
brandies  contain  30,  40,  and  50  per  cent,  of  water.  This  poison  attacks  es- 
pecially the  nervous  centres.  A  quart  of  brandy  taken  at  once  would  kill  you 
like  a  blow  on  the  head  or  a  kick  in  the  stomach ;  Prussic  acid  is  not  more 
deadly  than  alcohol.  Dr.  Peecy  killed  a  dog  by  injecting  two  and  one-half 
ounces  of  alcohol  into  its  stomach. 

It  is  true  that  the  slow  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquor  in  moderate  quantities 

*  "  Alcofiol;  Its  Place  and  Power. ''^    James  ]Mii,lze,  Professor  of  Svu-gery,  UniTersity  of 
'Edinburgh,  from  the  19th  Glasgow  edition  :  Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1859. 
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does  not  kill  instantly,  but  it  brings  on  a  state  resembling  apoplexy,  of  which 
the  laboring  pulse  and  red  face  of  the  drinking  man  are  symptoms.  When  a 
man  dies  of  drunkenness  he  is  choked  as  if  by  a  rope  ai-qund  his  neck.  In  the 
case  of  a  large  overdose  of  whiskey  it  is  death  by  shock ;  in  the  case  of  death 
from  ordinai'y  drunkenness  it  is  death  by  coma.  When  you  say  that  a  man  is 
*'  dead  drunk,"  then  you  say  something  almost  true;  for  a  man  is  very  near 
death  when  he  is  di'unk ;  he  is  half  paralyzed,  and  in  a  state  akin  to  apoplexy. 
An  intoxicated  man  is  a  man  poisoned ;  this  is  true  even  when  the  liquor  which 
has  done  the  harm  is  absolutely  unadulterated ;  when  a  man  dies  di'uok  an 
autopsy  will  show  that  the  alcohol  which  has  not  been  rejected  from  the  system 
is  stni  unchanged  in  the  veias  and  braia.  Just  as  lead  in  small  doses,  fre- 
quently taken,  paralyses  the  muscular  system ;  and  arsenic,  similai-ly  used, 
destroys  the  mucuous  membrane ;  so  will  constant  alcoholizing  destroy  the 
nervous  system,  bring  on  trembling  of  the  hands,  injiu-e  sight  and  hearing, 
affect  the  mind  and  even  induce  epilepsy,  even  though  the  victim  of  the  habit 
has  never  been  drunk.  Mentally,  alcohol  produces  delirium,  and  oinomania 
or  dipsomania,  diseases  well  known  to  the  medical  faculty.  Shakespeaee  put 
some  of  its  less  injurious  effects  into  the  mouth  of  Michael  Cassio  when  he 
says  "  Dnink "?  and  speak  paiTot  ?  and  squabble  ?  swagger  ?  swear  ?  and  dis- 
course fustian  with  one's  o-vm.  shadow "?  Oh,  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if 
thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by  let  us  call  thee  devil !  I  remember  a  mass 
of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly ;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.  Oh,  that 
man  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains !  that  we 
should  with  joy,  revel,  pleasure  and  applause  transform  ourselves  into  beasts! 
.  .  .  It  hath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness  to  give  place  to  the  devil 
■wrath.  .  .  ,  Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is  a 
devil."  The  old  EngHsh  law  agreed  with  Cassio,  and  called  the  di'unkard  a 
voluntary  demon :  '■'■vohintarius  demon.'''' 

Other  accidental  diseases  resulting  from  alcoholizing  are  deposits  of  fat  in 
the  system  that  cannot  be  burnt  off  by  the  lungs  or  by  exudation.  You  know 
the  bloated  figure  of  the  hard  drinker.  Sometimes  the  opposite,  excessive 
leanness,  is  the  resiilt  of  too  much  alcohol  in  the  blood.  Alcohol  gives  vari- 
cose veins,  hardens  the  brain,  brings  on  congestion,  and  tends  to  destroy  the 
tissues  of  the  brain  and  stomach.  There  is  a  disease  of  the  liver  kno\\Ti  to 
physicians  as  the  drunkards'  liver.  Congestion  and  inflammation,  and  even 
change  of  substance  of  the  kidneys,  ai'e  produced  by  hai'd  di'inking ;  and 
Chbistison,  a  distinguished  authority,  tell  us  that  three-fourths  or  four-fifths 
of  the  cases  of  Bright's  disease  ai'e  found  in  hard  drinkers.  Alcohol  puffs  the 
cheeks  and  blears  the  eyes, 

"  Studding  the  face  with  vicious  heraldry, 
What  pearls  and  rubies  doth  the  wine  disclose, 
Making  the  purse  poor  to  enrich  the  nose." 

Tou  have  seen  these  eruptions  on  the  hard  di-inker's  face.  "  Does  the  parson 
drink?"  said  Sandy  to  Jack,  one  day  in  Glasgow.  "Nay,  mon,  niver  a  di-opl" 
replies  Jack.  "  Then,  if  he  does  not  drink,  how  does  he  get  the  strawberries 
on  his  face  ?" 

The  introduction  of  wine  or  spirits  in  laige  quantities  into  the  stomach 
coagnln^pH   the   pepsin  and  causes  indigestion,  say  the  medical  authorities, 
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Todd  and  Bowman.  Excessive  drinking  undermines  the  whole  constitutioil- 
Every  physician  knows  that  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  which  are  so  frequent  in 
this  country,  it  is  very  hard  to  save  the  drinking  man's  hfe.  The  stout,  burly- 
faced  brewer's  drayman  who  drinks  his  quarts  of  porter  or  beer  in  the  day, 
has  a  very  small  chance  of  recovery,  whereas  the  temperance  man  generally 
conquers  the  disease.  The  fact  that  athletes  never  use  liquor  in  their  training 
process  shows  that  it  is  not  a  tonic.  It  is  simply  a  stimulant  to  be  used  in  cer- 
ta,in  cases  of  sickness,  in  small  doses,  as  arsenic,  prussic  acid,  aconite,  opium, 
bella  donna,  strychnine  and  other  poisons  are.  In  pneumonia,  typhoid  and 
typhus  fever,  a  httle  alcohol  is  a  good  medicine,  for  it  is  an  antidote  against 
the  nervous  depression  accompanying  those  diseases.  Coffee  and  tea  are  much 
better  stimulants  for  the  laborer ;  for  they  help  to  tone  up  his  system  as  well 
as  to  stimulate  him.  The  laborer  who  drinks  too  much  liquor  becomes  alcohol 
foundered,  like  a  horse  to  which  water  is  given  to  drink  when  it  is  overheated- 
But  if  alcohol,  the  stimulating  element  of  all  spirituous  and  malt  hquors,  be  by 
nature  a  poison,  it  follows  that  they  shoiild  be  used  only  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, and  not  for  food,  or  for  luxuy.  The  proper  formula  for  asking  a  drink, 
according  to  the  best  medical  authorities,  would  be  this :  Give  me  a  drink  of 
poison  vmder  the  name  of  gin,  or  under  the  name  of  whiskey  or  brandy ;  or  a 
smaller  dose  under  the  name  of  beer,  porter  or  wine. 

"  If  hard  drinking  and  drunkenness  should  disappear  we  could  dispense 
with  one-thii'd  of  the  beds  in  otu*  surgical  wards,"  says  Dr.  Verneuil  (Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris).  These  are  not  the 
words  of  an  enthusiast,  but  of  a  cold  scientific  observer.  Every  sui-geon 
knows  that  the  wounds  of  a  drunkard  are  the  hardest  to  heal.  Three  principal 
lesions  are  the  consequence  of  alcoholism:  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
cuThosis  or  hardening  of  the  liver,  or  "  hob-nailed  liver,"  as  it  is  familiarly 
called,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  lung  tissue.  This  is  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Trousseau,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Paris.  You  remember  in 
"  Xenophon's  Cyropedia,"  the  witty  manner  in  which  young  Cyrus  argued  in 
favor  of  abstinence  from  wine,  claiming  that  it  must  be  poison  from  the  effects 
which  he  saw  it  produce  in  his  uncle  and  his  coiu^tiers.  But  if  spirituous  and 
malt  liquors,  even  when  pui-e,  are  poisonous,  what  must  they  be  when  they 
are  adulterated ;  and  are  they  not  adulterated  ?  Where  can  you  get  a  glass  of 
pure  wine  or  other  liquor  ?  Lead  and  copper,  both  poisons,  are  commonly 
used  in  preserving  wine.  Strychnine  is  put  in  lager  beer.  Spoiled  cider,  bad 
brandy  and  an  infusion  of  logwood  are  used  in  manufactiu-ing  what  is  called 
port  wine,  which  is  sold  as  a  tonic  for  invalids !  Water  and  spirits  obtained 
from  molasses  and  bad  whiskey  are  frequently  concocted  into  what  is  called 
brandy.  Burnt  sugar  gives  it  color ;  essential  oils  and  the  distilled  skins  of 
the  grape  give  it  flavor.  Alum,  carbonate  of  potash  and  acetate  of  lead, 
which  is  a  deadly  poison,  are  often  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gin.  The  lye  of 
ashes  is  used  to  give  strength  to  bad  whiskey.  Indeed,  there  is  a  "lie  "  in  nearly 
all  the  Hquors  and  beers  which  men  drink.  Adulteration  of  them,  is  almost 
universal  in  this  country,  as  every  one  who  has  drunk  pure  wines  and  beers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  can  tell  by  taste,  and  as  every  chemical  test  demon 
strates.  I  can  suggest  a  means  by  which  chemists  could  make  their  fortunes 
in  this  city  if  they  could  do  so  honorably.     It  is  by  testing  the  liquors  sold  j 
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not  only  in  the  "  dives,"  as  you  call  them,  but  in  first-class  hotels.  How  much 
would  not  the  proprietors  of  these  hotels  be  willing  to  2)ay  to  prevent  an 
expose  of  the  chemical  ingredients  of  their  fine  champagnes  and  Burgundies  ? 
It  is  bad  enough  to  adulterate  articles  of  food  which  ai"e  not  poisonous,  but 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  crime  of  adding  poison  in  the  adulteration  of  alco- 
holic beverages  ?  There  is  a  story  told  of  an  old  Catholic  priest,  fonnerly  of. 
this  city,  now  dead,  that  he  frequently  gave  the  temperance  pledge  in  this  wij^  : 
"I  solemnly  promise  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  all  bad  liquors."  When  the 
astonished  man  had  repeated  the  words,  the  priest  would  say :  "  Now,  my 
dear  boy,  if  you  keep  this  pledge,  you'll  never  driak  a  sup  around  here,  for 
the  liquors  are  all  bad."  A  venerable  priest  told  me  recently  that  in  his  ex- 
perience he  had  once  met  a  man  who  had  been  initiated  into  the  secrets  of 
distillers  and  brewers  (for  they  have  secrets),  and  who  had  finally  started  a 
distillery  of  his  own.  This  expert .  was  arrested  for  violating  the  internal 
revenue  laws  in  the  manufacture  of  Hquors,  and  on  his  trial  he  proved  that  he 
had  not  used  any  of  the  ingredients  specified  by  the  laws,  and  so  he  was  ac- 
quitted.    He  had  made  beer  without  hops,  and  whiskey  without  rye  or  corn. 

Thus,  then,  if  the  theological  aspect  of  the  temperance  question  shows 
that  intemperance  damns  the  soul,  the  medical  view  of  the  subject  shows  that 
intemperance  destroys  the  body. 

m.  We  now  pass  to  the  legal  phase  of  the  theme.  It  is  a  strange  fact 
that  there  are  no  excise  laws  to  be  found  in  Grecian  or  Roman  legislation ; 
nor  is  there  any  mention  in  classic  Hteratui'e  of  gin,  brandy  or  whiskey. 
Beer  is  mentioned,  but  not  as  a  Grecian  or  Roman  di'iak.  They  ai'e  barba- 
rian beverages,  and  legislation  regarding  them  dates  subsequently  to  the 
classic  age.  It  is  true  the  classic  writers  use  opprobrious  epithets  when  speak- 
ing of  innkeepers  and  the  ordinary  wine  stores,  ox  popinoe,  but  drunkenness 
was  common  only  among  slaves  and  professional  gluttons,  and  was  never  a 
general  vice  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Now,  in  speaking  of  legislation 
on  the  liquor  traffic,  I  mean  to  confine  myself  to  oiu-  own  State  and  city,  as 
they  concern  us  most  intimately.  The  difficulty,  gentlemen,  is  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  rather  than  La  their  insufficiency.  Let  us  look  at  the  chief 
laws  regarding  our  liquor  traffic. 

There  is  a  law  of  1857  forbidding  the  Excise  Commissioners  to  grant  a 
license  to  any  apphcant  who  is  not  of  good  moral  character,  and  requii-inf^f 
his  appUcation  to  be  signed  by  twenty  resjiectable  freeholders  of  the  State 
residing  in  the  election  district  in  which  the  inn,  tavern  or  hotel  is  to  be  kept ; 
and  "not  more  than  one  license  shall  be  gi'anted  on  the  memorial  of  the  same 
petitioners  or  any  of  them  "  (Chap.  628,  s.  6,  L.  1857,  p.  408).  Now,  the  dif- 
ficulty with  this  law  is  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  a  man's  moral 
chai'acter  is  bad  or  not,  and,  secondly,  what  is  meant  by  a  man's  moral  char- 
acter ?  How  can  the  Commissioners  decide  ?  Must  they  make  an  inquisition?  Are 
men  to  be  excluded  from  the  liquor  business  because  of  stains  on  their  char- 
acter, while  men  whose  character  is  as  spotted  as  a  coach  dog  may  carry  on 
other  business  with  impunity?  AMiat  is  meant  by  twenty  respectable  free- 
holders? Does  it  mean  twenty  rich  men,  or  twenty  ministers?  Who  is  to 
decide  the  question  of  "respectability;"  or  whether  the  twenty  men  are  bona 
fide  freeholders  or  mere  men  of  straw  ?  or  whether  ihey  have  ever  signed  for 
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more  licenses  than  one  or  not?  You  see,  gentlemen,  that  this  law  is  imprac- 
ticable and  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written  as  a  means  of  preventing 
abuses  in  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  true  that  the  Excise  Commissioners  granting 
licenses  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  above  act  are  liable  to  trial  and 
punishment  for  misdemeanor ;  but  who  will  indict  them,  and  how  will  you 
prove  the  misdemeanor  in  a  community  in  which  immunity  is  purchasable? 
There  is  another  law  of  1857  requiriag  every  keeper  of  an  imi,  tavern,  or 
hotel,  to  keep  three  beds  and  necessary  bedding  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers ;  and  for  any  neglect  in  this  regard  he  is  liable  to  forfeit  ten  dollars. 
Now  is  not  this  law  ridiculous ?  Every  " dive"  puts  the  word  "inn "  on  the 
door.  The  beds  can  always  be  found  for  those  who  want  to  sleep  in  them 
and  pay  for  them.  But  what  traveller,  except  a  veritable  tramp,  wants  to 
sleep  in  a  bed  akeady  fiill  of  occupants  who  would  walk  off  with  him  before 
morning  if  he  should  have  the  courage  to  enter  their  domicile  ?  And  if  a 
tramp  should  want  to  sleep  in.  such  a  bed,  the  "  inn  "  keeper  could  get  rid  of 
him  by  asking  pre-payment  for  his  lodging.  This  law,  you  see,  is  absurd  and 
impracticable,  and  shows  the  kind  of  legislators  the  enlightened  citizens  of 
Gptham  sometimes  send  to  Albany. 

Another  law  of  1857  requires  a  bond  of  fifty  dollars  from  retail,  and  five 
hundred  dollars  fiom  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  that  they  will  not  permit  their 
place  of  business  to  become  what  is  called  a  "  disorderly  house."  But  this 
amount  is  too  small,  and  as  the  retail  liquor  dealers'  Store  is  as  likely  to 
become  disorderly  as  the  wholesale  one,  the  penalty  for  both  shoidd  be  at 
least  the  same.  Besides  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  a  house  is  disorderly, 
and  the  collusion  of  interested  parties,  render  the  law  almost  inoperative. 

Now  here  is  an  excellent  law  in  some  respects  :  "  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
sell  intoxicating  liquors  to  any  person  guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness,  or  any 
person  against  whom  the  seller  may  have  been  notified  by  parent,  guardian, 
husband  or  wife,  tmder  penalty  of  $25  and  imprisonment  of  sixty  days." 
(L.  1857,  s.  20,  p.  413).  This  penalty  is  too  small.  I  would  amend  it,  make 
the  fine  much  greater  and  give  half  of  it  to  the  wife,  to  the  parent,  or  to  the 
guardian.  The  liquor-seller  who  sells  to  a  drunkard  robs  his  family,  and  it 
would  be  but  eqmtable  to  force  restitution  to  those  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  support  by  violations  of  law  and  co-operation  in  crime. 

Yet  you  know  that  this  law  is  inoperative  even  as  it  stands.  Liquor 
sellers  are  selling  every  day  to  drunkards  with  absolute  impunity ;  so  the  diffi- 
culty, I  repeat,  is  to  enforce  laws,  not  to  make  them. 

Again,  it  is  forbidden  to  sell  liquor  on  Sunday,  but  you  know  that  the 
law  is  openly  and  universally  violated.  The  judges  know  it ;  the  pohce  know 
it,  aU  our  enlightened  citizens  know  it,  yet  it  is  done.  No  one  wants  to  take 
the  odium  of  enforcing  the  law  or  offending  the  powerful  liquor  interest.  W© 
all  want  to  be  mayors,  or  governors,  or  senators,  or  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  do  not  want  to  lose  the  hquor  vote  ! 

Now,  listen  to  this  law,  and  then  ask  yourselves  how  is  it  enforced :  "  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  courts  to  instruct  grand  jurors  to  inquire  into  all  of- 
fences against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  present  all  offenders  under 
this  act  (the  act  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday),  and  also  all  persons 
•who  maybe  charged  with  adulterating  imported  and  other  intoxicating  liquors 
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with  poisonous  or  deleterious  drugs  or  mixtures  or  selliag  the  same,  or  with 
knowingly  importing  or  selling  intoxicating  liquors  or  wines  adulterated  with 
poisonous  or  deleterious  drugs  or  mixttu'es ;  which  offences  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  misdemeanors,  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, workhouse,  or  jail  for  a  period  of  three  months  and  by  a  fine  of  $100  " 
(Laws  of  1857,  chap.  628,  s.  29,  p.  415).  Considering  that  adulteration  with 
poisonous  di'ugs  is  universal,  how  comes  it  that  the  guilty  parties  escape  de- 
tection and  punishment  ?  The  law  cannot  be  too  severe  on  those  who  poison 
the  people  of  the  commonwealth,  and  then  destroy  the  physical  manhood  of 
the  people.     Why  do  not  the  judges  and  "  courts"  do  their  duty? 

Notice  further,  that  (by  sec.  13,  Penal  Code,  p.  3,  ed.  1881)  the  court 
"which  tries  the  case  has  the  power  to  give  the  minimum  punishment  for  viola- 
tion of  these  laws ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  courts  in  these  cases  generally  lean 
towai'ds  the  hquor  interest.  The  bar  has  often  more  power  over  the  judge 
than  the  barrister. 

Again,  by  the  Penal  Code  (sec.  407,  p.  102),  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor  in  all 
cases  where  special  provision  has  not  been  otherwise  made  by  statute,  to  adul- 
terate sjiirits  or  malt  liquors  "  with  the  intent  that  the  same  may  be  sold  as 
unadulterated,"  or  to  sell  them  as  pure,  "  knowing  that  the  same  have  been 
advdterated,"  or  without  "  disclosing  or  informing  the  purchaser  that  the  same 
have  been  adulterated." 

Splendid  laws,  gentlemen,  if  they  could  only  be  enforced.  But  imagine 
the  lager  beer  men  telling  their  customers,  "  This  beer  has  no  hops  in  it.  It 
is  made  out  of  glucose.  We  have  put  strychnine  in  it."  Imagine  the  bartender 
telling  his  clients,  gentlemen,  "  this  beautiful  so-called  rye  whiskey  is  not  made 
from  rye,  but  from  potatoes  and  sulphiu-ic  acid  and  the  lye  of  ashes.  This 
champagne  is  bad  whiskey  mixed  with  Jersey  cider.  This  wine  is  full  of  log- 
wood and  acetate  of  lead,  with  some  arsenic  extracted  fi'om  the  casks." 

These  would  be  honest  bartenders,  but  this  form  of  honesty  is  a  ^^rara 
avis  in  terris." 

A  few  plain,  short  laws  imposing  heavy  penalties,  especially  fines,  for  the 
liquor  dealer  is  approached  best  by  the  pocket ;  a  high  license  for  the  sale  of 
distilled  liquors,  with  perhaps,  a  lower  one  for  beers,  for  we  must  not  be  too 
hard  on  our  German  fellow-citizens,  will  be  great  helps  to  the  temperance 
cause,  and  you  should  all  see  to  it  that  your  legislators  enact  such  laws  if  nec- 
essai-y ;  and  that  yovu-  officials,  your  grand  juries,  your  judges  and  your  district 
attorney,  and  especially  your  police,  enforce  them  to  the  letter.  All  good  men 
will  help  in  this  work,  and  your  strongest  allies  will  be  the  respectable  liquor 
dealers.  The  consequence  will  be  that  the  taxation  of  the  city  will  be  lessened, 
for  the  number  of  paupers  and  criminals  will  decrease.  The  great  majority 
of  the  inmates  of  the  poor-houses  and  jails  have  been  brought  thither  by  in- 
temperance. It  slaughters  its  hecatombs  ;  and  its  victims  are  the  most  usual 
violators  of  the  law.  Look  at  that  thief !  He  was  an  honest  man  until  he  be- 
came a  drunkard.  Look  at  that  vnie  murderer !  He  was  a  good  husband  until 
he  took  to  drink. 

IV.  It  is  time  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  community  to  the  political 
dangers  of  the  liquor  question.  If  we  cannot  solve  it  property  alcohol  will 
soon   be   king  of  this  republic.     In  1881  there  were  distilled  in  the  United 
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states  117,728,1^0  gallons  ;  that  is,  over  2^  gallons  of  brandy,  gin  or  whiskey 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country !  (See  Internal  Revenue  re- 
port, 1881.)  In  1882  there  were  413,760,410  gallons  of  beer  manufactm-ed  in 
the  States,  or  at  the  rate  of  8  gallons  of  beer  to  every  person  in  the  popula- 
tion. All  this  exclusive  of  imported  wines,  beers  and  hquors,  and  of  the  na- 
tive vrines,  whiskey  and  beer  upon  which  the  Government  collects  no  revenue. 
This  latter  quantity,  as  you  know,  is  very  large,  for  illicit  distillation  is  com- 
mon among  us.  In  1880  the  Internal  Revenue  reports  shows  that  in  a  period 
of  foiu*  years  and  four  months  "  4,061  LUicit  distilleries  had  been  seized,  7,399 
persons  had  been  arrested  for  illict  distilling,  and  in  suppressing  riots  against 
the  excise  officers,  26  of  them  had  been  killed  and  57  wounded." 

In  1881  there  were  in  the  United  States  4,112  wholesale  liquor  dealers, 
and  170,640  retail  dealers.  These  figures  are  official  and  below  the  actual 
nummber.  But  they  are  sufficiently  startling,  showing  1  hquor-dealer  to  every 
270  of  the  population.  Now,  since  the  last  report  the  number  and  influence 
of  the  liquor-dealers  have  been  increasing,  and  therefore,  it  becomes  a  moral 
necessity  to  look  for  a  political  remedy  for  this  growing  evil.  In  the  large 
cities,  of  cotu-se,  the  evil  is  the  greatest.  In  some  parts  of  this  city  the  ratio 
is  1  to  every  20  of  the  population. 

In  our  city  alone  there  are  ten  thousand  liquor  stores,  which  are  said  to 
control  one  hundred  thousand  votes.  The  liquor-dealers  render  our  excise 
laws  inoperative,  and  poison  the  people  with  impunity  by  dispensing  adul- 
terated di'inks.  Liquor  dens  are  the  ordinai'y  places  for  holding  political 
meetings,  and  candidates  for  office  have  no  possibility  of  election  save  through 
the  liquor  interest.  Very  often  the  first  thing  the  nominee  of  a  party  must  do 
is  to  go  around  to  all  the  liquor  stores,  drink  bad  liquor,  treat  every  one  he 
meets  and  bribe  the  bartender.  What  is  the  political  remedy  for  this  trouble? 
Some  have  suggested  the  drastic  measure  of  prohibition.  Some  States  have 
already  adopted  it.  A  strong  party  in  our  own  State,  backed  by  most  of  the 
non-Catholic  temperance  societies  are  in  favor  of  it.  In  New  York  State,  at  the 
last  gubernatorial  election,  it  poUed  25,763  votes ;  and  your  help  is  asked  to 
sustain  it,  so  that  either  by  a  law  or  by  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  may  be  entirely  prohibited. 

Now  to  this  measure  we  ought  not  to  subscribe,  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
now  briefly  endeavor  io  state.  In  the  fii-st  place  I  deny  the  equity  of  a  pro- 
hibitory law.  It  would  be  odious  and  despotic.  I  do  not  question  the  power 
of  the  State  to  make  such  a  law  ;  but  I  deny  that  the  exercise  of  a  power  con- 
stitutes equity  or  justice.  The  State  does  many  things  which  it  has  no  right 
to  do.  It  frequently  usurps.  Thus,  when  it  educates,  it  usurps  a  right  which 
should  be  exclusively  left  to  the  family.  There  are  individual  rights  and 
family  rights  which  the  State  should  not  touch.  The  State  is  an  organization 
for  mutual  defence,  for  political  ends,  for  material  prosperity ;  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens  from  foreign  foes  and  from  one  another — but  it  is  not 
a  spiritual  power.  It  has  no  jurisdiction  over  conscience.  It  must  rest  on 
liberty,  which  John  Stuakt  Mill  defines  as  "  the  right  of  the  individual  to  do 
what  he  pleases  without  infringing  on  an  equal  right  of  another."  The  State, 
especially  a  State  based  on  democratic  principles,  should  be  limited  in  its 
jurisdiction  as  much  as  possible,  and  checked  by  constitutional  restraints  from 
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interfering  with  the  private  natural  rights  of  the  family  or  of  the  individual. 
A  true  repubUcan  always  minimizes  the  authority  of  the  State ;  and  leaves 
the  greatest  freedom  of  action  to  the  individuals  comprising  it.  One  of  the 
subjects,  therefore,  which  the  State  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  is  the  edu- 
cation of  children ;  and  the  other  is  "  prohibition "  as  understood  by  some 
teetotallers.     I  have  to  deal  now  with  "  prohibition  "  alone. 

Unless  you  accept  the  theory  that  the  sphere  of  State  legislation  should  be 
constitutionally  restricted,  you  may  have  a  despotism  even  under  republican 
forms  of  government  worse  than  that  of  Shah,  of  Sultan  or  of  Czar.  If  every 
man  in  the  State  has  the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  why  deny  him  the  right 
to  drink  what  he  pleases,  i£  he  do  not  abuse  this  right.  It  is  manifest  that 
despotism  is  a  consequence,  if  a  majority  of  one  vote  in  a  whole  vote  of  one 
million  can  regulate  the  di'inks  or  the  consciences  of  nine  hvmdi-ed  and  ninety- 
nine  thousand  of  a  minority.  There  are  rights  of  minorities  as  well  as  of 
majorities  even  in  republican  states ;  and  it  was  never  the  purpose  of  the 
founders  of  our  republican  form  of  government  to  dethrone  a  king  and 
enthrone  a  mob  and  put  the  crown  of  a  Czar  on  its  head.  Let  us  take  an 
example  from  a  State  in  which  a  property-qualification  is  still  reqviii-ed  for  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise.  Suppose  in  Rhode  Island  the  Prohibitionists  should 
carry  a  prohibition  measure  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  this  one  could  vote 
because  he  owned  a  donkey  of  sufficient  value  to  meet  the  property  require- 
ment. In  this  case  you  would  have  a  powerful  minority  of  thousands  of 
intelligent  and  respectable  citizens  abridged  of  their  natui'al  right  to  drink 
wine  or  beer,  because  one  man  who  happened  to  own  a  jackass  voted  against 
them.  The  right  of  every  man  to  say  what  he  shall  eat  or  drink  or  wear 
ought  not  to  be  taken  away  by  the  votes  of  his  neighbors.  It  is  none  of  their 
business  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  on  it  at  all. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  the  rights  of  "eminent  domain,"  the  right  to 
suspend  habeas  corpus,  the  right  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  certain  ai'ticles 
of  commerce,  the  right  to  confiscate  for  treason,  or  to  billet  soldiers  on  the 
inhabitants.  The  exercise  of  such  rights  by  the  State  is  permissible  and 
tolerable  only  when  the  whole  commonwealth  is  imperilled  by  wai',  by  famine, 
or  by  some  public  interest  similar  to  those  in  which  the  ancient  Romans  sus- 
pended the  ordinai-y  action  of  law  and  appointed  a  dictator,  "  ne  respublica 
aliquid  detrimenti  caperety  But  no  such  state  of  afi'au's  can  ever  exist  so  as 
to  justify  perpetual  and  universal  prohibition.  Wherever  it  exists  by  the  snap 
judgment  of  a  majority,  it  will  go  down  as  all  sumptuary  laAvs  have  gone 
down.  There  were  anciently  laws  forbiddiug  the  wearing  of  silk  dresses  or 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver  coins  and  ornaments,  but  the  advance  of  commerce 
and  the  spirit  of  Uberty  have  swept  them  away,  as  the  waters  of  an  overflow- 
ing river  sweep  away  the  rubbish  that  encumbers  its  banks.  Prohibition 
laws  are  wrong  because  they  ai'e  based  on  a  lie ;  they  insist  that  a  thing 
is  bad  in  itself  when  it  is  not  so.  The  State  can  protect,  but  cannot  make 
morality. 

Besides,  prohibition  does  not  prohibit  even  in  the  States  where  it  is  a  law. 
I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  man  who  has  travelled  in  the  prohibition 
States.  Private  houses  are  turned  into  liquor  stores.  Supplies  for  the  week 
are  hoarded  up  in  private  families.     Evasions  of  the  law  are  common.    In  a 
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town  in  the  White  Mountains  a  Mend  of  mine  wanted  to  buy  a  bottle  of  beer. 
To  evade  the  law  the  bartender  sold  him  a  paper  of  lozenges  for  twenty-five 
cents  and  gave  him  the  beer  for  nothing !  Hypocrisy  and  meanness  are  the 
natui'al  consequences  of  prohibiton  laws.  A  newspaper*  recently  published 
the  following  statement :  "  Congressman  Dingley  asserted  in  a  recent  temper- 
ance lecture  at  Washington,  that  the  most  reliable  reports  obtainable  show 
that  there  is  in  Maine  a  retail  Uquor  dealer  for  ever  seven  hundi'ed  of  the  pop 
ulation.  If  that  is  the  proportion  it  would  seem  better  for  the  prohibitionists 
of  the  State  to  look  to  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  instead  of  trying  to 
put  rum  in  the  Constitution." 

The  best  authority  shows  that  in  Maine  there  is  one  liquor  seller  to  every 
112  voting  citizens.  If  after  thirty-three  years  of  eJBfort  to  suppress  the  Hquor 
traffic  in  the  banner  prohibition  State,  this  is  the  only  result,  we  have  a  right 
to  call  it  a  failure,  and  to  ask  a  trial  of  high  license  instead. 

What  then  can  the  State  do  to  aid  the  cause  of  temperance  1  It  can  reg- 
ulate the  traffic  in  liquors,  a  traffic  so  much  abused  and  so  frequently  the 
source  of  crime.  It  can  limit  the  number  of  people  engaged  it,  and  force  them 
to  keep  orderly  houses.  In  other  words,  it  can  make  good  excise  laws  and  en- 
force them.  This  is  the  only  remedy  within  the  competence  of  the  State. 
Abolish  the  "  dives  "  and  establish  high  license.  A  high  license  would  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  drinking  places.  It  would  force  the  licensed  dealers  to  or- 
ganize against  the  unlicensed  dealers,  and  a  proper  detective  system 
would  be  the  result;  a  detective  system  which  would  aboHsh  the  sale  of 
adulterated  liquors  and  limit  the  traffic  to  a  respectable  circle.  When 
you  have  a  powerful  organization  of  respectable  liquor  dealers  interested 
in  the  enforcement  of  law  the  consequence  will  be  better  than  to  leave  it  as  it 
is  now,  in  the  hands  of  a  mere  pohtical  bureau.  To  sum  up,  then,  gentlemen, 
I  take  it  that  your  conservative  temperance  organizations  want,  firstly,  total 
abstinence,  if  you  can  get  it.  You  want  all  to  be  total  abstainers  like  your- 
selves. But  if  you  cannot  get  men  to  be  total  abstainers,  you  want  them  to 
be  temperate,  and  if  they  will  not  belong  to  your  league,  you  urge  them  to 
join  the  "League  of  the  Cross,"  founded  in  Chicago  by  the  good  Jesuit 
Father  Hayes,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  men  out  of  the  drinking  saloons. 
If  the  substitution  of  drinks  will  promote  the  cause  of  temperance,  you  are  in 
favor  of  it.  For  my  part,  if  I  thought  that  the  exclusion  of  gin,  whiskey  and 
brandy  from  liquor  stores  and  the  substitution  of  light  wines  and  beers  would 
lessen  the  amount  of  drunkenness,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  abohtion  of  the 
tariff  on  foreign  beers  and  clarets.  If  the  liquor  dealers  are  willing  to  meet  you 
half  way  and  promise,  firstly,  not  to  sell  liquor  on  Sundays ;  secondly,  not  to  sell 
it  to  women  or  to  minors — there  are  hundreds  of  young  women  on  "the  Island," 
all  victims  of  intemperance — thirdly,  to  prevent  advilteration  of  drinks,  and 
restrict  the  hquor  traffic  to  respectable  limits  by  abolishing  the  "  dives ;"  and 
if  they  promise  to  help  you  in  enforcing  the  excise  laws,  I  am  in  favor  of 
joining  hands  with  them  and  stopping  the  outcry  against  them.  Finally,  as 
the  best  place  to  reform  the  people  is  in  the  school,  you  should  favor  the 
formation  of  cadet  societies.  I  know  a  priest  who  always  gives  the  pledge  to 
his  First  Communion  class  of  boys.  He  pledges  them  untO  they  are  thirty 
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years  old.  The  custom  works  well,  and  might  be  followed  in  all  the  schools. 
In  this  way  the  rising  generation  would  be  saved ;  influence  would  be  exer- 
cised on  pai'cnts  by  their  childi-en ;  the  torrent  of  intemperance  would  be 
arrested  in  our  coiintry,  until  its  record  in  the  future  would  be  like  that  of  the 
Catholic  nations  of  Southern  Europe,  in  which  the  vice  of  intemperance  is  com- 
paratively unknown. 

In  conclusion,  we  call  on  all  the  churches,  and  ©n  the  press,  now  to 
follow  om'  lead ;  we  call  on  all  good  citizens  to  help  us  to  diminish,  if  we 
cannot  destroy,  the  vice  of  intemperance  which  is  desolating  tHe  land. 

A  WISE  PRELATE'S  WARNING. 


A  Synopsis  of  Catholic  Principles  oi\  tl\e  Subject  of  Ir\teiripei>- 
aixce,    by  the   Late    Archbishop   Bayley. 

While  in  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Newark,  Archbishop  Baylev  frequently 
explained  Cathohc  teaching  in  regard  to  the  vu'tue  of  temj)erance  and  the  vice 
of  drunkenness.  The  following  stunmary  represents  his  mature  convictions, 
and  was  prepared  after  his  transfer  to  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore : 

"  As  considerable  misunderstanding  prevails  as  to  the  exact  manner  in 
which  Cathohcs  should  regard  this  subject,  the  following  simple  principles  axe 
laid  down  for  their  guidance.  They  are  rendered  the  more  necessary  because 
certain  exaggerated  and  false  ideas,  contrary  in  their  teachings  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Church,  have  sometimes  been  presented  to  and  accepted 
by  them.  The  only  way  to  judge  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  is  by  prin- 
ciple, and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Catholic  morality  and  sound  reason  ; 
and  there  is  oftentimes  as  much  danger  in  the  abuse  of  a  principle  as  there  is 
in  its  total  disregard. 

The  first  principle,  therefore,  to  be  understood,  is  that  drinking,  in  itself, 
is  not  a  sin,  for  a  person  who  is  in  no  danger  of  abusing  it,  and  carrying  it  to 
excess. 

The  second  is,  that  where  this  danger  exists,  drink  becomes  the  occasion 
of  sin,  and  like  every  other  occasion,  is  to  be  avoided  under  pain  of  mortal  sin. 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

First,  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  driink,  and  who  are 
bound,  consequently,  to  let  all  intoxicating  drink  alone,  whether  they  have  the 
pledge  or  not.     Their  only  safety  is  in  total  abstinence. 

Secondly,  those  who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  this  sin,  and  conse- 
quently, by  way  of  precaution,  avoid  that  which'leads  to  it. 

Thirdly,  those  who,  simply  for  the  sake  of  good  example,  take  the  pledge, 
and  not  because  there  is  any  danger  for  them  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink. 

All  persons  who  can  use  intoxicating  drink  without  abusing  it,  ai'e  at 
hberty  to  do  so  if  they  see  fit,  and  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  such  persons 
advising  either  of  the  first-named  two  classes  to  take  the  pledge,  any  more 
than  there  is  in  a  physician  advising  a  patient  to  avoid  something  which  disa- 
grees with  him  while  he  himself  can  and  does  use  it  with  impunity. 

With  regard  to  drink-seUers,  the  following  principles  can  be  laid  down  : 

First,  that  in  itself  the  solhng  of  drink  is  not  sinful.  And,  second,  that 
it  becomes  a  mortal  sin  when  it  is  sold  to  a  person — even  when  he  is  sober — 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  very  many  of  those 
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who  deal  in  jolaces  where  drink  is  sold  belong  to  that  class,  the  business  is  a 
very  dangerous  one,  certain  to  be  the  occasion  of  sin  to  those  who  sell  indis- 
criminately to  all  who  apply. 

No  one  can  deny  that  intemperance  is  a  gigantic  and  widespread  evil, 
that  it  destroys  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  its  victims,  and  that  vmceasing 
efforts  should  be  made  to  put  it  down,  but  at  the  same  time,  our  only  safety 
and  real  hope  of  success  in  dealing  with  it,  ai'o  on  the  simple  principles  of 
truth  and  religion,  which  if  they  ai'e  only  a^Dplied,  are  amply  sufficient  to  bring 
about  the  desu'ed  result  and  to  banish  this  scourge  fi'om  the  land.  And  that 
this  maj-  be  accomplished,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that,  for  the  permanent  re- 
formation of  any  one  who  has  fallen  into  this  degrading  vice,  are  needed : 
first,  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  gi-ace  to  keep  from  di'ink ;  second,  the 
avoiding  drinking  places  and  drinking  companions ;  and  third,  approaching 
the  Holy  Sacraments  at  least  three  or  four  times  a  year.  The  faithful  use  of 
these  means  will  enable  every  one  to  keep  from  this,  as  from  every  other  sin." 


BISHOP  O'REILLY  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

ABOUT  LIQUOR. 


The  foUowing  important  decisions  were  published  not  long  ago  by  Bishop 
O'Reilly,  of  Liverpool.  They  were  based  on  the  teaching  of  the  best  Catho- 
lic theologians,  and  should  be  attentively  studied  by  all  who  are  responsible 
for  the  management  of  retail  Hquor  stores : 

1.  Whosoever  drinks  deliberately  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lose  his  reason 
commits  a  mortal  sin. 

2.  Whosoever  knows  by  past  experience  that  when  drionk  he  is  accustomed 
to  blaspheme,  or  utter  other  improper  language,  or  to  injure  others  about 
him,  besides  the  sin  of  drunkenness  is  guilty  of  those  other  crimes  committed 
during  the  state  of  intoxication. 

3.  Whosoever  does  not  adopt  the  proper  means  for  the  correction  of  this 
vicious  habit  of  drunkenness  remains  in  a  continual  state  of  sin. 

4.  Whosoever  entices  and  urges  another  to  excess  in  drinking,  whom  he 
"^foresees  will  be  intoxicated,  commits  a  mortal  sin. 

5.  Any  seller  of  Hquor  who  continues  to  supply  to  any  individual  that  he 
knows  will  become  intoxicated  therewith,  commits  a  mortal  sin,  because  he 
deliberately  co-operates  in  the  grievous  sin  of  another. 

6.  Whosoever  is  giulty  of  excess  in  drinking,  though  not  to  intoxication^ 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  distress  to  his  family  by  squandering  that  which 
is  needed  for  their  support,  commits  a  mortal  sin  against  charity  and  justice. 
In  like  manner,  whosoever  thus  renders  himself  unable  to  pay  his  lawful 
debts,  although  he  may  not  drink  to  intoxication,  commits  a  mortal  sin. 
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RULES    FOI\    HOME    EDUCATION. 


1.  From  your  children's  earliest  infancy 
inculcate  the  necessity  of  instant  obedience. 

2.  Unite  firmness  with  gentleness.  Let 
your  children  always  understand  that  you 
mean  exactly  what  you  say. 

3.  Never  promise  them  anything  unless 
3'ou  are  sure  you  can  give  them  what  you 
promise. 

4.  If  you  tell  a  child  to  do  anything,  show 
him  how  to  do  it,  and  see  that  it  is  done. 

5.  Always  punish  your  chUdren  for  wilful- 
ly disobejong  you,  but  never  punish  in  anger. 

6.  Never  let  them  perceive  that  they  vex 
you  or  make  you  lose  your  self-command. 

7.  If  they  give  way  to  petulance  and  tem- 
per, wait  till  they  are  calm,  and  then  gently- 
reason  with  them  on  the  impropriety  of  their 
conduct. 

8.  Remember  that  a  little  present  pun- 
ishment, when  the  occasion  arises,  is  much 
more  effectual  than  the  threatening  of  greater 
punishment  should  the  fault  be  renewed. 

9.  Never  give  your  children  anything  be- 
cause they  cry  for  it. 

10.  On  no  account  allow  them  to  do  at  one 
time  what  you  have  forbidden,  iinder  the  like 
circumstances,  at  another. 

11.  Teach  them  by  word,  but  still  more  by 
your  own  example,  to  love  goodness,  and  to 
practise  it,  by  living  Catholic  lives. 

12.  Accustom  them  to  make  their  little  reci- 
tals the  perfect  truth. 


13.  Never  allow  tale-bearing. 

14.  Teach  them  that  self-denial,  not  self- 
indulgence,  is  the  appointed  and  sure  method 
of  securing  happiness. 

15.  Above  aU,  teach  them  their  prayers, 
and  see  that  they  say  th«m  regularly,  and 
always  remember  that  example  is  better  than 
precept. 

16.  Say  grace  before  and  after  meals. 

17.  Adopt  the  rule  given  by  Leo  XIII.,  and 
recite  xvith  them  the  Most  Sacred  Rosary  every 
evening. 

18.  Teach  them  to  reverence  the  clergy, 
their  Bishop,  the  Pope,  and  to  be  devout  to 
their  Angels  Guardian,  their  patron  Saints, 
St.  Joseph,  and  the  Holy  Mother. 

19.  Encourage  them  to  pray  daily  for  the 
faithful  departed,  for  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners, and  for  all  in  their  last  agony. 

20.  Excite  their  interest  in  Catholic  ques- 
tions. Give  them  Catholic  books  and  news- 
papers. Talk  with  them  concerning  what 
they  read.  See" that  they  read  no  bad  books 
or  papers. 

21.  Bring  them  regularly  to  Mass,  the 
other  services  of  the  Church,  and  frequently 
to  the  Holy  Sacraments. 

22.  Teach  them  to  love  the  Sacred  Heart, 
the  Crucifix  and  the  Passion  of  oxvc  Lord,  and 
if  possible,  never  to  pass  a  church  without 
reverencing  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


THE     LIQUOI^-TI^AFFIC    AND    LAW. 


THE  LIQUOB-TBAFFIC  AS  PBACTISED — DANGEES  TO  SOCIETY  AND  TO  STATE— DUTY  OF  THE  STATE- 
LIQUOR    UIWS— DUTIES    OF    CITIZENS — LECTTJEE    BY    BISHOP    IKELAND,    DELXVEBED    IN   THE 
CHUBCH   OF   THE   IMMACTILATE   CONCEPTION,    MINNEAPOLIS. 


"Who  hath  woe?  Whose  father  hath  woe? 
Who  hath  contentions?  Who  falls  into  pits? 
Who  hath  wounds  without  cause?  Who  hath 
redness  of  eves?  Surely  they  that  pass  their  time 
in  wine,  and  study  to  drink  ofif  their  cups. 
Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  yeUow,  when 
the  color  thereof  shineth  in  the  glass.  It  g  eth 
in  pleasantly  :  but  in  the  end  it  will  bite  hke  a 
snake  and  will  spread  abroad  poison  hke  a  basi- 
lisk. Thy  eyes  shall  behold  strange  women,  and 
thy  heart  shall  utter  perverse  things.  And  thou 
shalt  be  as  one  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
and  as  a  pilot  fast  asleep,  when  the  helm  is  lost. 
And  thou  shalt  say  :  They  have  beaten  me,  but  I 
was  not  sensible  to  pain;  they  drew  mo  and  I  felt 
not ;  when  shall  I  awake  and  find  wine  again  ?" 

This  graphic  picture  of  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance is  traced  for  us  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 
How  true,  and  how  appalling  1  The  drunk- 
ard, a  woe  to  himself,  a  woe  to  his  fam  ly, 
bruised  and  broken  in  body  and  mind,  the 
heart  given  up  to  degrading  passion,  every 
sense  and  faculty  chained  in  abject  servitude 
to  sin  and  suffering,  the  cruel  appetite  for 
the  fatal  cup  waxing  stronger  and  more  insa- 


tiate with  each  draught,  as  helpless  amid  sor- 
rows and  vices  as  the  ship  amid  tumultuous 
billows  whose  pilot  sleeps  and  whose  rudder 
is  lost,  despair,  black,  utter  despair,  for  time 
and  eternity  staring  him  spectre  like  in  the 
face — the  drunkiird,  as  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
paints  him,  is  to-day  over  this  fertila  and 
comely  land  of  America  spread  in  legions 
which  no  eye  can  number,  and  around  him 
have  gathered  dark,  ghastly,  death-dealing 
torrents  of  evil  that  no  tongue  can  describe 
in  words,  and  no  fancy  embody  in  iiaage 
'  forms. 

THE   EVILS   OF   INTEMPEBANOE. 

It  is  usual  to  charge  the  temperance  lec- 
turer with  exaggeration.  He  is  with  diffi- 
culty believed  when  he  lays  bare  to  his 
audience,  as  far  as  his  powers  permit,  tjie 
dreadful  ravages  of  intomperance.  This 
fact  does  not  surprise  me.     Few  men  have 
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thoughtfnlly  lifted  up  the  veil  which  the 
demon  tempter  has  wi  h  artful  cunning  un 
folded  over  his  work  ;  f e  w  men  have  peered 
with  searching  eyes  into  the  fathomless 
abyss  of  misery  and  sin  which  he  has  created. 
They  cannot  believe  that  matters  are  as  bad 
as  they  are  reported.  What  is  chiefly  needed 
in  the  temperance  agitation  is  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  evil  wrought  by  intemperance  be 
made  more  general ;  the  proper  remedy 
would  soon  be  suggested,  and  the  proper 
energy  would  arm  itself  to  apply  the  remedy. 
It  is  a  statesman  accustomed  to  calm,  ex- 
act language,  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone, 
who  has  said  :  ' '  Intemperance  inflicts  more 
injury  upon  the  world  than  wars,  pestilence 
and  famine  combined."  A  learned  judge, 
who  weighs  well  his  expressions.  Lord  Cole- 
ridge, has  declared  from  the  bench  :  "  If  we 
could  make  England  sober,  we  might  shut  up 
nine-tenths  of  our  jails."  The  words  apply 
to  America  as  truthfully  as  to  England.  An 
American  judge,  Noah  Davis,  of  New  York, 
has  put  on  record  his  testimony:  "  Of  all 
the  causes  of  crime,  intemperance  stands  out 
the  unapproachable  chief."  Statistics  prove 
that  in  this  country  we  squander  annually 
for  alcoholic  drinks  eight  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  de- 
pendent classes  have  come  to  poverty  through 
intemperance.  The  authorities  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  assert  that  eighty-four  per 
centum  of  all  crime  in  their  c  , ./  during  one 
year  was  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor.  Suicides,  mui-ders,  deser- 
tions of  wife  and  children,  bankruptcies,  ac- 
cidents and  negligences  of  trusts  that  hurl 
hundreds  into  eternity — such  the  ceaseless 
work  of  alcohol,  as  we  hear  it  from  the  news- 
paper day  after  day.  But  statistics  and  dec- 
larations of  observant  men  are  the  merest 
outlines  of  the  dismal  story  of  the  fruits  of 
intemperance.  The  story  is  as  untold,  until 
we  shall  have  barkened  to  the  meanings  of 
pain  and  shame  issuing  from  countless 
homes,  arrested  our  gaze  upon  the  wrecks  of 
miud  and  bcdy  strewn  throughout  the  land, 
contemplated  the  heavy  clouds  of  sin  rising 
from  alcohol's  haunts  as  foul  miasmata  from 
murky  marshes,  and  by  their  darkness  shut- 
ting out  from  the  soul  heaven's  light  and 
life — tmtilwe  have  looked  into  the  abodes  of 
demons,  where  hopeless  for  eternity  lie  the 
unrepenting  slaves  of  alcohol.  Oh !  sad 
beyond  measure  is  the  story  of  the  evils  of 
intemperance  I  The  thought  of  it  drives 
back  the  warm  blood  to  the  heart  and  par- 
alyzes the  tongue  that  attempts  to  rei:)eat  it. 
Surely,  the  field  of  labor  opens  wide  and 
promising  to  those  of  us  whom  feelings  of 
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humanity  and  religion  impel  to  labor  for  fel- 
low-man and  for  God. 

THS   lilQTJOB  TBATFIO. 

But  what  I  wish  to  study  with  you  this 
evening  is  not  so  much  intemperance  itself, 
with  its  attendant  train  of  evils,  as  the  traffic 
in  alcohol,  from  which  intemperance  flows. 
This  traffic,  it  is  my  conviction,  is  directly 
responsible,  in  a  very  large  measure,  for  the 
fearful  flood  of  intemperance  which  devas- 
tates the  country,  and,  in  this  view,  the  re- 
duction of  intemperance,  for  which  we  are 
contending,  demands  imperiously  a  change 
in  the  customs  and  practices  which  the  traffic 
recognizes. 

I  am  aware  that  when  I  touch  upon  the 
liquor-traffic  I  awaken  deadly  enmities.  If 
I  speak  against  intemperance,  no  one  bJamee 
me.  The  poor  drunkard  is  conscious  of  his 
misery,  and  holds  in  friendly  grasp  the  hand 
that  would  lift  him  up  ;  the  liquor- sellers  do 
not  take  to  themselves  the  censure  which  is 
addressed  directly  to  the  drunkard,  and  seek 
protection  for  themselves  in  professions  of 
hatred  for  drunkenness. 

BUT    WHEN   I   OALIj    INTO   THE   AEENA    OF    DIS- 
CUSSION  AS    GUILT  X  PAEIIES 

those  liquoi  dealers  who  sell  the  alcohol  that 
steals  away  men  s  brains,  and  makes  man 
drunkards,  I  am  ac  counted  an  enemy  of  the 
public  peace,  warring  against  guiltless  men, 
seeking  to  injure  them  in  their  material  in- 
terests and  th-ir  civil  rights.  I  will  tiril 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  be  they  of- 
fended who  may.  I  will  state  my  facts,  and 
if  they  do  not  warrant  my  conclusions,  let 
me  be  contradicted. 

Th&  traffic  is  unduly  sensitive.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  its  violent  opposition  to  1 11 
discussion  in  its  regard  ie  an  indication  of  a 
guilty  conscience.  Innocence  would  be  less 
timid. 

THE   LIQUOB-SELLEBS'    LINE   OF  TJEFENOE. 

I  know  well  the  line  of  defence  which  the 
traffic  sets  up.  Liquor-selling,  we  are  told. 
in  itself  is  not  a  crime^  no  more  than  liquor- 
drinking  in  itself.  Drunkenness  results 
from  the  abuse,  not  the  use  of  liquor.  J" 
there  is  abuse,  the  fault  lies  with  the  drLut  -  -, 
who  wilfully  transgresses  the  limits  of  mod- 
eration, and  not  with  the  seller  who,  in  deal- 
ing out  the  glass,  intends  only  the  satisfac- 
tion in  the  buyer  of  the  Ucit  appetite. 
Hence,  it  is  added,  temperance  reformers 
should  have  no  concern  with  the  liquor- 
seller,  but  engage  all  their  efforts  in  correct- 
ing the  vitiated  appetite  of  the  drunkard. 

The  argxunent  is  insidious,  as  it  contains 
a  grain  of  tmth,  upon  which  it  invites  at- 
tention   to    the   exclusion   of    the    fallacies 
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which  closely  press  themselves  side  by  side 
with  this  grain  of  tnith,  and  crash  out  all 
its  value  in  the  case  of  the  traffic  as  it  comes 
before  us.  Liquor-selling  in  itself,  I  admit, 
Is  not  a  crime  ;  it  is  easy  for  me  to  mark  out 
the  conditions  and  surroundings  in  which  no 
moral  guilt  could  attach  to  it.  But — here  is 
the  great  fallacy  of  the  argument — when  I 
would  have  maiked  out  those  conditions  and 
surroundings,  I  have  but  the  ideal  traffic  ;  I 
find  myself  in  the  region  of  abstract  possi- 
bilities, but  removed  far  away  from  the  stern 
realities  of  actual  facts.  Abstract  reasoning 
is  fatally  misleading  in  all  matters  relating 
to  liquor-selling  and  liquor  drinking,  and 
unfortunately  for  the  temperance  movement, 
good  men,  whose  aid  we  need,  admit  but 
this  abstract  reasoning,  and  they,  conse- 
quently, fail  to  understand  our  appeals. 
"When  I  arraign  in  judgment  the  liquor- 
traffic,  I  mean  fhe  traffic  as  it  works  to-day 
in  America  ;  I  mean  the  brewers  and  distil- 
lers who  to-day  provide  the  saloon-keepers 
with  their  products ;  I  mean  the  saloon- 
keepers who  to-day  stand  behind  whiskey 
and  beer  counters  and  deal  out  to  welcome 
customers  the  inebriating  cup.  Of  this 
liquor-traffic,  as  it  goes  on  before  our  eyes, 
I  declare  that  it  consciously  and  perversely 
BOWS  broadcast  the  seeds  that  produce  in- 
temperance; that  by  its  own  devices  it  creates 
in  drunkards  the  vitiated  appetite  which 
urges  them  onward  to  ruin  ;  that  in  the  pur 
suit  of  gain,  it  violates  law,  civil  and  moral. 
I  will  substantiate  my  charges,  and,  after- 
wards, call  on  my  hearers  to  do  their  duty 
in  the  premises. 

POSSIBLE   EXOEPTIONS. 

To  prevent  objections,  let  me  state  that  I 
do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  some  saloon- 
keepers Lnd  liquor-dealertj  here  and  there 
who  obey  in  the  conduct  of  their  business 
all  the  injunctions  of  ihe  moral  and  civil 
codes,  and  who  at-  careful  not  to  uphold  the 
general  traffic  in  its  illegal  p'-actices  and  its 
devious  ways  for  the  increase  of  trade. 
Suloou-keej^ers  of  this  kind  are  certainly  few 
in  numbers ;  but,  I  allow,  it  may  be  that 
they  exist.  I  have  not  them  at  present  in 
my  m-nd.  My  discussion  is  with  saloon- 
keepers as  a  body,  as  wo  usually  find  them 
tending  to  their  daily  and  nightly  task  behind 
tLeir  eount'jrs,  as  they  come  of  their  own 
free  will  promptly  before  the  public  at  the 
call  of  the  liquor  interest,  raising  high  their 
heads  for  battle,  when  the  traffic  is  mentioned 
by  friends  of  temperance  in  City  Councils 
and  State  LegisLitures,  assembled  in  serried 
ranks  around  the  banner  of  Liquormen's 
a  :iociations  and  Personal  Liberty  leagues. 


VIOLATION  OP  LAW  AS  TO  THE  TIME  OF  SELLING. 

The  liquor-traffic  openly  and  defiantly 
breaks  the  law  of  the  land.  It  boasts  of  its 
triumphs  over  the  law.  The  spirit  of  rebell- 
ion pervades  the  traffic,  and  constitutes  it 
a  permanent  danger  to  the  commonwealth. 
It  aims  at  being  a  law  to  itself,  and  to  the 
whole  country,  and  repudiates  all  superior 
authority,  whenever  the  declarations  of  this 
authority  do  not  suit  its  views  and  interests. 
In  this  manner  the  traffic  is  a  permanent 
menace  to  our  republican  institutions,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  the  respect  of  the 
people  for  law. 

It  is  a  law  in  every  State  in  the  Union  that 
no  selling  or  buying  shall  take  place  on 
Sunday,  and  especially  that  there  shall  be  no 
buying  or  selling  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
The  civil  law  in  this  instance  but  reiterates 
the  precept  of  the  Christian  religion.  Religion 
and  country  derive  from  the  observance  of 
the  Sunday  signal  advantages.  The  Sunday 
rest  is  of  serious  importance  to  both.  The 
traditions  of  America  mark  out  Sunday  slz 
one  of  our  most  sacred  and  time  honored  in- 
stitutions ;  it  is  for  us,  and  with  reason,  a 
matter  of  national  pride.  Sunday  morning 
finds  the  banker,  the  real  estate  agent,  the 
dry  goods  merchant,  the  grocer  at  rest  from 
business,  in  obedience  to  law.  The  saloon- 
keeper flings  open  the  door  of  his  place  of 
business,  and  laughs  at  religion  and  ccuaL'y. 
Liquor-selling  above  all  other  business  an- 
tagonizes the  Sunday  law,  because  it  is  its 
talent  to  beget  noise  and  excitement,  which 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  public  to 
repose  and  quiet  enjoyment.  In  lew  cities 
do  saloons  toleiate  the  least  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  police  to  close  their  doors,  and 
even  where  the  doors  are  closed  by  fearless 
magistrates,  as  they  are  in  St.  Paul,  the  revel 
still  continues  within  the  saloons,  to  which 
side  entrances  give  access.  Let  no  one  speak 
to  me,  in  defense  of  tbis  violation  of  liw,  of 
Puritanism'  and  Pharisaism  ;  these  are  mean- 
ingless words  repeated  to  frighten  the  un 
wary.  Our  Sunday  is  a  precious  inheritance, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  pardon  in  the  traffic 
its  desecration  of  the  day ;  we  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  the  contempt  of  law  which  this 
violation  involves. 

Tiie  law  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  after 
midnight.  This  is  the  slightest  concession 
to  public  peace  and  t )  sobriety  the  country 
could  demand — that  at  least  during  the  few 
hours  of  decliniiig  night  the  saloons  should 
return  their  customers  to  home  and  family 
and  prevent  violent  interruptions  of  the 
solemn  stillness  in  which  kind  nature  for 
the  peaceful  repose  of  ite  children  inwraj^s 
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the  earth.  But  no — not  even  at  midnight 
will  liquor  cease  its  foul  and  murderous 
work.  Last  week  an  Alderman  in  the  city 
council  of  Chicago  proposed  to  repeal  the 
ordinance  closing  saloons  at  midnight,  giv- 
ing as  his  reason  that ' '  the  saloons  keep  open 
anyway  in  violation  of  the  law."  The  Mayor 
of  Milwaukee  undertook,  in  the  autumn  of 
1883,  to  enforce  in  his  city  the  midnight 
ordinance.  The  saloon-keepers  defied  him. 
They  were  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the 
Aldermen,  and  the  Mayor  retired  vanquished 
before  saloon-lawlessness  and  saloon  sov- 
ereignty. 

SELLING  LIQUOR   TO  MINORS. 

Religion  and  State  law  again  combine  to 
protect  innocent  and  inexperienced  youth. 
Liquor,  it  is  proclaimed,  shall  not  be  sold 
to  minors.  Our  boys  and  girls  are  untiied 
in  life's  dangers  ;  with  their  immature  judg- 
ment they  are  unprepared  to  discern  and  to 
contend  against  temptation.  They  need 
the  protection  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
Evil  habits  grow  insensibly,  but  rapidly,  in 
children  if  they  are  exposed  to  peril,  and  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  can  evil  habits  formed 
in  early  years  be  ever  afterwards  eradicated. 
A  vital  question  for  the  family,  civil  society, 
the  Church,  is  the  training  of  youth  for  the 
duties  and  reponsibilities  of  life.  Permit 
them  to  inhale,  even  occasionally,  the  mal- 
odorous atmosphere  of  saloons,  to  receive  in 
them  through  eye  and  ear  unhealthy  im- 
pressions of  riot  and  revelry,  to  awaken 
prematurely,  by  strong  drink,  dangerous  ap 
petites  and  passions —you  condemn  them  to 
blighted  manhood  and  womanhood,  to  prema- 
ture and  dishonored  graves.  The  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  youth  demand  of  them- 
selves tender  reverence.  But  the  saloon- 
keeper is  deaf  to  appeals  of  humanity  and 
religion,  and  boy  or  girl  who  passes  a  dime 
into  his  till  will  receive  from  his  hands  the 
poison  bearing  draught.  Instant  death  were 
preferable  for  the  child  yet  pure  pnd  happy, 
to  the  fatal  demoralization  whicn  the  draught 
contains. 

You  do  not  walk  down  our  public  streets 
without  noticing  boys  and  girls  entering  into 
and  emerging  from  saloons,  taking  them 
selves  the  drink,  or  receiving  it  in  bottle  and 
can  to  carry  it  homeward  to  drunken  father 
and  mother.  Have  you  not  seen  at  times 
the  trembling  girl,  pale  and  wan,  driven  out 
towards  the  saloon  by  a  brutish  parent,  tin 
can  and  dime  ia  hand,  to  purchase  drink  ? 
The  sight  should  move  the  most  stony  hco-rt 
to  pity.  The  girl  will  find  a  saloon-keeper 
to  sell  to  her  beer  or  whiskey.  Six  years  ago 
the  Citizens  League  was  organized  in  Chi- 


cago to  prevent  the  selling  of  liquor  to 
minors.  When  they  began  their  work,  they 
were  horrified  to  discover  that  from  25,000  to 
to  35,000  boys  and  girls  were  annual  Ij'  pass- 
ing through  the  saloons  of  the  city,  in  great 
numbers  from  the  saloons  to  its  police 
courts,  its  bridewell  and  back  again,  peren 
nially  recruiting  its  army  of  drunkards  and 
other  criminals.  Nor  were  all  the  minors 
bootblacks,  the  children  of  topers,  and  young 
vagabonds  generally.  Mr.  Andrew  Paxton. 
the  agent  of  the  League,  examined  closelj' 
into  names,  parentage  and  habits,  and  the 
alarTaing  fact  came  to  the  surface  that  of 
every  five  minors  found  in  saloons  three  had 
been  attendants  upon  some  Sunday  school 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Paxton  found  that,  boj's 
especially,  and  some  girls  of  families  of 
means,  education,  good  morals,  and  often 
of  high  Chiistian  profession,  were  more  con- 
stant patrons  of  beer  gardens  than  were  the 
children  of  low  estate,  and  largely  so  because 
they  were  kept  in  pocket  money  by  their 
unsuspecting  parents.  The  last  annual  re 
pc  iof  the  League  shows  that  through  its 
labors  there  has  been  a  large  diminution  in 
the  frequeutation  of  drinking  places  by  mi  ■ 
nors,  although  the  evil  yet  retains  terrible 
proportions.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
two  progressive  cities  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis and  St  Paul,  have  not  imitated  Chi- 
cago in  the  formation  of  citizens'  leagues  ; 
our  boys  and  girls  need  protection  as  well  as 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Chicago. 

SELLING  LIQUOR  TO  HABITUAL  DRUNKARDS 

Tcarcely  any  less  deserving  of  sympathy 
than  the  boy  and  girl  is  the  miserable  habitual 
drunkard.  Large  and  continuous  potations 
have  totally  unmanned  him,  and  destroyed 
in  him  all  will-power.  His  appetite  for  drink 
renders  him  insane.  He  drinks  because  he 
cannot  control  himself,  and  he  drinks  reck- 
lessly of  all  consequences  to  himself  and 
others.  The  tottering  gait  and  livid  counte- 
nance tell  that  his  days  are  numbered,  that 
he  stands  at  death's  door.  View  well  the 
wreck,  saloon-keeper  ;  it  is  your  work.  Now 
at  least  pity  him,  spare  him  for  a  little  while 
the  vital  spark  which  yet,  however  faintly, 
glimmers  within  him.  You  can  by  no  pre- 
tense of  argument  now  build  up  a  false  con- 
science, by  throwing  the  responsibility  of 
the  abuse  upon  the  drinker ;  he  is  no  longer 
accountable  for  his  acts.  Think  even  at  this 
late  hour,  of  a  sorrowing  mother  or  wife, 
dreading  now  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  re- 
sults of  drunkenness,  that  this  poor  drunk- 
ard may  die  in  his  sins.  What  say  you, 
saloon-keeper  ?  He  answers  by  a  contemptu- 
ous grin,  and  the  glass  is  handed  over  the 
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counter  to  the  habitual  drunkard.  "We  all 
imow  among  our  fellow-citizens  unfortunate 
dnuikards,  whose  sole  possible  safety  is  in 
total  separation  from  drink.  Yet,  daily  they 
stagger  by  us,  drunk  to  day  as  yesterday, 
and,  we  are  sure,  they  will  be  drunk  to-mor- 
row as  to-day,  unless  perchance  the  last  dime 
has  been  spent.  Whence  their  drunkenness  ? 
The  saloon-keepers  laugh  at  the  law  forbid- 
ding the  sale  of  alcohol  to  habitual  drtmkards. 
We  all  know  wives  and  mothers  of  drunkards, 
who  time  and  again  have  with  suppliant  tear 
begged  that  the  saloon-keeper  sell  them  no 
more  drink.  Their  prayer  was  all  in  vain. 
A  few  days  ago  the  wife  of  a  drunkard  was 
on  her  knees  before  me,  a  suppliant  in  her 
childrens'  name  that  I  do  something  to  re- 
form the  husband.  He  obtains  his  liquor, 
she  told  me,  across  the  street  from  her  cot- 
tage. Speak  to  the  saloon  keeper,  I  said, 
perhaps,  being  your  neighbor  and  knowing 
your  safferings  he  wiU  not  permit  your  hus- 
band to  visit  his  saloon.  Oh !  she  replied  in 
bitter  agony,  I  have  spoken  to  him  again  and 
again,  and  it  makes  matters  worse ;  he  repeats 
to  my  husband  that  it  is  a  shame  for  him  to 
allow  a  woman  to  attempt  to  rule  his  actions. 
Provided  money  is  received  for  drink,  the 
liquor  traffic  is  demoniac  in  its  recklessness ; 
it  lias  not  the  slightest  care  that  homes  are 
demolished,  all  joy  and  hope  crushed  out 
from  hearts,  virtue  destroyed,  souls  damned, 
earth  cursed  and  eternity  turned  into  dark- 
ness and  despair. 

Utter  lawlessness  and  recklessness — disre- 
gard of  all  laws  of  God  and  man — character- 
ize the  modern  traffic.  I  am  always  speak- 
ing, bear  in  mind,  of  the  general  traffic,  not 
intending  to  implicate  in  my  charges  all  in- 
dividual saloon-keepers,  without  exceptions : 
where  the  exceptions  are  claimed,  we  are 
ready  to  hear  the  proofs  and  to  allow  the 
exceptions.  The  traffic  is  conscienceless ; 
it  does  not  propose  to  surround  itself  with 
the  conditions  which  should  render  the  sale 
of  liquor  a  licit  and  harmless  occupation. 
It  recognizes  but  one  principle — to  make 
money,  and  as  evil  associations  tend  more 
to  money  making  than  good  ones,  the  evil 
associations  prevail.  The  traffic  puts  itself 
at  the  service  of  lawlessness,  provokes  pur- 
posely lawlessness,  allies  itself  with  all 
manner  of  lawlessness.  With  other  associa- 
tions, the  traffic  to-day  would  not  pay.  Some 
time  last  year  the  would  be  model  saloon- 
keeper announced  his  presence  in  Detroit, 
and  posted  up  the  regulations  which  were  to 
govern  his  saloon  ;  in  less  than  a  month  the 
newsapers  recorded  the  closing  of  the  saloon 
for  want  of  sufficient  patronage. 


The  law  savs  that  the  applicant  for  a 
license  to  sell  liquor  must  be  a  man  of  good 
moral  habits  Such  is  the  law  ;  such  is  not 
tte  practice.  I  find  it  stated  that  of  the 
8,000  liquor-dealers  in  New  York  city  in 
1882,  2,000  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber had  been  in  ^tate  prison,  and  2,645  or 
more  than  one  fourth  were  in  country  prisons 
(Our  next  Emancipation,  by  Duren  J.  H. 
Ward,  Cambridge).  What  respect  for  law  or 
morality  can  we  expect  from  men  of  this  ilk  ? 
The  mass  of  those  who  open  saloons  are  im- 
pecunious, broken-down  men,  who  have 
failed  in  other  occupations,  and  are  unfit  for 
anything  else  but  selling  liquor.  Neither 
capital,  nor  talent,  nor  character  is  needed 
to  keep  a  saloon.  The  material  investment 
is  all  times  small,  and  whatever  it  is  a  whole- 
sale brewer  or  distiller  will  gladly  provide 
it,  as  the  new  saloon  will  be  a  new  outlet  for 
his  merchandise.  No  special  skill,  I  ween, 
is  required  to  stand  behind  a  liquor-counter. 
The  moral  character  would  be  rather  an  im- 
pediment than  a  help  to  rapid  gain.  The 
one  motto  of  these  men  will  be  make  money : 
the  means  will  be  matters  of  indifference, 
provided  the  end  be  attained. 

The  saloon  reeks  with  blasphemy  and  foul 
language.  It  is  the  home  of  quarrels,  bat- 
tles, murders,  robberies.  The  police  forces 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  quell- 
ing saloon  disturbances  and  making  arrests 
for  acts  committed  in  and  around  saloons. 
How  often  saloons  are  mere  avenues  to  dens 
of  deeper  vice  ?  Are  noi  open  incitements 
to  immorality  at  times  the  attractions  of 
the  saloon?  Crime  of  every  description 
hovers  around  the  drink  counter.  The 
criminal  intent  demands  in  most  cases  alco- 
hol as  an  aid  to  its  formation,  or  as  a  stim- 
ulant towards  the  execution  of  the  coveted 
work.  The  saloon  is  the  harbor  of  gam« 
biers  and  professional  thieves.  Hence  do 
they  issue  when  the  shades  of  night  have 
descended  upon  the  town  to  prey  upon  their 
fellow-beings,  to  seize  ujjon  property,  to 
satiate  hellish  lust.  Over  three  fourths  of 
all  the  crime  in  the  country,  nearly  all  the 
crime  of  violence,  we  trace  back  to  liquor 
and  to  the  saloon.  The  relationship  between 
the  traffic  and  crime  is  most  intimate,  and 
it  were  absurd  to  suppose  the  former  guilt- 
less of  all  the  fearful  results  following  it. 

THE   SAIyOONS    DELIBEEATELT   EXCITE    THE    AP- 
PETFTE   FOB  DKINK. 

The  defence  of"the  saloon  is  that  drunken- 
ness comes  from  the  vitiated  appetite  of  the 
drinker.  But  the  saloons  are  directly  re- 
sponsible in  a  very  great  measure  for  this 
vitiated  appetite      The  success  of  the  saloons 
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depends  upon  the  quantity  of  liquor  sold 
and  their  efforts  are  persistent  to  increase 
the  demand.  Free  lunches,  concerts,  flower 
displays  are  Ihe  more  innocent  methods  to 
attract  visitors  to  the  saloon ;  we  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  allurements  of 
vice  are  occasionally  resorted  to  in  order  to 
catch  victims.  The  saloon-keeper  is  skilled 
in  working  up  with  smile  and  word  stout 
drinking  parties  in  which  the  etiquette  of 
treats  will  call  for  numerous  rounds,  and  in 
which  the  hero  is  he  who  empties  the  great- 
est number  of  glasses.  Maddening  ingredi- 
ents are  poured  into  liquor.  On  the  princi- 
ple that  the  supply  creates  the  demand 
saloons  are  opened  at  all  points  of  a  city, 
even  in  the  remote  suburbs,  among  the  cot- 
tages of  poor  laborers  and  mechanics.  No 
sooner  does  a  small  cluster  of  houses  rise 
above  ground,  than  the  brewer  and  distiller 
send  thither  an  agent  to  tempt  the  inmates  by 
offering  the  fluid  at  their  doors.  The  ordin- 
ary rules  of  trade  cannot  in  the  eye  of  the 
moralist  or  the  legislator  be  allowed  to  ap- 
ply to  the  liquor  traffic ;  because  in  this 
latter  we  are  dealing  with  a  peculiar  appe- 
tite which  tends  ceaselessly  to  free  itself 
from  the  restraints  of  reason  and  which 
grows  more  insatiate  as  its  cravings  a^e  in- 
dulged. An  unreasonable  supply,  and  an 
effort  to  add  by  exterior  pressure  to  the 
force  of  the  appetite  are  crimes  before 
heaven  and  earth,  and  those  crimes  are  the 
daily  doings  of  the  traffic.  The  traffic  is  no 
doubt  responsible  for  the  fearful  increase 
in  drunkenness  which  marks  the  nineteenth 
century,  especially  this  latter  half,  and  God 
only  knows  what  ruins  await  us,  if  the  in- 
crease continues  in  the  same  ratio,  as  it  as- 
suredly will  if  the  agencies  creating  it  are 
permitted  to  continue  untrammelled  in  their 
unlawful  work. 

THE  NTTMBKB   OP   SALOONS. 

Saloons  to-day  exist  in  such  numbers  that 
there  is  an  intense  competition  among  them 
for  the  business,  and  this  fact  explains  and 
renders  in  some  way  necessary  the  criminal 
devices  to  which  saloon-keepers  have  re- 
course in  order  to  draw  customers.  The 
conditions  making  liquor  selling  a  licit  oc- 
cupation are  out  of  the  question  where 
there  is  this  competition.  The  undue  mul 
tiplication  of  saloons  is,  besides,  of  itself  a 
provocation  to  drink,  as  men  yield  to  the 
temptation  which  lies  at  their  very  door, 
who  would  avoid  it  were  it  removod  from 
them.  This  multiplication  cannot  be  ac 
counted  less  than  one  of  the  great  modern 
dangors  of  society.     The  number  of  saloons 
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r  and  extent  of  the  drink  plague  among  us. 
We  have  in  the  United  States  over  200,000 
licensed  liquor  shops— one  to  250  persons  in 
the  entire  population.  The  evil  attains  its 
greatest  development  in  cities.  In  New  York 
during  the  year  1882  there  were  licensed 
9,075  saloons.  At  least  in  1,000  other  places 
liquor  was  sold  without  licease  —the  grand 
total  of  saloons  being  10,075,  a  saloon  to  125 
persons  in  the  population.  Estimating  a 
family  at  5  persons,  every  25  families  main- 
tain at  this  rate  the  twenty  sixth  to  supply 
them  with  liquor.  During  the  same  year  in 
New  York  the  shops  of  butchers,  bakers  and 
grocers  aggregated  only  7,197— shops  for  the 
sale  of  liquor  outnumbering  those  for  the 
sale  of  food  by  2,878.  New  York  is  no  worse 
than  other  cities,  the  proportion  of  saloons 
to  the  population  being  nearly  the  same  in 
all  cities.  In  Boston  there  is  one  saloon  to 
loO  persons,  in  Chicago  one  to  140,  in  Mil- 
waukee one  to  140,  in  Buffalo  one  to  96.  In 
St.  Paul  we  have  a  saloon  to  200  persons — 
an  improvement  upon  Eastern  cities,  but  the 
improvement  does  not  hold  in  Minneapolis, 
where  you  have  one  hundred  more  saloons 
than  St.  Paul.  When  we  put  aside  from  the 
population  children,  women,  non-drinking 
men,  the  figures  must  appear  startling ;  one 
saloon  to  every  thirty  men  on  an  average  in 
our  cities.  To  maintain  the  trade,  the  life- 
blood  must  be  drained  from  the  victims,  all 
imaginable  contrivances  must  be  set  in 
motion  to  extract  it.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
drink  brutalizes  and  impoveiishes  those  who 
frequent  saloons.  The  tribute  which  the 
saloons  exact  is  their  whole  property,  and  to 
secure  effectually  this  tribute  their  very  souls 
are  led  captive  in  sin  and  shame.  I  must 
not  confine  my  strictures  to  the  saloon- 
keepers or  mere  retailers  of  beer  and  whiskey. 

THET  ABE  NOT  THE  MOST  GUILTY  PAETIES. 

The  wholesale  dealers,  the  brewers  and  distil- 
lers, are  the  chief  causes  that  we  have  so 
many  saloons,  and  by  their  social  influence 
and  their  wealth  they  do  far  more  than  the 
retailers  to  prevent  all  temperance  legislation. 
Said  last  year  a  saloon-keeper  thi'ough  the 
columns  of  the  St,  Paul  Volkszeiiung : 
' '  Whenever  a  store,  a  small  house,  a  shanty 
is  empty,  a  brewer  or  a  distiller  is  at  hand 
ready  to  set  up  a  customer  in  business  re- 
gardless of  the  effect  on  the  business  of  the 
adjoining  saloon.  The  number  of  saloons 
would  not  be  so  large,  if  this  custom  of  the 
wholesale  dealers  could  be  prevented."  It 
has  been  lately  proven  by  reference  to  the 
public  records  in  Chicago  that  nearly  one 
half  the  beer-shops  of  the  city  are  heavily 
mortgaged  to    the  brewers.      The    saloon- 
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ieeper  owned  nothing ;  the  money  to  do  busi- 
ness is  advanced  by  the  brewer,  and  a  chat- 
tel-mortgage given  back  as  security.  The 
drinking  habits  of  the  people  put  money  in 
the  purses  of  brewers  and  distillers  ;  and 
they  study  and  work  to  intensify  those  habits 
and  to  add  to  our  degradation  and  demoral- 
ization. 

THE    LIQtrOE-TBAFFIC     THE    POLITICAL    POWEB 
IN  THE  OOUNTBT, 

I  come  to  the  gravesi  charge  against 
the  liquor  traffic  in  America:  It  has  taken 
unto  itself  the  political  control  of  the 
country.  Alcohol  is  literally  otir  king ;  it 
makes  and  unmakes  laws  ;  it  enforces  or  an- 
nuls them  at  will,  even  while  they  lie  on  the 
pages  of  our  statute-books.  The  significance 
of  the  fact  is  most  serious.  The  law  is  our 
protection,  our  hope  against  wrong  doing ; 
when  the  law  is  nothing  but  the  will  of  the 
classes  moat  closely  connected  with,  and 
most  largely  responsible  for  wrong-doing,  it 
is  the  triumph  of  evil.  The  law  is  for  the 
masses  the  most  potent  means  of  instruction 
in  right  and  wrong ;  they  accept  as  wrong 
what  the  law  prohibits ;  as  right  what  it  al- 
lows. The  power  to  dictate  the  law  in  the 
hands  of  liquor-men  and  their  ausociates 
leads  to  the  perversion  of  the  public  con- 
science, the  blotting  out  of  the  line  separa- 
ting right  from  wrong.  Moreover  this  power 
will  be  used  for  the  greater  development  of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  the  same  direction  which 
it  is  now  taken,  and  if  already  the  evils  from 
it  have  attained  such  alarming  proportions, 
what  have  we  to  look  to  in  the  near  future  ? 
The  picture  of  that  future,  unless  things 
change,  is  too  dark  to  allow  me  to  draw  it. 

That  the  liquor  traffic  rules  the  country  is 
easily  proven.  I  speak  especially  of  the 
cities.  The  ward  caucus,  the  germ  of  all  fu- 
ture political  developments,  is  again  and 
again,  we  all  know,  shaped  and  controlled 
by  the  saloon-keepers  or  their  henchmen. 
The  candidate  for  office  who  is  not  their 
trusted  friend  has  slight  hopes  of  a  place  on 
the  ticket.  Before  election- day  politics  are 
the  continuous  talk  in  the  saloon  ;  the  man 
behind  the  counter  is  the  master  to  whom 
the  crowd  listen,  and  whose  words  become 
their  law.  The  saloons  are  united,  and  as 
their  number  is  so  great,  even  estimating 
only  at  ten  or  twelve  the  voters  whom  each 
saloon-keeper  will  manipulate  we  perceive 
what  a  legion  of  servants  the  liquor-interest 
is  able  to  mar.-^hal  at  the  polls  Few  the 
candidates  who  strive  to  be  elected  without 
having  propitiated  the  saloons  by  generous 
treats  to  "the  boys"  and  copious  libations  to 
le^r  owr The  most  humiliating  fact 
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for  freeman-citizens  of  a  republic  than  can 
weU  be  imagined  is  the  forced  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrines  of  alcohol  which  the  political  as- 
pirant is  compelled  to  make,  if  he  would  ob- 
tain success.  The  fact  is  a  source  of  dread- 
ful social  deterioration,  as  men  whose  asso- 
ciations and  education  might  otherwise  have 
held  them  aloof  from  contact  with  liquor  are 
this  way  obliged  to  honor  and  to  patronize 
the  trade,  and  in  so  doing  lose  perhaps  for 
ever  their  self  control  and  their  manhood. 

The  traffic  succeeds.  Either  the  saloon- 
keepers appropriate  to  themselves  the  offices, 
or  they  distribute  them  to  loyal  friends  who 
will  sacredly  guard  their  interests.  It  is  now 
clear  to  us  why  the  laws  of  the  land  regulat- 
ing the  traffic  are  so  seldom  enforced.  Of 
the  twenty-four  aldermen  of  New  York  thir- 
teen are  liquor-dealers,  nine  of  them  having 
a  third-gradie  license.  Ttie  county  clerk  is 
also  a  saloon-keeper.  The  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  New  York  belongs  to  three 
excise  commissioners,  who,  the  law  says, 
shall  be  'good  and  responsible  citizens," 
and  who  are  nominated  by  the  mayor  and 
confirmed  by  the  aldermen.  The  commis- 
sioners confirmed  by  the  New  York  aldermen 
will  not  be  severe  on  the  saloon-keepers.  In 
Chicago  saloon-keepers  are  numerous  in  the 
city  councils  ;  hence  no  law  in  reference  to 
saloons  is  enforced  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
West,  and  when  in  1883  the  State  legislature 
had  passed  a  high  license  enactment,  the 
council  quickly  resorted  to  a  disgraceful 
trick  to  prolong  by  one  year  the  low  license 
regime  in  Chicago.  In  Milwaukee  the  efforts 
of  the  mayor  have  been  powerless  to  enforce 
even  the  law  closing  saloons  at  midnight; 
the  .aldermen,  many  of  whom  are  saloon- 
keepers, took  part  with  the  saloons.  Eight 
of  the  councilmen  of  Boston  are  liquor- 
dealers.  The  chairman  of  the  police  com- 
missioners in  that  city  is  also  a  sa- 
loon-keeper. A  member  of  the  council, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  police,  has  been  twice  con- 
victed of  selling  liquor  contrary  to  law. 
Even  the  school-board  in  Boston  is  con- 
trolled by  the  saloon  interest.  It  is  a  law  of 
Massachusettes  that  no  saloon  shall  be  opened 
witt  in  a  distance  of  four  hundred  feet  from 
a  school-house.  To  admit  saloons  into  cer- 
tain quarters,  school-houses  have  been  closed, 
and  the  buildings  condemned.  The  mayor 
of  Syracnso  is  a  saloon-keeper,  the  mayor  of 
Buffalo  18  a  malster,  and  his  election  was  due 
to  the  sellers  of  beer.  The  lower  courts  are 
paralyzed  by  the  control  of  the  traffic.  In 
Brooklyn  a  beer  seller  was  on  trial  for  selling 
beer  on  Sunday.     Thr;  fvidonc"^  was  direct. 
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positive.  No  attempt  was  made  to  defend. 
The  jury  at  once  returned  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal, and  at  once  the  jurymen  went  in  a 
body  to  the  defendant's  saloon  and  dranu  to- 
gether at  his  bar.  In  Chicago  matters  have 
come  to  this  pass  that  the  Citizens'  League 
declare  themselves  able  and  ready  to  prove 
that  the  grand  juries  are  formed  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  traffic,  an  agreement  existing 
between  the  Saloon  Keeper's  Association  and 
the  county  commissioners  that  the  majority 
of  every  grand  jury  shall  be  men  who  are  op- 
posed to  finding  indictments  against  saloon- 
l^eepers  violating  the  law. 

In  St.  Paul  there  are  no  saloon-keepers  in 
the  city  council,  but  a  majoriey  of  the  alder- 
men voted  against  high  license,  under  pres- 
sure, at  least  in  several  cases,  from  the  liquor 
interest.  Minneapolis  is  no  better  off  in  the 
score  of  license,  and  no  pretens^at  all  is  made 
towards  the  enforcement  of  law.  It  is  a  very 
Elysium  for  saloons 

The  traffic  is  bold  and  daring,  and  its  au- 
dacity increases  with  success.  It  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  its  control  in  jjolitics.  I  could 
tell  how  it  raises  its  tyrannical  rod  in  busi- 
ness circles,  and  threatens  commercial  ruin 
on  those  who  oppose  its  interests.  Mer- 
chants and  bankers,  no  less  than  politicians 
trem'ble  before  it,  and  in  fear  smother  their 
conscientious  convictions.  This  is  why  it  is 
so  difficult  to  arouse  men  to  action  against 
the  evils  of  the  traffic :  good  and  intelligent 
men  by  the  thousand  accept  all  we  say,  and 
wish  success  to  all  temperance  movements, 
but  they  fear  to  act  themselves  lest  they  suffer 
in  their  business  and  material  interests. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE. 

Is  the  liquor  traffic  to  be  allowed  to  rule  as 
sovereign  over  our  fair  country,  and  to  deluge 
it  with  darkness  and  vice !  This  is  the  ques- 
tion upon  which  citizens  of  America  ought 
serioiasly  to  ponder. 

I  know  well  the  value  of  moral  suasion,  of 
teaching  by  individual  example  and  individ- 
ual exhortation,  in  our  battlings  with  intem- 
perance. But  it  becomes  plain  that  citizen- 
ship enjoins  upon  us  other  duties  in  the  prem 
ises.  The  State  must  inter j»ose  its  autho- 
ity  to  ar.vest  the  evil.  The  State  alone  has 
the  power ;  the  enemy  is  organized,  deter- 
mined; individual  efforts  are  as  pebbles 
thrown  against  a  well-fortified  citadel.  The 
traffic  conscious  of  the  power  of  the  State  has 
striven  to  wrest  it  to  its  own  ends,  and  the 
State  must  hurry  to  free  itself  from  its  evil- 
working  captor. 

It  is  a  matter  bearing  upon  its  own  life ;  the 
liquor  traffic  threatens  destruction  to  our  re- 
publican institutions,  and  even  now  it  has 
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in  many  places  made  manhood  suffrage  a 
meaningless  word.  The  Sta  e  cannot  be  si- 
lent and  passive  while  this  traffic  fills  its  jails 
and  poor-houses,  increases  tenfold  its  tax- 
list,  robs  its  subjects  of  virtue,  honor  and 
life.  The  saloons  will  raise  the  cry  of  per  - 
sonal  liberty,  of  personal  rights ;  the  State 
must  not  be  frightened  by  vain  words  from 
the  clear,  imperative  path  of  duty.  There  is 
no  right,  no  liberty  for  men  to  prey  upon  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  their  fellow-men  and  to 
level  blows  at  the  very  pillars  of  society. 
The  claims  of  the  traffic  in  the  name  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  of  personal  rights  are  the 
bitterest  irony,  a  deadly  insult  to  true  liberty, 
and  to  the  true  rights  of  men.  The  liberty 
which  the  traffic  demands  is  the  liberty  to  en- 
slave us,  and  to  dip  out  to  us  its  beer  and 
whiskey  in  exchange  for  our  liberty,  our 
possessions,  our  manhood,  our  purity,  our 
eternal  hopes.  Away  from  us  this  demon- 
like liberty ! 

THE   STATE   MEANS   THE    VOTEES. 

The  State  in  America  means  the  voters  who 
elecr  the  men  to  enact  laws,  and  the  men  to 
execute  them ;  it  means  you,  my  hearers.  In 
this  repubUe  the  laws  praciically  are  made 
and  ordered  to  be  executed  at  the  polls,  and 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  State  is  the  duty  of 
each  citizen  at  the  moment  he  deposits  his 
ballot  on  election  day.  I  am  no  politician ; 
I  do  not  enter  into  the  actual  political  arena. 
But  I  am  a  teacher  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  I  am  disloyal  to  my  trust  if  I  do  not  pro- 
claim the  high  principles  which  should  gov- 
ern men  m  their  jDolitical  acts.  And  the 
principles  are  these :  that  we  must  cast  our 
votes  for  the  men  and  the  measures  that  will 
best  promota  the  welfare  of  the  State  and 
that  of  its  subjects.  Duty  to  those  princi- 
ples is  paramount  to  duty  to  political  parties. 
No  party  should  dare  attempt  to  control  our 
conscisnce,  or  the  acts  which  conscience  dic- 
tates. The  merits  of  the  party  ticket,  not 
the  bidding  of  the  party  rulers,  should  re- 
ceive from  us  consideration.  When  the  par- 
ty is  able  to  assert  that  it  owns  men,  who 
must  vote  its  chosen  ticket,  those  men  are 
bondsmen,  and  their  citizenship  is  forfeited. 
Indifference  on  the  part  of  the  great  number 
to  all  political  life,  indifference  to  the  merits 
of  the  ticket  seeking  their  support,  has 
brought  upon  America  most  serious  evils,  and 
it  is  time  for  men  in  the  name  of  country 
and  religion  to  rouse  themselves  to  a  full  | 
sense  of  their  duty  as  citizens. 

BEGtJLATION   OF   THE   TEAFFIO, 

We  have  solemn  duties  in  reference  to  the 
liquor  traffic.  We  should  do  our  share 
towards  freeing  the  country  from  the  poUti- 
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cal  control  of  the  saloon.  So  long  as  the 
saloon  is  in  power,  intemperance  will  run 
riot  and  wax  daily  more  defiant  and  more 
destructive.  Let  our  votes  be  never  given  to 
put  a  liquor-dealer  in  office  ;  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  will  forget  in  the  service  of 
his  country  the  interests  of  his  o.wn  traffic ; 
these  will  naturally  be  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
Let  us  discard  the  saloon  candidate  ;  he  who 
will  owe  his  election  to  the  saloon  keeper 
will  retain  kind  remembrance  of  his  bene- 
factor and  serve  him  as  occasion  may  offer. 
Let  us  keep  out  of  office  the  timid  man  who 
will  fear  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  right 
lest  he  offend  the  saloon-keeper ;  to  brave 
men  only,  to  men  of  principle  aud  of  con- 
science, can  we  safely  entrust  the  reins  of 
government.  The  first  step  towards  reform 
is  to  reduce  beer  and  whiskey  men  and  their 
fnends  to  private  life,  to  wrest  completely 
from  their  hands  the  helm  of  government  in 
village,  city  and  State. 

We  should  demand  the  enforcement  of  all 
the  liquor  laws  on  the  statute-book.  Due  re- 
spect for  the  sacredness  and  authority  of  law 
will  not  permit  the  smallest  part  of  it  to  be- 
come inoperative  and  ineffective.  It  is  a 
stigma  on  republican  institutions  that  the 
opposition  of  men  for  whose  restraint  the  law 
has  been  enacted  is  able  to  render  it  nugatory. 
A  free  government,  depending  upon  tmi ver- 
sa! suffrage,  is  not  safe  unless  the  deepest 
reverence  for  law  permeates  the  public  mind. 
We  are  moving  downward  whenever  the 
proclamation  of  law  does  not  mean  beyond 
peradventure  the  sure  putting  into  effect  of 
all  its  provisions.  The  liquor-laws,  even  as 
they  now  read,  if  strictly  enforced,  would  do 
much  towards  the  diminution  of  intemper- 
ance. The  saloons  closed  on  Sunday,  the 
liquor  man  will  not  take  advantage  of  the 
laborer's  or  mechanic's  sole  day  of  rest  dur- 
ing the  week  to  inveigle  him  into  harm's 
ways,  and  deprive  him  and  his  family  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  hard-earned  wages  of  the 
previous  six  days.  The  laws  enforced,  the 
helpless  classes,  minors  and  habitual  drunk- 
ards, will  be  safe  from  the  avaricious  clutches 
of  the  traffic. 

HIGH    LICENSE. 

But  such  is  to-day  the  working  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  that  to  counteract  its  baneful 
tendencies  another  law  is  needed  besides 
those  now  on  the  statute-books- a  law 
having  for  effect  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  saloons.  Their  present  number  is  a  con-  j 
stant  provocation  to  intemperance;  the  ! 
temptation  to  drink  i»  brought  to  every 
man's  door ;  the  liquor  men  are  compelled 
to  compete  vigorotiflly  one  with  another  for 


the  trade,  and  to  resort  for  the  purpose  to 
most  dangerous  methods;  the  saluors  are 
too  many  and  too  scattered  to  permit  close 
poUce  control.  One  saloon  for  500  in  the  popu- 
lation is  the  most  that  thoughtful  political 
economy  ever  proposes  to  permit  in  any 
country.  One  saloon  to  every  1,000  would 
be  neai'er,  we  would  say,  the  proper  limita- 
tions which  the  State  should  affix  to  a  traffic 
so  dangerous  of  its  nature  to  public  morals, 
and  doubly  so  to-  day  in  America  from  the 
fatal  forces  it  has  gathered  around  it  through 
long  rioting. 

In  demanding  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  saloons,  I  am  taking  a  most  moderate  view 
of  the  question — a  view  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  appproves  itself  to  all  citizens,  interested 
in  the  public  welfare.     I  take  this  view   be- 
cause it  is  eminently  practical,  likely  to  re- 
ceive general  support,  and  is  one  the  success 
of  which  would  contribute  in  a  marked  man- 
ner to  the  reduction  of  intemperance.    Those 
who  believe  that  the  traffic  as  a  social  factor 
must  remain  will  co-operate  in  bringing  in 
I  within  endurable  limitations.     Those  who  in 
I  principles  go  farther  than  we  and  are  ^  atisfied 
I  that  nothing  will  be  satisfactory  short  of  ab- 
solute prohibition  ought  to  be  glau  to  accom- 
plish even  the  good  which  we  propose.     The 
!  reduction  in  the  number  of  saloons  is  a  meas- 
ure which  need  antagonize  no  class  of  citi- 
j  zens,  save  the  lowest  and  most  helpless  among 
the  liquor  men. 

What  measure  may  be  adopted   to  effect 
this  re  'uction  is  a  secondary  question,  pro- 
I  vided  the  measure  be  effective.     High  license, 
j  where  established  by  law,  municipal  or  state, 
answers  effectually  the  demands.     The  high 
I  UceLse  enactment,  however,  must  be  accom- 
panied  by  stringent  provisions    punishing 
severely  all  violation   of  law   and  ordering 
that  no  money  shall  be  refunded  if  in  penalty 
for  evil-doing  the  permission  to  seU  has  been 
revoked.     High  license  clofes  out  from  the 
traffic  the  worse  class  of  dealers  aud  prevents 
the  brewers  and  distillers  from  making  in  so 
many  cases  advances  to  would  be  retailers. 

That  the  poor  man  suffers  through  high 
license  rather  than  the  rich,  that  a  monopoly 
of  the  traffic  is  in  this  way  created,  are  in- 
significant considerations.  The  question 
regards  the  public  welfare,  and  individual 
cases  cannot  receive  attention.  The  traffic 
must  be  under  control,  because  of  the  fearful 
dangers  connected  with  it;  its  places  of  sup- 
ply must  be  few,  if  the  control  is  to  be  at  all 
effective ;  high  license  accomplishes  those 
ends  and  nothing  else  that  has  been  proposed 
accomplishes  them  as  well. 
The  whole  matter,  I  repeat,  is  in  the  hands 
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of  the  voters.  The  need  of  the  honr  is  to 
develop  in  the  country  a  strong  sense  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
Too  long  has  suffrage  been  in  subjection  to 
the  bidding  of  mere  party  rulers ;  top  long 
has  it  been  exercised  without  due  reference 
to  the   sacredness  of  the  trust.     It  is  time 


that  a  change  came  over  the  country,  and, 
permit  me  to  hope,  that  in  the  new  order  of 
things  Catholics  will  be  ever  found  in  the 
first  ranks,  honoring  themselves  and  honor- 
ing their  Church  by  their  respect  for  law  and 
their  conscientious  fulfilment  of  all  the  du- 
ties of  citizenship. 
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PASTOBAIi   LETTER   OF   THE   BISHOP    OP    OTTAWA    ON    NEWSPAPEES,    AC. 


Joseph  Thomas  Duhamel,  by  the  mercy  of 
God  and  the  favoe  of  the  Holt  Apos- 
tolic See,  Bishop  of  Ottawa,  Assistant 
AT  the  Pontifical  Theone,  &c. 

To  the  Clergy,  Religious  Communities  and 
the  Fathful  of  the  Diocese  of   Ottawa, 
Health  and  Benediction  in  the  Lord. 
Dearly  Beloved  Brethren  :  Many  are  the 
duties  incumbent  on  a  bishop.     One  of  the 
most  important  is,  nndoubtedly,  that  of  pre- 
serving the   deposit  of  Christian   faith  and 
morality  intact  in  the  hearts  of  his  spiritual 
child: en.     In  order  to  fulfil   this  obligation 
properly  the  bishop,  according  to  the  advice 
of  St.  Paul,  should   "preach  the  word,  be 
instant  in   season,  out  of  season  ;  reprove, 
entreat,  rebuke  in  all  patience  and  doctrine."' 
(2  Tim.  iv.,  2.) 

Those  who  govern  in  the  House  of  God 
feel  that,  in  the  evil  days  in  which  we  live, 
this  duty  is  a  most  imper^itive  one.  Indeed, 
the  time  seems  to  have  come  that  M'as  fore 
told  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  follo-\ving  words : 
"  For  there  shall  be  a  time  when  they  will 
not  endure  sound  doctrine,  but,  according 
to  their  own  desires,  they  will  heap  to  them- 
selves teachers,  having  itching  ears."  (11 
Tim.  iv.,  3. 

In  the  sadness  of  our  soul  we  are  forced  to 
declare  that  good  Catholics  are  not  alarmed, 
as  they  should  be,  at  the  perverseness  with 
which  wicked  men  labor  to  inspire  the 
minds  of  all,  but  especially  of  youth,  with 
notions  contrary  to  Catholic  doctrine  ;  not 
sufficiently  indignant  at  the  hypocrisy  with 
which  some  endeavor  to  impress  on  their 
hearers  the  idea  that  the  Church,  being  per- 
secuted everywhere,  it  is  out  of  place  not 
only  to  insist  upon  her  enjoying  her  rights, 
hut  even  to  teach  those  rights  in  unmistaka- 
ble language.  These  good  persons  are  not 
alarmed,  as  they  ought  t  >  be,  at  the  ardent 
zeal  with  which  men,  who  pretend  to  speak 
>  in  the  name  of   Catholic  prudence,  prevent 


youth  from  knowing  that  human  laws  are 
bad  when  they  are  opposed  to  the  natural  or 
divine  law  or  subversive  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  tor  are  they  surprised  when  these  same 
men  carefully  avoid  teaching  the  natural 
and  divine  law,  for  the  express  purjjose  of 
leading  Catholics  to  believe  in  the  authority 
of  civil  laws  only. 

Dearly  beloved  brethren,  our  heart  is  filled 
with  grief  at  seeing  that  these  men  are  not 
satisfied  with  speaking  thus,  but  give  vent  to 
their  ideas  in  a  multitude  of  books  and  news- 
papers, which  they  scatter  broadcast  as  intel- 
lectual food  for  persons  of  every  age  and 
condition.  Therefore  we  have  rosolved  to 
raise  our  voice  against  so  great  an  abuse,  and 
to  remind  you  of  the  precaution  you  must 
take  in  order  to  prevent  the  evils  which 
would  result  from  such  books  and  newspa- 
pers. 

I. 

In  modem  society  the  Press  is  an  immense 
power.  Cognizant  of  all  that  takes  place, 
and  prompt  to  publish  all  it  knows,  it 
reaches,  with  the  swiftness  of  Lightning,  the 
lowly  village  and  the  wealthy  city,  and  pen- 
etrates alike  into  the  proud  mansions  of  the 
rich  and  the  humble  cottages  of  the  poor. 
This  power  is  fraught  with  good,  when,  as 
should  always  be  the  case,  the  writer  has  in 
view  to -enlighten  all  classes  on  their  rights 
and  duties,  and  thus  to  encourage  them  in 
the  practice  of  Christian  moralty.  It  is 
truly  an  apostleship  blessed  by  God  and  the 
Church,  when  the  writer  valiantly  defends 
everything  that  is  sacred,  and  courageously 
protects  the  poor  and  the  weak.  Alas, 
dearly  beloved  brethren,  all  do  not  under- 
stand this  sublime  mission  of  the  journalist. 
If  there  are  some  who  fulfil  this  mission 
with  heroic  devotedness,  there  are  others 
who  rush  in  a  direction  diametrically  op- 
posite, and  whose  pens  distil  only  calumny, 
impiety  and  immorality.  They  deserve  to 
be   compared   to  birds  of  prey,   for  like  to 
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them,  coming  oftentimes  from  afar,  they 
alight  among  \is,  only  to  tear  to  pieces  that 
respect  for  authority  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  that  faith  for  which  our  ances- 
tors bled,and  that  morality  which  has  always 
been  our  safeguard  and  our  glory. 

It  was  of  such  newspapers  our  Holy 
Father  Leo  XIII.  spoke,  when  on  the  22d 
of  February,  1879,  he  said:  "The  daily 
press  is  o-  e  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
deluge  of  evils  which  inundates  us  and  of 
the  wretched  condition  to  which  society  is 
reduced." 

Hearken,  my  dearly  beloved  brethren,  to 
the  grave  warning  of  our  wise  and  learned 
Pope,  and  be  very  prudent  in  the  choice  of 
the  newspapers  that  you  allow  to  come  un- 
der your  roof.  How  brilliant  soever  they 
may  a^Jparently  be,  if  they  teach  error,  they 
cannot  properly  be  called  brilliant;  for 
beauty  is  the  splendor  of  truth  and  they  con- 
tain only  error  and  falsehood  ;  if  they  do 
not  exalt  virtue  they  cannot  be  good  ;  for, 
although  they  sometimes  clothe  themselves 
with  a  showy  veil,  it  is  often  only  a  cloak  for 
vices  which  they  endorse  ;  and  vice,  as  rou 
know,  is  worse  than  danger  ;  it  is  evil  itself. 
For  us  Catholics,  and  in  fact  for  everyone 
possessing  common  sense,  the  only  true 
science  is  the  scie^ice  that  bows  before  the 
cross  ;  the  only  true  happiness  is  that  which 
virtue  gives,  and  the  only  real  joy  is  the 
peace  of  a  good  conscience. 

Therefore,  whenever  there  falls  into  your 
hands  any  pubUcation  preaching  revolt 
against  ecclesiastical  or  ci-sdl  authority,  or 
making  itself  the  echo  of  unhealthy,  or  of 
what  is  still  worse  immoral  literature,  we 
beseech  you  not  to  read  it  and  not  permit  it 
to  be  read  by  any  member  of  your  family. 
If  you  allow  it  to  enter  you  house,  its  pres- 
ence will  be  the  cause  of  irreparable  ruin;  it 
will  soon  weaken  those  principles  of  faith 
and  morals  which  you  have  impresse  1  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  your  children. 

n. 

Dearly  beloved  brethren,  a  very  serious 
question  will  now  naturally  present  itself  to 
your  minds,  and  it  is  this  •  Have  our 
Go  nadian  newspapers  remained  Christian  in 
their  tendency,  and  can  we  subscribe  for 
them  or  read  them,  indiscriminately  ? 

Before  giving  an  answer,  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  newspapers. 

As  regards  the  latter,  the  faithful  must 
not  forget  that  every  non- Catholic  publi- 
cation treating  of  rehgious  questions,  ex- 
professo,    is    strictly    forbidden.     Of    muny 


reasons,  wo  may  give  one.  In  these  publi- 
tions,  whether  encouraging  the  most  shame- 
less impiety,  or  religious  error.  Christian 
truth  is  disfigured,  oftentimes  misrepre- 
sented, and  too  often  most  imjustly  held  up 
to  the  reader.  How  can  a  Christian  peruse 
such  writings,  we  will  not  say,  without 
danger,  but  even,  without  a  blush  ?  Besides 
these  pubUcations,  written  by  men  devoid  of 
all  conscience,  there  are  others  also  deserving 
of  blame ;  those  newsjDapers  vhich  from 
time  to  time  direct  their  poisoned  arrows 
against  the  Church,  her  doctrines  or  her 
ceremonies,  or  else  against  holy  things  or 
ecclesiastical  persons.  One  day  it  is  a  whole 
column,  next  day  a  short  paragraph,  another 
day  a  few  sentences  in  a  leading  artice,  or  in 
the  letter  of  some  correspondent.  You  can 
generally  recognize  them  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  publish  a  scandakms  tele- 
graphic despatch,  or  a  story  more  or  less 
true,  that  may  turn  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Carholicity.  It  is  evident  that  such  news- 
papers are,  out  of  place  in  a  CathoUc  hom&- 
and  that  to  tolerate  them  there  is  a  great  im' 
prudence. 

Do  we  mean  by  this  that  we  would  wish  to 
see  you  shut  your  doors  against  every  news-        ' 
paper  that  is  not  CathoUc  ?    No,  dearly  be- 
loved   brethren,    for    there    are    some,   the 
editors  of  which  are  true  gentlemen,  who 
courageoiisly  ptirsue  the  political,  industrial 
or  civiUzed  end  which  they  have  in  vieAV, 
and  who,  for  all  the  world,  would  not  stoop        ( 
to  propagate  lies  or  calumnies  against  Catho-       I 
lias  or  CathoHcism.     These  newspapers  and 
their  ( ditors  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
respectable,  and  it  is  not  our  wish  to  oppose,      J 
even  in  the  least,  their  conscientious  efforts      ^ 
for  the  good  of  the  country. 

in. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  newspapers  that  are 
CathoUc,  or  at  least  edited  by  CathoUcs. 
Have  tbey  always  been  entu-ely  blameless  ? 
Whether  by  mistake  or  ignorance,  do  they 
never  contain  false  or  dangerous  ideas  ?  Axe 
their  editors  as  scrupulous  as  they  should  be, 
when  there  is  question  of  moraUty  ?  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  too  severe,  but  we  must  point 
out  to  you  some  abuses  that  are  very  serious 
and  too  frequent,  Be  coavinced,  that  our 
only  motive  in  giving  you  advice  is  to  put 
you  on  your  guard  and  to  warn  you  against 
the  errors  of  the  day. 

First  of  a  1,  certain  newspapers,  otherwise 
good  and  respectable,  d  )  not  give  a  becom- 
ing prominence  to  Catholic  questions.  En- 
tirely devoted  to  politics,  they  seem  to  take 
no  interest    themselves,   and    not    to    wish 
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others  to  take  interest,  in  matters  relating  to 
t  .e  Chnrch.  As  far  as  they  and  their  read- 
-s  are  concerned,  one  would  think  that  the 
Pope,  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  is  a  stranger, 
and  that  the  interests  of  religion  are  of  no 
H  importance  Catholics  as  we  are,  our  hearts 
should  beat  in  unison  with  those  of  Catholics 
all  over  the  world,  and  we  should  desire  to 
know  all  that  concerns  t  em.  Silence  is 
sometimes  a  fault ;  want  of  discretion  is  an 
other,  and  at  least  as  great  a  one.  Under 
pretence  of  giving,  as  some  infidel  or  non- 
Catholic  papers  do,  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  news,  it  happens  often,  and  too 
often,  that  these  newspap'  rs  contain  many- 
most  pernicious  sensational  despatches;  or 
else,  present  all  that  concerns  Catholic 
nations  or  prominent  persons  amongst  them, 
in  a  false  or  very  doubtful  light.  Others, 
carried  away  by  a  restless  zeal,  rush,  without 
waiting  for  the  word  of  command  from  the 
chiefs  that  God  has  given  to  lead  them,  and 
even  against  their  order,  into  the  very  fore- 
most line  of  the  most  del  cate  and  difficult 
questions.  Be  careful  lest  by  contact  with 
such  ideas  you  might  easily  lose  the  spirit  of 
obedience  and  of  respect  towar  Is  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries,  or  at  least  you  might  feel  in 
jour  hearts  that  spirit  growing  weaker, 
whose  entiments  are  so  wholesome,  and  at 
the  same  time,  obligatory. 

On  the  15th  of  last  October  our  Holy 
L<ather,  in  an  Allocution  addressed  to  the 
French  Pilgrims,  said  that  the  first  condi 
tion  of  union  and  concord  was  submission 
and  obedience  to  the  bishops.  Why  should 
we  not  profit  by  this  fatherly  advice  ?  Es- 
pecially, why  should  not  those  who  write  for 
the  public,  conform  thereto  their  conduct 
and  {heir  writings.  It  was  to  St.  Peter  and 
to  the  Apostles,  and  through  them  to  the 
Pope  and  to  the  bishops,  that  our  Lord  en- 
trusted the  care  of  governing  His  Church. 
To  them  it  belongs  to  teach,  to  arrange  mat- 
ters of  discipline,  and  to  interpret  with  au- 
thority the  decisions  of  this  same  Church. 
Journalists  should  keep  this  constantly  in 
mind,  and  bo  guided  by  it.  They  would 
then  be  more  prudent,  and  they  would  not 
endanger  the  sacred  interests  of  religion  in 
their  party  quarrels  or  rivalry,  and  politics 
thereVjy  would  gain  by  being  more  free  and 
less  changeable.  Let  them  read  and  ponder 
on  the  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.  to  the  bish. 
ops  of  the  Spanish  natioH.  They  will  there 
find  that  rule  full  of  wisdom  that  should  be 
their  guide,  both  in  attacking  error  and  in 
defending  sound  principles.  This  Encycli- 
cal ought  to  bo  published  in  all  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  country. 


For  some  time  back  a  custom  against 
which  we  must  energetically  protest,  has 
been  adopted  in  some,  at  least,  of  our  news- 
papers. Unable  to  find  easily  thrilling  serial 
stories,  likely  to  attract  subscribers,  they 
borrow  them,  to  a  great  extent,  from  ihe 
most  fashionable,  but,  let  us  remark,  not  the 
most  harmless  novels.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  this  literature,  even  expui*  - 
gated,  contains  in  itself  and  carries  with  it 
a  germ  of  most  dangerous  effeminacy  and 
voluptuousness.  Those  different  scenes 
therein  pictured,  as  unreal  as  they  are  im- 
moral, beget  a  thirst  for  sensual  gratifica- 
tion, which  leads  to  reading  of  the  worst 
kind,  and  thereby  to  crime  and  ruin.  What 
must  we  say  of  that  complacency  with  which 
the  most  minute  details  of  a  scandalous  story 
are  described  ;  or,  again,  of  the  tone  of  lev- 
ity in  which  facts,  utterly  opposed  to  all 
Christian  morality,  are  related  ?  It  is  plainly 
impossible  for  us  not  to  condemn  such  a 
style  of  writing. 

We  also  condemn  those  newspapers  that  . 
make  it  a  point  to  belittle  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons and  others  worthy  of  deference  and  res- 
pect, as  well  as  religious  communities  and 
institutions  that  are  eminently  Catholic. 
These  writers,  alike  cowardly  and  ungrateful, 
wish,  it  would  seem,  to  destroy,  by  one 
stroke  of  the  pen,  the  purest  and  most  ad- 
mirable works  of  charity,  zeal  and  heroism. 
Therefore,  not  satisfied  with  attacking  the 
living,  they  assail  even  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  History  in  their  hands  is  nothing  but 
a  series  of  scandalous  or  ridiculous  facts,  the 
perusal  of  which  is  far  from  tending  to  im  ■ 
prove  the  present  generation.  By  what  rule 
of  criticism  and  with  what  good  faith  do 
they  proceed  in  that,  to  tnem,  pleasing  enu- 
meration of  private  crim' s,  it  is  not  our 
object  to  examine  here,  but  certainly  the 
effect  produced  is  most  injurious  and  de- 
serves our  fullest  condemnation  Therefore, 
we  remind  such  writers  and  those  who  read 
their  works,  of  these  rules  of  Christian  con- 
versation, framed  by  the  great  Apostle : 
"But  fornication  and  all  uncleanliness  or 
covetousness,  let  it  not  so  much  as  be  named 
among  you,  as  bocometh  saints.  Or  obscenity, 
or  foolish  talking,  or  scurrility,  which  is  to 
no  puri)ose."     (Ephes.  v   3,  4) 

Let  u  ,  dea  ly  beloved  brethren,  keep  in 
mind  this  warning,  full  of  wisdom,  since  it 
was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  is  in- 
tended to  secure  not  only  our  hapjuncss  in 
this  life,  but  also,  and  above  all,  our  happi- 
ness in  eternity.  How  can  a  sincere  Catholic 
take  delight  in  either  writing  or  reading  what 
his  conscience  condemns?    How  can  he  have 
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THE    PERIL     OF     THE    AGE. 


so  little  shame  as  to  relish  blasphemies 
against  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Church  ? 
IV. 
What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  news- 
papers equally  applies  to  a  multitude  of 
books  published  in  our  day,  Tn  them  faith 
is  ridiculed  in  the  name  of  false  science,  and 
morality  is  insulted  without  any  restraint. 
Under  pretence  of  painting  scenes  true  to  na- 
ture, the  writers  give  themselves  up  to  all 
the  wanderings  of  their  imagination,  and 
often,  also,  they  make  anatomy  of  passion 
that  is  most  seducing.  Oh !  fathers  and 
mothers,  be  watchful  ;  do  not  permit  any  of 
those  books  to  be  brought  into  your  house, 
for  they  will  bring  with  them  dishonor  and 
ruin.  Let  us  remind  you,  dearly  beloved 
brethren,  that  no  book  should  be  read  by 
any  member  of  your  household,  until  yon 
have  examined  it  yourselves,  or  have  had 
it  examined  by  a  priest,  or  by  some  one  who, 
by  his  wisdom  and  Christian  piety,  is  a  com 
petent  judge.  Want  of  prudence  in  this 
matter  has  been  the  ruin  of  many.  In  con- 
clusion, dearly  beloved  brethren,  we  wish  to 
repeat,  that  the  remarks  ^e  have  made  are 
not  addressed  to  the  good  newspapers  of  our 
country  ;  for  no  person  can  surpass  us  in  our 
appreciation  of  the  devotedneas  of  their  edi- 


tors. These  men,  in  laboring  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  are  working  for  God  and  His 
Church.  Encourage  them,  assist  them,  and 
we  would  add,  be  faithful  in  paying  your 
subscriptions.  But  be  on  your  guard  and 
do  not  allow  those  men  to  introduce  them- 
selves among  you,  who  come  in  sheep's 
clothing,  but  are  in  reality  roaring  lions, 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour.  Especially, 
be  careful  not  to  subscribe  to  such  news- 
papers, or  story-papers,  as  have  by  name 
been  condemned  by  ecclesiastical  authority ; 
be  careful,  never  read  them. 

The  present  pastoral  letter  shall  be  read 
and  published,  either  altogether  or  in  parts, 
with  suitable  explanations,  at  the  principal 
Mass  in  churches  and  parochial  ciiapels 
open  to  public  worship  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  its  reception,  and  be  continued  on  the 
following  Sundays,  if  necessary. 

Given  at  Ottawa,  under  our  hand  and 
the  seal  of  the  diocese,  and  countersigned  by 
our  Secretary,  this  second  day  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-tbree,  the  Feast 
of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 

t  J.  Thomas,  Bp.  of  Ottawa. 
By  order, 

J.  SiiOAN,  Priest,  Secretary, 
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Notes  on  Catholic  Reading. 


ADVICE  OF  PIUS  IX. 


"Cease  not  to  instruct  your  poor  people, 
to  defend  them,  to  strengthen  them  against 
the  mass  of  errors,  by  instructing  and  by 
timely  publications.  To  arrest  the  contagion 
of  eyil  books,  books  of  the  same  size,  written 
by  men  of  distinguished  and  sound  science 
may  be  usefully  published  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  faith  and  the  edification  and  sound 
training  of  the  people.  Take  ca/re  that  books 
of  this  kind  and  others  equally  good  and 
Umely  shall  be  widely  circulated  among  the 
faithful.'' 

SOME  CATHOLIC  DUTIES. 


"We  supply  abundant  reasons  in  these  pages 
why  every  Catholic  should  exclude  from  his 
household  and  should  himself  abstain  from 
reading  and  supporting  Bad  Books,  Bad 
Newspa/pers  and  other  corrupting  literature. 

1.  There  is  no  time  better  than  the  present 
Lent  in  which  to  abandon  forever  these 
sources  of  corruption.  They  may  not  be  even 
a  temptation  to  you,  but  your  support  enables 
them  to  corrupt  others. 

2.  Substitute  in  their  place  good  books  and 
papers.  Try  and  influence  others  to  do  the 
same. 

3.  In  the  following  pages  you  will  find 
many  instructions  from  the  Pope,  from  his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal,  from  Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  telling  what  papers  are  hurtful 
to  and  what  class  of  papers  may  be  safely,  and 
indeed  ought  to  be,  supported  by  Catho- 
lics. 

4.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  ex- 
tract from  the  Pastoral  of  the  Provincial 
Cormcil  of  New  York,  and  to  the  words  of 
Pope  Leo  Xm. ,  quoted  by  Bishop  Loughlin, 
of  Brooklyn. 

5.  The  sermon  on  ' '  Evil  Literature  "  sums 
up  many  important  facts  which  suggest  their 
own  conclusion.  That  is,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul:  '^ lie  that  hath  not  a  care  of  his  own 
house  is  worse  tham  an  infdel,  he  luith  denied 
the  faith:'' 

6.  The  praise  of  the  late  Father  *'Tom" 
Burke,  O.  P.,  the  advice  of  Father  Arnold 
Damen,  8.  J.,  of  Father  C.  H.  McKenna, 
O.  P.,  and  of  the  principal  bishops  of  the 
world,  will  indicate  a  Catholic  American  paper 
that  they  thought  fulfilled  its  mission. 


ADVICE  OF  POPE  LEO  XIII. 


"  Since  the  enemies  of  Christianity  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  columns  of  the  daily  press 
for  the  corruption  of  minds.  Catholics  must 
be  brought  to  understand  that  it  is  important 
that  in  that  arena  the  defence  should  not  be 
inferior  to  the  attack.  Among  the  most  fit- 
ting means  of  defending  religion,  there  is 
none,  to  our  mind,  more  suited  to  the  present 
age,  than  the  replying  to  vrritings  in  writing, 
and  confounding  in  this  fashion  the  artifioes 
of  the  enemies  of  the  faith." 


A  PARALLEL  CASE. 


Apply  to  Ameeica  and  Ameeioans,  these 
words  of  Father  Bagshawe,  in  pleading  for 
the  religious  education  of  his  English  breth- 
ren, Protestant  and  Catholics,  by  means  of 
the  printing  press  : 

' '  Our  fathers  labored  hard  in  their  day  tc 
teach  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  urge  it  on  the 
English  people,  and  we  have  entered  into 
their  labors,  TJiey  had  not,  hmoever,  the 
Cheap  Press  and  Book  Post,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  do  more 
than  they  did.  Let  us  be  as  zealous  as  they 
were,  and  continue  their  work  with  the  new 
facilities  at  our  disposal. 

"  We  live  at  the  end  of  the  Ninteenfh  Oeiu 
tury,  and  have  appliances  of  which  mankind, 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  never  dreamed. 
Everybody  around  us  is  using  these  means  to 
the  utmost  with  startling  effect.  In  every 
direction  we  see  the  products  of  the  cheap 
press — newspapers  of  every  shade,  novels, 
stories,  serials,  tracts,  all — to  use  the  phrase 
of  the  day— /(W  tJie  million. 

*'  What  have  we  done,  and  what  do  we  pro- 
pose  to  do  ?  We  have  the  old  devotional  and 
instructive  books  written  by  our  fathers  still 
in  use  ;  we  have  many  learned  and  excellent 
works  on  religious  and  controversial  subjects ; 
but  how  many  of  these  can  be  considered  a» 
suited  in  cJiaracter  and  price  to  tJie  people — to 
tlxe  pix>r — to  the  middle  classes — to  the  serv- 
ant, and,  in  short,  to  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation ? 

"It  is  often  said  that  our  people — our  poor — 
will  not  read  sermonfa ;  that  they  are  satisfied 
with,  and  their  money  is  absorbed  by,  the 
penny  literature  of  the  country  ;  but — I  now 
should  like  to  ask —  WJiat  ha/ve  they  to  read  f 
Are  there  any  sermons  fit  to  read  ?    There 
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are  many  published,  in  six  or  seven  shilling 
volumes — admirable  for  learning  and  elo- 
quence— but  what  good  are  they  to  the  poor  ? 
'  The  little  ones  have  asked  for  bread,  and 
there  was  none  to  break  it  unto  them.' 

' '  It  may  be  said  that  the  f  aithf  i;l  can  hear 
the  word  of  God  in  church.  True  ;  but  are 
there  not  hundreds  and  thousands  who  nev&r — 
or  scarcely  ever — hear  a  sermon  ?  How  many 
are  prevented  by  distance  from  going  to  the 
church  ?  How  many  by  the  nature  of  their 
employment  ? 

"We  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  cheap 
press,  properly  and  diligently  used,  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful,  if  not  the  most  powerful, 
instruments  for  getting  at  the  minds  of  the 
people.  We  suffer  much  evil  from  it,  but  it 
is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  work  great  good 
by  it  also. 

"So  far  I  have  been  talking  about  our 
Catholic  population.  Let  us  take  a  wider 
field  of  view,  and  look  to  what  we  have  done 
for  our  brethren,  the  great  English  people. 
What  have  we  done,  so  far,  to  put  our  faith 
before  them  in  a  plain ,  accessible,  intelligent 
form  ?  The  masses  of  our  people  hate  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  why  ?  We  know  that  the 
reason  of  their  dislike  is  because  they  xmder 
stand  so  little  about  it.  What  mean»  ha'sc 
they  of  learning  anything  ?  There  are  plenty 
of  learned,  expensive  works — doctrinal  and 
controversial — and  a  good  deal  of  bitter  con- 
troversy, but  little  or  nothing  which  puts  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  as  a  system,  plainly 
and  easily  within  reach  of  the  people. 

"/s  it  not  one  of  tlie  greatest  works  of  our 
time  to  do  this  f  Is  it  not  vain  to  think  of 
converting  the  'people  by  building,  costly 
churches  and  schools,  unless  we  f  oUow  up  our 
efforts  by  some  more  direct  appeal  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  fellow  countrymen  ?" 


THE  PRELATES  OE  KEW  YOIIK. 


Solexou  Instruction   of  the   Cardinal   Arch- 
bishop and  the  other  Fathers  of  the 
rourth    Provincial  Council    of 
New  York,  on  the  Catholic 
Press  and  the  Duties  to- 
wards it  of  the  Catho- 
lic People. 

The  great  Provincial  Council  that  assembled 
in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  September,  1883, 
under  the  presidency  of  his  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  New  York,  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  America. 

Its  pastoral  instruction  has  been  read  with 
interest  throughout  the  world.  No  passage 
in  it  is  more  striking  than  this  in  which  it 


deals  with  the  Catholic  and  with  the  pretended 
Catholic  press  : 

' '  III.   Catliolic  Literature. 

In  close  connection  with  Catholic  educa- 
tion, and  necessarily  contributing  to  it  as  a 
most  powerful  auxiliary,  comes  the  important 
subject  of  good  reading  and  the  development 
of  a  sound  Catholic  literature. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  power  of 
the  press.  No  mightier  human  agency  can 
be  found  to-day  for  good  or  for  evil.  Its  in- 
fluence extends  everywhere.  It  acts  upon 
society  at  large ;  it  enters  into  the  bosom  of 
the  family.  The  creature  of  public  opinion, 
it  directs  and  moulds  the  minds  of  men,  and 
so  in  turn  contributes  to  form  and  govern 
this  same  public  opinion.  What  St.  James 
says  of  the  tongue,  that  "from  it  proceed 
both  blessing  and  cursing,"  may  be  applied 
in  a  thousand-fold  degree  to  the  jDress.  Laden 
with  blessings  and  curses,  like  the  lightning 
flash,  it  speeds  on  its  way  from  the  great 
cities,  the  centres  of  industry  and  commerce, 
reaching  every  fireside,  lighting  up  or  dark- 
ening every  home,  dropping  along  its  track 
deadly  poison  or  healing  balm.  When 
directed  by  truth  and  honesty  the  press  be- 
comes a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Church 
of  God ;  when  animated  by  the  spirit  of  false- 
hood, malice,  sedition,  or  immorahty  it  is  a 
fearful  curse  to  society,  the  deadliest  foe  to 
religion. 

Let  us  recall  in  this  connection  the  words 
of  Pope  Pius  IX. ,  of  holy  memory :  ' '  Divine 
Providence  has  given  in  our  day  a  great  mis- 
sion to  the  Catholic  press.  It  is  its  duty  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  order  and  of  faith 
where  they  still  exist,  and  to  draw  them  forth 
from  the  obscurity  into  which  impiety  or 
religious  indifference  may  have  consigned  '; 
them." 

Hence  you  can  understand  the  immense 
importance  of  good  reading  for  the  training 
and  developing  of  the  minds  of  your  chil- 
dren. Reading  aids  and  continues  the  work 
of  the  schools.  It  supplies  the  food  with 
with  which  the  mind  is  nourished.  To  se- 
cure, then,  the  fullest  results  of  a  Christian 
education,  we  must  have  such  reading  as  will 
fortify  Christian  principles.  If  we  do  not 
furnish  good  books  to  the  children,  they  wiU 
surely  read  dangerous  and  forbidden  ones. 
When  we  see  the  vast  number  of 

WOETHLESS,    POISONOUS,  KEVOLUTIONAKY,    IBBE-  ^,^ 
LIGIOUS,  IMMOEAIi  PUBLICATIONS  ^ 

constantly  brought  out  to  cater  to  the  crav- 
ings of  the  vilest  passions,  should  we  not 
tremble  lest  some  of  the  shameful  volumes 
fall  into  the  hands  of  our  pure  innocent  cbil- 
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dren  and  soil  their  hearts  and  corrupt  their 
.  soulsforever  ?  It  is,  therefore,  your  bounden 
duty  to  provide  the  antidote  to  the  poison 
and  the  remedy  for  the  disease,  by  supplying 
them  with  sound  Catholic  books  which  will 
enlighten  their  understandings,  purify  their 
hearts,  and  make  them  brave  and  pure  and 
upright.  Wholesome,  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive reading  will  serve  admirably  thus  to 
train  our  boys  and  girls.  To  do  this  effica- 
ciously 

WE  MUST  HAVE  A  GOOD  CATHOLIC  LrTEEATUBE. 

What  a  lesson  is  taught  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  !  Through  the  medium  of  the  press 
they  sow  broadcast  their  evil  principles.  They 
spare  no  pains  to  entice  the  minds  of  the 
young.  They  furnish  books  for  every  taste  ; 
they  render  them  most  fascinating  to  the  eye 
by  the  beauty  of  the  Illustrations.  And  we 
stand  idly  by  doing  nothing.  We  see  our 
children  swallovdng  this  poison  and  we  fold 
our  arms.  ' '  The  children  of  this  world  are 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
of  light."  Immortal  souls  are  perishing 
through  vile  books,  and  we  make  so  little 
effort  to  save  them  ! 

EVEN  CHEISTIAN  FATHEES  AND  3IOTHEES 

look  on  with  apparent  unconcern.  Their 
children  are  devouring  some  infamous  pro- 
duction, their  hearts  beating  with  unholy  ex- 
citement, and  Christian  parents  are  not 
alarmed.  A  terrible  battle  is  raging  around 
us,  deadly  weapons  are  forged  against  us  by 
the  press,  and  many  Catholics  seek  no  pro- 
tection  against  those  assaults,  but  blindly 
rush,  unarmed,  into  the  very  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  free  land,  where  we  have 
numberless  occasions  for  making  known  the 
truth  to  the  inqidring  minds  of  so  many 
millions  of  our  countrymen, 

WE    FAIL,     EITHEB    THEOCGH    APATHY    OK    COW- 
ABDICE  OK   SELFISHNESS, 

to  utilize  in  our  behalf  the  mighty  engine  of 
the  press.  Are  we  really  awake  to  the  dangers 
of  the  times?  Your  enemies  have  often 
exultantly  declared  that  the  CathoUc  Church 
hates  knowledge.  Is  this  truei*  We,  your 
bishops  and  chief  pastors,  ask  you  most  earn- 
estly to  prove  ita  falsehood.  Prove  it  by 
your  love  for  good  books,  prove  it  by  en- 
couraging your  own  literature.  Prove  that 
you  follow  the  teachings  of  our  present  illus- 
trious Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.,  himself  a  most  dis- 
tingiiished  scholar,  who  has  opened  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Vatican  Library  to  the  whole 
world,  that  aU  men  may  know  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  fears  nothing  from  true  learning 
and  knowledge.  How  admirably  he  thus  de- 
scribes the  true  method  of  writing  history  I 
"  The  first  dutv  of  the  historian  is  never  to 


venture  on  a  false  statement ;  next,  never  to 
shrink  from  telling  the  truth ;  so  that  his 
writings  may  be  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
favor  or  malice."  Let  us  seek  to  give  effect 
to  these  words  by  increased  zeal  in  the  dif- 
usion  of  good  books.  Many  efforts  have  been 
made  by  enterprising  publishers 

TO  CHEAPEN   AND   POPULARIZE   CATHOLIC    UTEE- 
ATUBE, 

and  they  have  given  to  our  people  really  ad- 
mirable works,  suited  to  the  taste  and  circum- 
stances of  every  class.  It  is  not  to  the  credit 
of  the  Catholic  body  that  these  efforts  have 
not  proved  more  successful.  We  have  also 
several  Catholic  newspapers  and  journals. 
But  how  little  support  they  receive!  You 
complain  oftentimes  of  4heir  inefficiency  and 
shortcomings.  Who  is  in  fault  ?  Give  the 
publishers  and  writers  more  encouragement 
by  your  patronage,  and  they  will  soon  be  en- 
abled to  furnish  you  more  interesting  reading. 
Our  best  writers  have  to  labor  for  the  secular 
press  ;  they  would  gladly  devote  their  talents 
to  higher  purposes,  if  they  were  only  properly 
supported  by  those  whose  cause  and  whose 
rights  they  would  rejoice  to  defend.  If  every 
Catholic  family  had  one  or  two  Catholic  news- 
papers, your  children  would  know  how 
to  reply  to  objections  often  speciously  pre- 
sented against  their  faith  ;  difficulties  would 
be  solved  and  doiibts  dispelled.  Now, 
there  is  scarcely  any  family  so  poor  as  not 
to  be  able,  by  practising  a  little  economy  in 
other  ways  if  necessary,  to  contribute  at  least 
to  one  Catholic  journal.  We  also  recommend 
to  you  periodical  literature,  such  as  the  Catho- 
lic World  and  the  American  (Quarterly,  in 
which  questions  of  the  highest  importance  are 
treated  with  marked  ability. 

PRETENDED  CATHOLIC  PAPERS. 

But  the  Catholic  journals  which  we  recom- 
mend to  you,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  should 
be  truly  Catholic  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name. 
For  there  are  journals  in  this  land,  parading 
the  title  of  Catholic,  intended  for  our  Catho- 
lic people  and  supported  chiefly  by  them, 
which  defend  the  m(;st  anti-Catholic  princi- 
ples, and  which  assail  even  sacred  truths  and 
the  clearest  teachings  of  their  Church. 

NOMINAU/Y     CATHOLIC,     UNDEB     THE    MASK     OF 
PATRIOTISM 

trading  upon  the  generous  instincts  of  our 
people,  they  endeavor  to  subvert  atxthority 
and  law.  Making  loud  professions  of  a  false 
love  of  country,  they  lead  astray  many  sincere 
patriots.  They  preach  the  worst  kind  of 
socialism  and  communism  ;  they  excuse  mur- 
der and  the  foulest  deeds.  "They  poison 
the  wells,"  for  they  pervert  th«  noblest 
instinct*  of  the  human   heart.     Thev    diso- 
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bey  the  laws  of  their  Church.  They 
try  to  bring  into  contempt  their  pastors, 
who  are  compelled  by  duty  to  denounce  their 
wicked  course  ;  and  neither  priest  nor  bishop, 
nor  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself,  is  safe  from 
their  revilings.  Such  papers,  under  whatever 
name  they  may  be  i^ublished,  whether  in  pre- 
tended Catholic  or  national  interests,  are 
more  dangerous  to  your  souls  than  the  most 
bitter  reviler  of  your  race  and  creed.  A 
treacherous  friend  is  more  deadly  than  an 
open  foe.  ' '  The  enemies  of  a  man  are  those 
of  his  own  household." 

WE  MIGHT  PASS  OVER  THEIR   SILLY  RAVINGS 

as  the  cries  of  impotent  enthusiasts,  who  could 
only  lead  a  few  dupes  to  their  ruin ;  but  they 
strike  at  the  root  of  all  authority,  human  and 
divine,  destroy  all  respect  for  law,  sap  the 
very  foundation  of  society,  and  logically  lead 
to  anarchy.  We  would  be  wanting  to  our  most 
sacred  duties  to  God,  to  our  deepest  love  for 
you,  if  we  failed  to  point  out,  dear  brethren, 
such  dangerous  foes,  and  call  upon  you,  in 
the  sacred  name  of  religion  and  country,  to 
avoid  them  as  you  would  a  pest.  Keep  such 
jom-nals  from  your  homes  and  from  the 
hands  of  your  children  ;  keep  all  seditious, 
revolutionary,  immoral  publications  far  away 
from  them.  Then  you  will  not  have  to  de- 
plore, as  many  parents  now  bitterly  do,  the 
ruin  and  degradation,  both  moral  and  physi- 
cal, of  your  children.  Give  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  moral,  entertaining,  useful  books 
and  good  Catholic  newspapers,  and  you  will 
have  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  grow  up 
pure,  honest,  unselfish,  and  manly,  deter- 
miaed  to  do  their  work  weU  for  their  coimtry 
and  for  God. 


With  great  satisfaction,  not  without  a  jus- 
tifiable pride  in  what  it  signifies.  The  Catho- 
lic Review  remembers  that  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  ana  all  the  Fathers  who  have 
given  this  solemn  advice  to  their  people  to 
sustain  the  Catholic  press,  have  over  and 
over  again  shown  their  appreciation  of  the 
aspirations  and  the  services  of  The  Catholic 
Review,  and  have  declared  their  wish  to  have 
it  widely  circulated. 

What  they  think  worthy  of  commendation 
certainly  deserves  a  trial.      Nothing  more  is 

asked.'] 

^ 

H.  E.    CARDINAL    McCLOSKET. 


His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
New  York  has  always  acknowledged  the  ser- 
vices which  The  Catholic  Review  has  been 
able  to  render  to  the  good  cause.  He  writes  : 
' '  I  have  been  a  somewhat  attentive  reader 
of  The  Catholic  Review  since  its  first  issue. 


and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  regard 
it  as  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  the  good  cause. 
It  is  marked  by  a  sound  Catholic  tone  and 
spirit,  is  conducted  with  ability  and  furnished 
with  able  correspondence,  which  greati/ 
enhances  its  interest  and  efficiency.  I  hope  it 
wUl  continue  to  improve  and  prosper,  and  be 
rewarded  ^y  an  ample  patronage." 

The  Cardinal  has  also  expressed  a  kindly 
interest  in  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  The 
Illustrated  Catholic  American,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  letter  of  his  Secretary, 
Mgr.  John  M.  Farley:  "Many  thanks  for 
the  copies  of  The  Illustrated  Catholic 
American.  If  it  continues  as  it  has  begun, 
without  speaking  of  propos-^d  improvements, 
it  will  receive  the  universal  support  it  de- 
serves. His  Eminence  is  highly  pleased  with 
its  matter  and  spirit,  and  wishes  you  all  suc- 
cess and  blessing.  Also,  every  one  with  whom 
I  have  spoken  since  its  appearance  is  proud 
of  it." 

BISHOP  LOUGHLIN. 


The  Bishop  of  Brooklyn  by  formal  writ- 
ing commended  the  efforts  of  The  Catholic 
Review  to  the  support  of  the  Catholics  of 
his  diocese. 

It  is  the  only  weekly  paper  that  has  merited 
and  received  that  signal  honor. 

The  commendation  was  again  repeated  by 
Bishop  Loughlin  in  a  sermon  in  his  Cathedral 
when  he  published  the  letter  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  urging  the  adequate  support  and  use  of 
the  Catholic  press.  The  Bishop  applied  the 
advice  of  the  Pope  to  the  circumstance  of  our 
society,  and  urged  aU  the  Cathohcs  of  his 
diocese  to  read  The  Catholic  Review.  He 
bore  strong  testimony  to  its  merits,  and  de- 
clared that  every  Bishop  with  whom  he  had 
spoken  on  the  subject  had  been  warm  in  prais- 
ing its  work. 

Bishop  Loughlin  has  also,  in  common  with 
many  others  of  the  leading  Bishops  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  written 
a  very  warm  conunendation  of  the  good  work 
attempted  in  diffusing  cheap  Catholic  books 
through  The  Vatican  Library  series  of  cheap 
books,  intended  to  cotmteract  the  evUs  of  the 
vile  literature  of  the  day.  These  books  are 
for  sale  now  at  65  Court  street,  Brooklyn,  and 
soon,  we  hope,  will  be  in  every  parish  in  *he 
diocese. 

i^°  The  publishers  of  The  Vatican  Lifnwry 
series  are  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
active  and  trustworthy  agent  in  every  parish 
in  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn.  An  ordinary  man 
in  a  large  parish  can  make  $10  or  $15  v/eekly, 
selling  these  books.     A  fair  man  can  make 


double  that,  and  an  exceptional  man  can 
make  a  very  handsome  income.  All  grades 
of  successful  talent  adequately  rewarded.  Ap- 
ply, with  references,  to  P.  V.  Hickey. 

A  SOURCE  OP  sm. 
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A  Forcible  Testimony   from  Father  Arnold 
Damen,  S.  J. 


[JEfXiraet  from  his  famous  sermon,  '  •  -j  Mis- 
sionary's "W  arming. "'\ 
There  is  one  thing  now  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to,  because  that  to  which  I  am  about 
to  allude  fosters  bad  and  wicked  thoughts  ; 
and  evil  and  wicked  thoughts  beget  wicked 
and  sinful  acts — I  allude  to  the  reading  of 
novels,  romances  and  weekly  newspapers  such 
as  the  Ledger.  I  do  not  say  they  are  very  bad 
or  immoral  publications ;  but  I  do  say  that 
the  novels  and  romances  in  these  weekly  story 
papers  foster  bad  thoughts  and  dissipate  the 
mind,  destroying  the  piety  and  fervor  of  the 
soul,  and  generating  habits  of  idleness ;  and 
idleness,  we  all  know,  bodes  no  good  to  young 
or  old.  The  terrible  result,  then,  of  perus- 
ing those  weekly  pubUcations  is  that  they  dry 
up  all  sentiments  of  piety,  devotion  and  re- 
Ugion.  The  young  girl  hanging  over  her 
Ledger  or  New  York  Weekly,  poring  over  it 
night  and  day,  is  literally  good  for  nothing. 
She  thinks  of  nothing  but  dress,  no  matter 
where  the  money  comes  from.  She  must  be 
like  the  heroine  she  reads  about.  She  must 
languish  in  ease,  and  she  must  get  to  be 
dreamy  and  romantic.  And  hence,  when  she 
is  through  with  her  reading,  she  sits  in  the 
window  and  sighs  for  the  fate  of  some  crea- 
ture who  never  had  an  existence,  except  in 
the  bewildered  brain  of  the  dime-novel  writer. 
She  is  of  no  use  to  her  poor  mother.  Oh,  no  I 
If  she  is  asked  to  help  her  with  the  washing 
or  in  cleaning  up  the  house,  she  shrugs  her 
shoulders  and  longs  to  be  a  heroine,  like  the 
one  in  the  story  paper. 

WASH   THE  DISHES,    INDEED  I 

Sure,  Amanda  Fitzardle  did  not  do  that,  and 
indeed  she  is  not  going  to  spoil  her  white 
hands  I  Oh,  no  !  it  could  not  be  thought  of  1 
She  cannot  think  of  putting  the  tips  of  her 
delicate  fingers  in  greasy  water.  But  her 
mother — yes,  she  has  got  to  do  the  drudgery 
of  the  house  ;  she  must  sweep  up  and  scour 
and  scrub,  but  her  darling  daughter  must  be 
the  girl  of  the  period ;  all  she  has  to  do  is  to 
sob  and  sigh  over  her  stories  and  think  about 
the  heroes  of  the  weeklies.  Then,  when  she 
is  through  sobbing  and  sighing  and  smiling, 
as  the  case  may  be,  she  must  go  to  the  ball- 
room, or  the  theatre,  or  the  moonhght  excur- 


sions, so  as  to  be  a  genuine  heroine.  In  the 
meantime 

THE   POOB   FATHEB   AND   MOTHEE 

are  struggling  hard  to  support  this  novel- 
reading  young  lady.  Let  the  father  toil  as  he 
pleases,  let  the  mother  scrub  and  wash  and 
work  night  and  day — no  matter  how  the  poor 
Irish  parents  slave  themselves,  she,  the  fair 
daughter,  must  play  the  lady.  Such  is  the 
sad  result  of  reading  those  weekly  stc^ 
papers.  Do  not,  then,  let  them  into  your 
houses,  if  you  wish  your  sons  and  daughters 
to  grow  up  industrious  and  reUgious.  The 
girl  who  reads  them  is  a  torment  to  her  mother. 
If  this  young  lady  does  happen  to  earn  five 
dollars  a  week,  does  she  give  it  to  her  father  or 
mother  ?  Oh,  not  at  all — nothing  of  the  kind. 
She  gets  into  the  fashion ;  she  purchases  frills 
and  flounces,  and  all  the  interminable  little 
extras  that  go  to  make  up  a  lady's  toilet. 
There's  the  result  of  those  worthless  weeklies. 
Again,  let  me  repeat,  keep  them  from  your 
houses.  They  have  weakened  the  virtues  and 
destroyed  the  piety  of  more  young  men  and 
women  than  can  be  easily  imagined.  But  yet, 
children  must  have  something  to  read.  Well, 
then,  if  they  wish  for  reading  matter,  are 
there  not  plenty  of  good  Catholic  newspapers 
which  do  not  contain  all  the  silly  trash  to  be 
found  in  Harper's  or  the  Ledger.  But  some 
will  object,  and  say,  ' '  Father,  I  like  very 
weU  to  have  a  Catholic  paper  in  my  house, 
but 

I  CANNOT  AFFOBD  THE  EXPENSE." 

You  cannot  afford  the  expense,  and  you  will 
pay  ten  cents  for  an  anti-Catholic  paper  that 
never  has  any  good  word  about  our  religion, 
and  you  will  not  pay  five  cents,  half  the  price, 
for  a  paper  that  defends  Catholicity.  Shame 
on  you  !  Story  papers  and  others  of  that 
stamp  malign  the  Cathohc  Church,  while 
Catholic  papers  take  part  with  it.  Will  you 
then  contribute  to  support  our  enemies  or  our 
friends  ?  If  you  support  anti-Catholic  period- 
icals you  supi^ort  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  you  support  Cathohc  pe- 
riodicals, you  sixpport  those  who  defend  the 
principles  of  the  Church  against  the  attacks 
of  Free  Masons,  infidels,  and  the  whole  host  of 
sinners  arrayed  against  us.  Take  sides,  then, 
and  choose  for  yourselves,  and  let  your  choice 
be  on  the  side  of  the  religion  of  your  fathers, 
by  your  preferring  Catholic  to  anti-Catho- 
lic journals.  The  anti-Cathohc  journal 
costs  five  dollars  a  year,  and  the  Catho- 
lic journal  does  not  cost  more  than  three 
dollars  a  year,  so  tliat  as  far  as  expense  is  con- 
cerned, the  latter  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two. 
When  you  have  the  Catholic  jouriiul  in  the 
Louse,  vuu  have  useful  as  well  as  eutertainin^r 
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reading  for  your  children.  You  have  stories, 
too,  of  a  moral  tendency,  where  you  will  find 
food  for  pious  thought.  You  also  get  in- 
structed in  your  religion,  and  yon  are  able  to 
defend  your  faith,  for  you  can  find  answers 
to  objections  in  Catholic  journals. 

THE   OATHOIilO  PRESS   IS   A  POWER    FOB    OATHO- 
LIOITT, 

and  every  Catholic  worthy  of  the  name  should 
support  it.  It  defends  our  religion  against 
the  attacks  of  infidelity,  and  by  sustaining  it, 
we  to  a  certain  extent  sustain  our  religion. 
Therefore  get  a  Catholic  paper  into  your  house 
every  week,  and  your  sons  and  daughters,  by 
perusing  it,  will  become  better  citizens  and 
better  Catholics.  If  you  do  not  give  your 
children  good  reading,  they  will  get  bad  read- 
ing for  themselves ;  so  it  remains  with  you, 
fathers  and  mothers,  to  let  them  receive  good, 
sound  ideas  of  their  religion  by  means  of  Cath- 
olic newspapers.  The  Protestant  papers  are 
against  it,  and  are  supported  by  Free  Masons 
and  all  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Therefore, 
do  not  support  them,  because  by  doing  so  you 
inflict  injury  on  your  religion. 

THE   PAPER  FATHER   DAMEN   RECOMMENDS. 

As  a  Catholic  weekly  journal  I  recommend 
to  you  The  Catholio  Kevtew,  to  be  sub- 
scribed for  at  11  Barclay  street.  New  York,  or 
65  Court  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  is  one  of 
the  laery  best  of  CatTwUc  papers  in  the  country, 
and  as  far  as  my  limited  knowledge  goes,  in 
the  world.  This  is  not  my  opinion  alone,  but 
also  that  of  several  learned  clergymen  and 
bishops,  with  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the 
subject.  It  is  edited  in  a  masterly  and  thor- 
oughly Catholic  manner.  It  is  full  of  inter- 
esting news  of  the  whole  Catholic  world  and 
of  every  usefiil  knowledge.  One  who  regu- 
larly reads  The  Catholic  Review  every  week 
will  lay  up  in  his  miud  a  store  of  useful  in- 
formation, and  his  conversation  will  become 
as  interesting  as  the  journal  he  reads. 

CHRISTIAN   parents, 

take  my  advice  and  become  subscribers  of 
The  Catholic  Review  ;  if  you  take  it  only 
for  three  months  you  will  never  give  it  up 
again,  you  will  rather  forego  many  luxuries 
than  give  up  this  reaUy  Catholic  journal. 
You  will  also  perceive  in  your  sons  and 
daughters  a  change  in  their  way  of  thinking, 
speaking  and  acting,  when  once  The  Catho- 
lic Review  has  taken  the  place  of  your  danger- 
ous and  demoralizing  weeklies  of  New  York, 
which  favor  the  sensual  appetites  of  youth, 
and  fill  their  minds  with  dangerous  and  er- 
roneous ideas.  There  are  other  good  Catholic 
papers  in  the  country,  very  useful,  and  others 
>—  — "  ^— — ^- 


again  pretending  to  be  Catholic  and  Irish, 
but  dangerous,  which  are  first  national  and 
only  secondarily  Catholic,  which  means 
country  first  and  the  Catholic  religion  second, 
that  is,  nationality  above  God  and  the  true 
faith.     These  I  consider 

PAGAN  PAPERS. 

This  is  what  Bismarck  is  aiming  at,  namely, 
bend  first  the  knee  to  the  empire,  and  then  to 
God ,-  but  to  God  only  as  far  as  the  empire 
allows  you.  Thus  perverting  the  solemn  in- 
struction of  Jesus  Christ,  give  to  C^sar  the 
things  that  belong  to  Caesar,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  belong  to  God.  But  Bismarck 
and  the  more  dangerous  papers  say,  give  to 
C£esar  the  things  that  belong  to  God,  and  to 
God  only  the  things  that  Caesar  allows  you  to 
give  Him. 

WHAT   WE  ARE  MEAPINQ. 

A  New  York  judge  says  that  this  city  has 
twenty-five  sensational  story  papers,  with  a 
circulation  of  375,000,  not  including  the  dime 
novels,  cheap  song  books  and  the  like.  The 
hero  of  these  book^  is  a  man  who  always  goes 
armed,  swears  like  a  pirate  and  uses  his  pis- 
tol or  dirk  on  the  least  provocation.  And 
New  York  is  reaping  what  she  has  sown. 

That  extract,  brief  and  incomplete  as  it  is 
in  its  record  of  the  evils  of  the  popular  liter- 
ature of  the  day,  contains  the  raison  d'etre 
of  The  iLLtrsTRATED  Catholic  American. 
There  is  no  necessary  reason  why  juvenile 
or  f  amUy  reading  should  deal  with  the  horrors 
of  crime  and  of  the  violent  passions,  to  be 
delightful  and  pleasant,  as,we  shall  be  able  to 
show. 

ARCHBISHOP    CORRiaAIPS    AD. 
VIVE. 


Archbishop  Corrigan,  in  a  published  letter 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  The  Catholic  Re- 
view, to  recommend  that  paper,  and  the 
cheap  books  of  The  Vatican  Library  Series, 
calls  attention  to  the  deplorable  numerical 
inferiority  of  Catholic  publications  in  the 
United  States. 

"  In  looking  through  a  newspaper  direct- 
ory, the  other  day,"  he  writes,  "I  noticed 
that  at  the  date  of  its  publication  (1873)  the 
number  of  Catholic  papers  and  periodicals  of 
all  kinds  issued  in  the  United  States  was  less 
than  forty ;  that  there  were  forty-six  organs  of 
secret  societies  alone ;  that  denominational 
journals  exceeded  ours  almost  as  ten  to  one  ; 
that  our  religious  papers  stood  to  the  secular 
press  as  one  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

' '  The  disproportion  between  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  cheap  publications  is  perhaps 
greater  still,  and  more  deplorable. 

"In  the  light  of  such  facts  as  these,  it  is 
very  easy  to  understand  why  the  late  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff,  of  holy  memory,  insisted  so 
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much   on  the  mission  and  '  the  apostolate 

OF    THE   CATHOLIC   PEESS.'         TTlC    duty    of   CO- 

operation  lies  on  us  all.'''' 

This  duty,  which  the  Archbishop  declares 
rests  on  us  all,  becomes  still  more  apparent, 
when  we  reflect  how  it  is  neglected  by  Catho- 
lics, and  how  Protestants,  on  the  contrary, 
lavish  fortunes  in  sustaining  even  the  most 
worthless  of  their  publications.  We  know  of 
one  manufacturer  who  gave  to  two  papers, 
$150,000 ;  more  than  has  been  given  to  all 
our  Catholic  works  combined.  The  Metho- 
dists alone  circulate  weekly  more  than  one 
million  eight  hundred  and  thirty  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  forty  copies  of  periodical 
publications,  not  to  speak  of  books. 


The  piiblishers  of  The  Vatican  Library 
series  of  cheap  Catholic  books,  desire  eligible 
agents  in  every  parish  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, and  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Ap- 
ply to  P.  V.  HiOKEY,  New  York. 


FATHEB   TOM  BURKE'S  OPINION. 


Father  Thomas  N.  Biirke,  O.  P.,  the  illus- 
trious Irish  Dominican,  in  his  famous  lec- 
ture in  Brooklyn  on  ' '  Our  Catholic  Young 
Men,"  said : 

' '  Young  citizens  of  America,  if  you  wish 
to  keej}  pace  you  must  feed  your  intelligence 
with  every  kind  of  knowledge.  If  you  wish 
to  keep  up  in  this  gigantic  race  of  intellect  in 
America,  you  must  become  clever,  learned 
men,  as  far  as  your  means  will  permit ;  and 
you  must  drink,  as  deeply  as  you  can,  at  the 
unpolluted  fountains  of  science  and  knowl- 
edge. If  you  do  this,  I  promise  y®u  that  the 
historian  of  the  immediate  future  will  write 
down  the  names  of  Catholic  youth — names, 
perhaps,  savoring  of  the  old  green  land  of 
Ireland — side  by  side  with  the  names  that  are 
foremost  to-day  among  the  statesmen,  war- 
riors and  journalists  of  America.  And  this  is 
certainly  the  issue  to  which  we  are  growing  ; 
and  I  am  proud  to  see  it. 

' '  I  am  proud  to  see  amongst  the  intel- 
lectual elTorts  of  America,  Catholics  are  not 
belund  hand,  that  we  have  o  or  monthlies,  our 
weekly  papers,  equal  to  any  that  the  land 
produces  for  purity  of  style,  for  energy  in 
working  up  their  laaterials,  and  for  high  tone 
and  purpose.  If  I  wanted  to  instance  this,  I 
have  only  to  point  to  that  Catholic  paper 
which  has  so  lately  begun  amongst  you,  and 
which  has  certainly  been  to  me  a  source  of  ad- 
miration and  joy  since  its  first  number  ap- 
peared. I  allude  to  The  Catholic  Review. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  young  Catholic  gentle- 
,,iuii ;  and  it  is  an  illustration  of  all  that  I  am 
.s.iyiug  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  pace  with 
our  age  in  this  great  intellectual  race  which  is 
going  on. " 

When  Father  Tom  Burke,  O.  P. ,  returned 
to  Ireland  and  was  anxious  to  keep  abreast  in 


knowledge  of  the  Catholic  movement  in 
America,  he  ordered  The  Catholic  Kevtew 
to  be  sent  to  him.  In  ordering  it  he  used  the 
following  notable  words,  which  wiU  be  ap- 
preciated by  every  Catholic  interested  in  the 
Catholic  press  of  America  : 

"Of  all  that  I  saw  in  America,  nothing 
surprised  and  gratified  me  more  than  the 
position  of  the  Catholic  press.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  I  feel  towards  The  Catholic 
Review,  and  how  proud  I  was  to  see  thai 
publication,  which  I  left  in  its  infancy, 
already  in  the  front  rank  of  Catholic  litera- 
ture^. 

the  catholic  journalists  of  ameeioa 
have  a  great  work  to  do,  and  a  heavy  re« 
sponsibility  imposed  on  them ;  but  they  have 
also  exceijtional  advantages  over  all  their 
brethren  in  other  lands.  A  wider  field,  a 
large-minded,  intelligent  and  vmprejudiced 
audience,  questions  clearly  defined  and  unen- 
cumbered by  any  side  issue  of  national 
prejudice  and  traditions,  and  above  all  a 
greater  freedom,  for,  men  may  say  what  they 
will,  CathoUc  truth  is  a  hardy  plant,  which 
loves  the  atmosphere  of  liberty  and  thrives  in 
it.  The  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church  have 
also  turned  out  in  the  long  run  to  be  also  the 
enemies  of  popular  freedom,  the  Bismarcks, 
the  Fouches,  the  Cavours,  and  others  nearer 
home,  expelling  the  Jesuits  to-day,  and  gag- 
ging and  fettering  the  press  to-morrow.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  America  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
tolerate  that  unmitgated  nuisance,  a  '  minister 
of  public  instruction.' " 

To  the  close  of  his  life.  Father  Burke  was  a 
reader  and  friend  of  The  Catholic  Review, 
and  it  was  noticed  by  visitors  at  his  funeral, 
that  it  was  the  only  pajjer  visible  in  the  lib- 
rary of  his  monastery  at  Tallaght. 

"CATHOLICS  AND  THE  EVIL  PRESS." 


A    Sermon    Preached   at  St.  John's   Chapel^ 

Brooklyn,  by  Rev.  James  Donohoe,  of 

the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 


"  If  any  man  have  not  care  of  his  own,  and 
especially  those  of  hia  house,  ho  Lath  denied  th« 
faith,  he  Js  worse  than  an  infidel." — St.  Paul, 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  v.  8. 

Dear  Friends: — The  duties  of  a  householder 
are  many,  and  of  strict  obligation ;  so  strict 
that  St.  Paul  considers  one  who  neglects  them 
worse  than  an  infidel.  I  wiU  only  direct 
your  attention  this  morning  to  one  of  these 
duties — the  duty  of  averting  the  danger  aris- 
ing to  your  children  from  the  reading  of  bad 
literature.  There  are  many  easy-going,  good- 
natured  parents  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  danger.  There  are  few  even 
of  tho  observant  ones  aware  of  its  alarming 
extent. 

IF   YOU   EXAMINE  A  FEW    POPULAR   NEWS-STANDS 

you  may  get  some  idea  of  the  danger  that 
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Catholics  have  to  apprehend  from  the  print- 
ing press. 

Here  are  displayed  the  daily  papers,  all  in- 
imical to  the  Catholic  Church.  Some  few 
are  not  openly  hostile,  but  their  open  hostil- 
ity would  be  far  less  disgusting,  and  per- 
haps less  dangerous,  than  their  cheap  patron- 
age of  our  holy  religion.  Here  are  the  week- 
ly papers  with  their  blood-curdling  stories  and 
their  vulgar  pictures  enticing  our  yoiith  to 
immorality.  Here  are  the  denominational 
papers,  with  their  hits  here  and  there  at  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  our  ' '  ignorance  "  and 
"superstition."  Here,  too,  are  the  monthly 
'  magazines,  very  innocent-looking  in  their  blue 
and  yellow  covers,  but  almost  every  one  of 
them  sneering  at  the  Bible  and  revealed  re- 
ligion. Here,  too,  are  i:)lenty  of  cheap,  at- 
tractively bound  novels,  which  can  be  read 
by  the  young  only  at  the  expense  of  their 
faith  or  morality. 

THEBE  AEE  THOUSANDS   OF   THOSE  NEWS-STANDS 

in  every  large  city  in  the  United  States, 
Every  little  town  and  hamlet  has  more  than 
enough  of  them.  I  cannot  give  you  exact 
American  statistics.  I  know,  however,  that 
an  English  statistician  sets  down  the  number 
of  absolutely  vicious  prints  circulated  yearly 
in  Great  Britian  at  eleven  millions.  The 
number  of  American  prints  of  this  kind  is 
certainly  not  smaller,  and  their  quality  is  un- 
questionably much  worse.  A  Government 
agent  some  years  ago  stated  in  his  report  that 
some  of  the  children's  papers  published  in 
New  York  were  a  blot  on  civilization.  In  one 
publishing  house  alone  fo\ir  tons  of  impure 
books  were  seized  and  condemned.  Now,  if 
you  add  to  this  openly  immoral  literature, 
which  a  not  over-scrupulous  government  felt 
bound  to  suppress, 

ANOTHEK   LITEEATUBE   OF   THE    "  PENNY   DEEAD- 
FUIi"   KIND, 

giving  false  notions  of  life  and  of  love,  a  de- 
nominational literature,  with  a  weekly  circu- 
lation of  millions,  and  attacking  our  religion 
in  story  and  paragraph ;  a  daily  press,  with 
its  tremendous  power  for  evil;  a  secret  so- 
ciety literature,  the  nrunber  of  its  publica- 
tions exceeding  ours ;  and  add  to  all  this  an 
infidel  literature,  hostile  to  aU  existing  forms 
of  religion,  but  to  ours  in  particular,  and  then 
perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  printing  press. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts  and  figures  I  do 
not  think  any  resonable  person  will  say  that  I 
allude  to  an  imaginary  evil. 

IF     SMALIi-POX     WEBE     DISPENSED      FBOM      THE 

NEWS-STAND 

as  frequently  as  the  putrid  productions  of 
immoral  writers  ;  if  it  were  showered  through 


the  mail  and  scattered  through  the  express. 
pushed  under  our  doors  and  through  our  win- 
dows, into  our  homes,  into  the  bosom  of  our 
families  as  frequently  as  impure  and  anti- 
Christian  literature,  our  ships  would  be  quar- 
antined in  foreign  ports.  The  disease  would 
be  pronounced  epidemic. 

It  cannot  be  said  in  extenuation  that  the 
patrons  of  the  news-stands  are  not  Catholics 
Just  observe  those  who  do  patronize  the 
news-stands,  and  you  will  find  out  that  in  the 
large  cities  the  great  majority  are  Catholics. 
Just 

OBSEBVE    THAT     YOXJNG    GIBL   KETUBNING  FBOM 
WOBK, 

who  purchases  a  iDicture-paper  the  reverse  of 
modesty.  Notice  how  deeply  she  is  absorbed 
in  that  vulgar  story,  whose  every  line  is  the 
death-knell  of  innocence.  Inquire  if  she  be  a 
Catholic  axj.d  you  will  find  out  that  she  ought 
to  be.  Talk  to  her  and  you  will  find  that  her 
mind,  fed  on  the  swill  of  "  Ten-Cent  Awfuls," 
is  not  worthy  to  be  considered  the  product  of 
any  religion. 

OBSEBVE  THAT  BOW  OF  YOUNG  MEN 

waiting  to  be  served  with  their  favorite  story- 
paper.  FoUow  them  up  on  Sunday.  Most 
of  them  are  Catholics,  at  least  in  name,  but 
on  Sunday  you  wiU  see  them  standing  aroimd 
the  street  corner  unmindful  of  their  obligation 
to  hear  Mass.  You  wUl  hear  them  saying,  ' '  I 
don't  believe  this  and  I  don't  believe  that ! 
The  Church  should  not  order  this  and  it 
should  not  forbid  that!"  They  don't  know 
the  A  B  C  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  they 
are  ready  to  criticise  everything  the  Church 
does.  Led  into  sin  by  immoral  reading,  they 
deny  the  faith  in  order  to  stifle  their  remorse 
of  conscience.  It  matters  little  whether  they 
have  formally  renounced  the  faith  or  not. 
They  do  not  go  to  Mass  on  Sundays  or  holy- 
days.  They  do  not  approach  the  sacraments.  A 
miserable  percentage  of  them,  may  come  back 
on  their  death  beds.  The  rest  are  lost.  There 
are  other  causes  for  this  deplorable  state  of 
things,  but  the  most  fertUe  and  obvious  one 
is  bad  literature. 

OP    AT.T,   BAD   AND  DANGEBOUS   LITEBATUBE 

the  novel,  the  romance,  the  work  of  fiction, 
whether  in  volume  or  serial  column,  stands 
out  as  the  unapproachable  chief.  It  ruins  in- 
telligence and  corrupts  the  heart.  The 
nourishment,  the  food  of  the  intellect  is 
science,  truth,  reality.  Gather  together  aU 
the  novels  In  aU  the  homes  and  libraries 
throughout  the  land,  foreign,  domestic  and 
reprints,  and  in  all  that  pUe  you  will  hardly 
find  a  grain  of  science  or  an  atom  of  truth. 
They  offer  the  intellect  nothing  but  lies,  er- 
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rors,  shadows ;  reality  never.  They  make  the 
judgment  false  by  substituting  for  the  real 
world  a  world  of  fiction.  They  exalt  the 
imagination  at  the  expense  of  the  reasoning 
faculty.  An  intelligence  constantly  fed  on 
impassioned  exaggerations  becomes  utterly 
unfitted  to  deal  with  facts  or.  to  arrive  at  ex- 
act conclusions.  How  many  habitual  novel 
readers  are  there  capable  of  one  solid,  pro- 
found thought  ? 

You  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  specious 
pretext  that  you  read  works  of  fiction  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  their  style.  Poison  is 
poison  even  though  it  be  offered  in  a  golden 
cup.  If  you  like  fine  literature,  then  read, 
read  day  and  night,  but  read  good  and  useful 
works  that  will  ornament  your  intellect,  en- 
rich your  memory  and  form  your  heart. 
There  are  masterpieces  in  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, history,  in  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge, far  more  than  you  will  ever  find  time  to 
read  in  your  lifetime.     Read  these. 

The  romance  is  a  source  of  corruption  for 
the  heart.  The  heart  seizes  the  object  pre- 
sented to  it  in  an  unattractive  manner. 

THE    MODEEN    NOVEL   EXULTS   IN     THE     TBIUMPH 
OF   VICE. 

Crime  is  treated  as  a  very  pardonable  weak- 
ness ;  conscience  as  a  mere  instinct  and  of  no 
greater  importance  than  other  instincts ; 
bonds  the  most  sacred  as  the  tyranny  of  so- 
ciety ;  libertines  are  transformed  into  heroes  ; 
children  are  always  persecuted  ;  parents  al- 
ways hard-hearted.  On  one  page  the  com- 
plicated plot  teaches  how  to  deceive.  An- 
other page  holds  up  for  your  admiration  the 
hero  or  heroine  who  lives  for  vengeance. 
Envy,  jealousy,  cruelty  are  artistically  set 
forth,  and  sensuality  holds  the  place  of  honor, 
reigns  as  a  queen  over  all  the  other  passions, 
and  the  fact  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
work;  and  all  this,  mind  you,  is  mixed  up 
with  grand  maxims  and  fine  sayings,  so  that 
the  young  and  inexperienced  reader  is  led  to 
believe  that  the  novelist  is  a  great  teacher  of 
morality.  How  can  young  people  read  such 
works  without  being  corrupted  at  heart  ? 

OF  ALL  SAD  8IOHT8 

the  saddest  is  to  see  a  young  girl,  convent- 
bred  and  pure,  commence  the  indiscriminate 
reading  of  ficti(jn.  She  was  an  angel  of  piety, 
the  joy  and  delight  of  her  family,  the  con- 
stant companion  of  her  mother,  recollected  at 
prayer,  a  model  of  candor  and  modesty,  a 
frequent  partaker  of  the  Bread  of  Angels.  In 
an  evil  hour  chance  or  a  perfidious  compan- 
ion placed  a  sensatiomil  story  in  lier  hands. 
She  read  it,  and  then  another  and  another. 
Her  tender  piety  is  worn  off  by  degrees.  A 
love  of  luxury,  a  desire  to  please,  a  taste  for 


the  pleasures  of  the  world,  a  religious  apathy 
takes  possession  of  her  heart.  She  ceases  to 
love  parents  and  her  family,  because  in  com- 
parison with  her  imaginary  heroes  they  are 
very  common-place  people.  The  fountains 
of  charity  for  the  poor  are  dried  up  in  her 
heart.  Having  wasted  all  her  sensibility  on 
the  phantoms  rising  out  of  the  impassioned 
page,  she  is  unmoved  by  the  real  sufferings 
around  her.  Her  parents  cannot  understand 
her.  At  one  time  she  is  filled  with  transports 
of  enthusiasm,  and  all  of  a  sudden  becomes 
sad,  gloomy,  melanchohc.  In  one  word,  she 
is  spoiled  for  the  family,  society,  religion, 
heaven. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  in  no  way  overstated  ; 
I  think  you  will  notice  that  I  have  been  care- 
ful not  to  overstate  the  evil  effects  of  bad  lit- 
erature, and  now  I  come  to  the  remedy. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEMEDY  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  great 
blessing,  as  things  stand,  if  many  of  our  chil- 
dren were  never  taught  how  to  read.  But 
to  propose  that  our  children  in  future  should 
not  be  taught  how  to  read  would  be  as  wrong 
and  as  opposite  to  the  mind  of  the  Church  as 
to  propose  that  we  should  tear  out  their  eyes. 
Did  not  Pope  Leo  X.  say  that 

THE    AET    OF   PEINTING  WAS    INVENTED    FOB  THE 
GLORY  OF  GOD, 

for  the  propagation  of  our  holy  faith  and  the 
advancement  of  knowledge?  Our  children 
must  not  only  be  taught  how  to  read,  but  we 
must  make  them  equal — and  anybody  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  our  Catholic  schools 
knows  that  we  are  trying  to  make  them  su- 
perior— to  all  others  in  every  department  of 
useful  knowledge.  Once  they  have  learned 
to  read,  they  will  read,  and  read  and  read, 
and  here  the  parent's  strict  duty  commences, 
a  duty  which,  if  he  neglects,  he  hath  denied 
the  faith.     He  is  worse  than  an  infidel. 

WE   LIVE   IN    AN    AGE   OF  BEADING,  OF  PBINTINO 
AND  PIOTUBE  MAKING. 

To-day  the  infant's  cries  are  hushed  with 
picture  leaves,  and  the  village  boy  and  the 
village  girl  shed  their  first  bitter  tears  over 
some  story  that  goes  to  form  their  character 
for  life  and  shape  their  destiny  for  eternity. 
Oh  parents,  remember,  forget  it  not,  thiit  if 
you  allow  them  to  read  anything  that  will 
make  shipwreck  of  their  innocence  you  will 
have  to  answer  God  for  those  souls  redeemed 
by  his  precious  blood.  Forbid  them  to  read 
anything  whatever  except  what  you  know  to 
bo  harmless. 

IF  YOU  FIND  A  TEABHY  PEBIODICAL 

in  the  hands  of  your  child,  you  have  far  more 
reason  to  be  alarmed  than  if  you  found  Imn 
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conversing  with  one  smitten  with  a  contagious 
disease.  You  miist  use  the  full  force  of  your 
parental  authority  to  prevent  this,  and  if  you 
do  not,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  you  have 
practically  lost  the  faith. 

You  must  not  stop  here.  Once  you  have 
taught  your  child  how  to  read  you  have  placed 
in  his  hands  a  great  power  for  good  or  evil. 
If  you  want  it  exercised  for  good  you  must 

SUPPLY  HIM  WITH  CATHOLIC  LITEEATTIRE. 

This  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  craving  which 
the  power  of  reading  creates.  It  is  necessary 
as  an  antidote  to  the  miasma  which  bad  litera- 
ture has  everywhere  diffused.  Supply  him 
with  Catholic  literature  and  in  a  short  time 
his  taste  will  be  so  formed  that  the  impTire 
literature  will  disgust  him.  Give  him  Catho- 
lic books  that  will  expound  and  defend  his 
faith.  Give  him  CathoUc  papers  that  will  de- 
fend his  faith  from  current  attacks  made 
upon  it. 

GIVE  HIM  CATHOLIC  STOET  PAPERS 

that  will  train  his  imagination  to  love  what  is 
chaste,  and  you  are  developiog  the  highest 
product  of  civilization,  an  intelligent  Catho- 
lic, the  inferior  of  none  in  useful  knowledge, 
the  peer  of  all  in  virtue,  the  fearless  defender 
and  propagator  of  his  rehgion.     Now 

LET   ME    ANSWER   AN    OBJECTION. 

which  some  of  you  may  be  formulating  in 
your  own  minds.  We  have  not  enough  good 
CathoUc  papers  and  publications.  The  best 
CathoUc  talent  gravitates  towards  non- Cath- 
oUc Uterature.  Quite  true,  we  have  not 
enough.  Archbishop  Corrigan  some  few  years 
ago  calculated  that  the  denominational  papers 
were  to  ours  as  ten  to  one,  and  that  our 
reUgious  papers  stood  to  the  secular  press  as 
one  to  one  hundred  and  eighty -five.  How  is 
tbia  to  be  remedied  ?  The  remedy  depends 
on  a  simple  law  of  trade,  with  which  you  are 
very  well  acquainted.  The  demand  will  pro- 
duce the  supply.  Let  every  CathoUc  family 
have  all  the  CathoUc  reading  they  can  afford, 
or  even  one  good  CathoUc  paper,  and  in  a 
short  time  our  CathoUc  papers  and  publica- 
tions will  be  multipUed  tenfold,  and  wiU  ab- 
sorb to  themselves  the  CathoUc  talent  that 
has  drifted  into  other  channels.  If  you  wish 
me  to  recommend  to  you  some  good  Catholic 
paper  I  wiU  do  so  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
responsibiUty  involved  in  such  a  recommen- 
dation.  I  have  ample  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  relative  merits  of  CathoUc  papers. 

I  HEABTILT  RECOMMEND  TO  TOXT  ' '  THE  CATHOLIC 
REVIEW," 

as  coming  nearer  to  my  ideal  of  what  a  Cath- 
oUc paper  ought  to  be  than  any  other  in  the 
English  language. 


TWO  GREAT  PRELATES. 


Wliat  Archbishop  "Williams,  of  Boston,  and 

Archbishop  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  wrote 

in  Praise  of  "The  Catholic  Review." 

During  the  past  summer  we  have  been  ex- 
tending our  circulation  in  some  of  the  adja- 
cent ecclesiastical  provinces.  To  aid  us  in 
this  good  work,  their  chief  Bishops  have  given 
The  Catholic  Review  warm  conmiendation 
to  their  people.  Our  readers  in  general  will 
take  an  interest  in  reading  them,  as  they  come 
from  prelates  who  were  subscribers  to  Thb 
Catholic  'Revtev,' from  its  first  issue: 

FROM   THE   archbishop   OF    PTTTT.An-F.T.PHrTA, 

Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  ") 
Cathedral,  Logan  Square,      >■ 
Philadelphia,  April  9.     ) 
"We  have  read,  with  pleasure,  The  Catho- 
lic Review  since  it  first  appeared.     Its  news 
is  fresh  and  reliable,  its  spirit  has  always  been 
conservative,  its  selections  are  judicious  and 
interesting,  and  it  has  earned  for  itself  the 
position  of  a  first-class  CathoUc  journal. 
-f  James  F.  Wood, 

Abp.  Philada. 

The  other  is  from  the  venerated  Archbishop 
of  Boston  • 

Boston,  May  7,  1883. 
I  recommend  to  the  CathoUcs  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Boston,  The  Catholic  Review.    They 
will  find  it  interesting,  instructive  and  trust- 
worthy. -)-Jno.  J.  Williams. 

Archbishop  of  Boston. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  OHIO. 


View^s  of  Archbishop  Elder,  Bishop  Gilmoiur 
and  other  Bishops  of  the  West. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Provincial  Council  of 
Cincinnati,  besides  condemning  bad  papers, 
more  especiaUy  those,  which,  while  pretend- 
ing to  be  Catholic,  are  engaged  in  the  dis- 
honorable work  of  anti-CathoUcs — teaching 
false  principles,  or  bringing  into  disgrace  the 
bishops  and  priests — are  very  emphatic  in 
their  urging  on  the  faithful  the  necessity  of 
using,  and,  thereby,  of  f osteruig  and  strength- 
ening, the  CathoUc  press.  The  Fathers  say  : 
' '  With  the  power  of  the  press  we  are  all  f  ami- 
Uar.  With  the  growth  of  CathoUcity,  and 
the  steadily  increasing  numbers  and  influence 
of  CathoUcs,  there  is  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  influence  of  Catho. 
Uc  papers.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it 
mitst  be  admitted  that,  so  far,  t?ie  Catholic 
body  has  not  grasped  the  value  of  a  'vigorous 
and  well  suppo7-ted  press.  There  is  no  more 
valuable  aid  to  the  pulpit  than  a  well  con- 
ducted paper.  We,  therefore,  most  earnestly 
commend  pastors  to  press  this  matter  of  the 
value  of  the  press  most  earnestly  before  their 
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people,  and  urge  etery  Catholic  family  in 
their  respective  congregations  to  subscribe  for  a. 
good  Catholic  newspaper.  Let  there  be  also 
libraries  established,  so  that  the  j'oung  of 
each  congregation  can  have  ready  access  to 
useful  and  healthy  reading.  Let  there  be  also 
libraries  for  the  children  attending  the  Sun- 
day Catechism  Classes,  and,  where  possible, 
a  hberal  distribution  of  Sunday-School 
papers  among  the  children.  No  money  can 
be  better  spent  than  in  providing  the  child  with 
Jiealthy  and  pleasing  reading.^'' 

Shortly  after  the  Council  of  Cincinnati, 
Archbishop  Elder  wrote  as  follows  :  "I  find 
The  Catholic  Review  particularly  interest- 
ing, and  vigorous  in  its  editorials  ;  without 
any  of  that  bitterness  against  .  other  Catholic 
publications  which  sometimes  'disfigures  our 
papers,  to  the  disedification  of  the  people  and 
to  the  weakening  of  our  comm/m  strength 
against  the  enemies  of  religion.  My  special 
reason  for  desiring  the  back  volumes  is  the 
number  and  the  judicious  selection  you  give 
of  official  documents  and  other  papers  worthy 
of  preservation." 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE. 


"jBully  Books,  and  what  They  are  Doing  for 
Our  Children. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Catholic  Review : 

A  clerical  friend  of  mine  in  one  of  the  su- 
burban towns  of  Boston,  Mass,  tells  me  that 
as  he  was  the  other  day  walking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  neighboring  public  school,  he  over- 
took an  Irish  Catholic  boy  eight  or  ten  years 
old,  a  son  of  one  of  his  parishioners,  on  his 
way  to  school,  and  noticing  that  he  was  some 
five  or  ten  minutes  behind  tune,  he  asked  him 
how  it  happened  that  he  was  late  that  morn- 
ing. The  boy  replied  that  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  reading  a  very  interesting  book  and 
had  forgotten  himself.  ' '  Did  you  get  the 
book  out  of  our  library  V"  asked  Father  M. 
"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  got  it  out  of  the 
pubhc  library. "  ' '  And  what  kind  of  a  book 
was  it?"  "  Oh,  it  wiis  a  bully  book,"  said  the 
little  fellow,  and  looking  up  into  the  face  of 
the  priest,  with  a  quizzical  smile,  added : 
"It  is  all  about  priests  and  nuns,  and  don't 
it  give  'm  fits."  I  chd  not  learn  the  upshot  of 
the  matter;  I  thought  this  simple  story 
enough  to  "  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a 
tale."  I  know  of  another  suburban 
town  where  the  Catholic  children  have 
for  years  had  free  access  to  the  public 
library,  not  having  any  of  their  own,  and 
where  a  friend  of  mine,  seeing  a  Catholic 
child   with   a   book   in   her    band,    •'  Father 


Clement;  a  Roman  Catholic  Story,"  suppos- 
ing, of  course,  it  was  a  Cathohc  book,  and 
wondering  at  the  liberality  of  a  country  town 
in  New  England  that  woidd  supply  its  Catho- 
lic readers  with  Catholic  books,  had  the 
curiosity  to  glance  through  it,  and  found  that 
it  was  a  thoroughly  anti-Catholic  book,  very 
plausibly  written  to  discredit  the  Church  and 
exalt  Protestantism.  I  coidd  scarcely  believe 
that  our  Protestant  friends,  at  least  the  more 
intelligent  and  upright  portion  of  them,  would 
be  guilty  of,  or  even  tolerate,  such  insidious 
means  for  undermining  the  faith  of  our  chil- 
dren. But  such  instances  as  these  serve  to 
show  us  the  great  importance  of  having  oui* 
own  libraries  with  every  variety  of  sound  and 
healthful  literature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
being  watchful  of  our  public  Ubraries.  Timeo 
Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  Which,  being  liter- 
ally translated,  means :  I  am  afraid  of  our 
Protestant  friends,  even  when  they  offer  us 
books  that  seem  to  be  CathoUc.  H. 


DRY  READING"— 18  ITf 


Ordinarily  young  readers  think  nothing  can 
be  more  dry  and  uninteresting  than  a  Cate- 
chism ! 

Well,  that  is  a  mistake,  although  not  an 
unnatural  one,  remembering  how  dry  and  un- 
interesting dull  teachers  can  make  it. 

But  in  the  hands  of  a  well-informed  teacher 
the  CatccLism  can  be  made  the  text  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  or  attractive  in  religions 
literature,  and  that  literature  is  without  doubt 
unparalleled  iu  beauty.  No  one  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  beauty  of  the  masterjjieces  of 
Catholic  thought  that  created  our  Cathedrals 
or  adorn  their  walls  or  fill  their  windows. 
The  very  same  genius  has  been  spent  in  ex- 
plaining the  Catechism. 

Does  any  one  doubt  the  marvellous  attrac- 
tion of  the  eloquence  of  Father  Tom  Burke  ? 
yet  his  most  brilliant  aj)  peals  to  human 
thought  were  simply  i\n  expansion  and  elucida- 
tion of  the  Catechism. 

The  Catechism  is  indeed  a  skeleton,  but  it 
can  be  filled  out  \\ith  living  form  and  illu- 
minated with  spirit  in  the  hands  of  a  devoted 
and  well-instructed  teacher. 

Are  you  anxious  to  learn  more  of  j-our  re- 
ligion than  you  learned  when  y<^u  committed 
to  memory — perhaps  half  a  century  ago — the 
"questions  and  answers"  of  Butlkb  ?  If 
you  are,  we  recommend  you  to  procure 
"  Power's  Catechism  "  in  three  volumes.  It 
is  a  splendid  book,  recommended  by  the 
Irish  archbishops  and  bishops. 

It  will  cost  something  to  miport,  and  may 
V)o  out  of  the  reach  of  a  poor  man's  pocket. 


NOTES  ON  CATHOLIC  READING. 


On  his  account  the  publishers  of  The  Vat- 
ican ihrivry  have  reproduced  it  in  the  "  Holy 
FamUy  "  for  1883-84.  In  this  form  it  can  be 
purchased  in  monthly  installments,  costing 
only  ten  cents,  or  one  dollar  yearly. 

Whoever  provides  himself  with  this  maga- 
zine will  not  find  the  Catechism  dry.  He 
■will  see  that  it  is  reaUy  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  studies.  If  he  masters  it  he  will 
be  able  to  hold  his  own  against  all  the  ordi- 
nary critics  of  the  Catholic  rehgion,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  explain,  in  his  workshop  or  at 
home,  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

^"  The  Holy  Family  is  now  drawing  to 
the  close  of  its  third  year.  The  fijst  year 
explained  the  glory  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
through  Her  Saints  and  Festivals.  The 
second  year,  through  the  sainted  Mgr. 
Segtje's  "Popular  Instructions,"  familiarized 
its  readers  with  many  Catholic  questions  of 
interest.  Now,  iu  its  third  and  fourth  year, 
it  gives  a  systematic  course  of  Catholic 
Theology  for  the  People. 

BISHOP  HENDBICKEN. 


Bishop  Hendricken,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
writes :  "I  hope  The  Illustrated  Catholic 
Amebioan  can  find  a  welcome  in  every  Catho- 
lic home  in  the  country.  What  we  need  is 
something  that  wiU  instruct  the  mind,  uphold 
good  principles  and  convince  young  and  old 
that,  without  the  virtue  of  purity,  happiness 
is  neither  attainable  here  or  hereafter.  The 
illustrated  sheets  we  have  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  such  a  corrupting  nature  that  they  are 
only  calculated  to  fill  the  poor-houses,  hos- 
pitals and  prisons  with  inmates.  If  your  pa- 
per helps  to  eject  these  pests  from  the  fireside, 
it  will  be  an  apostle  in  itself.  May  the  bless- 
ing of  God  descend  on  your  noble  endeavors. 
Send  me  two  hundred  copies  of  the  first  num- 
ber.    I  wish  to  spread  them  abroad." 


THE  HIERARCHY  AND   ''THE 
CATHOLIC  REVIEWS 


The  exertions  of  the  conductors  of  The 
Catholic  Review  to  estabhsh  in  America  a 
paper  worthy  of  the  position  of  Catholics  in 
this  country,  have  been  crowned  with  univer- 
sal testimony  in  favor  of  its  merits.  It  has 
been  generally  recognized  as  a  wide-awake, 
energetic,  enterprising,  dignified  and  able 
Catholic  newspaper,  fully  alive  to  the  require- 
ments of  its  position. 

The  superiority  of  The  Catholic  Review 
is  testified  by  Cardinals,  Bishops  and  Priests 
of  the  Church,  by  the  laity  and  by  the  Press 
— Catholic,  Protestant  and  secular.  The 
testimonials  in  favor  of  The  Catholic  Re- 


view from  all  classes  and  ranks  have  been 
strikingly  harmonious.  With  one  voice, 
though  at  different  stages  of  its  existence, 
and  with  constantly  increasing  warmth  of 
praise,  the  Catholic  press  of  the  world.  Cath- 
olic pastors,  CathoUc  missionaries,  Catholic 
bishops,  have  joined  in  recommending  The 
Catholic  Review  to  the  Catholic  people. 
Even  the  Pope,  Leo  XHI. ,  has  honored  the 
publisher  for  his  services. 


TESTIMONY   OF  THE   SECULAR 

PRESS. 


V.WlltV>lCV. 


It  is  not  by  Catholics  alone  that  the  power 
of  The  Catholic  Review  is  recognized. 

The  opinion  of  the  non-Catholic  press  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
other  source  of  Catholic  news  or  opinion  from 
which  they  quote  so  constantly  or  so  abimd' 
antly  as  The  Catholic  Review.  The  greatest 
and  most  enterprising  secvdar  paj^ers  in  New 
York  constantly  look  to  it  for  official  docU' 
ments  and, other  Catholic  news.  In  Europe 
it  is  quoted  by  such  leading  journals  as  the 
London  Times,  as  an  authority  on  CathoUc 
American  affairs.  There  is  no  paper  more 
constantly  assailed  by  the  Protestant  pres? 
than  The  Catholic  Review. 

We  quote  some  of  the  opinions  of  seculai 
journals : 

"  The  wide-awake  Catholic  Review." — N. 
Y.  He  aid. 

"  In  many  respects  the  best  and  best  in- 
formed of  the  Catholic  papers  of  America." — 
N.  Y.  Woi'ld. 

' '  It  affords  evidence  of  being  edited  with 
care  and  ability,  and  is  not  excelled  in  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  news  by  the  older 
orgauo  of  CathoUc  opinion  in  Europe," — N. 
Y.  Tribune. 

"A  huge,  portable,  and  varied  volume  of 
Catholic  discussion  and  news.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  can  sufficiently  commend  the 
tone  of  this  hebdomadal  without  unwittingly 
reflecting  upon  the  jjer-fervid,  expMive  and 
self-defeating  tone  of  its  less  stately,  yet  less 
youthful  Church  contemporaries.  Odious 
comparisons  aside,  however,  we  can  say  that 
The  Catholic  Review,  in  fairness,  is  a  model 
for  all  religious  papers,  as  in  learning,  versa- 
tility and  beauty,  it  is  a  model  for  all  papers 
whatsoever. " — Argus. 

' '  The  Catholic  Review  shows  much  in- 
i  dustry,  judgment  and  editorial  tact. " — Spring- 
jield  {Mass.)  Republican.' 

"  In  the  field  of  weekly  journaUsm,  and  in 
that  of  monthly  and  quarterly  magazines,  the 
CathoUcs  have  made  their  mark.  In  their 
weekly  journals  a  most  remarkable  improve- 
ment has  been  observed  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years.  We  may  take,  as  the  best  type 
of  the  existing  CathoUc  weeklies,  The  Catho- 
lic Review  of  New  York,  a  publication  now 
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in  its  seventh  year.  Instead  of  a  sheet  filled 
with  cUppings  from  Irish  provincial  journals, 
with  dry  sermons,  with  reports  of  Fenian 
meetings,  and  with  polemic  discussions  more 
distinguished  by  acrimony  than  by  acumen, 
we  have  a  journal  admirably  written,  discuss- 
ing the  prominent  topics  of  the  day  with  wit 
and  humor,  but  from  a  CathoUc  standpoint, 
breaking  many  a  lance  with  its  Protestant 
religious  contemporaries,  and  often  unhorsing 
them ;  with  a  true  journahstic  instinct  for 
news,  and  with  good  home  and  foreign  cor- 
respondence, it  is  to  the  American  Catholic 
newspaper  press  what  the  London  Tablet  is  to 
that  of  England." — T/i£  Daily  Graphic. 


PROTESTANT  OPINION. 


Even  more  striking  still  is  the  strong  testi- 
mony of  the  principal  Protestant  papers  of 
the  country : 

The  Christian  Adwcate,  official  organ  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  says  :  ' '  The  Catholic 
Review  appears  in  a  new  dress,  and  makes  a 
decidedly  handsome  appearance.  It  is  by 
turns  CathoUc  in  both  senses  of  that  word ; 
sometimes  it  is  as  narrow  and  tmreasoning  as 
anything  since  the  dark  ages,  and  again  there 
is  a  breadth  and  genuine  cathohcity  in  its  ut- 
terances that  is  decidedly  refreshing." 

Zion's  Heald,  of  Boston,  calls  it  "  That 
most  readable  and  vigorous  of  Catholic  papers. 
The  Catholic  Review." 

The  Interior,  a  leading  Presbyterian  paper 
published  in  Chicago,  describes  it  as  "  Our 
breezy,  airy,  defiant,  de'il-may-care  contem- 
porary. .  .  .  We  always  did  prefer  an 
honest  devil,  one  without  a  particle  of  hypoc- 
risy or  cant  about  him,  to  the  whining,  lying, 
pietistic,  effusive  sort.  We  always  did  admire 
The  Catholic  Review." 

The  Boston  Congregationalist  says :  ' '  One 
of  the  ablest  journals  which  we  receive  is  The 
(Roman)  Catholic  Review  (New  York).  No 
pa/per  which  we  see  betrays  a  wider  reading 
and  a  more  carefxd  study  of  the  organs  of 
Protestant  thought." 

Those  who  understand  the  high  value  of 
the  praise  of  Catholic  Bishops,  and  what  in- 
fluence their  words  carry,  will  appreciate  the 
striking  testimony  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Now  York  and  other  American  Bishops  in 
favor  of  The  Catholic  Review. 

No  Catholic  paper  in  the  English  language 
has  received  higher  testimony  to  its  abihty 
and  influence  than  The  Catholic  Review. 

But  it  does  not  rely  on  this  praise  to  hold 
the  favor  of  the  CathoUc  public.  All  tlmt  it 
asks  is  a  fair  trial  for  a  month,  or  say  during 
the  season  of  Lent.  If,  then,  the  permanent 
favor  of  the  reader  has  not  been  obtained,  it 
will  abide  the  verdict. 


CHEAP  CATHOLIC  BOOKS. 


Do  you  want  cheap  Catholic  books  for 
your  children  ?     You  can  have  them  at  last  I 

The  Vatican  Library  of  cheap  Catholic 
books  was  started  to  supply  one  of  the  great- 
est necessities  of  our  Catholic  people.  It 
brings  within  the  reach  of  all,  attractive,  in- 
teresting, amusiog  and  instructive  literature 
at  rates  which  enable  every  Catholic  to  sup- 
ply his  family  with  safe  reading.  It  has  al- 
ready published  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cheap  Catholic  books  that  otherwise 
would  never  have  got  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  to  count  their  cents  and  who  can- 
not waste  two  dollars  for  a  book  that  can  be 
read  in  a  few  nights. 

An  ordinary  "subscription  book"  costs 
from  three  to  ten  dollars.  Thus  for  the  price 
of  a  single  book,  you  can  buy  in  The  Vatican 
Library  series,  according  to  the  price,  from 
20  to  100  CathoUc  books. 

Is  not  this  making  Catholic  books  so  cheap 
that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest? 

The  present  series  of  Tlie  Vatican  Library 
is  the  fifth.  A  new  book  is  added  to  it  every 
two  weeks.  We  give  here  a  list  of  those  al- 
ready published  in  the  fifth  series  : 

I.     Hell.      By  Rev.   Father  Schouppe, 
S.J.     Price,  15  cents. 

II.    The  Wild  Birds  of  Killeevy. 

By  Rosa  MuUiolland.    Price,  25  cents. 

III.  Victor's    Crucifix.      By   Mary 

Ellen  Atteridge.    Price,  10  cents. 

IV.  Heroes,    Saints  and    Sages. 

Ihirty-five  Biographical  Sketches.     It 
contains : 
St  Stanislaus  Kostka,       St.  Francis  of  Assifli, 
Anne  Oath.   liiBmerich,St.  Neot, 
Most  Eev.  Dr.  O.  Plun  St.  Francis  of  Paula, 

kett,  8t.  Ulric, 

Marie  Eustelle  Harpain, Brian  Boruhma, 
St.  John  Nepemucene,  Blessed  Juliana, 
St.  Zita,  Father  Anthony  Vieyra, 

St.  I  homas  of  Canterb'y,  Joan  JVIabiUon, 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  Madame  Barat, 

Madame.de  Mhramon,     The  Pope, 
S  .  Cuthbert,  Madame  VTolo, 

St.  Gilbert  of  Sempring-Father  Jlathow, 

ham,  FredfTic,  Ozanam, 

St.  Simon  Stock,  SS.  I'rudciitia,  Praxedes, 

St.  Catherine  of  Alexan-Pope  Leo  X  U,, 

dria,  Abraham, 

St.  Lucy,  V.M.,  Eugene  do  Guerin. 

t.  Martina,  St.  Odilia, 

St.  John  Gualbcrto,         ArchliHhop  Hughes, 
Price  of  these  Thirty-five  Biogrraphles,  only 
!i5  cents. 

V.  Stephanie.     By  Louis  Veuillot,  and 

Five  other  stories      Price,  10  cents. 

VI.  My  Lady  at  Last.    By  Margaret  T. 

Taunton,  and  Eighteen   other  storiea.     It 

contains  : 
The  Blacksmith  of  Antwerp. 
Reparation. 
After  Sorrow  Joy.     By  W.  Whittaker. 


NOTES  ON  CATHOLIC  BEADING. 


My  Lady  at  Last.    By  Margaret  T.  Taunton, 
The  Son's  Return.    By  Gerald  Griffin. 
How  He  Won  His  Cross. 
The  Martyr  Child.    By  C.  M.  Brame. 
Our  Lady's  Child.    By  C.  M.  Brame. 
Citizen  Migrnot.     By  H.  J.  V.  Torode. 
Legend  of  the  Holy  Well. 
Legend  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
Legend  of  Zamora's  Wealth. 
Legend  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
Going  Home. 

Legend  of  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Child. 
A  Legend  of  the  EUght  into  Egypt. 
Legend  of  the  White  Thistle. 
Legend  of  St.  Christine. 
George  Morley. 
Price  of  these  Nineteen  Stories,  25  cents. 


VII.  The  Monk's  Prophecy.    By 

Attie  O'Brien,  and  Seven  other  tales. 
Contains : 
Saved  by  a  Fiddle.    Bv  Jean  Grange. 
The  White  Hen.    An  Irish  Eairy  Tale. 
The  Sister's  Sacrifice.     (Translated  fromi  the 

French.)    By  M.  1 .  Kelly. 
The  Miner's  Novena,  and  What  Came  of  It. 
Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam.    By  Lady  Fuller  ton. 
The  Harper  of  Kylemore.    By  T.  C.  Irwin. 
Autebiography    of  a    White    Eose.       By   R. 

O'Connor. 
The  Monk's  Prophecy.    By  Attie  O'Brien. 
Price  of  these  Sight,  only  35  cents. 

VIII.  Questions  of  the  Hour.    A 

Series  of  eleven  Addresses,  Sermons 
and  Lectures,  by  Eminent  Catholics. 
Contains : 
The  Chm-ch  and  Progress.     By  Most  Rev.  P. 

F.  Moran,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
Modern  Skepticigm.    By  Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Ryan, 

D.  D. 
Catholic  Missions  among  the  American  In- 
dians.   By  Rev.  E.  >icSweeny,  D.  D. 
The  Passion  of  Christ.     By  Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Ryan 
Mixed  Marriages.     By  Rev  Father  Meyers.  8. J. 
The  Church  in  Chicago.     Ry  Rev.  D.  J.  Rior- 

dan. 
What  a  Church  Teaches.    By  Rev.  T    Burke, 

O.  P. 
Pope    Adrian's    Bull.      By  Most  Rev.   P.  F. 

Moran 
Christopher    Columbus.     By  Rev.  Stephen  V. 

Byine.  O.P. 
How  England  became  Protestant.    By  Rev.  E. 

A  Selley,  O   S.  A 
Father  >  om's  Last  Appeal 
Price  of  the  Eleven  Lectures,  only  30  cents. 

IX.  The  Chieftains  of  Champlain. 

A  Tale  of  Adventure  in  the  New  World  ; 
illustrated.    Price  20  cents. 


X.  In  The   ^'amargue.     A  Tale  of 

Southern     France.    By    Emily    Bowles. 
Price  20  cents. 


XI.  Heroes,    Saints   and    Sages. 

Second  Series.  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Eighteen  Typical  Catholics. 

XII.  The  Fat.^  ot  th^  Children  of 

LIE,  and  Thirteen  other  stories.    Price, 
20  cents. 

XIII.  Tom's  Crucifix,  and  Ten  other 

stories.    Price,  20  cents. 


XIV.   Lady     Glastonbury's    Bou- 

DoiK.  By  the  author  of  the  "New 
Utopia  ;  or,  Australian  D  ake  "  Price, 
20  cents. 


Many  other  valuable  books  in  preparation. 


We  request  all  our  friends  to  send  us  the 
names  of  Catholics  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  who  would  be  likely  to  buy  cheap 
and  good  Catholic  Books.  This  help  is  a 
great  one  ;  it  is  very  easily  given  to  so  good  a 
cause.  The  books  in  this  list  -will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  New  Book  every  two  weeks.  All 
wishing  for  a  catalogue  and  prospectus  are 
requested  to  ask  for  one  by  a  postal  card  ad- 
dressed to  P.  V.  HioKET,  '■'■The  Vatican  Li- 
brary,'''' 11  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


The  Only  Catholic  Picture  Paper  Pub- 
lished in  the  Knglish  Language, 

A  Journal  of  Information  and  Kecreation 
for  Every  Member  of  the  Family. 

Filled  every  week  with  Piotubes,  Stoeibb, 
Poems,  Sketches,  and  other  ►Instructiva 
Features,  such  as : 

Catholic  Notes  From  all  Points, 
Notes  of  the  Day, 
American  Notes, 
Foreign  Notes, 
Science  and  Art, 
Facts  and  Figures,. 
Natural  History, 

Answers  to  Correspondents, 
Words  of  Wisdom, 
Fractional  Currency, 

Memorabilia,  and 
Personalities. 
And  in  the  Household  Depaetment  : 
Notes  for  the  Ladies, 

The  Fashions,  Recipes, 

Household  Hints,  and 

Medical  Notes. 
For  the  Young : 
Children's  Corner, 

Puzzles,  and 

Our  Boys'  Amusements. 

The  Illusteated  Catholic  Ameeioan  is  an 

Entertaining   and   Instructive  weekly,    and 

should  be  taken  in  every  Catholic  House* 

hold. 

^"  Order  it  to  be  delivered  to  you  by  your 
Newsdealer.     Ten  cents  weekly. 
P.  V.  HICKEY, 

11  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 
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An  extinct  race,  leaving  no  history  bv  which  modern 
investigators  may  arrive  at  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  or  their  pursuits,  the  "  Cliff  Dwellers"  form 
an  interesting  and  puzzling  subject  of  conjecture  for  ethnol- 
ogists, fascinating  for  its  very  illusiveness. 

They  are  the  earliest  examples  of  civilization  on  the 
American  continent,  contemporary  with  the  ancient  Cave  Dwell- 
ers of  Europe  and  Lake  Dwellers  of  Switzerland,  and  are  by 
far  the  most  highly  civilized  representatives  of  the  "  Stone  Age," 
antedating  the  Aztecs  and  the  Toltecs,  and  exhibiting  almost  as 
high  a  degree  of    civilization. 

The   time  at   which   they  lived    has   been    variously   iixed    at 

from   fifteen    hundred  to   three   thousand    years   ago,  but  there  is 

nothing  more  definite  than   conjecture,     v'^ome  of  the  ruins  have 

trees  growing  tlirough  them,    which   are    doubtless   hundreds    of 

years  old,  but  how   many  ages  elapsed  before  those  trees  sprang 

into  life  is  unknown.     They  are  a  mythical   race,   exhibiting    in 

the  relics  found,  rare   powers  and   refined  tastes   at   variance  with 

the  common   idea  of  aborigines. 
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The  most  perfectly  preserved  relics  are  those  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Colorado,  where  a  succession  of  villages  remain  almost 
intact,  showing  very  clearly  their  method  of  liuilding,  and  where 
many  valuable  remains  have  been  found,  which  have  thrown 
great  light  upon  the  lives  of  this  far-distant  people.  Through 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Arizona  are  scattered  villages  in  a  more 
or  less  perfect  state  of  preservation,  but  those  of  Colorado  have 
proved    of  the   most   value   to   explorers  and   investigators. 

Their  building  is  peculiarlv  advanced  for  such  primitive 
people,  balconies  and  towers,  windows  and  doors  showing  evi- 
dence of  an  architectural  instmct  far  better  developed  than  in 
many  subsequent  races.  Great  stone  walls,  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  a  hundred  feet  high,  formed  almost  unsurmountable 
barriers  against  invading  foes,  and  betray  their  great  ingenuity 
and  foresight.  Everything  is  indicative  of  their  having  been 
in  constant  danger  from  the  depredations  and  invasion  of  some, 
to  us  unknown,  enemies,  as  they  built  no  stairs,  cut  no  steps, 
simply  hollowed  out  slight  foot  and  hand  holds,  by  means  of 
which  and  ladders  they  ascended  and  descended  to  their  dwell- 
ings. The  walls  were  strongly  built  of  stones,  cemented 
together,  and  in  some  cases  balconies  made  of  logs  and  covered 
with  bark  and  adobe  projected  over  the  cliffs.  The  doors  were 
odd  "T"  shaped  openings  so  built  to  admit  easy  entrance  to 
the  large  carrying  paniers  in  which  all  their  piovisions  were 
brought  to  their  homes.  The  living  rooms  are  in  most  cases 
circular,  with  a  low  stone  seat  running  about  tlie  sides,  fitted 
with  hollowed-out  stone  closets,  and  having  fire-places  in  the 
center.  Under  separate  ledges  of  rock  are  small,  unlighted  rooms 
where  grain  was  stored. 

From  bones  and  mummies  found  in  the  ruins  it  is  proved 
that    they   were   a   large,  well  developed,  race,   fuUv  equal   in   '^ize 
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to  the  men  of  to-day.  The  heads  were  well  formed,  and 
denote  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence,  with  rather 
refined  faces,  fair  skin,  and  fine  hair,  often  light  and  totally 
different  from  most  of  the  modern  Indian  races  now  known, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  Zuni  Pueblo  Indians — the  most  remark- 
able living  representatives  of  the  native  tribes  of  America,  of 
whom  they  are  claimed  to  be,  and  that,  with  great  possibility, 
the  direct  ancestors.  Their  homes  were  fortresses,  where  thev 
lived  secure  and  tilled  a  living  from  the  rich  soil  of  the  table- 
lands above  them.  Corn,  beans,  pumpkin  and  squash  seeds 
found  in  the  houses  show  their  chief  articles  of  food,  while 
the  many  implements  used  and  their  granaries  indicate  their 
agricultural  spirit.  They  had  water  reservoirs  and  irrigating 
canals,  crude  but  clever  provision  against  the  dry  climate  of  the 
country  which  ref[uires  heavy  irrigation  to  perform  tlie  duty  of 
rains  in  other  locations. 

Though  undoubtedly  agriculturally  inclined  they  cultivated 
only  small  gardens,  yielding  sufficient  sustenance  for  absolute 
necessity.  Probably  their  time  was  too  fully  taken  up  in  defend- 
ing themselves  against  their  enemies  to  admit  of  their  engao-ing 
in  extensive  out-door  work,  and  with  their  primitive  implements 
it  was  impossible  to  cultivate  a  great  amount  of  ground.  It 
must  have  been  a  great  hardship  for  them  to  live  in  their 
almost  inaccessible  homes,  and  farm  the  land  above  them,, 
necessitating  carrying  all  implements  and  products  up  and 
down  the  steep  cliffs. 

Among  their  products  was  wild  cotton,  and  tliis  they  wove 
into  cloth  which  they  used  for  clothing  and  wrappings  for  their 
dead.  They  dressed  in  coarse  garments  of  yucca  fibre,  woven 
together  with  feathers  and  hair,  and  encased  their  feet  in  rough 
sandals  also  made  from  yucca,  bound  with  a  stout  twine   made  of 
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the  twisted  fibre.  About  their  necks  they  wore  ornaments  ever 
dear  to  the  primitive  heart,  made  of  turkey  bones,  shells,  and 
small  smooth  pebbles,  drilled  through  and  strung  together  with 
fibre.  Some  of  their  sandals  were  artistically  woven  in  delicate 
raised  patterns  and  in  different  colors;  a  most  admirable  product 
of  patience  and  handiwork  when  the  coarseness  of  the  material  is 
kept  in  mind.  They  carried  their  babies  on  their  backs,  strapped 
to  a  baby-board  similar  to  the  ones  now  used  among  certain 
tribes,  made  of  bent  wood,  woven   across  with  yucca  fibre. 

Their  axes  were  of  stone  with  edges  of  sufficient  sharpness 
for  felling  trees,  bound  about  with  flexible  wood,  twisted  to  form 
the  handle,  but  almost  as  indispensable  were  the  paddles  and 
knee-boards  used  in  beating  and  rolling  the  ever  necessarv   vucca. 

They  ate  with  stone  knives,  and  spoons  made  of  bone,  and 
cooked  their  food  in  eart!:en  vessels,  which  they  made  by  twisting 
a  small  roll  of  wet  clay  round  and  round  in  coils,  then  jDinching 
it  down  and  shaping  it  into  large  vessels.  They  manufactured 
other  pottery  in  the  shape  of  drinking  cups,  vases,  and  lamps, 
some  of  them  highly  decorated  in  red  and  black,  most  of  the 
patterns  being  geometrical.  A  few  bowls  bear  figure  designs  of 
men  and  animals,  but  nothing  which  would  throw  any  light  upon 
the  characters  or  pursuits  of  the  people,  being  merely  roughly 
drawn  pictures. 

They  used  needles  of  bone  and  thread  of  yucca  fibre  and 
cotton,  darned  their  clothing  and  mended  their  saiuhils  in  a  very 
civilized  fashion. 

Tliey  were  not  a  warlike  people — their  fighting  was  simply 
done  in  defense.  Arrows  of  reed,  with  liard  wnod  or  flint 
points  with  strong  bows  of  sinew,  were  their  cliief  implements 
of  war,  and  the  small  number  of  these  found  is  indicative  of 
their   naturally  quiet  and    peaceable    natures,  which    only  rose  up 


SPECIMENS    OF    LAMPS. 
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to  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  their  foes.  Their 
dead  were  buried  in  stone  chambers,  tightly  sealed  and  protected 
from  the  air.  The  bodies  were  first  wrap^^ed  in  skin  or  coarse 
cotton  cloth,  outside  was  a  wrapping  of  feather  cloth,  then  inat- 
ting,  and  lastly  a  binding  of  reeds.  Buried,  as  they  were,  in 
the  peculiarly  dry  earth  and  rarified  air  of  Colorado,  the  bodies 
are  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  preservation  than  most  mummies, 
and  give  the  strongest  insight  into  the  personality  of  this  long- 
vanished  jDeople.  How  and  why  they  became  extinct  is  a  puzzle 
to  all  explorers.  That  they  were  quite  a  numerous  race  is  evi- 
dent from  the  great  size  and  number  of  their  buildings,  which 
could  only  have  been  built  by  many  hands.  Some  scientists 
advance  the  theory  that  some  dreadful  plague  broke  out  among 
them,  totally  destroying  the  whole  nation,  but  there  is  little  if 
any  proof  to  substantiate  this  belief.  Others  think  that  an 
opposing  horde  of  invaders  swej>t  down  upon  them.  It  is, 
however,  advanced,  with  much  to  prove  this  theory,  that  the 
remains  of  decimated  bands  found  safety  in  emigration  and 
have  become,  under  the  influence  of  time,  climate,  and  different 
surroundings,  the   Zuni   Pueblo   Indians  of   to-day. 
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SHE,        ONE    OF    THE    FIRST    MUMMIES    FOUND. 


THE  CLIFF  DWELLERS  EXHIBIT 


AT    THE 


WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN   EXPOSITION. 


The  exhil>ition  of  this  collection  is  one  (  f  the  first  success- 
ful attempts  ever  made  in  bringing  within  the  easy  understaiuling 
of  the  visitor  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  archicology. 

Anthropology  and  its  allied  sciences  have  been  heretofore 
consitlered  the  domain  of  the  scholar  and  scientist,  and  but  few 
persons  have  attempted  to  study  the  fascinating  histor\-  of  tlie 
primitive  man,  his  habits,  his   handiwork,  his  life. 


SPECIMENS    OF    POTTERY. 


J.ADLE-SHAPED    VESSELS. 
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In  the  study  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers  we  find  a  special  inteiest, 
J1S  they  represent,  no  doubt,  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  Ameri- 
can  continent. 

The  preparation  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers  Exhibit  was  under- 
taken nearly  two  years  ago  by  the  H.  Jay  Smith  Exploring- 
Company.  Careful  survey  of  the  cailons  of  Colorado  and  Utah 
and  the  collection  of  specimens  from  the  ruins  was  carried  on 
with  success  for  several  months  and  the  construction  of  the 
building  and  arrangement  of  the  exhibit  required  a  long  time 
and    the  untiring  labors   of    a   skilled   company  of    artists. 

The  outside  of  the  building  represents  Battle  Rock  Mount- 
ain, a  weird  and  solitary  landmark  in  the  desert  of  South- 
western  Colorado. 

The  representation  of  this  mysterious  and  legendary  rock 
has  been  admitted  to  be  an  excellent  selection  for  the  building  to 
contain  the  priceless  mementos  of  a  long  vanished  race. 

Upon  entering  the  gateway  made  to  represent  one  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  cliffs,  one  finds  himself  in  the  celebrated  Mancos 
Canon;  rocks  covered  with  the  yucca  plant  and  the  sage-brush 
rise  on  both  sides  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  in  the  recesses 
of  the  tumbling  sandstone  are  reproduced  on  a  scale  of  one-tenth, 
the  most  picturesque  ruins  bearing  the  greatest  arch;eologic 
interest.  Cliff  Palace,  which  once  harbored  over  twelve  hundred 
inhabitants,  is  reproduced  on  the  left  with  its  towers  antl  build- 
ings in  ruins,  just  as  they  were  found  by  the  exploring  party  on 
its  last  visit  to  the  canon  where  photographs,  measurements,  and 
<liagrams  were  made  of  all  the  buildings  to  be  reproduced  here. 
On  the  right.  Square  Tower  House  rises  to  the  height  of  ten 
superposed  stories  of  dwellings,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Canon  Balcou}-  House  is  to  be  found,  exhibiting  one  of  the  rare 
and  fast  disappearing  examples  of  the  cedar  balconies  to   be   found 
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in  the  region.  Further  on  is  High  House,  one  of  the  most 
inaccessible  refuges  of  the  persecuted  Cliff  Dweller. 

In  an  artificial  underground  cave  panoramic  paintings  of 
Ruin  Castle,  Spruce  Tree  House,  Long  House,  She  House,  and 
Cliff  Palace  may  be  seen.  These  excellent  canvasses,  the  work 
of  a  3'oung  artist,  who  joined  the  party  and  made  careful  sketches 
on  .the  spot,  add  great  interest  to  the  collection.  Specially  con- 
trived means  of  lighting  add  much  to  the  reality  of  the  scenes 
depicted  and  give  to  the  visitor  a  fair  idea  of  the  rarified  and 
clear  atmosphere  of  Colorado. 

Coming  out  of  the  cave,  "estufas"  and  living  rooms  are 
reproduced  in  exact  size,  and  show  the  material,  the  construction 
of  the  dwellings,  assembly  rooms,  kitchens,  graves,  and  granaries. 
Beyond  is  the  museum,  where  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
arrange  and  exhibit  upward  of  two  thousand  specimens  bearing 
directly  upon  the  subject.  "She,"  one  of  the  first  and  best 
preserved  mummies  found  in  the  grave  of  the  ruin  —  called 
afterward  the  .She  House  —  is  the  centre  of  a  rare  and  complete 
collection  of  mummies.  This  department  comprises  mummies  of 
men,  women,  children,  skulls  and  hair,  burial  robes,  and  wrappings. 

The  pottery  exhibit  is  most  complete,  and  comprises  all  that 
could  l>e  desired  from  very  large  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  coil-ware,  used  for  cooking,  to  the  decorated  vessels,  used 
for  drinking  or  storing  grain;  some  of  the  vessels  are  most 
ornate.  On  one  vase  a  Cliff  Dweller  is  seen  hunting  deer  with 
bow  and  arrows;  on  a  drinking  vessel  the  picture  of  a  dancing 
figure  is  represented,  while  on  another  turkeys  ornament  the 
handle  of  a  drinking  cup.  The  interior  of  manv  vases  are 
decorated  with  geometrical  patterns— circles,  squares,  and  lines — 
wreathes  of  leaves  in  black  and  red.  In  one  case  a  small  jug 
is  inlaid  with   scjuare  pieces  of   mother   pearl. 
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Their  agricultural  pursuits  are  represented  by  numerous 
packages  of  seeds,  beans,  pumpkins  and  squashes,  corn  and  corn- 
cobs, planting,  sticks,  and  other  implements. 

Their  knowledge  of  textile  weaving  is  shown  by  pieces 
of  a  loom,  wild-cotton  cloth  of  great  fineness — cloth,  woven 
from  the  fibre  of  the  yucca  plant,  and  pieces  of  garments, 
probablv  used  as  Jeggings,  made  of  Yucca  fiber  interwoven 
v/ith  human  hair;  a  piece  of  a  burial  robe  shows  a  delicate 
w^eaving  of  yucca  colored  in  yellow,  black,  and  probably  white; 
proving  that  in  weaving,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  the  potter, 
they  had  reached  a  certain  knowledge  of  decoration  and 
arrangement   of  color. 

The  basket-making  is  also  largely  represented  and  shows 
great  dexterity  in  handling  the  rough  fibre  of  the  yucca.  Over 
ninety  pairs  of  sandals  show  the  diversitv  of  manufacture  from 
the  rough  sand  shoe  made  of  the  full  leaf  of  the  yucca,  to 
finelv   woven   and    decorated  sandals. 

The  remains  of  a  ceremonial  head-band  prove  that  they 
had  religious  rites  of  some  nature,  while  a  gaming-stick, 
similar  to  the  one  used  in  the  "Pachisi"  game  of  India,  and 
the  "  Ta-sho-li-vv(' "  of  the  Zunis,  show  that  gambling  was  not 
unknown   to   them. 

Several  fine  specimens  of  feather-cloth  and  buckskin  gar- 
ments denote  their  fondness  for  ease  and  comfort,  and  the 
rare  stone  axes,  bows,  arrows,  and  sling-shots  found  give 
additional  proof  to  their  peaceful  pursuits  and  mav  also  give 
a  cue  to  the  mvsterious  disappearance  of  this  once  great  nation, 
which  was  possibly  annihilated  by  more  warlike  tribes  sur- 
rounding it.  *       • 
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'     Pl^FACE. 


This  pamphlet  is  translated  from  the  original  French  by  a  citizen 
of  Montreal  who  prides  in  being  a  Convert  from  Protestantism.  It 
was  issued  and  revised  by  Chiniquy  himself  over  forty  years  ago. 
Our  object  in  reproducing  it  is  two-fold  ;  firstly,  because  it  is  a  clever 
piece  of  work,  and  although  not  very  deep,  yet  it  is  none  the  less 
remarkable  for  the  clearness  with  which  the  Catholic  principles  are 
set  forth  and  defended  by  the  shameless  pervert  ;  secondly,  because 
that  unfortunate  old  man  is  still  alive,  and  has  not  as  yet  ever 
attempted,  either  in  French  or  English,  in  lecture  or  brochure,  in 
one  way  or  the  other,  to  refute  his  own  crushing  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  Church  which  he  has  since  abandoned  and  for  the  past  thirty 
years  persistently  maligned.  We  regret  that  the  interesting  debate 
was  cut  so  short  by  the  Methodist  minister  clearing  out,  otherwise 
we  might  have  been  favored  with  some  more  irrefutable  evidence  of 
the  apostate's  present  insincerity.  How  powerful  a  man  can  be  when 
backed  by  truth,  and  how  miserable  he  appears  when  advocating  error. 
Some  of  our  friends  thought  that  the  reproduction  of  this  little  work, 
unearthed  from  the  debris  of  the  far  away  past,  might  serve  to  give 
the  once  eloquent  Catholic  clergyman,  but  now  wandering  heretical 
talker,  too  much  publicity.  But.  all  the  publicity  that  might  be 
given  him  cannot  either  benefit  his  unholy  cause  or  lighten  the 
heavy  burden  that  he  must  carry  down  the  few  remaining  days  or 
years  of  his  earthly  career  and  on  through  the  endless  cycles  of  the 
yet  to  he.  Still  the  reproduction  of  these  arguments,  in  which  he 
triumphed  in  the  days  of  his  vigor  and  faith,  might  flash  back  upon 
his  clouded  mind  and  with  electric  effect  light  up  the  expanse 
around  him,  letting  him  behold  once  more — if  for  a  last  time — the 
abyss  at  his  feet  and  the  terrible  end  that  closes  in  his  night-dark 
path  of  later  years.  Even  for  such  a  grace  and  for  such  a  man  would 
we  fervently  pray.  Tu  es  sacerdos  is  still  impressed  upon  his  soul, 
and  if  he  is  not  miraculously  saved,  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  that  seal— destined  for  eternal  glory— will  burn  as  a  stigma 
throughout  the  endless  future. 
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Talk  M\i]  n.  Misisisr  Eliiaitiiiy. 


THE  CKINIQUY  OF  YESTERDAY  AND  THE  CHINIQUY  OF  TO-DAY. 


3Ir.  Koussy,  a  Methodist  Preacher,  Coufoimded  and  Con- 
victed of  Ignorance  and  Falsehood  hy  Chiniqny, 
the  Notorious  Apostate. 


Readers  of  this  little  pamphlet  can  compare  the  Chiniqny  of 
1851  with  the  Chiniqny  of  1893. 

Of  these  two  Chiniquys  which  is  to  be  believed  ?  Wlien  he 
battled  for  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  was  Chiniqny  in  error?  If  so,  what 
assunmce  have  we  that  he  is  now  in  the  right?  Why  should  a  man 
delude  himself  in  the  most  robust  years  of  his  prime,  8nd  be  free 
from  self-delusion  in  his  old  age?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Chiniquy 
was  not  in  error  in  1851,  he  must  be  to-day,  for  he  preaches  a  con- 
trary doctrine.  Therefore,  in  either  case,  the  Chiniquy  of  1893  is 
undeserving  of  credence. 

On  Jan.  7th,  1851,  several  citizens  of  Ste.  Marie  were  sent  in  all 
directions  through  the  parish  to  announce  that  a  certain  Mr.  Ronssy 
who  for  some  weeks  had  been  doing  his  best  to  pervert  the  good 
Catholics  of  the  parish,  had  at  last  consented  to  hold  the  public 
discussion  which  had  been  previously  demanded  of  him  in  vain. 
The  result  was  that,  by  one  o'clock,  over  four  hundred  persons  had 
crowded  in»o  the  large  "hall  of  the  presbytery  around  the  Apostle  of 
Temperance  and  Mr.  Ronssy,  for  whom  a  platform  had  been  erected 
to  enable  the  crowd  to  hear  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Joseph  Harbeck  was  elected  chairman,  and  Messrs.  F.  H. 
Gatien,  notary,  and  Leandre  Franchere,  merchant,  were  requested  to 
act  as  secreiarifs,  and  to  take  notes  of  what  should  be  said  and  done 
during  the  discussion.  Messrs.  Chiniquy  and  Ronssy  then  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  maj  >riry  on  all  personal  questions,  or 
those  of  privilege  (but  not  those  of  doctrine)  which  might  arise  dur- 
ing the  discussion.  The  chairman  also  undertook  to  preserve  order 
and  silence  in  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Ronssy  requested  that  ten  persons  should  be  appointed  to 
as-sist  the  chairman  with  their  advic(>,  and  to  enable  him  the  bettor 
to  maintain  order.  The  Rev.  Mr.  ('hiniqny  lopliod  that  he  did  not 
see  tlie  necessity  of    naming  so  great   a  number  of  persons,    as  it 


would  tend  to  complicate  matters  and  lengthen  out  questions  that 
might  arise  for  decision  ;  besides,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  so 
many  persons  to  maintain  order  amongst  such  peaceable,  respectable 
men  as  were  those  amongst  whom  he  liad  the  pleasure  and  honor  to 
find  himself;  but  since  it  was  Mr.  Roussy's  desire  he  would  not 
oppose  it.  Ten  persons  were,  in  consequence,  selected  to  assist  the 
chairman. 

These  preliminary  arrangements  being  completed,  Mr.  Chiniquy 
rose  and  spoke  in  the  following  strain  : 

Mr.  Chairman, — This  is  an  event  which  you  have  long  desired  in 
this  parish — a  circumstance  for  which  I,  too,  have  offered  up  niy 
most  fervent  prayers.  Certain  men  have  come  here  proclaiming 
that  we  are  idolaters ;  that  our  religion  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
error.  They  state  publicly  that  Catholic  priests  are  nothing  but  false 
prophets  who  deceive  the  people.  And  one  ot  these  men  is  to-day 
amongst  us  to  prove,  so  he  says,  all  these  assertions.  Weil,  I  am 
glad  to  meet  him.  With  God's  grace,  nothing  will  be  easier  for  me 
than  to  confound  him,  and  to  show  on  which  side  are  the  false  pro- 
phets, ignorance  and  falsehood.  But  before  entering  into  the  discus- 
sion, I  have  one  proposition  to  make  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Eoussy  and  I  have  agreed  to  abide  by  your  decision  on  questions  of 
form  that  may  arise  between  us ;  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  proposi- 
tion I  am  about  to  submit  to  you,  I  wish  to  abide  by  your  decision. 
Out  of  respect  for  this  large  gathering,  it  seems  to  me 
but  right  that  Mr,  Roussy  and  myself  should  both  in- 
form you  who  we  are,  where  we  come  from,  and  in  what  degree 
we  deserve  the  respect  and  attention  of  those  before  whom  we  have 
the  honor  of  speaking. 

Mr.  Eoussy  arose  hastily  : — "Mi.  Chairman,"  he  shouted,  "I  pro- 
test against  Mr.  Chiniquy's  proposition.  Before  coming  here,  I 
agreed  with  this  gentleman  that  during  our  discussion,  there  should 
be  no  personal  questions  raised  between  us,  and  Mr.  Chiniquy  can- 
not make  this  proposition  without  violating  his  word  of  honor  which 
he  has  pledged  to  me." 

Mr.  Chiniquy. — Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Roussy  did 
not  understand  me,  if  he  believed  that  the  arrangement  made  between 
him  and  myself,  in  your  presence,  as  well  as  in  the  presence  of  more 
than  fifty  witnesses  this  morning,  deprives  me  of  the  right  of  politely 
asking  him  who  he  is,  where  he  comes  from,  to  what  religion  he  be- 
longs, and  who  has  authorized  him  to  preach.  Europe  is  casting  every 
day  thousands  of  strangers  on  our  shores.  Amongst  these  emigrants, 
there  are  some  who  come  here  with  a  character  not  only  equivocal 
but  entirely  lost  ;  in  a  word,  there  are  some  who  arrive,  after  having 
a  thousand  times  deserved  the  rigors  of  the  law.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Mr.  Roussy  should  necessarily  be  of  this  number.  No,  cer- 
tainly not,  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  we,  Canadians,  would  deserve  the 
contempt  that  many  Europeans  have  for  us,  if  we  should  be  forever 
ready  to  bestow  our  respect  on  the  first  adventurer  who,  decked  out 
with  a  title,  taken  I  don't  know  where,  comes  posing  as  an  apostle 
of  a  new  religion. 

Mr.  Roussy,  (taking  up  his  cap  and  overcoat). — I  am  going,  this 
is  a  carefully  prepared  trap  for  me.  Mr.  Chiniquy  violates  the  word 
of  honor  which  he  has  given  me — he  insults  me  by  giving  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  am  an  unprincipled  adventurer. 


Mr.  Chixiquy. — Mr.  Roussy  is  strang-ely  mistaken,  if  he  believes 
that  I  wish  to  insult  him.  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  doing  so — 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  every  man  who  respects  himself  has  a  right  to 
know  to  whom  he  speaks,  with  what  kind  of  man  he  argues.  It  is  to 
enable  me  to  fulfil  the  promise  that  I  have  made,  to  avoid  all  per- 
sonalities during  the  discussion,  that  I  ask  Mr.  Roussy  at  the  present 
time, — who  he  is,  where  he  comes  from,  to  what  religion  he  belongs: 
who  has  given  him  a  mission  to  preach  and  explain  the  Gospel  ;  or 
by  what  right  he  poses  as  an  apostle  amongst  us,  if  no  one  has  given 
him  the  power  to  preach.  The  discussion  is  not  yet  commenced. 
The  proposition  that  I  make,  is  not  then  a  violation  of  the  word  of 
honor  I  have  pledged — not  to  bring  in  questions  of  personality  during 
the  discussion.  When  Mr.  Roussy  asked  to  name  a  chairman,  assisted 
by  ten  other  persons,  to  decide  personal  or  formal  questions  which 
might  arise  between  us  two,  he  supposed  necessarily  that  during  the 
discussion,  some  such  questions  were  likely  to  crop  up.  The  surprise 
this  gentleman  pretends  to  manifest,  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  a 
miserable  pretext,  to  escape  us  and  back  out  of  a  discussion  in  which 
he  has  more  than  one  reason  to  fear  that  the  advantage  will  not  be 
on  his  side.  Besides,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  neither  Mr.  Roussy  nor 
myself,  but  you  and  you  alone,  who  ought  to  decide  this  question  ; 
and  Mr.  Roussy  is  bound  to  abide  by  your  judgment,  if  he  has  any 
respect  for  the  word  of  honor  which  he  gave  to  submit  to  your  deci- 
sion. 

The  Chairman  then  arose,  and  addressing  Mr.  Roussy : — "  Mr. 
Roussy,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiniquy  is  fair.  A 
man  of  honor  ought  never  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  declare  what 
title  he  has  to  the  respect  and  consideration  of  those  before  whom  he 
appears,  particularly  for  the  tirst  time.  Although  we  wish  to  sup- 
pose that  you  are  a  gentleman,  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
form  this  assembly,  and  myself  in  particular,  would  like  to  know,  for 
certain,  who  you  are,  where  you  come  from,  and  from  whom  you 
hold  the  mission  to  preach  the  Gospel." 

These  words  were  heartily  applauded  by  the  entire  audience. 

Mr.  Chiniquy  then  arose  and  handed  the  Secretaries  the  follow- 
ing document,  saying:  "This,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tell  you  who  1 
am  : — 

"  Igxatius  Bourget,  by  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Apostolic  See,  Bishop  of  Ville  Marie  (Montreal). 

We  certify  and  we  wish  to  make  known  to  all  those  who  may 
read  this  letter,  that  the  Reverend  Charles  Chiniquy,  Priest,  Apostle 
of  Temperance,  of  our  Diocese,  is  well  known  to  us,  and  that,  after 
a  diligent  examination,  we  declare  that  he  leads  a  life  worthy  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  state,  and  that  he  is  not,  to  our  knowledge,  bound  by 
any  Ecclesiastical  censure:  For  these,  reasons  we  pray  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  all  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  or  other  Ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
upon  whom  he  may  call  to  receive  him  well,  for  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  case  he  should  desire  it,  to  permit  him  to  celebrate  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  and  to  exercise  other  Ecclesiastical  functions  declaring 
that  we  are.  Ourselves,  ready  to  confer  upon  him  these  privileges,  and 
others  even  greater. 

"  In  faith  of  which,  we  have  given  the  present  letter  under  our 
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hand  and  seal  and  the  countersign  of  our  Secretary,  in  our  Episcopal 
city  and  palace,  the  6th  of  June,  1850. 

flG.,  Bishop  of  Montreal. 
"J.  0.  Pare,  Chan.  Sec." 

Mr.  Chiniquy — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  shown  you  who  I  am. 
Let  Mr.Roussy  do  as  much  ;  let  him  tell  ns  what  kind  of  a  character  he 
had  on  leaving  Europe  ;  let  him  tell  us  by  what  authority  he  preaches 
the  Gospel ;  to  what  religion  he  belongs  ;  yes,  let  him  have  the  condes- 
cension to  inform  us  if  he  belongs  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England 
or  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  or  whether  he  is  a  Methodist, 
Jumper  or  Mormon.  These  are  certainly  things  it  is  important  we 
should  know,  and  which  we  have  a  right  to  ask  from  a  wise  man  who 
poses  as  a.  prophet  amongst  us. 

Mr.  Roussy — (rising  hastily  and  taking  his  overcoat  to  leave)  I 
cannot  consent  to  remain  here  any  longer.  I  refuse  to  give  the  ex- 
planations that  Mr.  Chiniquy  demands,  for  I  would  not  have  come 
here  to  meet  him,  if  I  had  believed  he  would  try  in  deprive  me  of  my 
character  of  a  gentleman  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  I  consider 
his  request  adownright  insult.  If  I  were  not  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  would  not  have  given  me  diplomas  to 
bury  the  dead,  to  mnrry  and  to  keep  a   register  of  such  events. 

Mr.  Chiniquy — Really,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  singular  manner  to 
prove  that  one  is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Ronssy  assures  us 
that  the  Governor  has  given  him  permission  to  bury,  to  marry  and  to 
keep  a  register  of  such  events  !  To  speak  to  us  of  a  diploma  from  the 
Governor,  in  order  to  prove  that  one  is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  is  the 
most  ridiculous  and  absurd  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  this 
respectable  assembly  have  ever  heard  of.  A  governor  may  certainly 
name  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  captain  of  the  militia,  a  civil  magis- 
trate, but  he  cannot  go  any  further.  When  Mr.  Roussy  assures  us 
that  he  expected  to  be  treated  by  me  as  a  true  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
he  was  laboring  under  a  great  delusion.  Strangers  arriving  in  this 
country  must  take  us,  doubtless,  for  imbeciles,  when  they  believe 
that  on  their  simple  word,  we  are  going  to  give  them  the 
titles,  the  confidence  and  the  respect  that  they  demand,— that 
we  are  going,  in  a  word,  to  bow  humbly  before  their 
ipse  dixit.  If  Mr.  Roussy  has,  up  to  this  moment  met  people  who 
were  good  enough  to  act  in  this  manner  in  regard  to  him,  he  is 
greatly  mistaken,  I  can  assure  him,  if  he  believes  that  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  this  respectable  assembly,  are  ready  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  true  and  worthy  minister  of  the  Gospel,  before  he  has  given 
us  his  credentials.  As  regards  myself,  this  morning,  before  more 
than  fifty  men,  I  did  something  which  should  have  opened  Mr. 
Roussy's  eyes,  as  to  what  I  thought  about  him.  You  were  present 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  circumstance  did  not,  I  am  certain,  escafte 
your  notice.  I  shook  hands  with  everybody  except  Mr.  Roussy. 
Mr.  Roussy  is  the  first  man  whom,  I  believed  it  my  dutj%  to  treat  in 
such  a  manner.  I  am  only  waiting  to  shake  hands  witli  him,  but 
first  let  him  prove  to  us  that  his  titles  are  not  a  usurpation.  I  shall 
be  pleased  and  happy  to  give  liim  my  hand  at  that  moment.  But  to 
enable  me  to  do  so  he  must  show  us  that  he  is  not  imposing  on  us 
when  he  announces  himself  as  a  new  apostle  and  a  successor  of  those 
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to  whom  Jesus  Christ  has  said:    "Go  teach  all  nations;  I  am  with 
you  all  days  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world." 

Mk.  Eoussy — (wishing  to  leave) — Mr.  Chiniquy  insults  lue,  and 
I  will  not  hold  a  discussion  with  the  gentleman  unless  he  makes  rae 
an  apology. 

Mr,  Chiniquy — Mr.  Chairman,  ,f  it  he  an  insult  to  ask  a  person  to 
whom  one  Iihs  never  spoken,  whom  one  has  never  seen  before,  and 
who  comes,  God  knows  from  where  :  "  Who  are  you  sir  ?  where  do 
you  come  from  ?  and  what  do  you  want  ?"  If  it  be  an  insult  to  ask 
such  questions,  I  am  ready  to  make  every  apology  (smiling).  Yes,  I 
am  ready  even  to  throw  myself  on  my  knees  before  Mr.  Roussy  to 
beg  his  pardon  if  you  deem  it  right.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
not  I  who  insult  Mr.  Roussy  ;  it  is  he  who  insults  us  when  he  tells 
ue,  that  we  have  not  the  right  in  Canada  to  demand  of  the  foreigners 
that  Europe  is  constantly  casting  upon  our  shores,  "  who  are  you? 
where  do  you  come  from  ?  and  what  do  you  want  ?"  Especially 
Avhen  these  foreigners  ])ose  in  our  presence  as  ambassadors  of  Christ 
upon  earth.  Decide,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  it  an  insult  to  a  man  who 
comes  in  the  name  of  God,  asking  us  to  change  our  religion  ;  who 
comes  preaching  to  vis  a  new  doctrine  ;  and  who  iinnounces  himself 
as  a  minister  from  heaveji,  to  say  to  him  :  "  Who  are  you,  and  who 
has  given  you  a  mission  to  preach  the  Gospel  ?  What  proof  have  you 
to  give  us  that  you  know  how  to  interpret  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
better  thau  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Prove  to  us  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
enlightens  you  more,  you  alone,  than  He  enlightens  the  two  hundred 
millions  of  Catholics  who  people  the  world."' 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  Roussy,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Chiniquy 
insults  you  in  asking  who  you  are  and  who  has  given  you  a  mission 
to  preach. 

Mr.  Roussy  being  still  anxious  to  leave,  Mr.  Chiniquy  thereupon 
demands  of  the  ten  gentlemen  named  to  assist  the  Chairman  with 
their  advice  : — Decide,  gentlemen,  if  it  be  an  insult  to  ask  a  stranger 
who  he  is,  where  he  comes  from,  and  what  he  wants.  I  appeal  to 
your  honor  and  j'our  good  sense.  If  you  decide  that  it  is  an  insult 
I  am  ready  to  do  whatever  you  deem  right  to  repair  it.  I  am  deter- 
mined, however,  that  Mr.  Roussy  shall  not  escape  us.  For  a  long 
time  I  have  desired  to  sliow  this  good  parish  ihe  ignorance  of  all 
these  makers  of  new  religions,  and  this  opportunity  is  too  fine  a 
one  to  let  slip. — I  wish  therefore  to  do  all  my  power  to  force  Mr. 
Roussj  to  argue  before  you. — But  as  I  think  Mr.  Roussy  will  never 
consent,  for  good  reasons  of  his  own,  to  show  us  what  titles  he  has  to 
our  respect  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  withdraw  my  motion.  And 
without  knowing  what  kind  of  man  I  have  to  deal  with,  I  consent  to 
discuss  with  him. 

Mr.  Roussy  wished  to  leave  at  once,  but  was  stopped,  in  order 
that  the  ten  judges  named  at  this  gentleman's  express  wish  should 
give  a  decision. 

Upon  which  one  of  the  ten,  a  Protestant  named  Auger,  on  belialf 
of  all,  said  :  "  Mr.  Roussy,  as  Mr.  Chiniquy  declares  ho  ha(l  no  inten- 
tion of  insulting  you,  in  asking  you  who  you  are,  you  ought  to  accept 
his  explanation.  The  more  so  as  the  gentleman  declares  himself 
ready  to  otler  you  any  kind  of  apology  that  we  may  deem  proper  to 
demand  of  him.    Besides  as  Mr.  Chiniquy  withdraws  his  motion  and 
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consents  to  discuss  with  you  without  knowing  who  you  are,  you  can- 
not under  the  circumstances  honorably'  refuse  the  discussion." 

This  decision  elicited  great  applause,  and  Mr.  Roussy  resumed 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Chiniquy — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  liked  to  have  known 
with  whom  I  was  going  to  enter  this  discussion,  and  it  still  seems  to 
nu  ,lhat  we  have  the  right  to  know,  hut  since  this  knowledge  is  de- 
nied us — let  us  open  the  discussion  without  any  further  delay.  Mr. 
Roussy  travels  through  the  country  telling  us  that  the  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  alone,  interpreted  by  each  individual,  ought  to  be  the  sole  rule 
of  our  faith.  He  asserts  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  authority 
that  can  possibly  be  our  guide  in  the  darkest  hours  of  life.  He  has 
said  that  we  ought  to  reject  everything  which  is  not  proved  by  a  clear 
text  from  the  Bible.  He  says  that  we  ought  not  to  take  any  notice 
of  the  Holy  Traditions,  nor  of  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  defy  Mr.  Roussy  to  prove  these  assertions  and  I 
bind  myself  to  demonstrate  that  each  of  these  propositions  is  an  ab- 
surdity. 

Mr.  Roussy. — Mr.  Chairman — Nothing  is  easier  for  me  to  prove 
than  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  and  not  tradition,  is  the 
rule  for  every  man  who  desires  to  work  out   his  salvation. 

Moses  says  expressly  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (chap,  iv, 
2,  5)  "  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you, 
iieither  shall  ye  diminish  ought  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God  which  I  command  you. 
Behold,  I  have  taught  you  statutes  and  judgments,  even  as  the  Lord 
my  God  commanded  me,  that  ye  should  do  so  in  the  land  whither 
ye  go  to  possess  it." 

This  is  very  precise  : — "  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I 
command  you,  neither  shall  ve  diminish  ought  from  it."  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  passage  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  tradition. 

In  the  book  of  Joshua  (chap,  i,  7,  8)  God  speaking  to  this 
leader  of  His  people,  says  to  Him  : — "  Only  be  thou  strong  and  very 
courageous,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law, 
which  Moses,  My  servant,  commanded  thee ;  turn  not  from  it  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left,  that  thou  mayest  prosper  whithersoever 
thou  goest.  This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy 
mouth  ;  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou 
mayest  observe  to  do  accoiding  to  all  that  is  written  therein." 

We  lead  also  the  following  words  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  (chap. 
viii,  2,  3,  and  8)  "  And  Ezra  the  priest  brought  the  law  before  the 
congregation  both  of  men  and  women,  and  all  that  could  hear  with 
understanding,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month.  And  he 
read  therein  before  the  street  that  was  before  the  water  gate  from  the 
morning  till  mid-day,  before  the  men  and  women,  and  all  those  that 
could  understand  ;  and  the  ears  of  all  the  people  were  attentive  unto 
the  book  of  the  law.  So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God 
distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense  and  caused  them  to  understand  the 
reading." 

The  119th  Psalm,  which  is  the  longest  as  well  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  Psalms,  is  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  great  advan- 
tage of  constant  meditation  on  the  law  of  the  Lord. 


What  does  God  tell  us  by  the  voice  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  if  not 
to  have  His  holy  law  constantly  before  our  eyes  and  in  our  heart. 
These  are  the  exact  words  of  the  holy  Prophet  (chap,  viii,  19,  20) : 
"And  when  they  shall  say  unto  you,  Seek  unto  them  that  have 
f.aniiliar  spirits,  and  unto  wizards  that  peep  and  that  mutter  ;  should 
not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God  ?  For  the  living  to  the  dead  ?  To 
tlie  law  and  to  the  testimony  ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this 
word  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 

But  let  us  leave  the  Old  Testament  and  the  prophets  ;  we  have 
seen  that  they  are  unanimous  in  inviting  us  to  meditate  upon  and 
constantlj'  study  the  law  of  the  Lord.  They  do  not  speak  in  this 
manner  of  Tradition.  Let  us  come  then  to  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  His  Holy  Gospel ;  we  shall  see  that  they  are  still  more  em- 
phatic in  urging  us  to  study  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  avoid  the 
traditions  of  men. 

In  St.  Matthew  (chap,  xv,  3)  Jesus  Christ  answers  the  Phari- 
sees :  "  Why  do  ye  also  transgress  the  commandment  of  God  by  your 
tradition  ?  "  Is  not  the  doctrine  of  tradition  condemned  here  by  the 
mouth  of  Christ  Himself? 

In  St.  John  (chap,  v,  o9)  does  not  our  Lord  positively  say  : 
"  Search  the  scriptures;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life; 
and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me." 

And  what  can  more  positively  show  us  the  necessity  and  utility 
of  reading  and  constantly  meditating  on  the  holy  scriptures,  than 
this  text  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (chap.  xvii.  11,  12) — 
"  These  [Jews  of  Berea)  were  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonica 
in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and 
searched  the  scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were  so.  There- 
fore many  of  them  believed ;  also  of  honorable  Avomen  which  were 
Greeks  and  of  men,  not  a  few."  You  can  see  by  all  this  what  we 
ought  to  think  of  a  church  which  deprives  its  followers  of  the  holy 
scriptures  to  amuse  them  with  its  traditions!  And  St.  John  in  the 
Revelation  (chap.  xxii.  18,  19),  does  he  not  say  that  those  are 
cursed  by  God  who  add  to  or  take  away  one  word  of  the  book  of  this 
prophecy.  Is  not  this  a  striking  proof  that  God  wishes  us  to  be 
guided  by  nothing  but  the  written  words  in  His  Holy  Gospel,  and 
that  He  has  a  horror  for  the  traditions  of  men  ? 

Mk.  Chiniquy  : — Mr.  Chairman — It  was  the  custom  of  our  dear 
old  grandmothers  to  Irighten  little  children  by  childish  tales.  It 
seems  that  it  is  also  the  custom  amongst  reformers  of  religion  to 
imagine  dark  and  dismal  stories  with  which  they  horrify  and  amuse 
their  dupes.  Amongst  these  alarming  histories,  with  which  every 
echo  from  the  so-called  reformed  countries  resounds,  the  most  ridicu- 
lous, the  most  absurd,  and  the  most  false,  is  without  contradiction, 
the  one  with  which  Mr.  Roussy  has  appeared  engrossed  during  the 
reading  of  the  long  list  of  te-xts  which  we  have  just  heard,  I  don't 
really  know  for  wliat  purpose.  Mr.  Roussy  has  so  many  times  heard 
his  old  grrtudmother  tell  the  story  that  we  Catholics  are  the  enemies 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  that  we  abhor  the  Holy  Bible,  that  he  tirmly 
lielieves  it.  But  in  reality  this  is  one  of  those  ancient  tales  for 
which  educated  Protestants  blush. 

Who  preserved  intact  the  sacred  trust  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  dur- 
ing the  tilteen  hundred  years  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  lewd 
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apoetatee,  Luther  and  Calvin,  if  it  Avas  not  the  Catholic  Church  ? 
Before  these  two  monsters  ot  impurity  had  trouhled  the  peace  of  the 
world,  deceiving  people  by  their  sophisms  and  errors  of  every  port ; 
before  there  was  even  one  single  Protestant  in  the  world,  the  Catholic 
Church  not  only  preserved  the  sacred  writines  as  her  most  precious 
treasure,  but  she  neglected  no  possible  means  of  spreading  their 
knowledge  amongst  ail  nations.  During  the  short  space  of  time 
which  had  elapsed  between  the  wonderful  invention  of  printing 
and  the  day  that  Luther  published  his  first  Bible,  from  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  editions  of  thp  Bibls.  translated  into  the  different  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  and  forming  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
copies,  had  been  circulated  amongst  the  people,  with  the  authoriza- 
tion, and  often  at  the  expense,  of  the  (\itholic  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties. If  the  Church,  during  a  tew  years,  was  obliged  to  put  certain 
restrictions  on  the  diffusion  and  reading  of  tlie  Bible  in  modern  lan- 
guages, Protestants  alone  were  the  cause  of  it.  These  sectaries 
had  so  changed  the  text  in  their  false  translations  ;  they  had  by  their 
ignorance,  or  rather  by  the  corruption  of  their  minds  and  hearts  so 
poisoned  this  source  of  life,  that  those  coming  to  drink  of  it  found  in 
It  rather  the  death  than  the  life  of  their  souls.  Europe  was  for  a 
time  inundated  with  bibles  in  Avhich  the  true  text,  as  acknowledged 
by  well  .  educated  Protestants,  had  disappeared  to  give  place  to 
the  senseless  and  impious  dreams  of  the  sectaries.  Then,  but 
then  alone,  the  Church,  rightly  fearing,  or  rather,  seeing  tliat 
those  falsified  bibles  were  being  taken  for  the  true  word  ot  God,  put 
some  restrictions  for  a  time  on  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  modern 
languages.  She  did  then  -what  .wise  and  able  physicians  do  in  times 
of  epidemics ;  they  forbid  us  certain  foods  which  are  excellent  at 
other  times,  but  which  become  dangerous  on  account  of  the  impure 
disposition  of  the  air  or  of  our  temperaments.  But  never  has  the 
Church  shackled  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Bible  in  the  Greek  or 
Latin  text.  Now,  at  that  time,  nearly  everybody  who  knew  how  to 
read  at  ail  understood  Greek  or  Latin  ;  for  these  two  languages  were 
then  taught  far  more  universally  than  they  are  to-day  in  all  the  prin- 
ciple schools  of  Europe.  But  the  unhappy  epoch  when  a  ileplorable 
epidemic  forced  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  to  take  this  extreme 
measure  in  order  to  prevent  the  contagion  of  evil  attacking  the  very 
heart  of  the  nations,  Avas  not  of  long  duration.  The  devouring  fever 
which  Satan  had,  by  the  hands  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  infused  into  the 
veins  of  Europe,  had  scarcely  lost  its  intensity  and  contagion,  when 
the  Clmrch  once  more  invited  her  children  to  nourish  their  souls  by 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  put  it  within  the  reach  of  all  Ity 
the  numerous  authorized  translations,  which  She  recommendeil 
everywhere  by  the  voice  of  Her  chief  pastor. 

■  Certain  Protestants  still  repeat  that  the  Church  forbids  the  reading 
of  the  Holy  Bible  by  the  people;  this  is  a  cowardly  and  absurd  lie, 
and  it  is  only  the  ignorant  or  the  silly  amongst  Protestants,  who 
at  the  present  day  believe  tliis  ancient  fabrication  of  heresy  ;  some 
unscrupulous  ministers,  however,  are  constantly  bringing  it  up  before 
the  eyes  of  their  dupes  to  impose  upon  them  and  to  keep  tliem  in  a 
holy  horror  of  what  they  call  Popery.  Let  Protestants  make  the  tour 
of  Europe  and  America ;  let  them  go  into  the  numerous  Catholic 
book-stores  they  will  come  across  at  every  step ;  let  them,  for  instance, 
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go  to  Montreal,  to  Mr.  Fabre's  or  to  Mr.  Sadlier's ;  and  everywhere 
they  will  find  on  their  shelves  thousands  of  Bibles  in  all  modern  lan- 
guages, printed  with  the  permission  of  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  New  Testament,  printed  less  than  five  years  ago, 
at  Quebec.  On  the  first  page  I  read  the  following  approbation  of  the 
A rcli bishop  of  Quebec  : 

"  We  approve  and  recommend  to  the  faithful  of  our  Diocese  this 
"  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  commentaries  on  the  text 
"  and  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages. 

"  t  Jos.,  Archbishop  of  Quebec.  " 

Every  one  of  those  Catholic  Bibles,  t.o  be  found  on  sale  at  every 
bookseller's  in  Europe  or  America  in  like  manner  bears  irrefutable 
witness  to  the  fact  that  Protestantism  is  fed  on  lies,  when  day  by  day 
it  listens  with  complacency  to  its  ministers  and  its  newspapers,  telling 
it  in  various  strains,  that  we,  Catholics,  are  the  enemies  of  the  Bible. 

\  r.  Roussy  has  told  us  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  the  sole 
means  employed  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Roussy  obtains,  probably,  as  ail  Protestants  do,  this  new 
idea  from  his  good  old  grandmother.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  must 
see  that  never  has  a  greater  absurdity  issued  from  the  mouth  of  man. 
It  is  incredible  that  men,  who  are  continally  talking  to  us  of  Bibles 
and  Bibles,  do  not  know  that  Jesus  Christ  has  said  to  His  Apostles  : 
"Go  ye  into  the  whole  world  unci  pi  each  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 
He  that  believeth  and  is  baptizeil  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  condemned "  (St.  Mark,  xvi,  15,  16  J  And 
in  St.  Mathew  (chap,  xxviii.,  IS,  19,  20)  Jesus,  speaking  to  his  eleven 
disciples,  says  to  them  :  "  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  Going,  therefore,  teach  ye  all  nations  ;  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  ;  an(f 
heJiohl  [am  iritli  you  all  dayi^,  even  to  the  consiruniiniion  of  the  vnvld." 

It  is  not,  we  see,  a  book  that  the  Apostles  are  cnarged  to  write, 
to  be  read  to  the  people /o  ^/ii?  eoH.si4////»o//o/i  r/^"  tJie  norld.  But  their 
mission  is  to  take  the  form  of  verbal  ]ireachin(j,  in  which  mission  the 
Divine  Saviour  promises  to  assist  and  guide  them,  not  during  thirty, 
forty  or  sixty  years,  but  to  the  consummation  of  the  world,  it 
is  by  the  jirmchinf/  of  the  Apostles  to  the  people,  and  not  by  the 
/•flMdiuf/  of  the  Gospel  by  the  people  that  Jesus  Christ  wishes  men 
to  be  enlightened  and  saved,  iti  (he  con><itii>matinii  of  the  norhl. 
And  this  is  vihy  tlie  Catholic  priesthood,  sole  po.s.sessors  of  the 
mission  given  to  the  first  Apostles,  teaches,  preaches  and  explains 
tiie  Gospel  to  the  people.  Jesus  Christ  has  not  said  :  "  He  that  does 
not  ver/*^/ ///«  ^r'o.s^W,  shall  be  condemned."  That  is  an  absurdity  and 
a  falsehood  whicli  can  have  only  issued  from  hell  itself;  but  Je.su.'H 
(Jhrist  has  said  to  his  Apostles  for  all  tim'e  :  "  Preach  tlie  Gospel  ; 
teach  all  nati(ms ;  I  shall  be  with  ynu  ;  he  that  Itearpfh  ymi  hrarrth  }fr  ; 
he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  Me;  he  that  believeth  on  your 
preaching  shall  be  saved  ;  he,  that  believeth  it  not  shall  be  lost." 

Jesus  Cnrist  has  not  said  ;  If  yoii  do  not  road  tlie  Bil)le  yon  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  heathen  and  the  [)ul)lican  ;  but  He  has  said  :  If 
you  do  not  lir.ar  the  ('hiirrh  yovi  shall  Ijc  as  the  heathen  and  the  publi- 
can.    (St.  Mathew,  xviii,  17.) 
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It  is  then  a  Church  that  Jesus  Christ  came  on  earth  to  found,  not 
a  book  that  he  came  to  have  written  and  read.  The  Gospel  is  the 
property  of  the  Church,  it  is  one  of  its  sacred  trusts,  it  is  one  of  its 
greatest  treasures.  She  it  is  who  is  charged  to  preserve  it  and  to 
explain  its  pages  to  the  people.  For  it  is  to  her  alone  and  not  to 
each  individual  that  the  promise  was  made  and  the  mission  given. 

To  say  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles  wished  the  nations  to 
be  converted  by  reading  the  Bible,  interpreted  by  each  individual, 
is  so  great  an  absurdity  that  I  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving how  a  self-respecting  man  can  possibly  allow  it  to  fall  from 
his  lips. 

Every  body  knows  that  before  the  invention  of  printing,  books 
were  just  as  scarce  and  expensive,  as  they  are  now-a-days  common  and 
cheap.  For  1410  years  after  Jesus  Christ,  every  word  had  to  be 
Avritten  by  hand.  Now  to  write  out  a  whole  Bible  would  require  a 
great  aeal  of  time.  Amongst  many  nations,  almost  constantly  at 
war,  very  few  persons  knew  how  to  write.  History  records  the  names 
of  even  several  powerful  kings,  who  did  not  know  how  to  sign  their 
names.  To  have  so  large  a  book  written,  therefore,  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  It  was  therefore  absolutely  im- 
possible for  the  great  majority  of  Christians  for  the  space  of  1400 
years  to  either  own  Bibles  or  to  read  them.  We  also  loam  from  his- 
tory that  previous. to  the  invention  of  printing  it  was  the  custom  for 
people  to  tax  themselves  in  order  to  obtain  a  Bible,  which  was  then 
deposited  in  the  Church,  where  the  Priest  would  read  some  part 
of  it  every  Sunday,  and  explain  it  to  the  people. 

It  was  not  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  but  by  the  preaching  of 
Apostles  commissioned  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  French, 
the  English,  the  Germans,  the  Spanish,  the  Irish,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  all  other  nations  were  converted  to  Christianity  ;  for 
amongst  these  difierent  nations  very  few  persons  knew  how  to  read, 
and  a  very  much  smaller  number,  indeed,  had  the  means  with  which 
to  procure  a  Bible.    Let  Mr.  Eoussy  deny  these  facts,  if  he  dares. 

Well,  since  it  is  admitted  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  it  was  the 
will  of  Jesus  Christ  that  His  Church  should  march  on  to  the  conquest 
of  souls  by  means  of  preaching  for  1500  years,  it  devolves  on  Mr. 
Eoussy  to  show  us  a  single  text  in  his  Bible,  which  informs  us  that 
Jesus  Christ  decided  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  each  individual, 
should,  at  any  period  whatever  during  the  life  of  the  Church,  take  the 
place  of  this  j)'>'eaching. 

It  is  clear  that  if  Mr.  Eoussy 's  system  were  based  on  the  truth,  Jesus 
Christ  would  have  commanded  his  Apostles  not  to  preach  the  Gospel 
till  the  end  of  the  world,  but  to  teach  the  nations  how  to  read  and  to 
give  them  Bibles.  And  instead  of  Apostles,  it  would  have  been 
School-masters  that  he  would  have  promised  and  sent  to  the  nations 
sitting  in  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Mr.  Roussy  tells  us  that  Our  Lord  was  opposed  to  the  fahe  tradi- 
tions of  men;  but  is  the  Church  less  opposed  to  these  false  human 
traditions,  or  does  she  condemn  them  less  than  Her  Lord  and  Master 
did  ?  '  When  Mr.  Roussy  s&ys,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  and 
practised  is  written  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be- 
lieve in  those  truths  taught  by  tradition  ;  when,  in  a  word,  Mr.  Roussy 
says  the  Catholic  dogma  of  Tradition  is  not  to  be  found  in  Holy  Writ, 
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he  simply  shows  either  his  bad  faith  or  his  ignorance.  Here  is  a 
Bible  which  comes  from  Mr.  Roussy  himself.  Well,  in  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  listen  to  what  the  Holy 
Apostle  writes  (cliap.  ii.  15)  :  "  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast,  and 
hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  tanght,  whether  by  word  or 
our  epistle."  Here  St.  I'anl  tells  us  that  what  comes  to  us  bij  means 
of  the  unwrittni  word,  that  is  to  say,  hy  tradition,  has  the  same  author- 
ity as  what  lie  wrote  in  his  epistle.  Is  it  not  then,  something  more 
than  effrontery  on  Mr.  Roussy 'a  part  to  date  tell  us  to  our  face  that 
tradition  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Again,  in  chap.  iii.  6,  of  the  same  Epistle,  St.  Paul  says  :  "  Now 
we  command  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  Avalketh  dis- 
orderly and  not  after  the  tradition  which  he  received  of  us." 

In  the  Second  Epistle  to  St.  Timothy  (chap.  ii.  1,2),  St. 
Paul  contradicts,  in  advance,  the  absurd  assertion  of  Mr.  Roussy 
which  maintains  that  all  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
written,  and  that  there  are  none  which  reach  us  by  tradition.  His 
words  are  clear  and  precise  :  "  Thou,  therefore,  my  son,  be  strong  in 
"  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  the  things  that  thou  iiast 
"  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  coinmit  thou  to  faith- 
'•  ful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also." 

Really,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  Mr.  Roussy  told  us  that  everything 
Wiis  written  in  the  sacred  books,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  say 
about  tradition,  he  liad  either  lost  his  memory  or  supposed  us  so 
ignorant  as  to  be  incapable  of  reading  the  Epistles  of  St,  Paul. 

Mr.  Roussy  has  been  truly  unhappy  in  the  choice  he  has  made 
()f  his  texts,  tor  the  purpose  of  proving  that  each  individual  is  obliged 
to  read  Sacred  Scripture,  and  has  a  right  to  interpret  it  in  his  own 
way.  He  has  cited  the  text  in  which  Moses  directs  that  we  should 
observe  the  law  of  God.  And  that  is  precisely  wViat  we  wish  all  to  do. 
Yes,  would  that  all  the  world  meditated  on  the  law  of  God  — 
now  one  of  His  laws,  one  of  His  Commandments  the  most  absolute 
is  this  :  "  Hear  the  Church,  and  he  that  will  not  hear  the  Churcli 
must  be  regarded  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican."  (Mat.  xviii.  17.) 

He  next  cited  Joshua.  Now,  Joshua  was  the  leader,  the  great 
chieftain  of  his  people  ;  he  was  a  man  visibly  chosen  and  inspired  by 
(tod  to  conduct  his  br<;tl\ren  into  the  promised  land  ;  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  the  obligation  that  he  should  read  and  meditate 
on  the  Sacred  Writings,  in  order  to  instruct  himself  and  teach  others. 
And  exactly  in  the  same  manner  the  Catholic  Church  obliges  all 
tliose  whom  God  has  cliosen  as  leaders  of  His  peopb^.  She  commands 
them  to  stuiiy  and  to  fretfuently  re.ad  the  Sacred  Sciiptures. 

The  good  Mr.  lloussy  has  cited  against  us  the  Book  of  Nehemi.ah  ; 
but  I  believe  it  must  have  l)een  absence  ot  mind  on  his  ptirt.  For 
the  text  wliich  he  has  quoted  proves  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he 
had  promised  us.  Mr.  Roussy  liad  promised  us,  you  all  know,  to 
sliow  that  each  individual  person  ouglit  to  have  his  l>ibl(»  and  read  it 
lor  himself.  To  do  so,  he  fjuntes  a  tf'xt  which  informs  us  that  not  one 
single  man  or  woman  h  id  a  Bil)le,  except  the  priests.  "  And  K/.ra 
the  priest  brought  the  law  ....  and  he  read  therein  before  all  people." 
You.see,Mr.('hairMian,tliat  this  Ezra  was  no  better  than  a  l'o|>ish  priest. 
Instead  of  distributing  Bibles  around  by  thousands  t(j  everybody,  as 
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does  the  cheeky  Mr.  Roussy,  he  keeps  the  sacred  volume  in  his  own 
hands,  and  contents  himself  with  reading  and  explaining  it  to  the 
people,  exactly  as  Mr.  Giroiiard,  your  cure,  does  every  Sunday. 

As  to  the  extract  from  Isaiah  ;  it  proves  that  there  is  something 
else  besides  the  written  law,  for  God  wishes  that  we  should  observe 
the  testimony  as  well. 

Our  Lord  advises  the  nnheUeving  Jews  to  searcli  the  Scriptures  ; 
but  He  certainly  did  not  mean  this  as  the  only — or  even  as  the  best 
means  of  knowing  Him,  for  tiiese  Jews  would  have  done  far  better,  ac- 
cording to  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  to  have  believed  His  word  and  His 
works  (John,  v.  24,  36,  38).  The  reading  of  the  Bible  wrongly  inter- 
preted, was  perdition  to  the  Jews,  as  it  is  to  the  Protestants  of  to-day. 
It  was  with  the  Bible  in  hand,  that  the  Jews  declared  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  an  impostor,  and  according  to  the  law,  he  ought  to  be  cru- 
cified. (John  xix.  7.) 

But,  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  wish  to  refute  Mr.  lloussy  out  of  his  own 
mouth  and,  by  his  own  words,  prove  to  him  that  he  is  astray  and  mis- 
leads others,  when  he  tells  them  that  in  questions  of  religion  they 
should  only  admit  such  doctrines  as  can  be  proved  by  a  precise  text 
from  the  Bible.  I  wish  to  make  him  admit  the  absolute  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  tradition,  and  even  an  infallible  tradition,  under 
pain  of  not  being  a  Christian.  T  shall  therefore  request  Mr.  Roussy 
to  reply  to  my  questions.  And  you,  gentlemen,  the  secretaries,  write 
down  the  gentleman's  exact  answers  ;  and  you,  my  good  friends, 
(speaking  to  the  people)  listen  with  great  attention  to  the  avowals  I 
am  about  to  draw  from  him. 

Since  you  say,  Mr.  Roussy,  that  we  ought  to  admit  notliing  in 
religious  matters,  except  what  can  be  clearly  proved  by  a  text  from 
the  Bible,  will  you  show  \is  the  text  th  it  proves  that  St.  Mark  wrote 
the  Gospel,  and  that  he  was  iiispiretl  by  the  Ho'y  Ghost,  when  lie 
wrote  his  Gospel  ? 

Mr.  Roussy. — (Rising  with  an  air  of  assurance)— Nothing  is 
easier,  sir  ;  here  are  the  very  words  of  the  Saviour,  in  St.  Matthew 
(chap,  xxviii.  19,  20)  "  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  :  teaching  them  to  observe  ail  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you,  and  lo  I  I  am  with  yon  alw;iys,  even  unto  the  end 
of  tlie  world." 

Mr.  Ciiixiquv — ^Ir.  Roussy  will  have  the  kindness  to  say  to 
Avhom  (he>e  words  were  addressed  by  the  Divine  Saviour  ? 

Mu.  Roussy. — Jesus  Christ  addressed  these  words  to  His  Apostles. 

Mr.  Chiniquy. — The  Secretaries  will  liave  the  kindness  to  write 
that  the  words  which  Mr.  Roussy  has  quoted  refer  only  to  the 
A'pOHtles.  Now,  Mr.  Roussv,  will  you  tell  us  if  St.  Mark  was  an 
A  postle  ? 

Mr.  Roussy. — Yes  sir,  St  Mark  was  an  Apostle. 

Mr.  Chiniquy. — The  Secretaries  will  please  write  that  Mr. 
Roussy  maintains  that  St.  Mark  was  an  Apostie. 

Mr.  Roussy. — (Precipitately) — No,  no,  sir,  St.  Mark  was  not  an 
Apostle. 

Mr.  Chiniquy. — Write,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Roussy  declares 
that  St.  Mark  was  not  an  Apostle. 

Well,  Mr.  Roussy,  since  St.  Mark  was  not  an  Apostle,  and  since  the 
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text  j'ou  have  quoted  refers  only  to  the  Apostles,  it  follows,  aocorfling 
to  j'onr  own  statement,  that  it  hua  nothing  to  do  with  St.  Mark. 

Mf.  Koussv. — No.  8ir,  I  wa.s  mistaken,  and  I  admit  that  the  text 
•  luoted  does  not  refer  to  St.  Mark. 

Mn.  Chiniquy. — Very  well,  Mr.  Roussy,  then  I  repeat  my  ques- 
tion before  this  resi-ecta.ble  assembly.  Show  us  a  precise  text  from 
the  Bible,  which  proves  that  St.  Mark  was  inspired  by  God  to  write 
the  Gospel. 

Mr.  Roussy  rises,  and  commences  turning  over  the  pages  of  his 
book.  He  is  pale,  he  trembles,  he  perspires  profusely,  lie  takes  more 
than  ten  minutes  to  search.  A  gloomy  silence  reigns,  only  a  few 
feeble  murmurs  of  "i/e  is  cauijhf  are  heard.  But  silence  is  imposed. 
At  la«t  the  audience  becoming  impatient,  commence  to  speak :  ''Come 
on,  Mr.  Roussy,  what  are  you  doing  now  ?"  The  gentleman  appears 
more  and  more  disconcerted  :  he  rp|dies  in  a  trembling  voice  :  "Gen- 
tlemen, I  beg  of  you  to  be  patient,  I  admit  I  am  in  very  close 
quarters." 

These  words  were  followed  by  a  general  burst  of  laugh- 
ter. Mr.  Chiaiquy  says  to  him  :  "  You  will  tind  yourself 
in  closer  quarters  in  a  minute,  sir.  "  At  last  after 
having  searched  in  vain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Mr.  Rouss\'  sits 
down,  or  rather  falls  into  his  seat,  nnd  says  in  a  pitiful  voice  :  "  1  am 
not  able  to  tind  the  text  I  am  looking  for." 

Mr.  Chiniquy. — Gentlemen,  have  the  kindness  to  write  that  Mr. 
Roussy  declares  himself  unabh^  to  lind  a  text  from  Holy  Scripture 
which  proves  tiiat  St.  Mark  wns  inspired  by  God  to  write  the  Gospel. 

Another  little  question,  Mr.  Roussy  :  since  according  to  your  re- 
ligion, one  should  only  l»elicve  as  true,  what  can  be  proved  by  a  text 
from  the  Holy  Bible,' will  you  find  for  us  the  text  that  proves  tliat 
St.  Luke,  who  was  no  more  an  Apostle  than  St.  Mark,  was  inspired  by 
God  to  write  the  Gospel  ? 

Mr.  Roussy  once  more  rises,  but  his  face  and  whole  a})})earance 
indicate  a  man  compleiely  broken  up.  He  searches  again,  lor  live 
or  six  minutes  ;  then  allowing  himself  to  fall  buck  into  his  chair,  ex- 
claims, ''  I  am  not  able." 

Mn.  Chiniquy. — Gentlemen,  will  you,  if  you  ])lease,  write  that 
Mr.  Roussy  declares  he  is  not  able  to  lind  a  text  in  his  Bible  to  prove 
that  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Gospel.  Then  addressing  Mr.  Roussy  :  Very 
well,  sir,  since  you  declare  yov;  are  notable  to  tind  a  wm'd  in  the  Holy 
Bible  to  assure  you  that  St.  ^fark  and  St.  Luke  wrote  tlie  (iospeis  tliat 
bear  tlieir  names,  how  di)  you  know  that  it  was  they  who  wrote  these 
Gospels?  Then,  turning  towards  the  audience,  Mr.  Ciiini(|\iy  says, 
smiling  :  "  Listen  well  io  his  reply."  A  gloomy  >ilencc  ensues  for 
an  instant. 

Mk.  Roussy — We  prove  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  wrote  the 
Gosp(^ls  by  the  miracles  they  wrought. 

Mk.  Chiniquy — Very  well,  show  me  a  text  from  tlie  Gospel 
where  it  states  tliat  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  wrought  miracles. 

Mu.  Roussy,  rising  slowly,  admits  that  he  is  not  aide  ;  he  mur- 
muiHsome  unintelli};ible  words,  then  with  an  embarrassment  which 
he  cannot  conceal :  "  You  ask  me,  sir,  how  it  is  known  that  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Jvuke  wrote  their  (Jo.sitela  ;  but,  sir,  tliat  is  only  known  l)y  the 
testimony  of  the  early  Christians." 
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At  these  words  nothing  is  heard  but  exclamations  of  joy  and  the 
clapping  of  hands.  "  He  is  convicted  by  his  own  words  ;  he  is  caught 
in  his  own  trap,"  cried  the  crowd. 

Mk.  Chiniquy — Yes,  my  friends,  he  is  taken  at  his  own  words, 
and  as  yon  say,  •'  caught  in  his  own  trap  ;  "  he  is  forced  to  have  re- 
course to  the  testimony  of  the  early  Christians,  that  is  to  the  Tradi- 
tion of  the  Church,  to  prove  the  very  first  of  Gospel  truths,  the 
existence  of  the  Gospel  itself.  He  is,  therefore,  forced  to  admit  that  he 
deceived  you  just  now,  when  he  told  you  everything  was  to  be  found 
written  in  the  Bible,  and  that  anything  that  could  not  be  proved  by 
some  text  ought  to  be  rejected. 

Me.  Roussy — I  am  not  caught.  It  is  you,  Mr.  Chiniquy,  who 
have  been  caught  in  your  own  trap  ;  it  is  you  wlio  are  convicted,  for 
you  are  not  able  to  show  us  wliat  the  Church  is,  and  what  authority 
it  has. 

Mk.  Chiniquy — Since  Mr.  Roussy  does  not  know  what  the 
Church  IS,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  him.  The  early  Chris- 
tians being  divided  on  certain  practices,  followed  the  advice  of  Our 
Lord,  and  appealed  to  the  Church  of  their  day,  anti  ihis  is  what  took 
})lace  : — (Actsxv.6)  "And  the  Apostles  and  ancients  came  together  to 
consider  of  this  matter.  And  when  there  was  much  disputing,  Peler 
rising  up  said  to  them  :  My  brethren,  you  know  that  in  former  days 
God  made  choice  among  us.  that  the  Gentiles,  by  my  mouth, 
should  hear  the  word  of  tiie  Gospel,  and  believe."  After  Peter, 
Barnabas  and  Paul  were  heard.  Then  James  speaks  in  his 
turn  ;  but  it  was  only  to  contirm  what  Peter  had  said.  Finally,  the 
deliberation  being  finished,  they  wrote  these  solemn  words  :  "  For  it 
hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us."  to  decide  in  such  a 
manner  the  question  ^hat  you  have  raised." 

There,  Mr.  Roussy,  that  is  what  the  Church  is.  That  is  how  she 
spoke  1900  years  ago,  and  that  is  how  she  speaks  still,  and  how  she 
will  speak  to  the  end  of  time  ;  for  she  can  never  perish,  seeing  that 
.lesus  Christ  has  said  :  "The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
her."  It  is  this  infallible  Church  which  tells  me,  a  Catholic,  as  she 
told  it  1900  years  ago  :  "  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  inspired  by  God 
to  write  their  Gospels,"  and  f  am  certain  she  speaks  the  truth,  for  it 
is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  enlightens  her.  This  Church,  according  to 
St.  Paul  (1  Timothy  iii.  15),  " /s  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth."  This  Church,  outside  of  whicli  there  is  nothing  but 
falsehood  and  error,  has  been  called  Catholic  by  the  Apostles,  and  no 
other  church  can  ever  bear  this  grand  name.  This  Catholic  Church, 
to  which  I  have  the  happiness  to  belong,  is  also  called  A^postolic,  be- 
cause it  is  united  with  the  Apostles  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  priests, 
bishops  and  Popes,  who  obtain  their  power,  by  incontestable  titles, 
I'rom  them.  This  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  is  also  called 
Roman,  because  ii  was  at  Rome  that  its  Founder  amongst  men,  (St. 
Peter)  shed  his  blood  and  because  it  was  there  he  deposited  for  his 
successors  the  keys  of  Heaven,  which  neither  demons  uor  heretics  nor 
infidels  can  deprive  her  of.  "  Tliou  art  Peter  aud  on  this  Rock  I  will 
V)uild  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  nut  prevail  against  it. 
(Mat.  xvi.  16,  19.) 

When  I,  a  Catholic,  take  the  Bible  in  ni}'  hands,  I  am  ascertain 
that  it  is  the   word  of  Gad  as   1  am   certain  that   there   is  a  God  in 


Heaven,  because  it  is  the  Catholic  Church  (the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth)  which  tells  me  so.  When  I  read  the  Gospel,  I  read  it  only 
with  a  full  and  complete  submission  to  the  interpretation  which  the 
Church  gives  me,  whose  voice  I  am  obliged  to  hear  under  pain  of 
being  treated  by  God  "as  a  heathen  and  publican"  (Matt., 
xviii.  17).  And  when  I  read  this  Holy  Gospel  I  call  to  mind  the 
words  of  St.  Peter  (2  Peter,  iii.  15,  16),  "  As  also  our  most 
dear  brother  Paul,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  him,  hath,  written 
to  you,  as  also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things  ; 
in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  the  unlearned 
and  unstable  wrest,  as  also  the  other  Scriptures,  to  their  own 
perdition." 

In  reading  the  Holy  Sciiptures,  I  call  to  mind  that  I  am  but  a 
poor  ignorant  man,  and  that  if  I  depend  upon  my  feeble  understand- 
ing, I  shall  very  soon  go  astray  ;  therefore  I  am  careful  to  understand 
what  I  read  in  the  sense  that  the  Church  has  always  taught.  For  if 
I  am  bound  to  believe  that  the  Church  is  infallible,  when  she  tells 
me  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
write  their  Gospels,  although  1  do  not  find  a  word  in  the  Bible,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Roussy's  admission,  to  prove  this  truth.  I  am  bound 
to  believe  that  she  is  in  like  manner  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  sacred  treasure  she  alone 
has  perserved  for  me  infallibly. 

I  have  admitted  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  but  an  ignorant 
man,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  in  need  of  an  infallible  guide  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  have  no  intention  of 
insulting,  nor  of  wounding  Mr.  Roussy  in  any  manner,  but  I  tell  you 
that  I  believe  him  just  as  ignorant  as  I  am,  and  I  believe  that  he  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  men  of  whom  St.  Peter  speaks,  when  he  says, 
the  unlearned  do  not  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  wrest 
them  in  a  false  sense  to  their  own  perdition. 

In  spite  of  my  ignorance  and  my  weakness,  lam  assured  that  I 
shall  not  go  astray  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  since  I  have  for 
ray  guide  '' the  Church,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth, ''^  and  take 
for  ray  interpreter,  that  Church  to  whom  ray  adorable  Saviour  has 
said  : — "  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  But  1  am 
curious  to  know  how  Mr  Roussy,  who  is  also  a  poor  ignorant  man, 
can  be  assured  of  finding  his  salvation  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
when  the  prince  of  the  Apostles  assures  us  that  the  ignorant  find  in 
it  their  ruin. 

Mr.  Roussy. — The  Holy  Ghost  invites  us  to  read  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  in  consequence  promises  to  enlighten  us. — Here  is  a 
text  which  reveals  to  us  in  a  most  evident  manner,  this  truth, — (2 
Timothy  iii.  13,  16)  "  Evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and 
worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived.  But  continue  tliou  in  the 
things  thou  hast  learned  and  hast  been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom 
thou  hast  learned  them  ;  and  that  from  a  child,  thou  hast  known  tlie 
holy  scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  All  scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  righteousness." 

Here  we  see  St.  Paul  congratulating  his  well  beloved  Timothy 
for  having  known  the  holy  scriptures  from  his  childhood.   Therefore, 
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we  merit  the  praises  of  God  by  slucljiiij:  theHoly  Scriptures.  Beside*?. 
is  it  not  positively  stated  liere,  that  all  s-criptiire  is  inspired  by  God 
for  instruction  and  correction.  If  all  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God  for  instruction,  and  correction,  how  can  Mr.  Chiniquj'  dare  to 
say  that  the  reading  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  is  bad  and  can  cause 
our  ruin  ? 

Mr.  Chiniquy — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  remarked  to  you 
that  this  good  Mr.  Roussy  was  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  texts. 
The  one  that  he  has  just  chosen  is  going  to  destroy  irretrievably  his 
argument.  In  tlie  first  place,  you  see,  by  this  text,  that  St.  Paul 
says  positively,  "  continue  thou  in  the  things  thou  hast  learned  and 
hast  been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou  hatt  learned  them." 
Here  St.  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  the  Bible,  nor  of  writings  at  all,  he 
speaks  of  things  which  have  been  karned,  and  it  is  very  probable,  or 
rather,  it  is  very  certain  that  these  things  were  not  written,  for  St. 
Paul  says  to  remember  them,  not  from  the  book  in  which  he  had 
read  them,  but  on  account  of  the  person  who  had  taught  them  to 
him.  And  to  show  how  far  St.  Paul  was  from  preaching  Mr.  Roussy's 
absurd  doctrine,  that  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  are  written  in 
tiie  Bible,  it  will  suffice  to  cast  our  eyes  a  few  lines  higher  than  the 
text  quoted  by  Mr.  Roussy.  St.  Paul,  speaking  to  the  same  Timothy, 
says  to  him  : — "  And  the  things  which  thou  hast  heard  from  me — 
before  many  witnesses — the  same  commend  to  faithful  men,  who 
shall  be  fit  to  teach  others  also."     (2  Tim.  ii.  2). 

Yes,  continue  firm,  says  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in 
the  things  you  have  learned  not  only  by  the  reading  of  the 
Sacred  books,  but  also  in  the  things  yon  have  "heard  from  me, 
before  many  witnesses."  St.  Paul  made  use  of  no  different 
language  when  writing  to  Timothy,  than  he  had  used  when  addressing 
the  Thessalonians,  for  he  said  to  them  also  : — "  Therefore,  Brethren, 
stand  tirm ;  and  hold  the  tradition  which  you  have  learned, 
whether  by  word  or  by  our  epistle."  (2  Thess.  ii.  14).  And 
these  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  are  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  himself,  have  resounded  throughout  the  world  for  1900  years. 
And  all  those  who  have  really  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  liave  repeated 
them,  they  believe  them,  and  they  will  repeat  them  to  the  very  end 
of  time,  for  the  eternal  confusion  of  infidels  and  innovators — ''  Hold 
the  tradition  which  you  have  learned  whether  by  our  words  or  by  our 
tvritmgs."  That  has  been  the  teaching  of  the  Church  for  nineteen 
centuries.  That  will  be  the  teaching  of  the  Church  till  the  end  of 
time  ;  for  the  Church,  like  the  Son  of  God  whose  immaculate  Spouse 
she  is,  can  never  change.  St.  Paul  was  far  from  upholding  the  absurd 
doctrine  of  modern  innovators  ;  he  who  says  positively  in  his  Epistle 
to  tlie  Romans  (Chap.  x.  13 — 17)  : — "  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How  then  shall  they 
call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  Or  how  shall  they  be- 
lieve him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  And  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  ?  And  how  can  they  preach  unless  they  be  sent  ? 
— Faith  then  cometh  by  hearmy  and  hearing  by  the  Avord  of  Christ." 

St.  Paul  congratulates  St.  Timothy  on  his  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  hut  it  was  because  his  holy  disciple  joined  to  this  reading, 
the  most  entire  submission  to  the  explanations  and  to  the  instruc- 
tions, by  word  of  mouth,  of  his  superiors  before  God.    It  is  also  in 
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this  manner  that  the  Church  wishes  her  children  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  absurd  idea.  entert;nni;(i  by  Mr.  Rou.ssy,  that  a 
knowledge  of  tlie  Gospel  comes  by  readinj^  alone,  was  so  I'ar  from  tliR 
thought  of  the  Apostle  that  he  cries  out :  "  How  shall  the  nations 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  if  they  have  not  heard  Him  spoken  of,  and 
how  shall  they  hear  Him  spoken  of  unless  some  one  preaches  to 
them  ?" 

According  to  the  Apostle  St.  Ptiul,  therefore,  tlie  best  manner,  or 
rather,  the  only  means  of  knowing  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  hear  oi  Him  by 
V)reacbing,  and  not  l)y  reading.  Without  doul)t  reading  is  not  use- 
lees,  but  it  aids  the  faith  of  them  alone  who  liatea  to  the  preaching  of 
those  who  have  been  sent  to  preach. 

But  I  have  told  you  that  Mr.  Roussy  was  going  to  completely  des- 
troy himself  with  the  text  whioh  he  has  quoted  for  us.  If  I  have  un- 
derstood this  gentleman  well,  he  has  read  to  us  in  his  Biiile  these  ex- 
act words,  "  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  and  is  prolit- 
able  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness."    Ar3  those  not  the  words  you  have  rea^l,  Mr.  Roussy  ? 

Mr.  Roussy. — Yes,  sir.  St.  Paul  says,  "  ail  scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God  and  is  prolitable  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousjiess." 

Mr.  Chiniquy. — Mr.  Chairman  and  all  of  you,  gentlemen,  who 
compose  this  respectable  meeting,  you  have  heard  these  words  from 
Mr.  Roussy 's  Bible.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  them?  Yes,  what 
do  you  think  of  a  man  or  of  a  religion  which  assures  you  that  all 
scripture  (or  writing)  is  given  by  tlie  inspiration  of  God  for  r-proof, 
for  correction  and  for  instruction.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  you 
liave  believed  that  there  were  books  or  writings  winch  could  only  de- 
tile  an<l  corrupt  the  heart.,  but  Mr.  Roussy  has  discovered  the  con- 
trary in  his  precious  Bible.  Ikn  jw  of  a  great  nuinberof  books  whicli 
have  been  written  only  under  the  inspiration  of  the  most  wicked 
passions  and  are  calculated  only  to  defile  and  corrupt  those 
who  read  them,  but,  Mr.  Roussy  assures  us  that  we  have  all 
been  mistaken,  and  he  proclaims  that  all  writings  (or  scriptures) 
are  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God.  You  have  well  understood 
him  to  say  so,  have  you  not?  ("Yes,  yes,"  from  all  sides).  A  few 
minutes  ago,  Mr.  Roussy  said,  with  emphasis,  tliat  if  anyone  addeil 
anything  to  or  took  anything  from  the  word  of  God — he  is  ciirse<l. 
Well,  gentlemen,  this  being  the  case,  the  curse  of  God  must  surely 
be  on  those  who  wrote  the  Bible  that  Mr.  Roussy  holds  in  his  hands, 
for  this  Bible  is  false,  ridiculously  false,  wlien  it  says  tliat  '•  all  writing 
(or  scripture)  is  given  by  insriiration  ol  God  and  is  prolitable  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness."* 

Mk.  Roussy — (rising  angrily). — How  dare  you  sav,  Mr.  Chiniquy. 
that  the  Holy  Bible  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  false  and  deceptive,  1  defy 
you  to  prove  it;  what  you  say  is  blasphemy.    , 

Mr.  CHiNKiuy. — I  am  going  to  prove  to  you,  sir,  that  what  I  have 


•  NoTK. — 111  lOti^liKli  ilio  wor.l  "  ScripLure,"  tiy  c')iniii)ii  u-<Hg'f,  [generally 
means  the  Sa<;re(l  ScripiureH  ;  Mie  miislranHlHllon  of  this  passnue,  howev(3r,  in 
Protestanl.  Bil>les,  \h  more  glaringly  apparent  in  ilie  Frencli  version,  in  the  word 
*'  ecril.tire,"  whicli  Is  hero  u.sed,  corresponding  witli  the  Ku-^Usli  word  "writing" 
in  every  day  use. 
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just  said,  is  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  j'our  Bible  is  false  and  deceptive 
to  an  absurd  degree.  It  is  a  falsified  Bible,  and  I  am  about  to  prove 
it_at  once. 

Addressing  then  a  respectable  farmer,  named  Gauthier  :  Sir,  by 
whom  was  the  Bible  I  boUl  in  my  hand  given  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Gauthier. — That  Bible  was  given  to  me  by  a  person  who 
had  it  from  Mr.  Eoussy. 

Mr.  Chiniquy. — Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  going  to  judge 
what  should  be  thought  of  Protestant  Bibles.  The  Bible  that  Mr. 
Roussy  holds,  says  : — "All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  "for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness." But  the  Bible  which  I  hold  and  which  also  comes  from 
Mr.  Roussy,  does  not  contain  this  absurdity,  for  I  read  in  it,  "  all 
scripture,  divinely  inspired,is  profitable  to  teach,  to  correct,  to  instruct 
in  justice." 

Mr.  RoussY  (rising  in  a  hurry) — The  two  sentences  are  the  same. 
Mr.  Chixii^uy — No,  sir,  these  two  sentences  are  not  the  s;ime. 
Is  it  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  you  gentlemen  who  hear 
me  ;  all  of  you  reply  ;  is  it  the  same  thing  to  say,  "  All  scripture  is 
e;iveri  by  inspiration  of  Gad  " — and  to  say — "  All  Scripture  divinely 
inspired  is  profitable  to  teach,"  etc.  ? 

From  all  sides  of  the  hall  a  unanimous  cry  is^heard  :  "  No,  these 
two  sentences  are  not  the  same." 

Mr.  Chixiquy — You  are  right,  my  friends;  the  first  of  these 
sentences  is  an  absurdity,  and  it  is  only  a  Bible  coming  from  the 
hands  of  Satar  himself,  which  could  say,  "All  scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God."  Ttiis  sentence  is  infernal  in  character.  No, 
no,  all  writing  is  not  inspire!  by  God.  There  are  many  writings, 
there  are  thousands  of  books  inspired  by  the  Devil. 

Besides,  here  are  two  Bibles,  both  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roussy. 
If  the  one  which  says  ''  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  oi  God" 
is  correct,  that  which  says  "  All  scrirtture  divinely  inspired  is  profit- 
able to  teach  "  is  incorrect. 

The  latter  is  copied  from  the  authorized  Catholic  Bible,  and  if 
the  Methodists,  in  copying  it,  have  added  nothing  to  the  true  Bible, 
they  have  taken  something  from  the  Bible  whicii  Mr.  Roussy  nas  be- 
fore him.  This  is  as  clear  as  sunlight ;  either  they  have  added  to  this 
one  the  words  "  divinely  inspired,"  or  they  have  taken  them  from 
the  other  ;  and  as  both  these  Bibles  are  printed  and  circulated  by 
Methodists,  for,  thoi;gh  one  claims  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Catholic  Bible, 
both  B  come  from  their  hands  ;  therefore,  according  to  Mr. 
Roussy's  words,  they  are  cursed  by  Heaven  for  having  added  to  or 
taken  from  the  word  of  God. 

Mr.  Roussy  (taking  up  excitedly  his  cap  and  coat,  and  wishing  to 
leave,  says) — 1  don't  care  to  argue  any  longer  with  a  man  who  dares 
to  tell  me  that  my  Bible  is  falsified. 

Mr.  Chixiquy. — I  am  not  satisfied  with  telling  you  so,  sir,  but  I 
prove  it.  Here  are  two  Bibles,  botli  coming  from  you — one  speaks  in 
one  manner,  the  other  in  another.  Consequently,  one  of  them  must 
be  falsified,  and  you  are  consequently  publicly  convicted  of  having 
circulated  a  falsified  Bible. 

But  enough  on  this  question  of  the  Bible  and  of  tradition  ;  I 
have  confounded  you  by  your  own  words  on  these  questions.    Let  us 
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take  up  tne  accusation  that  you  have  brought  against  the  Catholic 
Church  of  having  suppressed  the  Second  Commandment  of  God. 
Did  you,  Mr.  Eoussy,  put  your  signature  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter  ? 
(Mr.  Chiniquy  then  shows  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Roussy,  in  which 
the  Catholic  Church  is  accused  of  having  suppressed  the  Second 
Commandment  of  God.) 

Mr.  Roussy — (appearing  confused  and  trembling) — Yes.  sir,  it  is 
I  who  have  signed  that  letter. 

Mr.  Chiniquy — Very  well ;  then  you  must  prove  what  you  have 
stated  in  this  letter. 

Mr.  Roussy — No,  sir,  you  have  told  me  that  my  Bible  is  falsified, 
and  I  am  going. 

He  again  wishes  to  leave.  On  all  sides  are  heard  cries  of  "  Don't 
let  him  escape  ;  stop  him.  You  are  a  coward,  Mr.  Roussy."  It  was 
only  with  great  difficulty  that  Mr.  Chiniquy  and  the  chairman  were 
able  to  stop  the  noise.    Order  being  somewhat  rostored  : 

Mr.  Chiniquy — That  is  not  the  only  place  where  your  Bible 
has  been  shamefully  falsified  :  here  is  another  of  your  texts,  where 
the  hand  of  Satan  is  shown  in  a  plainly  visible  manner — ^Matt. 
xvi.  24)  :  "For  whosoever  wishes  to  save  his  soul,  shall  lose  it — 
but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  soul  for  the  love  of  me,  shall  find  it 
again."*  Is  not  this  a  great  discovery,  the  finding  of  a  soul  which  has 
been  lost  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

This  text  seemed  to  strike  Mr.  Roussy  like  a  thunderbolt;  he 
starts  from  the  platform  wliere  he  was,  saying  : — "Amongst  the 
Latins,  the  soul  and  the  life  were  the  same  thing."  These  ridiculous 
words  were  greeted  with  an  immense  shout  of  laughter  ;  with  cries, 
"  the  coward,  he  is  running  away  ;  he  is  not  able  to  continue  the 
discussion.  Stop  him  from  going  out."  But  the  chairman  and  Mr. 
Chiniquy  succeeded  in  restoring  order,  reminding  the  people  that 
they  had  given  their  word  of  honor  not  to  do  anything  to  hurt  Mr. 
Eoussy. 

While  Mr.  Roussy  was  making  his  escape  through  the  crowd,  a 
Protestant,  fearing  that  they  would  do  him  an  injury,  and  wishing 
to  protect  him,  exclaimed  :  "  Mr.  Roussy  is  defeated,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  not  necessary,  on  that  account,  to  kill  him." 


•"Car  quiconque  voudra  "auver  son  axv  la  perdia      .      .  Mais  qiil- 

conque  peidra  son  aine  pnnr  I'amour  de  raoi,  larelroiiveia."— Krench  ProiesL- 
aui  Bible. 

THE  END. 


SHORT  WAY  TO  TRUTH. 


What  is  your  most  important  business  i7i  this  Ufef^li  is  to  save 
your  soul.  This  is  the  "  one  thing  necessary,"  [Luke  x.  42.]  "  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer  the  loss  of 
his  own  soul,"  says  our  Blessed  Saviour.     [Mark  viii.  36.] 

What  must  you  do  to  save  your  soulf — You  must  follow  the  re- 
ligion taught  by  Christ.  He  is  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 
[.John  xiv.  6.]  "  Go  ye  into  the  whole  world,"  He  said  to  His  Apost- 
les, "and  prench  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and 
i.s  baptized,  shall  he  saved  :  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shallbe  condemn- 
ed."    [Mark  xvi.  15,  16,] 

How  many  religions  did  Christ  teach  ? — Most  certainly  only  ONE, 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  He  cannot  contradict  himself.  "There 
shall  be  one  fold  and  o?ie  shepherd,"  he  says.  [John  x.  16.J  And  St. 
Paul  tells  that  there  is  "one  Lord"  and  "one  Faith."    [Ephes  iv.    5.] 

What,  therefore,  is  to  he  thought  of  Hie  many  religions  in  this  coun- 
try ? — As  our  Saviour  taught  but  one  religion,  it  must  follow  that  ;ill 
these  religions  are  false  except  ONE,  wherever  that  is.  Hence  St. 
Paul  says,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians  [i.  8.]  "  Though  we,  or  an 
Angel  from  heaven,  preaching  a  Gospel  to  you,  besides  that  which 
we  Jiave  preacJted.  let  him  be  anathema." 

Is  it  not  very  uncharitable  to  say  that  all  religions  are  false  except 
one  f — It  is  not  more  uncharitable  than  to  point  out  the  right  road 
to  you  when  you  are  on  a  journey,  and  to  tell  you  that  all  other 
roads  will  lead  you  astray. 

But  are  you  not  safe  in  following  the  religion  in  which  you  %oere  born? 
— From  what  you  have  been  readiiig,  it  is  as  clear  as  noonday  that 
you  are  not  safe  in  following  the  religion  in  which  you  were  born, 
unless  it  be  the  one  true  religion,  which  Christ  taught. 

What  then  are  you  to  do  ? — You  must  strive  to  find  out  whether 
the  religion  you  were  born  in  be  the  one  true  religion  or  not :  and  if 
it  be  not,  you  must  leave  it,  and  embrace  the  true  religion. 

But  how  are  yon  to  find  out  tlie  true  religion? — You  must  truly 
and  heartily  repent  of  all  the  sins  you  have  committed  :  you  must 
haye  no  otlier  tvish  than  to  learn  the  will  of  God  and  to  do  it  :  you 
nuist  be  resolved  that  neither  persecutions,  nor  losses,  nor  worldly  in 
ter^st,  nor  anything  else  whatsoever  shall  prevent  you  from  doing  the 
will  of  God,  when  you  know  what  that  will  is  ;  and  you  must  often 
pray  that  He  will  teach  you  His  holy  will,  saying  :  "  Lord  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do  f"  [Acts  ix.  6.]  If  you  will  follow  this  advice  you 
may  be  sure  that  God  Vt'ill  hear  your  prayer,  and  lead  you  into  the 
right  way,  for  He  promises  to  give  His  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask 
it.     ILukexi.  13.  ;    Matt.  vii.  7,  8.1 
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You  should  also  look  about  you,  and  enquire  which  is  the  one 
true  religion.  You  will  soon  find  in  the  New  Testament  that  Christ 
established  a  church  upon  earth  :  that  He  built  it  upon  a  ROCK, 
and  declared  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  NOT  prevail  against  it  [Matt. 
xvi.  18]  :  you  will  tind  that  He  gave  His  Church  authority  to  teach 
His  religion,  and  commanded  all  to  hear  and  obey  it.  [Matt,  xviii.  17; 
Luke  X.  16,  Acts  ix.  6,7  ;  x.  5,  6];  that  this  Church  cannot  teach  error; 
being  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."  [1  Tim.  iii.  15];  and 
that  by  following  what  iL  teaches  yoi;  will  be  treed  from  ah  douut 
and  perplexity  about  tluMvay  to  heaven  and  will  no  longer  be  tossed 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  [Ephes.  iv.  11-151  You  will  find,  in 
short,  that  you  will  be  as  sure  of  leirning  the  religion  of  Christ  from 
thisChurch,  as  if  you  heard  Him  speaking  to  you  Himself.  ''  He  that 
heareth  you  heareth  me."  [Luke  x.l6]  and  St.  Paul  says,  "For  Christ, 
therefore,  we  are  ambassadors  ;  GoJ  as  it  were  exhortmg  by  us,"  [2 
Cor.  V.  20],  and  (St.  John  xiv.  16)  •'!  will  ask  the  Father,  and  He  shall 
give  you  another  jjaraclote,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever,"  and 
again,  "  but  when  He  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  come.  He  will  teach  you 
all  truth."     [John  xvi.  1.3.] 

Such  is  the  Church  which  Christ  our  Lord  established  upon  the 
earth,  with  a  living,  speaking,  and  unerring  authority  to  teach  you 
the  way  to  heaven  ;  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  Church  W'hich  yon 
must  endeavor  to  iiiid. 

A  little  more  examination  will  discover  to  you  that  this  Church  is 
no  other  than  that  whicli  you  often  truly  say  was  the  tirst  and  will 
be  the  last  and  which  all  Christians  say  they  believe,  when  they  re- 
peat the  Apostles'  creed  :  "  I  believe  the  Holy  Catholic  ChurcJi."  Yef, 
this  is  the  Church  which  Christ  built  on  a  rock,  which  has  stood  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  has  triumphed  over  all  the  persecutions 
raised  against  it  ;  this  is  the  Church  which  all  other  churches  have 
separated  from,  whilst  it  has  always  remained  the  same  as  our  Savi- 
our established  it. 

You  have  heard  many  things  said  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  have  been  refuted  a  million  times.  Tiieie  has  been  an  ugly 
mask  thrown  over  it  to  hide  the  truth  of  its  doctrines.  But  if  y<)u 
will  examine  with  sincerity  you  will  lind  that  it  teaches  neither  idol- 
atry nor  su'perslition,  nor  any  of  the  wicked  doctrines  laid  to  its  charge  : 
that  it  does  not  wish  to  keep  you  in  ignorance  ;  that  it  does  not  stilh; 
free  inquiry,  but  wishes  only  for  a  full  and  fair  inquiry  into  all  that 
it  teaches.  Its  truth,  to  beloved,  needs  oidy  to  be  seen.  (See  Apoc. 
xxii.  17  ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  11  ;  Matt.  x.  17  to  end  of  chap  :  xix.  29.  v.  1(-12  ; 
vi.  25  to  end  of  chap),    dkath  !  judomkxt  !  hk.wkx  I  hell  !  f.termty  ! 

PRAYER    FOR    GUIDANCE   INTO    TRUTH. 

This  prayer  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer  of  Boston,  a 
minister  of  the  Congrcgationai  Church,  when  he  was  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  and  in  the  use  of  whicli  he  was  assisted  in  obtaining 
that  grace,  which  ultimately  led  him  to  the  gift  of  faitli,  and  the 
reception  into  tlu!  one  fold  of  the  one  ShephenJ. 

(Jod  of  all  gi)f)dness  ;  Almit:lity  and  eternal,  Father  of  mercies, 
and  Saviour  of  mankind  :  1  implore  Thee,  by  Thy  sovereign  goodness, 
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to  enlighten  my  mind  and  to  touch  my  heart,  that  by  means  of 
true  faith,  hope  and  charity,  I  may  live  and  die  in  the  true  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  I  confidently  believe  that;  as  there  is  but  one  God, 
there  can  be  but  one  faith,  one  religion,  one  only  path  to  salvation, 
and  that  every  other  path  opposed  thereto  can  lead  but  to  perdition. 
This  path,  0  my  God,  I  anxiously  seek  after,  that  I  may  follow  it, 
and  be  saved.  Therefore  I  protest  before  Thy  divine  Majesty,  and  I 
swear  by  all  Thy  divine  attributes,  that  I  will  follow  the  religion 
which  Thou  shalt  reveal  to  me  as  the  true  one,  and  will  abandon,  at 
whatever  cost,  that  wherein  I  shall  have  discovered  errors  and  false- 
hood. I  confess  that  I  do  not  deserve  this  favor  for  the  greatness  of 
my  sins,  for  which  I  am  truly  penitent,  seeing  they  offend  a  God  who 
is  so  good,  so  holy,  and  so  worthy  of  love  ;  but  what  I  deserve  not,  I 
hope  to  obtain  from  Thine  infinite  mercy  :  and  I  beseech  Thee  to 
grant  it  unto  me  through  the  merits  of  that  precious  blood,  which  was 
shed  for  us  sinners,  by  Thine  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who 
liveth  and  reigneth,  God,  world  without  end.    Amen. 


William  Penn, 


THE  FRIEND  OF  CATHOLICS. 


The  following  Historical  Paper  was 
read  before  the  Friends'  Evening  Hour 
Club  of  Germantown,  on  Dec.  7th,  1885, 
and  before  the  American  Catholic  Histo- 
rical Society  of  Piiiladelphia,  on  Feb. 
1st,  188(3. 

Tlie  purpose  of  our  American  Catho- 
lic Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  is 
amply  disclosed  by  its  title. 

Not  only  is  our  concern  all  that  relates 
to  our  Church  in  this  country,  but  in 
an  especial  manner  all  that  relates  to  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  our  own  city  is 
of  first  importance,  and  to  that  has 
the  work  of  the  Society  clilefly  been 
devoted. 

Organized  as  we  are  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve all  that  will  tell  the  story  of  the 
founding  and  expanding  of  the  Church 
here,  it  seems  fitting  that  on  our  first 
manifestation  of  the  work  of  tlie  Society 
it  w<juld  best  accord  with  the  object  de- 
clared 'especially'  that  of  the  Society — 
the  elucidation  and  preservation  of  tlie 
history  of  the  Church  in  Philadelphia— 
if  I  would  speak  a  word  in  vindication 
of  the  memory  of  William  Penn,  tlie 
Founder  of  our  Slate  and  defend  him 
from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  his  charac- 
ter as  a  friend  of  Religious  Toleration. 

FOUNDATIOX  OF  PENXSYLVANIA. 

If  the  history  of  our  Faith  in  Pliiladel- 
pliia  is  ever  to  be  written  or  its  develop- 
ment aided  by  our  Society,  surely  the 
Gist    point    of     hi.stori(;al     iruiuiry    atid 


patient  and  conscientious  research  must 
be  the  principles  on  which  our  State  was 
founded,  and  how  these  principles  and 
the  professions  according  therewith  were 
applied  to  the  early  Catholic  settlers  in 
the  colony  Penn  established. 

Who  should  be  lenient  in  judgment, 
tolerant  in  opinion  and  disposed  to  fair 
examination,  if  not  Catholics,  who 
above  all  others  have  suffered  most  re- 
proach because  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
have  not  examined  into  the  truth  of  the 
statements  alleged  against  Her. 

Who  should  not  idly  speak  derogatory 
of  the  character  or  memory  of  any  man 
unless  the  truth  of  history  demand,  and 
then  judging  only  by  the  standard  of  the 
times  in  which  the  actor  was  a  public 
cliaracter? 

Yet,  in  this  have  Catholic  writers  of- 
fended. Tiiey  have  done  injustice  to 
William  Penn  as  the  friend  of  Religious 
I>iberty.  He  is  charged  with  denying 
to  Catholics  that  Liberty  of  Conscience 
which  he  proclaimed  as  the  riglit  of  all 
who  came  within  tae  lines  of  his  "Holy 
Experiment." 

Thus  the  minds  of  our  people  have 
been  misled,  and  worse,  our  children 
are  being  taught  that  Penn  and  his  people 
were  bitterly  hostile  to  our  forefathers 
ill  the  faith  in  our  city.  This,  too,  in 
(/'atholic  histories,  because  our  children 
cannot  use  other  histories  without  being 
kept  in  ignorance  of  tlie  deeds  of  Cath- 
olics ill  tlic  set (ifineTit  ;ui(l  development 
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of  our  country,  and  in  gaining  its  Inde- 
pendence. 

If  mine  be  the  first  words  of  vindica- 
tion of  the  founder  of  my  native  city, 
and  such  as  show  him  to  have  been  in 
act  as  in  name — a  Friend,  they  are  so 
only  because  serious  and  patient  and 
conscientious  examination  has  convinced 
me  that  injustice  has  been  done;  not 
censurable  injustice,  because  unknow- 
ingly, though  carelessly  done. 

Our  whole  early  history  is  but  a  ro- 
mance, and  rarely  upon  facts.  The  very 
first  alleged  fact— that  in  1686—  just 
200  years  ago,  there  was  a  Catholic 
priest  resident  in  Philadelphia,  is  not 
true  and  the  Catholic  writer  who  first 
started  that  historical  tale,  is  censurable 
because  he  perverted  the  fact  upon 
which  he  built  a  story  that  has  its  life 
still  longer  lengthened  as  it  appears  in 
the  recently  issued  Life  of  Bishop  Neu- 
mann. 

THE  PREVALENT  NOTION  OF  PENN'S 
CHARACTER. 

"We  Catholics  regard  William  Penn  as 
a  religious  enthusiast,  who  contended 
for  Religious  toleration  or  Liberty  when 
he  was  oppressed,  and  when  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  a  colony,  pro- 
claimed as  the  corner-stone  of  its  struct- 
ure the  principles  which  he  had  advoca- 
ted when  oppressed  for  conscience  sake. 
While  policy  demanded  that  none  should 
be  by  declaration  "excepted"  from  the 
benefits  of  the  principles  he  pi-oclaimed, 
yet  he  was  one  loath  to  have  religious 
liberty  construed  to  cover  Roman 
Catholics,  or  "Papists;"  as  we  were  gen- 
erally called  in  those  days. 

Though  not  excluding  Catholics,  we 
Catholics  believe  that  we  were  not  de- 
sired by  Penn,  that  he  spoke  dispar- 
agingly of  us  for  publicly  exercising  tbe 
rites  of  our  Church,  that  his  course 
and  words  influenced  his  followers,  and 
that  they  thus  made  our  position  an  un- 
easy one  in  the  Province. 

In  fact,  the  Catliolic  opinion  regarding 
Penn  is  best  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Bishop  Gilmour,  the  present  respected 
Bisliop  of  Cleveland,    who,  in   a  public 


discourse  in  1880,  said:  "Even  the  gentle 
Penn  had  his  fling  at  the  Catholics." — 
[The  Debt  America  owes  to  the  Catho- 
licity, page  8.1 

It  is  against  this  stain  on  Penn  that  I 
seek  to  show  that  there  is  no  justification 
for  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Catlio- 
lics  to  express  admiration  of  the  Founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  nor  any  reason  why  his 
followers,  "the  people  called  Quakers," 
to  use  the  old  time  words,  should  not  be 
regarded  especially  as  Friends. 

But  how  did  the  Catholic  misjudgraent 
of  Penn's  character  arise?  From  Wat- 
son, the  annalist  of  Philadelphia.  He 
relates  that  Penn  wrote  to  Logan,  in 
July,  1708,  saying  :  "Here  is  a  complaint 
against  your  Government  that  you  suffer 
public  Mass  in  a  scandalous  manner. 
Pray  send  the  matter  of  fact,  for  ill  use 
is  made  of  it  against  us  here." 

Then,  continues  Watson:  "And  in  a 
subsequent  letter  he  returns  to  it  in 
these  terms:  "It  has  become  a  reproach 
to  me  here,  with  the  officers  of  the  Crown, 
tliat  you  have  suffered  the  scandal  of  the 
Mass  to  be  publicly  celebrated." 

This,  related  by  a  Protestant,  is-  the 
basis  of  the  Catholic  opinion  concerning 
Penn. 

The  first  extract  is  well  founded.  It 
appears  in  "The  Penn  andLoa:an  Corres- 
pondence." Though  dated  7th  month 
29th,  1708,  Watson  and  the  Catholic 
writers  give  the  date  as  July  29th,  for- 
geting  that  in  1708  September  was  the 
seventh  month.  This  letter  was  sent  by 
the  hand  of  the  new  Governor— Gookin 
—by  Penn  to  James  Logan,  his  confi- 
dential secretary  and  friend.  It  speaks 
generally  of  such  affairs  relating  to  the 
young  colony  as  were  of  concern  at  tlie 
time,  and  such  instructions  as  Penn 
miglit  be  expected  to  give  by  the  new 
Lieutenant-Governor  whom  he  was 
sending  to  the  Province. 

Recall  Penn's  troubles  from  1692.  Re- 
member, all  the  settlers  were  not  Quak- 
ers. Remember  his  financial  difficulties, 
the  people's  ingratitude,  the  hostility  of 
"the  hot  Church  party,"  and  the  efforts 
to  disposess  him  of  his  proprietary  rights 
or  to  prevent  him  from  dihposing  of  them 
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to  the  Crown.  Remember  that  Mass 
was  not  allowed  to  be  publicly  celebrated 
in  England;  that  his  enemies  invented 
lies,  perverted  facts,  and  misrepresented 
circumstances  in  order  to  obtain  the  mas- 
tery of  him.  Tlie  malcontents  here  re- 
ported everything  to  London;  and  Penn 
simply  informed  Logan:  "Here  is  a  com- 
plaint against  your  Government,  that 
you  suffer  public  Mass  in  a  scandalous 
manner."  Remember  that  in  England 
the  public  exercise  of  the  Catliolic  re- 
ligion was  not  permitted.  In  all  her 
colonies  Catholics  were  "excepted"  from 
tlie  declaration  that  liberty  of  conscience 
should  prevail;  and  even  in  Catholic 
founded  Maryland  Mass  was  not  public- 
ly allowed  even  in  Father  Andrew 
White's  time,  and  was  prohibited  by 
statute  in  1692. 

Pennsylvania  alone  did  not  "except" 
Catholics  and  her  statute  pages  contains 
no  prohibition  of  the  public  exercises  of 
their  religion. 

But  let  us  consider  "the  scandal  of  the 
Mass"  charge.  It  is  this  alleged.extract 
that  1  attack.  I  deny  its  autlienticity. 
It  has  got  into  our  Catholic  histories 
from  Watson,  because  about  30  years  ago 
Henry  de  Courcy,  a  French  Catholic 
journalist  making  a  tour  of  America, 
wrote  sketches  of  Catholicity  in  the 
United  States  for  his  paper;  these  were 
translated  and  publislied  under  the  title 
Historij  (if  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

I  deny  the  existence  of  "the  Scandal  of 
the  Mass"  (alleged)  extract.  It  is  not  in 
the  "Penn  and  Logan  Correspondence." 
1  liave  searclied  innumerable  books  for  it, 
have  examined  a  number  of  autliorities, 
questioned  those  who  have  repeated  the 
statement,  and  sought  diligently,  anx- 
iously and  faithfully  to  discover  if  Penn 
ever  used  the  language.  I  can  get  no_ 
otlier  or  any  fmther  back  tlian  Watson. 
My  position  miglit  rest  here  wlien  the 
evidence  upon  wliich  Penn  lias  been 
charged  with  "having  liis  Ding  at  Catho- 
lics" is  not  verified  nor  discoverable. 
Proof  must  be  produced  before  condem- 
nation is  pronounced.  No  indefinite 
"subsequent  letter"  is  evidence.     Proof, 


if  it  existed  in  Watson's  time,  is  availa- 
ble now,  and  even  more  so  in  these  days 
of  historical  research. 

But  let  us  examine  the  probability  of 
any  such  language  having  been  used. 
Even  if  it  had,  I  claim  that  it  is  not  a 
just  judgment  to  take  one  sentence  from 
a  private  oflicial  letter  and  hold  it  as 
destructive  of  a  life-time  of  professions 
and  practices  totally  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  which  we  Catholics  might  im- 
pute to  one  who  would  call  the  most 
consoling,  the  most  efficacious  and  most 
cherished  practice  and  belief  of  our  faith 
— the  scandal  of  the  Mass— even  though 
these  were  but  the  words  in  every  day 
use.  But  let  us  see  how  Peun  regarded 
Catholics. 

From  King  Charles  II.  Penn  received 
a  grant  of  this  land.  He  undertook  to 
settle  it  upon  a  principle  first  practiced 
in  our  country  by  a  Catholic,  Lord  Bal- 
timore—Religious Liberty.  "For  the 
matter  of  liberty  and  privileges  I  propose 
that  which  is  extraordinary,"  wrote 
Penn  to  Turner,  Sharp  and  Robert,  April 
loth,  16S1,  as  cited  in  Janney''s  Life. 

It  was  "extraordinary"  to  grant  relig- 
ious liberty  in  any  of  the  Colonies  to 
"Papists  and  Quakers."  Everywhere 
they  were  the  banned  and  hunted  people, 
and  he  who  prayed  that  "the  Lord  guide 
me  by  His  wisdom  and  preserve  me  to 
honor  His  name  and  serve  His  truth  and 
His  people,  tliat  an  example  maybe  set 
up  to  the  nations,"  would  be  most  likely 
not  to  do  ill  to  those  who  were  fellows 
with  him  in  suffering,  who  with  him 
were  at  home  and  in  tlie  new  land  perse- 
cuted and  oppressed  for  conscience  sake. 
But  mere  Toleration  would  not  satisfy 
J'eini.  He  made  Religious  Liberty  a  right. 
All  know  of  tlie  penal  laws  of  England 
against  Catiiolics.  They  were  used  to 
oppress  (Quakers.  He  protested  against 
this,  but  urged  that  tiie  blow  that  lie  de- 
sired turii(;d  from  his  people  should  not 
fall  upon  others. 

Penn  was  "a  Protestant  and  a  strict 
one  too,"  as  he  declared.  He  believed 
not  the  doctrines  of  "the  Church  of 
Rome."  As  a  youth  at  Oxford  he  had  torn 
tlir  suri>liee  Iroui    a   fellow   student    be- 
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cause  "it  was  a  relic  and  a  symbol  of 
that  Church." 

For  his  religious  principles  he  had  suf- 
fered imprisonment  and  under  laws  de- 
signed to  oppress  Catholics.  The  law  of 
1582,  which  imposed  on  "Papists"  a  fine 
of  S20  a  month  for  absence  from  the  Es- 
tablislied  Church,  and  the  law  of  1605 
giving  the  option  to  the  Sovereign  of 
accepting  this  sum  or  all  the  personal 
and  two-thirds  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
ac(!used,  were  used  by  the  enemies  of  the 
"Quakers"  to  oppress  them. 

When  the  Parliament  of  1678  was  con- 
sidering the  laws  against  "Popery,"  it 
was  proposed  to  insert  an  oath  by  which 
the  penalty  could  be  avoided.  Tlie 
Friends  objected  to  the  oath.  They 
wished  their  word,  subject  to  the  penalty* 
of  perjury,  to  be  taken.  On  the  22nd  of 
January,  1678,  Penn  appeared  before  a 
committee  of  Parliament  in  defense  of 
the  position  of  his  people,  His  remarks 
give  the  key  to  his  course  towards  Cath- 
olics and  deserve  attention  therefor? 

"That  which  giveth  me  more  than 
ordinary  right  to  speak  at  this  time  and 
place  is  the  great  abuse  that  I  have  re- 
ceived above  any  other  of  my  profession 
for  a  long  time.  I  have  not  only  been 
supposed  a  Papist,  but  a  seminary,  a 
Jesuit,  an  emissary  of  Rome  and  in  pay 
of  the  Pope,  a  man  dedicating  my  en- 
deavors to  the  interest  and  advancement 
of  that  party.  Nor  hath  this  been  the 
report  of  the  rabble,  but  the  jealousy 
and  insinuations  of  persons  otherwise 
sober  and  discreet.  Nay,  some  zealous 
for  the  Protestant  cause  have  been  so  far 
gone  in  this  mistake  as  not  only  to  think 
ill  of  us  and  to  decline  our  conversation, 
but  to  take  courage  to  themselves  to 
prescribe  us  as  a  sort  of  concealed  Papist. 
All  laws  have  been  let  loose  upon  us,  as 
if  the  design  were  not  to  reform  but  to 
destroy  us,  and  that  not  for  what  we  are, 
but  for  what  we  are  not.  I  would  not 
be  mistaken. 

"I  am  far  from  thinking  that  Papists 
should  be  whipped  for  their  consciences, 
because  I  exclaim  against  the  injustice  of 
whipping  Quakers  for  Papists.  No,  for 
the    hand   pretended    to    be    lifted    up 
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against  them  hath,  I  know  not  by  what 
discretion,  lit  heavily  upon  us,  and  we 
complain,  yet  we  do  not  mean  that  any 
should  take  a  fresh  aim  at  them  or  that 
they  must  come  in  our  room.  We  must 
give  the  liberty  we  ask,  and  cannot  be 
false  to  our  principles,  though  it  were  to 
relieve  ourselves,  for  we  have  good  will 
to  all  men  and  would  have  none  to  suffer 
for  a  truly  sober  and  conscientious  dis- 
sent on  any  hand." 

To  the  charge  that  he  was  a  Papists,  he 
replied:  [Letter  to  AVm.  Popple,  Oct. 
20,  1688.] 

"If  the  asserting  of  an  impartial  liber- 
ty of  conscience,  if  doing  to  others  as  we 
would  be  done  by,  and  an  open  avowing 
and  a  steady  practising  of  these  things 
at  all  times  and  to  all  parties,  will  justly 
lay  a  man  under  the  reflection  of  being 
a  Jesuit  or  Papist  of  any  sort,  I  must 
not  only  submit  to  the  character,  but 
embrace  it  too." 

To  Archbishop  Tillotson,  who  report- 
ed him  "a  Papist,  perhaps  a  Jesuit,"  he 
wrote:.  "I  am  a  (Jatholic,  though  not  a 
Roman.  I  have  bowels  for  mankind, 
and  dare  not  deny  others  what  I  crave 
for  myself.  I  mean  liberty  for  the  exer- 
cise of  my  religion,  thinking  faith,  piety 
and  providence  a  better  security  than 
force,  and  that  if  truth  cannot  prevail 
with  her  own  weapons,   all  others  will 

fail  her I  am  no  Roman  Catholic 

but  a  Christian  whose  creed  is  the  Scrip- 
ture." ["Hazard's  Register,"  Vol.  ii.  pp. 
29-30.]  Two  principles  of  religion  I  ab- 
hor: Obedience  upon  authority  without 
conviction:  Destroying  them  tliat  differ 
from  me  for  God's  sake. — Wm.  Penn  to 
Abp.  Tillotson.     [ibid.] 

But  that  Penn  could  not  object  to  the 
public  celebration  of  Mass,  take  his  tes- 
timony from  his  "Persuasion  to  Modera- 
tion:" 

"By  liberty  of  conscience  I  mean  a  free 
and  open  profession  and  exercise  of  one's 
duty  to  God,  especially  in  worship." 
[Janney's  Penn,  p.  280,  2d  Ed.  1882.] 

He  cites  instances  of  Catiiolics  grant- 
ing toleration,  and  asks,  "Who  should 
give  liberty  of  conscience  like  the  Prince 
that  wanted  it  ?"    And  again^he  repeats 
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even  more  plainly,  "By  liberty  of  con- 
science I  mean  a  free  and  open  profes- 
sion of  that  duty." 

Tliat  was  tlie  "cause  I  have  with  all 
humility  undertaken  to  place  against  the 
<::; prejudices  of  the  times,"  said  he,  and 
shall  I,  a  Catholic,  withl)old  words  of 
justice  from  him  who  pleaded  tliat  my 
forefather?  in  the  faith,  were  entitled 
beyond  all  human  laws,  to  enjoy  "the 
free  and  open  profession"  of  their  faith 
and  practices  of  tlieir  religion?    No. 

He  suffered  for  Iiis  creed  and  he  suffer- 
ed under  laws  intended  to  crush  "Pop- 
ery," and  he  had  to  be  charged  with  be- 
ing a  Papist  to  even  attempt  to  justify 
the  wrong  against  him.  His  principles 
and  his  sufferings  for  them  taught  liim 
"not  to  vex  men  for  their  belief  and 
modest  practice  of  their  faith  with  res- 
pect to  the  other  world  into  which  prov- 
ince and  sovereignty  temporal  power 
reaches  not  from  its  very  nature  and 
end." 

Such  were  Penn's  professions  before 
the  King  of  England  granted  him  this 
land.    How  did  he  act  then  ? 

The  Frame  of  Government  granted 
Religious  Liberty.  The  Great  Law 
passed  at  Cliester  December  10,  1G82,  also 
proclaimed  it. 

"The  Great  Law  declares:  All  persons 
living  in  this  Province  .  .  .  shall  in  no 
way  be  molested  or  prejudiced  in  their 
religious  persuasion  or  practice  or  in 
matters  of  faith  or  worsiiip." 

Penn,  in  A  Farther  Account  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  Improve- 
ments, says  "of  the  Government" — "We 
aim  at  duty  to  the  King,  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Right  to  all,  tiie  Suppression  of 
Vice  and  Encouragement  of  Virtue  and 
Arts  with  Liberty  to  all  People  to  Worshij) 
Almiiihty  God  according  to  their  Faith  and 
Persuasion.''^     Pa.  Matj.  Apr.  1885,  i).  70. 

Benjamin  Furley,  Penn's  agent  at 
Rotterdam  in  Explanation  concemincj  the 
establishment ./  Pennsylvania^  issued  Mar. 
0,  1084,  says: 

And  in  order  tliat  each  may  enjoy  that 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  is  a  natural 
riglit  belonging  to  all  men,  and  which  is 
so  comformable  to  tlie  genius  and  charac- 


ter of  peaceable  people  and  friends  of  re- 
pose, it  is  established  firmly,  not  only  tiiat 
no  one  be  forced  to  assist  in  any  public 
exercise  of  religion,  but  also  full  power 
is  given  to  eacli  to  make  freely  the  public 
exercise  of  his  own  without. meeting  with 
any  trouble  or  interference  of  any  kind; 
provided  that  he  profess  to  believe  in  one 
eternal  God  all  powerful  who  is  the  Crea- 
tor, Preserver,  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  and  that  he  fulfil  all  the  duties  of 
civil  society  which  he  is  bound  to  per- 
form towards  his  fellow  citizens." 

Note  that  Penn  always  speaks  of  the 
right  to  practise  one's  religion  as  well  as 
to  profess  it.  One  is  naturally  contained 
in  the  other,  but  in  Penn's  day  it  was 
not  the  profession,  but  the  practices  of  his 
creed  and  that  of  the  Catliolics  that  were 
punislied.  It  was  the  Mass  that  was 
specially  objectionable.  As  regards  Cath- 
olics, Protestant  opinion  was  aptly  sum- 
marized by  Cromwell's  order  that  liberty 
of  conscience  should  prevail  in  Ireland, 
but  no  Mass.  So  that  if  Penn  really 
meant  anything  just  or  wise  concerning 
Catholics  and  liberty  of  conscience,  he 
meant  above  all  things  else  concerning 
them  that  Mass  should  be  celebrated  iu 
his  colony.     And  liistory  proves  it  so. 

There  were  Catholics  in  Philadelphia 
as  early  as  1686,  and  one  Peter  Debuc, 
who  died  in  1693,  whose  will  I  have  ex- 
amined, bequeathed  £oO  to  Father 
Smith— supposed  to  an  alias  for  Fatiier 
Harrison,  or  Harvey,  as  investigation 
may  show.  Now,  if  half  a  dozen  Catho- 
lics could  be  gathered  together  in  the 
new  city  during  this  time,  they  surely 
had  Mass  celebrated  by  tlie  Jesuit  wlio 
visited  them  when  journeying  fiom 
Maryland  to  New  York,  or  on  his  return. 

After  1602,  until  the  Revolutionary 
War,  nowliere  else  in  the  British  Prov- 
inces was  Mass  allowed  to  be  publicly 
celebrated  but  in  Philadelphia- or  else- 
where in  Pennsylvania.  Even  in  Mary- 
land, founded  as  it  had  been  by  Catholics 
who  welcomed  all.  Catholics  were,  as 
soon  as  Protestants  got  the  power,  op- 
l)res8ed  for  tlieir  religion,  and  doubly 
taxed,  and  the  iiublic  exercise  of  their 
religion  prohibited.     Mass  could  only  be 
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said  in  one  of  the   private  rooms  of  the 
mtuiorsof  the  well-to-do  Catholics. 

Penn  declared,  "tlie  first  fundamental 
of  the  government  of  my  Province  to  be, 
tliat  everyone  should  have  and  enjoy  tlie 
free  possession  of  his  faith  and  the  exer- 
cises of  worship,  in  such  way  and  man- 
ner as  every  such  person  shall  in  con- 
science believe  most  acceptable  to  God, 
and  so  long  as  such  person  useth  not  his 
Christian  liberty  to  licentiousness  or  tlie 
destruction  of  others  he  shall  be  protect- 
ed in  the  enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid 
Christian  liberty  by  the  civil  magistrate." 
So  the  few  Catholics  who  were  here  in 
Penn's  time  were  visited  by  Priests. 
They  made  no  special  display;  they  kept 
to  themselves  and  quietly  performed 
their  religious  duties. 

But  I  judge  that  at  Christmas  or  New 
Year's  1707-8,  the  few  who  were  here  made 
special  manifestation  of  their  faith  on  the 
occasion  of  two  converts  being  received 
into  the  Church.  Now,  reception  into 
the  Catholic  Church  implies  long  and 
serious  consideration  and  instruction, 
and  in  this  case  means  that  priests  had 
been  here  frequently,  were  publicly  known 
and  moved  among  the  citizens;  else  how 
did  one  of  such  prominence  as  Lionel 
Britton  come  to  seek  admission  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  whose  members  must 
have  been  very  few  in  1708,  as  the  high- 
est estimate  made  of  the  Catholics  at  the 
building  of  St  Joseph's  Chapel  in  1732  is 
forty! 

It  was  this  public  ceremony  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  two  converts  that  led  Rev. 
John  Talbot,  afterwards  the  first  Episco- 
pal Bishop  (by  non-juring  consecration) 
to  write  to  the  secretary  of  the  London 
Society  for  tlie  Propagating  of  the  Gospel 
on  January  10,  1708;  "Arise,  O  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  help  us  and  deliver  us 
for  thine  honor!  ,  .  .  There's  an  Inde- 
pendency at  Elizabethtown,  Anabaotism 
at  Burlington,  and  the  Popish  Mass  in 
Philadelphia.  I  thought  that  the  Quakers 
would  be  the  first  to  let  it  in,  particularly 
Mr.  Penn,  for  if  he  has  any  religion  'tis 
that.  But  thus  to  tolerate  all  without 
control  is  to  have  none  at  all."    This  is 
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the  earliest  direct  evidence  of  the  cele- 
bration of  Mass  in  Philadelphia. 

On  February  14,  Talbot  wrote  to  Rev. 
George  Keith:  "1  saw  Mr.  Bradford  in 
New  York.  He  tells  me  that  Mass  is  set 
up  and  read  publically  in  Philadelphia, 
and  several  people  are  turned  to  it  amongst 
which  Lionel  Brittin,  the  church  warden, 
is  one,  and  his  son  is  another.  I  thought 
that  Popery  would  come  in  amongst 
Friends,  the  Quakers,  as  soon  as  any 
way."  [From  Doc.  His.  of  P.  E.  Church 
of  U.  S.  Church  Documents,  Conn.  Vol. 
I,  p.  37.  Jas.  Pott,  publisher,  18(53.] 

It  was  this  Mass  and  reception  of  con- 
verts that  the  Episcopalians  so  promptly 
reported  to  London.  Penn  was  tiiere 
harras?ed  with  debt  and  family  troubles 
and  battling  with  "The  Hot  Church 
Party"  for  the  retention  of  his  proprietary 
interest.  His  enemies  and  the  enemies 
of  his  followers  were  pressing  against  him 
that  while  neither  England  nor  any  of 
the  American  Colonies  gave  toleration  to 
Catholics,  in  Pennsylvania  they  were  not 
only  allowed  to  live,  but  were  doing  an 
act  unlawful  in  England— publicly  cele- 
brating the  Mass  and  receiving  converts. 
Penn  simply  wrote  to  Logan  to  send  a 
true  account  of  the  affair.  Unfortunately 
that  account,  if  sent,  has  not  come  to  us. 

Catholics  have  failed  to  remember  that 
though  Penn  was  the  Founder,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  time,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Province,  he  was  not  always 
the  controller  of  its  affairs.  Nor  were 
his  own  people  always  able  to  direct 
affairs  as  he  and  they  desired.  Not  oiily 
had  he  and  they  personal  and  financial 
difticulties  to  contend  against,  but  re- 
ligious controversies  and  Quaker  dissen- 
tions  thwarted  many  good  works. 

But  as  concerns  our  question,  Penn 
and  his  followers  had  the  Established 
Church  party  to  contend  with.  They 
strove  to  have  his  rights  taken  from  him 
in  order  to  have  the  Church  of  England 
established. 

Religious  controversies  were  rife  during 
Lord  Cornbury's  time,  and  others  than 
Catholics,  as  few  as  they  were,  suffered 
from  the  attempts  to  have  the  Established 
Church  in  England  made  the  Cliurcli  of 
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the  Province;  for  Rev.  Francis  Makemie, 
Founder  of  Presbyterian  ism  in  America, 
on  March  28,  1707,  wrote  to  Rev.  Benj. 
Colman:  "The  penal  laws  are  invading 
our  American  sanctuary  without  the 
least  regard  to  tlie  Toleration  Act,  wliich 
should  justly  alarm  us  all."  [Pa.  Mag., 
No.  2.  vol.  V.  ISSI,  p.  224.] 

Sucli  were  Peuu's  principles,  profes- 
sions and  acts. 

How  did  his  followers  act?  Did  they 
do  as  he  proclaimed? 

Let  us  take  the  "History  of  the  United 
States,"  one  of  Sadlier's  Excelsior  Series 
of  Catholic  School  Books. 

This  history  has  been  prepared  because 
the  histories  in  the  Public  Schools  are  "a 
conspiiacy  against  truth,"  as  regards 
Catholics  and  their  doings  in  tliis  country. 
Yet  it  coniains  the  following: 

"Though  William  Penn  granted  re- 
ligious toleration  throughout  his  own 
colony,  still  in  maintaining  it  towards 
Catholics  he  was  bitterly  opposed  by  his 
own  people." 

So  while  Penn  is  not  saddled  with  tlie 
cliarge  of  the  big  histories,  the  odium  is 
now  placed  on  his  followers. 

A  few  sentences  prior  the  people  are 
described  as  "emigrants,  mainly  Quak- 
ers." 

Yet  there  is  no  foundation  whatsoever 
for  this  declaration  that  they  bitterly  op- 
posed "tlie  maintenance  by  Penn  of  re- 
ligious toleration  towards  Catholics." 

Take  tliese  facts  as  proof: 

Pennsylvania  was  the  only  colony  ex- 
cept Maryland  from  wliicli  Papists  were 
not  excluded  from  the  first  hour  of  their 
settlement.  After  1092,  it  was  the  only 
colony  tliat  did  not  prohibit  the  public 
exercise  of  the  Catliolic  religion,  and  for 
forty  years  prior  to  that  time  our  Re- 
ligion was  not  free  even  in  Maryland.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  iiaven  from  oppression, 
and  a  Catholic  even  from  the  Catholic- 
founded  colony  of  Maryland,  was  con- 
sidered as  having  reached  an  asylum  or 
sanctuary  when  within  Pennsylvania's 
holders,  for  in  April,  HiOO,  Cap.  (Joode, 
writing  to  .locob  Leisler,  of  iNew  York, 
about  two,  whom  he  describes  as 
"strangers,  Irishmen  and  P;t|>ists."  says, 


"they  made  their  escape  towards  Penn- 
sylvania." . 

There  is  not  a  sign  to  show  that  the 
Quakers  during  Penn's  time  here,  or 
when  he  was  in  England,  or  after  his 
deatii,  at  any  time  "bitterly  oppo*sed" 
Catholics  practising  their  religion. 

On  tlie  contrary,  quite  the  reverse.  The 
complaint  to  England  about  the  Mass  of 
1708  amounted  to  nothing  injurious  to 
Catholics.  They  were  herp..  they  came 
and  went,  as  did  others.  Priests  v^isited 
them  regularly,  and  the  founder  of  the 
little  cliapel  of  St.  Joseph's  is  tradition- 
ally related  to  liave  come  to  this  city  in 
the  garb  of  a  Quaker.  Perhaps  so.  It 
was  that  of  Friends  in  truth,  and  he 
could  be  safe  at  any  rate. 

But  after  Father  Greaton  concluded  to 
build  a  little  cliapel,  and,  if  we  take  our 
Catholic  school  history  as  correct,  among 
those  who  "bitterly  opposed"  his  presence 
where  did  he  build?  Why,  of  all  places 
in  our  city,  the  one  he  would  have 
avoided  if  that  charge  were  true— right 
beside  the  Quaker  Almshouse,  back  of 
Walnut  Street.  That  alone  is  proof  of 
the  utmost  cordiality  and  friendship  ex- 
isting between  the  two  peoples,  and  there 
are  people  yet  living  who  remember  the 
passage-way  between  the  two.  And 
when  in  July,  17."34,  Governor  Patrick 
Gordon  informed  his  Council  that  a  house 
lately  built  in  Walnut  Street  had  been 
set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  where  several  persons 
resorted  on  Sundays  to  hear  Mass  openly 
celebrated  by  a  Popish  priest,"  and  he 
thought  "tlie  public  exercise  of  that  re- 
ligion contrary  to  the  laws  of  England." 
on  what  grounds  did  the  forty  or  less 
Catholics  maintain  their  right  to  freely 
and  publicly  exercise  their  religion? 
That  they  had  a  right  to  do  so  by  "the 
Charter  ol  Privileges  granted  to  this 
Government  by  the  late  honorable  pro- 
prietor." 

The  laws  of  England  were  against  them 
but  they  appeiiled  to  the  Charter  of  Penn. 
(H)vernor  (rordoii  was  not  a  (Quaker.  7.t 
WHS  to  a  (Quaker  document  Catholics  ap- 
pealed, and  they  were  not  molested.  To 
show  Hiill    further,   and    i)erliap3    more 
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clearly,  that  this  lesson  tauglit  our  Catho- 
lic children  that  Penu's  followers  bitterly 
opposed  the  religious  toleration  of  Catho- 
lics, is  founded  on  error,  let  me  cite  the 
testimony  afforded  by  a  letter  in  the 
London  Magazine  and  Monthlij  Chronolo- 
qer,  dated  July  7,  1737,  and  which  may 
be  examined  at  the  Ridgway  Library. 
Charges  are  made  against  the  Quakers: 
a  correspondent  endorses  them  and  adds, 
''A  small  specimen  of  a  notable  event 
which  the  people  of  that  profession  have 
taken  towards  the  propagation  of  Popery 
in  Pennsylvania.  Let  the  Quakers  deny 
it  if  they  can.  In  the  town  of  Philadel- 
phia is  a  public  Popish  chapel  where  that 
religion  has  free  and  open  exercise,  and 
all  the  superstitious  rites  of  that  Church 
are  as  avowedly  performed  as  those  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  in  the  Koyal 
chapel  of  St.  James';  and  this  chapel  is 
not  only  open  upon  fasts  and  festivals, 
but  is  so  all  day  and  every  day  of  the 
year,  and  exceedingly  frequented  at  all 
hours  either  for  public  or  private  devo- 
tions, though  it  is  fullest  at  those  times 
when  the  meeting-house  of  the  men  of 
St.  Omers  is  thinnest,  and  vice-versa." 
And  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after- 
wards on  the  same  spot  is  a  chapel,  not 
only  open  on  fasts  and  festivals,  but  is 
so  all  day  and  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
frequented  at  all  hours  either  for  public 
or  private  devotions— dear  St.  Joseph's. 
"The  men  of  St.  Omers,"  you  will  re- 
member, is  intended  as  a  stigma  on  the 
Quakers  as  being  "Papists,"  from  the 
Catholic  College  of  St.  Omers,  in  France, 

The  correspondent  continues,  "that 
these  are  truths  you  may  be  satisfied  of 
by  inquiry  of  any  trader  or  gentleman 
who  has  been  there  within  a  few  years." 

And  we  know  it  was  the  truth,  and  it 
remained  the  solitary  instance,  until  the 
Revolution,  of  a  Catholic  chapel  in  all  the 
British  Provinces,  so  much  so  that  Rev. 
McSparran,  writing  from  Narragansett, 
R,  I.,  in  1752,  to  a  friend  in  England, 
mentions  the  fact  that  in  Philadelphia 
there  was  then  a  Popish  chapel,  the  only 
one  in  the  British  Provinces.  At  this 
very  time,  though  the  Provincial  laws 
permitted    only     "Protestants    to    hold 


lands  for  the,  erection  of  churches, 
schools  or  hospitals,"  as  Dr.  Stillee  states 
in  his  very  valuable  "Test  Laws  in  Pro- 
vincial Pennsylvania,"  yet  the  title  of 
the  ground  on  which  St.  Joseph's  Chapel 
stood,  was  then  in  the  name  of  Rev. 
Robert  Molyneux,  and  so  recorded,  as 
the  recently  discovered  brief  of  title 
now  in  the  MSS.  departmentof  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Historical  Society,  shows. 

During  all  this  time  the  Quakers  were 
in  power,  and  during  this  time  Catholics 
freely,  publicly  and  unmolested,  had  all 
the  public  exercises  of  their  religion  as 
to-day,  and  nowhere  is  there  a  trace  of  a 
cause  for  instilling  in  the  minds  of  our 
children  that  Penn's  followers  "bitterly 
opposed"  them. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  Province 
the  friendship  existing  between  Quakers 
and  "Papists"  was  known.  Even  the 
street  ballads  prove  this,  as  witness  the 
following  lines  from  "A  Poor  Man's  Ad- 
vice to  His  Neighbor.  A  Ballad.  New 
York,  1774: 

"I've  Papists  known,  right  honebt  men, 
Alas!  what  shame  and  pity! 
Ah !  how  unlike  the  vartus  Penn, 
To  drive  them  from  our  city." 

And  seventy  years  before  that  from 
Maryland  came  the  report  to  the  London 
Society /or  rropaqating  the  Gospel.  "Pop- 
ish priests  and  Quakers  equally  obstruct  a 
good  progress."     \^First  Beport  1703.] 

Not  only  had  Penn  and  his  people  in 
England  to  suffer  as  "Papists,"  but  in 
this  country  even,  down  to  the  heat  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  Catholic  titles, 
opprobiously  applied,  were  used  to  stig- 
matize the  Quakers.  The  bigot,  John 
Adams,  who  on  October  9th,  1774,  ac- 
companied Washington  to  Vespers, 
could  at  once  write  his  wife  about  "the 
poor  wretches  fingering  their  beads, 
chanting  Latin,  not  one  word  of  which 
they  understood,  their  Pater  Nosters  and 
Ave  Marias— i\\Q\r  holy  water,  their 
crossing  themselves  perpetually— evei'y- 
thing  to  charm  and  bewitch  the  simple 
and  ignorant"— could  also  on  September 
8th,  1776,  write  :  "We  have  been  obliged 
to  humble  the  pride  of  some  -Tesuits  who 
call  themselves  Quakers." 


the  Friend  of  CathoJics. 


Many  additional  facts,  on  the  same 
line  of  consideration  wliicli  I  am  present- 
ing miglit  be  offered  if  my  time  or  your 
patience  permitted. 

Nor  do  I  enter  upon  the  civil  disabili- 
ties under  which  Catliolics  were,  though 
not  by  name,  debarred  from  public  office, 
had  any  been  aspiring  or  deemed  worthy 
of  official  distinction.  This  has  been 
fully  and  accurately  sliown  by  Dr.  Stille 
in  his  rpcent  Paper  before  tlie  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society.  Tlie  very  pro- 
duction of  so  learned  and  historically  ac- 
curate an  Essay  proves  the  opportuneness 
of  our  Society,  as  it  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  our  members.  The  spectacle  is 
at  this  time  presented  of  a  Protestant 
showing  the  civil  disabilities  Penn  al 
lowed  (and  for  a  time  sanctioned  to  be 
imposed  upon  Catholics),  and  tlius lessen- 
ing his  reputation  as  a  fr'end  to  civil 
Liberty  while  I,  a  Catholic  strive  to  prove 
him  to  my  fellow  Catholics  as  one  who 
did  not  oppress  Catholics  in  their  religious 
rights. 

But  if  historical  research  be  now  again 
directed  to  William  Penn,  let  us  be  just 
in  our  judgment.  He  was  a  man  pro- 
claiming a  principle  tiie  world  was  not 
then  disposed  to  receive,  and  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  judge  his  acts  by  the  spirit 


of  to-day.  Civil  and  religions  liberty  is 
now  the  professed  and  statute  declared 
principle,  but  we  Catliolics  know,  never- 
theless, that  in  both  do  we  suffer  because 
of  our  faith. 

Pennsylvania  alone  tolerated  the  Mass, 
thougii  many  tiiought  it  a  "scandal" 
and  idolatrous.  Ti)-day,  though  our 
State's  Constitution  declares  every  man's 
conscience  to  be  unmolested,  yet  uublicof- 
ficials,  not  Quakers,  consider  the 
Mass  a  scandal  and  deny  it  to  our  breth- 
ren in  failh,  though  unfortunate  tiiey  be. 

Can  we  be  harsh  in  judgment  even  if, 
in  out  instance  only,  it  shall  be  proven 
he  used  but  the  commonplace  language 
of  the  time,  tiiougli  to  our  modern  ears 
it  sounds  so  liarshly?  Yet  officers  of  our 
municip  il  institutions  riglit  in  the  city  of 
Penn— tlie  American  Sanctuary,  as  one 
hundred  and  eigiity  years  ago  it  was 
called  — deride  the  claim  ot  Catholics 
to  equal  and  exact  justice.  Not  only  is 
the  Cromwellian  order  of  "No  ^lass" 
given,  but  a  basei-  crime  than  Cromwell's 
is  committed,  and  Catliolics  are  forced 
to  attend  a  religious  woiship  hostile  to 
their  faith— and  Catholics  rebuke  Penn's 
followers  that  he  once,  if  at  all,  simply 
spoke  unkindly,  while  this  deed  of  inta- 
my  against  men's  consciences  awakens 
but  little  concern  among  us.  No  follow- 
er of  Penn  now  perpetrates  this  crime; 
"the  hot  Church"  party  and  renegades 
to  our  failli,  and  not  "the  men  of  St. 
Omers,"  live  again  to-day,  right  in  the 
City  of  Penn,  once  the  only  home  of  our 
faith  in  the  Euglish  Provinces. 


i£i<>r,  t^^^^'Wu 


[Copy  of  .Signalnrc  "f  Uie  first  known  I'liiladi'ljiliiu  ('mivt  rl  to  Cnlholicity.] 
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